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PREFACE 

TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 

Thb  projector  and  compiler  of  this  work,  while  examiaing  maDy  years  since 
**  Histories  of  Religions,'*  and  hearing  numerous  complaints  by  ministers  and  lay 
members  of  diflferent  denominations,  that  such  books  had  unjustly  represented  their 
religion,  was  forcibly  impressed,  that  a  work  like  the  one  now  oficred  to  the  public, 
was  desirable  and  much  needed  ;^he  then  conceived  the  plan  of  obtaining  the  history 
of  each  denomination  from  the  jpen  of  some  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ministers 
or  professors ;  thus  affording  each  sect  the  opportunity  of  giving  its  own  history — 
considering  that  a  work  thus  prepared  must  be  entirely  free  from  the  faults  of  mis- 
representation, so  generally  brought  against  books  of  this  character. 

To  supply  this  desideratum,  and  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  religious 
denominations  in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  present  to  the  public  a  book,  as  free 
i{  as  possible  from  all  grounds  of  complaint,  the  projector,  two  years  ago,  made  appli- 
Jt  cation  to  many  of  the  most  prominent  divines  and  lay  members  of  different  denomina- 
,  tions,  for  their  views  of  such  a  work,  receiving  in  all  cases  their  approbation,  and 
I  many  at  once  consenting  to  aid,  by  writiug  or  procuring  the  necessary  articles. 
I  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  contributors  to  this  work 
,  — they  are  too  favorably  known  to  their  own  sects  to  need  it,  and  their  names  accom- 
jl  panying  each  article,  is  sufRcient  guarantee  that  justice  has  been  done  to  all,  so  far 
l>  as  the  projector  was  enabled  to  attain  it. 

It  b  presumed,  that  no  writer  in  this  work  can  have  had  any  motive  to  wilfully 
misrepresent  the  doctrine  of  the  denomination  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  it  is  admit- 
>:  ted,  that  Ik;  may  have  been  influenced  by  a  bias,  natural  to  many,  to  present  the 
"  Beauties  of  his  own  Faith"  in  glowing  colors ;  and  where  this  may  appear  to  have 
;i  been  attempted,  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  make  alt  due  allowance. 
,       In  (he  history,  and  especially  in  the  creed  of  the  different  denominations,  the  unpre- 
'    judiced  reader  has  a  subject  for  candid  investigation,  and  will  be  able  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  from  authentic  data.     Though  truth  and  eri'or  may  be  commingled, 
still  the  lover  of  free  inquiry  will  have  nothing  to  fear.     It  must  be  admitted,  that 
many  opinions  are  presented  which  cannot  be  maintained  by  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;" 
but  as  the  projector  has  done  his  part  in  giving  each  sect  an  opportunity  of  taking  its 
own  story,  and  in  its  own  way,  he  thus  leaves  it  to  a  liberal  and  discerning  public. 
Laitgaiitbii,  Pa.«  April,  1844.  -  -^ 
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SECOND  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION. 
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This  new  and  stereotype  edition  of  the  **  Hutort  of  all  Denominatioks  in  iii£ 
United  Statbs,"  is  much  improvedy  and  on  several  accounts  vastly  superior  to  the 
former  edition.     It  is  so^ — 

I.  Because  U  contains  much  additional  and  improved  reading  matter. 

Four  articles,  in  the  former  edition,  have  been  thrown  out,  and  new  ones  substi- 
tuted, viz. :  the  Baptist,  the  Episcopal,  the  Cumberland  Pebsbyterian,  and  the 
Ad^-xntist  articles.  These,  it  is  believed,  are  all  much  improved,  and  far  superior 
to  the  former  ones. 

Eight  new  and  additional  articles  are  inserted,  viz. :  the  Bible  Christian,  the  Old- 
School  Baptist,  the  Free  Communion  Baptist,  the  Six  Principle  Baptist,  the 
Reformed  Presbtterian  or  Covenantor,  the  River  Brethren,  and  two  African 
Episcopal  Methodist  articles. 

Several  other  articles,  also,  have  been  very  much  improved  and  enlarged ;  such  as 
the  German  Seventh  Day  Baptist,  the  Christian,  the  Lutheran,  the  Evangeli- 
cal, the  New  Jerusalem,  the  Shaker  or  United  Society  of  Believers,  and  the 
article  on  the  Church  of  God;  so  that  this  new  edition  possesses  claims  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  former,  in  respect  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  work.  But,  besides  these 
improvements,  it  possesses  superior  claims, — 

II.  Because  it  is  embellished  with  twenty-four  splendid  Portraits  of  distinguished 
men  in  the  different  denominations. 

In  our  prospectus  of  the  work,  we  promised  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty  portraits, 
but  we  have  added  8e\'eral  more  at  considerable  expense ;  so  that  the  whole  number 
now  amounts  to  twenty-four.  They  are  drawn  by  Messrs.  Wagner  &  McGuioan, 
Lithographers,  No.  116,  Chesnut-street,  Philadelphia,  whose  reputation  as  Artists, 
stands  second  to  none  on  the  American  continent  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  per- 
sons whose  portraits  will  be  found  in  the  work,  connected  with  or  accompanying  the 
several  articles  specified,  to  wit: 

Martin  Luther,  Lutheran  Article,  page  320;  John  Calvin,  Presbyterian  Ariiclc, 
page  459;  ITlrich  Swinoli,  German  Reformed  Article,  page  298;  Menno  Simon, 
Mcnonite  Article,  page  406;  Nicholas  Lewis,  Count  Zinzexdorf,  Moravian  Arti- 
cle, page  350;  George  Fox,  Friends  Article,  page  279;  Emaxuel  SwKDExnoRo, 
New  Jerusalem  Article,  page  421 ;  Roger  Williams,  Baptist  Ariiclo,  page  42;  Jonx 
Wesley,  Methodist  Article,  page  358;  William  White,  Episcopalian  Articlr^,  page 
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236;  John  Henrt  Livingston,  Dutch  Reformed  Article,  page  205;  William 
Ottbrbbin,  United  Brethren  Article,  page  560;  John  M.  Mason,  Associate  Reformed 
Article,  page  24;  Finis  Ewiko,  Cumberland  Preebyteriao  Article,  page  400;  Jacob 
Albright,  Evangelical  Article,  page  275;  David  Marks,  Freewill  Baptist  Article, 
page  74;  Datid  Millard,  Christian  Article,  page  164;  Elus  Hicks,  Hicksite 
Quaker  Article,  page  200;  Albzandbr  Campbbll,  Disciples  Article,  page  223; 
William  Millbr,  Advent  Article,  page  37;  Richard  Allen,  African  Methodist  Arti- 
cle, page  306 ;  Christophbr  Bush,  African  Methodist  Article,  page  300 ;  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  Roman  Catholic  Article,  page  131 ;  and  John  Winbbrknner,  Article  on  the 
Church  of  God,  page  170. 

Again,  this  second  edition  is  much  superior  to  the  firsts — 

III.  Because  the  articlei  are  iomewhat  better  arranged^  and  a  very  uiejtd  and 
convenient  Analytical  Index,  and  Synoptical  View  of  each  article,  prefixed  to  the 
work. 

By  means  of  this  Index  and  Synopm,  any  leading  and  distinguishing  point  in  the 
History,  Faith  or  Practice  of  any  and  all  the  denominations,  may  be  easily  traced  and 
ascertained.  This,  of  course,  will  be,  for  many  persons  and  purposes,  of  great  ntHity 
nnd  advantage. 

The  reader  will  likewise  find  a  very  interesting  Introduction,  in  which  short 
accounts  are  given,  of  various  associations  and  sects,  some  of  which  have  become 
extinct,  others  scattered  in  different  places  throughout  the  country,  without  any  regu- 
lar organization,  and  others  limited  to  certain  particular  places.  The  publisher, 
therefore,  claims  for  this  work,  the  merit  of  a  full  and  complete  •*  History  of  all  the 
Religious  Denominations,  which  have  been,  and  which  now  are  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America.'* 

Besides  all  this,  he  may  add,  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  at  greatly  reduced 
prices — such  prices -as  will  put  it  in  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  readers. 

The  regular  retail  price  of  the  common  edition,  in  plain  leather  or  cloth  binding, 
is  $1.75  per  copy;  litde  over  half  the  price  of  the  first  edition. 

The  retail  price  of  the  portrait  edition,  in  extra  gilt  (leather  or  cloth)  binding,  is 
|t2.50,  and  the  embossed  super-exti^  gilt,  $3.00  per  co|^. 

These  are  the  uniform,  regular  4nd  established  retail  prices,  at  which  agents  and 
booksellers  throughout  the  United  States  are  required  to  sell.  Those  who  deviate 
from  these  prices,  either  way,  the  present  editor  and  publisher  is  not  disposed  to  deal 
with  at  all.  Hence,  let  all  persons  who  engage  in  the  sale  of  this  work,  take  notice 
that  they  are  rigidly  restricted  t6  these  fixed  and  uniform  prices. 

In  fine,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert,  that  this  work  will  be  found  to  give  more  general, 
accurate  and  satisfactory  information,  tonching  the  Rise  and  Progress,  Faith  and 
Practice,  Localities  and  Statistics,  of  the  several  denominations  in  the  United  States, 
dian  any  other  work  now  extant.  This  fact  has  been  freely  admowledged  by  the 
American  Press,  and  other  eminent  men,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Recommendations 
and  opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  few  last  pagw  of  this  work.  Vide  pages  500, 
and  600.  * 

*>,  J.  WINEBRENNER 

HARRisBtTRo,  fm^  20th,.  1848.^ 
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TiiK  Editor  of  this  work  deems  it  appro- 
printe,  by  way  of  introdnction,  t6  notice  some 
s«:ts  that  formerly  existed  in  the  United 
States,  and,  also,  to  gire  a  p'i»»inj^  notice  of 
others  still  in  existence,  whose  history  is  not 
embraced  in  the  history  of  the  denominations 
given  in  the  body  of  the  work.  These  notices 
are  desi^edly  brief. 

In  1691,  GkobubKbitii.  an  eminent  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  for 
many  years,  who  had  written  and  published 
treatises  in  defence  of  their  relij^oas  principles, 
seceded  from  them,  and  a  number  of  Quakers 
joined  him.  However,  in  a  few  years  after- 
wards, the  major  part  of  those  who  had  sepa- 
rated themselves,  returned  again  to  the  80- 
ciety.*  This  seceding  party  were  styled 
KErTHIANS.  They  practised  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Sapper.  They  were  also  called 
Quaker  BaptfiU^  because  they  immersed  and 
retained  the  language,  dress  and  manner  of  the 
Quakers. 

Keith  was,  sajrt  Proud,  a  man  of  quick, 
natural  parts,  and  considerable  literary  abili- 
ties ;  acute  in  argument,  and  very  ready  and 
able  in  logical  disputations,  and  nice  distinc- 
tions on  theological  subjects;  but  said  to  be 
of  a  brittle  temper  and  overbearing  disposition 
of  mind ;  not  sufficiently  tempered  and  quali- 
fied with  that  Christian  moderation  and  char- 
ily, which  give  command  over  the  human 
passions,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
true  Christianity ;  of  which  he  himself  not  only 
made  high  professions,  but  also  in  his  younger 
years,  as  appears  by  his  writings,  had  a  good 
understanding.  This  great  confidence  in  his 
own  superior  abilities,  seems  to  have  been 
one,  if  not  the  chief,  introductory  cause  of  the 
unhappy  dispute  with  the  Friends.  When 
men  set  too  high  a  value  on  themselves,  and 
others  will  not  own  up  to  their  price,  then  they 
are  discontented.  He  is  said  to  have  had  too 
much  life  in  argument  and  disputation  on 
religions  points  of  controversy,  and  sometimes 
to  have  exhibited  an  unbecoming  vanity  on 
victory,  therein*  obtained  over  his  opponents, 
even  prior  to  the  schism  between  him  and  his 
friends.  For,  having,  some  time  before,  been 
on  a  visit  to  New  England,  he  is  represented 
as  having  indulged  his  natural  propensity  in 
this  way,  among  the  preachers  and  inhabitants 
there,  in  a  very  extravagant  manner;  which 
disposition  of  mind,  from  that  time  forward, 
appeared  to  have  so  far  got  the  ascendency 
over  him,  that,  on  his  return,  he  began  to  ex- 
hibit the  same,  even  among  his  friends,  begin- 
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ning  with  finding  fault,  proposing  and  urging 
new  regxilalions  in  the  society,  in  respect  to 
the  discipline  of  it,  and  complaining,  **Thfrf 
was  too  great  a  ulaeknets  therein,*^  Upon  his 
friends  not  readily  joining  with  him  and  his 
proposals,  in  the  manner  he  expected,  he  be- 
came still  more  captious,  and  mom  disposed 
to  seek  matters  of  reproach  and  ofience  against 
divers  in  the  Socie^,  and  to  make  the  worst 
of  them ;  chaiiging  some  of  his  friends,  who 
were  generally  esteemed  and  approved  minis- 
ters, with  preaching  false  doctnnes ;  and,  it  is 
said,  even  in  points  contrary  to  what  he  him- 
self had  formerly  held  and  declared  in  his 
writings,  in  defiance  of  the  Quakers,  and  their 
cardinal  principles.  He  denied,  in  particular, 
the  snflSciency  to  salvation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
without  the  aid  of  the  gospel;  and  with  a 
fanaticism  which  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
Proprietary  power  of  William  Penn,  he  de- 
clared it  unlawful  for  Quakers  to  engage  in 
the  administration  of  government,  and  more 
especially  of  the  penal  law.  To  his  brethren 
he  was  captions  and  supercilious;  treating 
their  remonstrances  with  contumely,  and  as- 
sailing their  persons  and  church  with  indeco- 
rous epithets. 

His  conduct  induced  the  society  to  expel 
him,  although  he  and  his  adherents  claimed  to 
be  the  true  chureh,  and  the  others  were  the 
apostates.  Having  been  expelled  and  disowned 
by  the  Quakers,  Heith  became  a  violent  ene- 
my, took  orders  in  England,  whither  he  went, 
in  the  established  church,  and  returned  to 
America  as  missionary.  He  officiated  in  his 
new  functions  for  about  twelve  months ;  and, 
having  given  the  Quakers  all  the  trouble  in 
his  power,  he  returned  again  to  England,  by 
way  of  Virginia.  In  England  he  wrote  against 
the  Quakers.  But,  it  is  said,  that  on  his 
death-bed  he  said,  "/  wish  I  had  died  when  1 
was  a  Quaker;  fnrthen  J  am  sure  it  would  have 
tteen  well  with  my  souL 

The  NEW  BORN,  was  a  sect  that  originated 
in  Oley  township,  Philadelphia,  (now  Berks 
county.  Pa.,)  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  last  cen-  ; 
tury.  This  sect  had  one  Mathias  BownriHl  ibr 
some  years  as  leader.  He  was  a  4iatit«  'Of 
Lamsheim,  Palatinate  Germanv;  having  heard 
of  the  shepherdless  few  of  his  faith  in  ttiis 
country,  he  embarked  for  America  in  1719. 
The  peculiar  tenets  of  Bowman  and  his 
friends,  can  only  be  gathered  from  detached 
fragments  gleaned  some  years  ago,  from  let- 
ters and  other  manuscripts  still  extant,  the 
HaUisehe  Pfaehriehten,  Colonial  Records  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Chwniea  Ephratensis, 

Bowman,  it  appears,  was  honest  and  sin. 
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cere :  not  solicitous  to  accumulate  wealth ;  but 
that  could  not  be  said  of  all  his  followers, 
among  whom  were  Pmn  Kuehlwbit,*  Yot- 
LKR.  and  others— these  loved  the  thinp  of  the 
world  inordinately.  They  professed  sinless 
perlcction — boasted  that  they  were  sent  of  God 
to  confound  others.  They,  in  their  zeal  to 
proselyte,  even  annoyed  the  retired  iiteben 
Tuff^er,  at  Ephrata,  by  intruding  themselves 
upon  tlieir  notice,  in  their  hermitage.  Their 
disputations  were  also  frequently  heard  in  the 
market  places  of  Philadelphia,  among  the 
quiet  Friends.  A  cotemporary,  the  venerable 
JoH.f  Pbtkr  MiLLiR,  says,  that  Bowman  pro- 
posed to  the  Mxptie  Philadelphians  to  prove  to 
ihem  that  his  doctrines  were  divine,  by  walk- 
ing across  the  Delaware  river  on  the  water. 
Bowman  died  in  1 727 ;  but  traces  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Nrw  Boric  are  found  twenty  or 
more  years  after  his  death.  In  the  HalHacfie 
Naehriehten,  p.  «26,  June  10,  1747,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  says :  **  I  started  from  New  Hano- 
ver, and  eight  miles  from  here,  called  to  see 
an  old  person  of  the  so-called  Nkw  Borit, 
who  had  married  a  widow  some  twenty  years 
ago;  with  her  he  had  five  children.  The  old 
man  says  he  was  Nrw  Bor5  in  the  Palatinate. 
The  evidences,  however,  of  his  having  been 
Nkw  BoRir  are  simply  these :  according  to  his 
own  often  repeated  declaration,  he  had  Seceded 
from  the  Reformed  Church— denounced  the 
sacraments — had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  then  reigning  election,  that  he  and 
others  were  imprisoned — and,  according  to  his 
opinion,  had  thus  suffered  on  account  of  Christ 
and  the  truth. 

**He  will  not  listen  to  reasonable  counsel — 
he  rejects  all  revealed  truth — he  will  not  suffer 
to  be  taught — he  is  obstinately  selfish — a  man 
of  turbulent  passions.  After  he  had  arrived 
in  this  country,  he  united  with  the  so-called 
Nkw  Borr.  They  feign  having  received  the 
iTEW  BIRTH  through  mediate  inspiration,  appa- 
ritions, dreams,  and  the  like.  One  thus  re- 
generated, fancies  himself  to  be  like  God  and 
Christ  himself,  and  can  henceforth  sin  no 
more/  Hence  the  Nkw  Borjc  use  not  the 
word  of  God  as  a  means  of  salvation.  They 
scoflT  at  the  holy  sacraments." 

In  a  letter  dated  Oley  Township,  May  14, 
1718,  written  by  Maria  De  Turk^  to  her  rela- 
tives in  Germany,  she  says :  **  Menschen 
ruehmen  sich  Christen,  und  wissen  nicht  wasz 
die  Nengeburt  ist.  Die  Neugeburt  istderneue 
8teli|  das  Niemand  weisz  was  er  ist,  als  der 
ihn  1)ekommt ;"  i.  e.  Men  boast  of  being  Chris- 
fikns,  and  do  not  know  what  the  New  birth  is. 
The  New  birth  is  that  New  Stone  that  none 
kneweih  but  he  that  receiveth  it  In  the  con 
elusion  of  her  letter,  she  says:  "Teachers 
and  hearers — none  of  them  are  Christians; 
for  they  are  sinners  ;  imt  Christ  came  to  des- 
troy sin.  He  that  is  not  (ibeolved  from  sin ; 
for  him  Christ  has  not  api*ftred  in  this  world. 


•  Colonial  Recordt,  III.  S40. 
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All  the  teachers  in  the  world,  not  freed  from 
sin,  and  not  in  an  impeccable  state,  are  false 
teachers,  be  they  devout  or  not.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  none  but  Christ  prevails.  He 
that  has  not  him  is  none  of  his ;  and  where 
he  is,  there  man  is  set  free  from  sin." 

The  W'lLKINSONIANS  were  followers 
of  a  certain  Jemima  Wilkinfon,  extensively 
known,  by  reputation,  as  a  religious  fanatic, 
in  the  western  part  of  New  York.  Her  house, 
in  Yates  county,  New  York,  is  still  occupied 
by  a  few  persons,  the  sole  remnant  of  her  fol- 
lowers. Jemima  was  bom  in  Rhode  Island  in 
17.'>3,  and  educated  a  Quaker.  In  October, 
1776,  on  recovering  from  a  fit  of  sickness, 
during  which  she  had  fallen  into  a  syncope,  so 
that  she  was  apparently  dead.  She  announced 
that  she  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
had  received  a  divine  commission  as  a  reli- 
gious teacher.  Having  made  some  proselytes, 
she  removed  them  to  Yates  County,  New  York, 
and  settled  between  Seneca  Lake  and  Crooked 
Lake,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Geneva,  at 
Bluff  Point,  and  called  her  village  New  Jem- 
aaiem^  where  she  lived  for  many  years,  in  very 
elegant  style.  It  is  said  she  inculcated  po- 
verty, but  was  careful  to  be  the  owner  of 
lands,  purchased  in  the  name  of  her  com- 
panion, Radiel  Milter,  She  professed  to  be 
able  to  work  miracles,  and  offered  to  demon- 
strate it  by  walking  on  the  water  in  imitation 
of  Christ:  accordingly  a  frame  was  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seneca  Lake,  at  Rapelyeid's  ferry,  ten  miles 
south  of  Dresden.  At  the  appointed  time,  j 
having  approached  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  lake  shore,  she  alighted  from  her 
carriage,  the  road  being  strewed  by  her  fol- 
lowers, with  white  handkerchiefs.  She  walk(?d 
to  the  platform,  and  having  announced  her 
intention  of  walking  across  the  lake  on  water, 
she  addressed  the  multitude,  inquiring  whether 
or  not  they  had/<//M  that  she  could  pass  over, 
or  if  otherwise,  she  could  not;  and  on  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  answer,  returned  to  her 
carriage,  declaring  aj  they  believed  in  her 
power,  it  was  unnecessar>'  to  display  it. 

When  she  preached,  she  stood  in  the  door 
of  her  bed-chamber,  wearing  a  waistcoat,  a 
stock,  and  a  white  silk  cravat.  Her  religious 
tenets  were  a  singular  medley.  She  declared 
she  had  an  immediate  revelation  for  all  she 
delivered,  and  had  attained  to  a  state  of  abso- 
lute perfection.  She  pretended  to  foretell  j 
future  events,  to  discern  the  secrets  of  the  |l 
heart,  and  to  have  the  power  of  healing  dis-  jl 
eases.  She  asserted  that  those  who  refused  to  |l 
believe  these  exalted  things  of  her,  rejected  ! 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves.  She  •] 
actually  professed  to  be  Christ  in  his  second  Ij 
appearing.*      She    assumed  the   title  of  t/te  \. 

*  TliaifendanMrea^  or  Joseph  Branty  once  mot  with  her, 
and  very  adroitly  dinromfitted  her,  a»  «he  prnfensed  to 
be  Chrin  in  hi«  second  oppearinsr.  Brant  tested  her  by 
■peakinK  In  dUTerent  Indian  laneuares.  none  of  which 
■he  understood.     He  then   disclosed    her    imiK)sture, 
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untrermi  friend  nf  mttnkind  g  hence  her  fol- 
lovers  distinf^aish  themselves  by  the  name  of 
KKiBMDft.  She  died  in  1819,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six  years. 

.SEPARATISTS;  several  commanities  of 
these  have  settled  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Stales.  This  sect,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  ori^nated  in  Germany,  in  the  early 
pan  nf  the  last  century.  It  is  maintained  that 
the  Brownists  of  England  gave  cause  to  the 
rise  of  the  Separatists  of  Germany.*  The 
priocipal  communities  of  the  Separatists  in 
this  country, are  the  following: — The  Harmony 
SSncUty^  The  ZoarUt^  and  German  Ebenezer 
Sodetjf. 

The  founder  of  the  Harmony  Society,  was 
Gioaat  KkfF  bom  Oct.  98,  1757,  in  the  town 
of  Iptinger  Oheraut  Maalbronn,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wnrtemberg.  Europe.  Rapp  was  a 
Lutheran.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  with- 
drew from  that  church,  and  commenced 
*«  speaking  his  reli<;iou^  sentiments  to  a  few 
friends  in  his  private  dwelling,  but  never 
ceased  contnbutin?  to  the  church  and  state 
that  which  the  law  required.  He  soon  had  a 
number  of  adherents,  and  as  they  increased, 
persecutions  waxed  strong  against  them  "  To 
avoid  being  persecuted,  they  concluded  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  the  United  States.  Rapp,  in 
company  with  three  friends,  came  to  America, 
in  1803,  and  purchased  lands  in  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 
lu  1804,  and  1805,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  families  followed.  In  the  latter 
year,  an  association  was  organized  conform- 
ably to  that  of  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem, 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap, 
iv.  34.  35.  In  18 1. "5,  they  sold  iheir  property  in 
Butler  county,  and  located  in  Posey  county, 
Indiana.  Here  thev  remained  only  two  years, 
when  they  removed  to  Beaver  Co.  Pa.,  where 
ih^y  built  up  a  third  town,  their  present  lo- 
cality, called  Eennomi/,  a  name  characteristic 
of  the  people  themselves.  Agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  give  employment  to 
all — branches  of  industry  in  which  ihey  excel. 
First  of  ail.  the  wants  of  the  members  are 
supplied,  then  the  surplus  of  their  products 
are  sold. 

••A  written  contract,  or  articles  of  associa- 
tion, contain  the  basis  of  membership,  which 
ever>'  one  si<rns  upon  admission,  after  first 
underffoins  a  probation  of  one  year,  during 
which  period  the  applicant  has  ample  time 
and  opportunity  to  examine  and  decide, 
wheth*»r  the  conditions  are  such  as  he  thinks 
h*»  ran  comply  with,  and  whether  the  internal 
and  external  advantases  he  appears  to  enjoy, 
are  snrh  a«s  to  r.utweiffh  the  advantages  of  his 
prior  position.  The  neophyte,  in  surrendering 
hi«.  pn»pprty  to  this  community,  does  not  even 
rp«**rve  hi^  own  person.  He  becomes  the 
propertv  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  any  thin 


Pimply  liv  deflJirinff  th'it  Jwii«  ChrlBt  iniiiit.  of  fonwp, 
nni1«»r«tsi'nij  nil  lin.Miuees  one  :\«  well  an  the  other. — 
Sti*rt*'r  lAff  of  Saffoyf.Kntka,  p.  \1\. 
*  Ekrtnfned'i  Hani>enrterbuch,  Articlt  Separatitttn. 


else ;  hence  all  singleness  ceases  to  exist  It 
is  dissolved  into  one  great  body,  of  which  one 
lives  for  all,  and  all  for  one.*'  They  number 
about  four  thousand  souls. 

Their  venerable  founder  and  spiritual  guide, 
Gsoaei  Rapp,  died,  August  7th,  1847.  Imme- 
diately after  his  death,  the  Society  appointed  a 
board  of  elders  of  nine  members,  seven  of 
which  attend  to  the  interior  concerns,  and  R 
L.  Baker,  and  Jacob  Henrici,  to  tlie  exterior. 
Jacob  Henrici,  aided  by  others,  attends  to  the 
Spiritual  department  A  vote  of  six  of  the 
nine  elders  is  binding.  They  can  remove  any 
one  of  the  nine,  and  fill  all  vacancies. 

The  ZOARITES,  risiding  in  Tuscarawas, 
are  also  a  secession  from  the  Lutheran 
Church.  They  came  to  this  country  from 
Germany,  about  thirty  years  ago.  This  so- 
ciety is  under  the  government  of  a  patriarch, 
and  chooses  its  own  officers.  They  number  at 
present  about  four  hundred.  They  were  at 
first  poor,  purchased  their  lauds  on  credit, 
which  they  have  long  since  paid  for,  and 
added  a  thousand  acres  more  to  their  first 
possessions.  They  are  tenants  in  common; 
each  seeks  to  advance  his  own  interest  by 
promoting:  that  of  the  whole  community. 

THE  GER.MAN  EBENEZER  SOCIETY, 
located  six  or  seven  miles  east  of  Buffalo,  N. 
v.,  came  to  America  about  five  years  ago. 
They  are  Prussian  Lutheran  dissenters.  They 
number  about  eight  hundred  souls.  Their 
spiritual  wants  are  in  charge  of  pastor  Gmhon. 
who,  it  is  said,  rules  them  with  an  iron  rod. 
Their  property  is  held  in  common.  Religi«in, 
says  one  who  lately  visited  them,  seems  to  be 
the  governing  and  inspiring  element  in  this 
community;  each  day's  labor  is  preceded  by 
a  season  of  devotional  exercises  in  their 
several  families,  and  after  the  close  of  labor 
at  night,  they  assemble  by  neighborhoods, 
and  spend  an  hour  in  prayer  and  praise.  The 
afternoon  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  is  de- 
voted to  reliorious  improvement  The  Sabbath 
is  strictly  observed  by  an  omission  of  all 
secular  business,  and  by  various  religious 
exercises,  both  in  their  families  and  public 
assemblies.  Thus  far  all  has  been  charac- 
terized by  perfect  peace  and  harmony. 

There  are  several  other  small  bodies  or 
communities  of  />/Wn/w*  or  Separatists,  of 
which  a  mere  passini?  notice  can  be  given  in 
this  connexion.  These  are  the  Lutherans  of 
Saxony.  Norway,  Sweden,  &c.,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  Rev.  Sffp/ian,  who  settled  in  Mis- 
souri, and  some  in  Wisconsin,  attached  to  the 
famous  Kmn^e. 

RATIONALISTS.— Of  these,  con snres:at ions 
are  to  be  found  in  Baltimore.  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Buffalo.  They  publish  a 
periodical,  devoted  to  the  promulgation  of  their 
peculiar  sentiments.  /)/>  Fackel,  i.e..  The 
TwrM.  edited  by  a  certain  f.nfhvft^,\<  published 
in  New  York,  and  has.  it  is  said,  an  extensive 
circuIaiioTj,  principally,  h^v.-ever,  amonj;:  im- 
migrant Germans. 
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COMEOUTERa— There  are  to  be  found  a 
considerable  nnmber  of  persons  in  the  nortii- 
em,  and  principally  in  the  eastern  States,  who 
have  recently  seceded  iVom  various  religious 
denominations,  to  whom  the  name  Comiout- 
aas  is  applied.  This  is,  however,  no  dittindhe 
name  assumed  by  themselves,  as  they  do  not 
intend  to  organize  a  sect  They  maintain,  as 
their  erttd^  mat  every  one  should  hold  such 
opinum§  on  religious  subjects,  as  he  pleases, 
without  being  amenable  to  his  fellow. 

'J'hey  hold,  consequently,  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nion on  some  points.  In  Uie  main,  they  agree, 
by  common  consent,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
dhnnefy  intpired  teacher,  and  his  religion,  a 
reteUUUm  of  eternal  truth*  They  regard  Jesus 
as  the  only  authorized  expositor  of  his  own 
religion,  and  believe  that  to  apply  in  practice 
its  principles  as  promulgated  oy  him,  and  ex- 
emplified in  his  life,  is  all  that  is  essential  to 
constitute  a  Christian,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  Matt  vii.  84 — »•  Whosoever 
heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them, 
I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man  which  built 
his  house  upon  a  rock,  dtc.**  Hence  they  be- 
lieve»  that  to  make  it  essential  to  Christianity 
to  assent  to  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  cer- 
tain men,  good  men  though  they  were,  who 
wrote  either  before  or  after  his  time,  involves 
a  denial  of  Christ  They  believe  that  accord- 
ing to  his  teachings,  true  religion  consists  in 
purity  of  heart,  holiness. of  life,  and  not  in 
•pinions ;  that  Christianity,  as  it  existed  in  the 
mind  of  Christ,  is  a  life  rather  than  beUef. 

They  also  agree  in  opinion,  that  he  only  is 
a  Christian,  who  has  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  that 
all  such  as  these  are  members  of  his  church, 
and  that  it  is  composed  of  none  others ;  there- 
fore, that  membership  in  the  Christian  church 
is  not,  and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
determined  by  human  authority.  Hence  they 
deem  all  attempts  to  render  the  church  identi- 
cal with  any  outward  organization,  as  utterly 
futile,  not  warranted  by  Christ  himself,  and 
incompatible  with  its  spiritual  alj^acter. 
Having  no  organized  society,  they  have  no 
stations  of  authority  or  superiority,  which  they 
believe  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
idea.  Matt  xxiii.  18,  **But  be  not  called  Rabbi: 
for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren."  Matt,  xx,  26,  26,  ••Ye  know 
that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  domi- 
nion over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exer- 
cise authority  upon  them.  But  it  ehall  not  be 
90  among  you** 

They  discard  outward  ordinances  as  having 
no  place  in  spiritual  religion,  the  design  of 
which  is  to  purify  the  heart,  and  the  extent  of 
whose  influence  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  legiti- 
mate effects  in  producing  a  life  of  practical 
righteousness,  and  not  by  any  mere  arbitrary 
sign,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  certain 
indication  of  the  degree  of  spiritual  life,  and 
must  consequently  be  inefficient  and  unneces- 
sary. Their  vieix^  of  worship  correspond,  as 
they  believe,'  wit^  )^)^aoiritual  nature  of  the 
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religion  they  profess.  They  believe  that  true 
Christian  worship  is  independent  of  time  and 
place ;  that  it  has  no  connection  with  forms, 
ceremonies,  and  external  arrangements,  any 
fbrther  than  these  are  exponents  of  a  divine 
life ;  that  it  is  spontaneous ;  in  short,  they 
regard  the  terms  Chrietitm  wttrghip  and  Chri^ 
tian  obedience,  as  sjmonymous,  believing  that 
he  gives  the  highest  and  only  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  worshipping  the  Creator,  who  exhi- 
bits in  his  life  the  most  perfect  obedience  to 
his  will.  These  views,  they  consider  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  par- 
ticulariy  in  his  memorable  conversation  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria.  They  also  agree  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  asserts  the  equality  of 
all  men  before  God ;  that  it  confers  upon  no 
man,  or  class  of  men,  a  monopoly  of  heaven's 
favors ;  neither  does  it  give  to  a  portion  of  his 
children  any  means  of  knowing  his  will  not 
common  to  the  race. 

They  believe  the  \hvrs  of  the  soul  are  so 
plain  that  they  may  be  easily  comprehended 
bykffll  who  sincerely  seek  to  know  them.- with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  human  teacher  or 
expounder.  Hence  they  regard  no  teachin$r  as 
authoritative  but  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They 
believe  that  every  one  whose  soul  is  imbued 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  is  qualified  to 
be  its  minister,  and  it  becomes  his  duty  and 
his  pleasure,  by  his  every  word  and  action,  to 
preach  it  to  the  world  It  follows,  then,  that  as 
Christ  prepares  and  appoints  his  own  minis- 
ters, and  as  they  receive  their  commission 
only  from  him,  they  are  accountable  to  him 
alone  for  their  exercise,  and  not  to  any  human 
authority  whatsoever.  They  therefore  reject 
all  human  ordinations,  appointments,  or  con- 
troly  or  any  designation  by  man  of  an  order  of 
men  to  preach  the  gospel,  as  invasions  on  his 
rightful  prerogative. 

Against  slavery  and  war,  they  come  out  fear- 
lessly. TMsy  assert  as  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  leaving  the  churches  with  which 
they  had  been  connected,  that  those  bodies 
gave  their  sanction  to  these  anti-Christian 
practices.  Many  of  them  believe  it  sinful  to 
sanction  punishments  or  penalties  for  crime. 

They  hold  meetings  in  various  places,  on 
the  Lord's  day,  which  they  conduct  in  accord- 
ance with  their  views  of  Christian  freedom 
and  equality.  Tliey  meet  professedly  to  pro- 
mote each  other's  spiritual  welfare.  To  this 
end.  a  free  interchange  of  sentiments  on  reli- 
gious subjects  is  encouraged,  without  any  re- 
straint or  formality.  They  have  no  prescribed 
exercises,  but  every  one  is  left  at  liberty  to 
utter  his  thoughts  as  he  may  feel  inclined — 
even  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion. 
are  not  only  at  b'bertv,'but  are  itimted,  to  give 
expression  to  their  thoughts.  This  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  only  true  mode  of  holding  re- 
ligious meetings,  consistent  with  the  genius 
of  their  religion.  They  refer  to  the  primitive 
Christians'  meetings  to  support  them  in  their 
practices. 
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ASSOCIATE  PRESBTTERTAIf  CRUHCH. 

Steiiitic»aiHilocalilioii,l7i  ilocTrine and dbicipline, 
16;  htiioTy,  19;  fint  wtilpment  in  U.  Sl.  21 ;  cflbrti 
ID  form  atjnk>n  with  AisaclBie  ReAumod Church, 28 { 
deposed  minifttcr?.  33. 

ASSOCIATE  RAFORnnSD  CHURCH. 

Colony  in  South  Can)liniwS4;  PreAbytmuu  M>ld 
as  itftv^  24 ;  Mimionaries  lent  io  ihra  country,  24 ; 
origin  of  the  A.  P.  Church,  24 ;  diviajon  Iheroor,  25 ; 
dispuio  h<?twecn  the  Burfhflra  and  Anli-BurBhe:^  25 ; 
division  of  tho  BunsbeiB,  2.'>;  ^itfmto  rrtppciin^  the 
Soltmn  LrapiP  atld  Covenant,  26;  Division  of  the 
Anii'Bufgheni^^ftar^jdiM  of  Serftifri! — Old  and 

Bargtvn,26;  unkHfHhi4|i|^r^v  f  jght  Burghn^ 
and  tbe  Af^i-BifttaXhrnA  bctwcfni  the  Old 


light  Burphcraandfslablislipd  cliupeh,  26;  firat  Mia- 

■ionofifis  m  Amerina,  26  nmJ  27  ;  union  twiwe^jji  J  ho 

Burgher  euhJ  Anii-tiuji;hef  Indira,  27  i  dmsion  dfihe 

Old  Pk,  Preshyrrry,  27;  origin  c[  the  Artocinro  Ite- 

fcrmed  Synod.  27;  tsiaiifif  ihe  union  boiwcon  the  two 

[  Pfrmbyteripi,  28;  acmunl  of  the  IwdLiig  men  who 

;  eflpctod  this  union,  28;  rarly  localtiicsof  ihe  dmrtb, 

.  29  i  Bynod,  conwiituiion,  and  arandatdii  of  rhe  chiirrh, 

30  and  31 ;  diijtion  of  ihc  rhureh  inEo  four  iirnviuriul 

,  Byiwdi,  31 ;  establish  njont  nfa  Theologiml  i?rmimry, 

^  31 ;  John  M.  AIbmm),  fi«t  pft>fi?«or,  31 ;  chara^Uir  aiid 

[  writinga  of  Dr,  Me^m,  33. 

!  ADVENTIPTS, 

I      Th*>ir  name  and  riw.  37 ;  peouliariiica,  37  ;  pnjnt^ 
of  dlflor^'nce  between  AdventisiB  und  other  bcalien 
I  37;   I«m&  of  Chfai'a  |v<smil]enninl    Advent,  3S; 
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osiure  of  the  MafemumB.  38»  39 ;  Tiawi  and  pioofi 
of  the  mnm  of  Um  Jews  lo  the  lend  of  Pdeetino, 
40;  eoodenaed  view,  of  their  fiMrmer  aigumenis  in 
fiiTor  of  the  aooond  advent  of  Christ  about  the  year 
1843,  and  of  their  preaent  leaaons  for  believing  the 
advem  near, 40:  their  aauciated  action,  or  church 
poliiy,4i.  i 

BAPTUITg. 
Principles  on  which  their  views  rest,  42 ;  mode  of 
bapiisfn,  43 ;  peculiarity  as  to  the  sul^ects  of  baptism, 
43 ;  tctftimoiiies  of  ftsdobaptists  on  the  sulyect,  46 ; 
ar^ments  for  the  perpetai^  of  baptism,  47 ;  coiifes- 
«on  of  fiuih.  49;  origin  of  the  BaptistH,  59;  iiitro- 
doctioQ  of  baptism  into  Britain,  53;  decline  and  re- 
vival of  roligioo,  54;   reigns  of  Henry,  £dward,  | 
Eaixsbeth,  and  Aiaiy,  55;  the  Puritan  fhthen  and  | 
Roger  Williams,  56;  eologiams  by  Mogoon,  Hopkins,  j 
and  Channing,  56 ;  influence  of  Baptists  oti  freedom, 
57 ;  testimony  of  Washington  to  the  Baptists,  58;  emi- 
nent men  among  the  Bapdsis,  59 ;  attachment  of  the 
Baptists  to  the  government,  59;   Now  Hampshire 
church  covenant,  60;  advantages  of  Baptist  polity, 
60 ;  councils,  asnciations,  and  conventions,  61 ;  union 
of  Biptists  with  other  denominations,  63 ;  the  Puritan 
I  fotheis  and  the  Bsptiiits,  63;  siattsiics  of  Baptists  at  , 
diflerent   periods,  6i3;    present  state  of  Baptists  in 
Wales  and  England,  64;  Baptist  literature  in  England,  ' 
65;  peculiarities  of  the  E^lish  Baptists,  66;  influx  I 
etice  of  Baptist  seal  on  prosperity,  67 ;  Baptist  public 
luabtutions,  69;  Baptist  statistical  tables,  71. 

!  FREEWILL  BAPTISTS. 

!  Origin  and  history,  74 — 76;  Biographical  notice 
of  Elder  iMivid  Marks,  74;  doctrine  and  usages,  78; 
church  ordinances  and  officers,  79 ;  church  govern- 
ment, 80 ;  statistics,  benevolent  and  literary  institu- 
tauQ».81. 

i  PBEE  COMMUNION  BAPTISTS. 

Origin  of  the  F.  C.  Baptists,  83;  Groton  Union 
Conference, 82;  church  in  Wcsteriy,  R  1..  83;  gene- 
ral history.  83;  account  of  their  firet  miniitcni  and  j 
churches.  83  and  83;  foouation  of  tlis  first  Confer-  ' 
encc,  83 ;  increase  ond  localit irs,  83  and  84 ;  Penii-  > 
sylvania  Conibronce,  84;    Northern   and   Soalhem 
Cuii&rence  in  N.  Y.,  84;  Genera]  Conference,  84; 
(^uarleriy  Meeting!^  84;  siali^tics,  ediiratiuii,  and  be- 
nevolent exertioiiN,  85;  ducu-ino  and  polity,  85 ;  union 
with  the  Freewill  Baptists,  86. 

OLD  SCHOOL  BAPTISTS. 

Distinction  and  diflcrence  between  the  Misnon  and 
Anii-Mi*si»n  Biptists,  86;  oppoKiiion  to  human  in- 
vcmiurBi,  87 ;  doctrine,  name,  lucalitius,  and  periodi- 
cals. 87. 

SIX-PEINCIPLR  BAPTISTS. 
Author's  reasons  tor  writing  this  article ;  origin  of 
their  tenets,  notice  of  Roger  Williams,  hb  baptism, 
Ace.  38;  number  of  Baptists  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1730.  88;  first  yeariy  meeting,  89;  change  of  it  into 
an  BMoristbn,  89 ;  statbtics  and  localities,  89 ;  doc- 
trines and  govemoient,  90;  paper  and  principal  mi- 
ubcefB,91. 

GEEMAN  BAPTISTS. 
Origin  and  emigrationof  the  G.&  to  America,  93; 
Martin  Edwards'  account  of  Ihem.  91;  £.  Win- 


chester's account  of  them,  93;  their  localities;  the 
ipanner  of  cboooiag  and  ordaining  their  ministen;  the 
duties  of  their  bishops;  duties  of  their  deacon;  the 
manner  of  their  public  worriiip ;  their  annual  meal- 
ing, 93;  general  view  of  their  doctrine,  94. 

ENOLDSH  BEVENTHDAT  BAFTI8TB. 
Antiquity  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists'  principle^ 
95;  identity  with  primitive  Christians;  oontnivenyon 
tlie  Sabbatli  in  1650 ;  peisocution  of  the  &  D.  Baptists, 
96 ;  fust  settlement  in  America ;  Wm.  Hisoox  fint 
pastor  oAiression  from  civil  kws,  97;  present  locali- 
ties and  statistics.  97,  99;  church  offioeis;  organ  of 
the  church;  liusrary  institutions  and  societies,  99, 100; 
confemion  of  fiiiih,  100, 101;  viewrfof  bapibm,  103: 
the  Sabbath.  103. 108. 

GERMAN  BEVENTHDAT  BAPTISTS. 
Account  of  their  rise  in  Germany,  and  their  emi- 
gration and  settlement  in  America,  Conrsd  Bebsel, 
and  hb  change  of  views  on  the  Sabbath,  109;  forma- 
tion of  a  monastic  society  at  Ephrata,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa^  110;  principles  of  the  society,  110,  113;  man- 
ner of  woiship,  1 13 ;  Gordon's  account  of  the  society, 
113;  character  of  C.  Bebsel,  114;  thefr  peculiar 
doctrines  and  practices,  114, 115;  literary  and  Sab- 
baihechoob;  decline  of  the  society  in  1777, 115; 
seulemcnts  in  other  places,  116,  117;- position,  and 
appeal  to  the  government  tat  religious  freedom,  and 
exemption  from  the  restrictions  a^  penalties  of  the 
kws  respecting  the  Sabbaih,  117. 

BIBLE  CHRISTIANS. 
The  church  an  ancient  and  heavenly  institution, 
origin  of  the  Bible  Christians,  account  of  Wm.  Cow- 
herd, their  founder,  133;  emigration  to  America,  134; 
locality  and  hbfiorv  in  Phibdelphia,  135;  creed,  or 
religious  vievv-s,  135.  139;  discipline,  order  of  wo^ 
ship,  and  statbtics,  139. 130. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Ori)(in,  statistics,  and  progress  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States ;  outline  of  the  Maryland 
colo:iy,  131 ;  Catholic  toleration  and  Protestant  in- 
tnlcrarion.  132;  Catholic  miaiionarics  and  Hrat  bishop, 
13o,  136;  explanation  of  the  name  "  Roman  Catholic 
Church,"  137;  dogmas  of  tlie  Cailwlic  laith,  138, 
159 ;  prejudice  and  persecution  against  the  Catho- 
lics, 160. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
Sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Chrbtians,  164,  165 ; 
brief  view  of  tlioir  religious  tenets,  166,  169;  Divi- 
nity of  Christ,  166.  168;  church  polity,  169. 

CHURCH  OF  GOD. 

Origin  and  name  of  the  Church  of  God,  170; 
hbiory  of  the  church  in  America,  171 ;  formation  of 
the  first  eldership,  173,  173;  form  and  attributes  of 
the  church,  173;  import  of  the  wonJ  church;  mem- 
ber^ip,  organization,  officora,  form  of  government, 
&c..  174 ;  attributes  of  the  chnrrh.  175;  foith  ami 
practice  of  tlio  Church  of  God.  176,  181 ;  hor  polity, 
181 ;  annual  eldership,  gonernl  eldership.  183;  con- 
stitution of  the  general  elderthip,  183,  184;  resolu- 
tion on  the  Bible  cause,  resolutions  on  education,  184 ; 
reiolutioiw  concerning  church  property,  book  concern, 
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Loid*!  (fay,  daveiy,  mod  tflmperaiiM,  185 ;  fimntioo 
and  ooMtitminn  of  a  mwawwiy  luciety ;  boundanea 
of  tlM  aoDiial  eldenhipi,  186;  publioiiioiM  and  ■!•- 
tntioi,187. 

CONGKBOATIONALIBTB. 

Origin  of  CoDgregationaliwi.  188;  church  formed 
by  Robert  Brown,  and  hk  opinion  of  church  polity, 
189;  Thacherand  Cokking,  6ni  martyia  to  thew  prin- 
ciplat,  189;  act  of  intolerance  pawed  in  1593,  and 
enfiNroement  of  ounibrmity,  190;  John  Robinson,  the 
father  of  Congregatiooalim,  perKCutiocw  agfinNt  Con- 
gregationalieta.  their  flight  to  Holhind,  and  tettlement 
at  Leyden,  191 ;  principles  of  the  -church  at  Loydcn, 
their  removal  to  America,  and  •etilemem  at  Ply- 
mouth, 193,  193;  ■ketch  of  the  spread  of  Puritan 
principles,  194 ;  intolerance  and  banishment  of  Roger 
Williams,  195;  Antiiiomiau  controversy.  195;  Har- 
vard College  inunded,  196;  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
land intoleration  acta,  196;  Cambridge  Platform  set- 
tfad,  197;  banishment  of  Baptists  and  Quakers.  197; 
debotes  respecting  the  proper  sobfccts  of  Inptism,  198; 
prevalency  of  the  halPway  co\'enanl,  198;  Savoy 
oonfassion  of  frith,  and  Saybrook  Platform  esiaMished, 
199 ;  great  revival  in  New  England,  and  rise  of  Uni- 
tarian principles,  199;  disunion  of  church  and  state, 
300;  plan  of  union  Iwtvveen  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists,  301 ;  abrogation  of  this  plan  in  1837. 
CoiH^rcgotkmal  church  polity,  church  councils  and 
oflricers,303 ;  manner  of  creating  and  ordaining  church 
oflicors,  303;  difieront  systems  of  state  organiaitions, 
303,  304;  general  statistics,  and  number  of  literary 
institutions,  304. 

DUTCH  REFORMfiD  CHURCH. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  church  in  Europe  and 
America,  305;  first  ministers,  and  fust  churches  in 
AmerioA,308;  second  and  third  periods  of  the  church, 
308,  309;  Episcopalian  bigotry  and  intolerance.  310; 
Oov.  Fletcher's  civil  establishment,  311;  fourth  pe- 
riod of  the  church,  and  vehement  contonrionfl  between 
the  CcBtus  and  Conferentie  parties,  313—314;  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  introduction  of  English  preach- 
ing, 314.315;  •«  Queen's  College"  founded,  316; 
convention  in  1771  for  promoting  union,  317 ;  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  of  union  in  1713, 318 ;  establishment 
of  a  theological  profosnrate.  and  a  mora  perfect 
organization  of  the  church,  318;  Queen's  College  put 
in  operation  1784,  suspension,  resuscitation  in  1807, 
second  suspension  in  1816,  revived  again  in  1835, 
319 ;  contrast  between  the  church's  past  and  present 
state.  319. 330;  doctrines  of  the  church,  330;  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  331 ;  form  of  wonlkip  and 
statistics,  333, 333. 

DI8CIPLE8  OF  CHRIST. 

Origin  or  rise  of  the  Disciples,  333;  prnposition  for 
Christian  union,  334;  rajection  of  the  overture  by 
the  seceders,  335;  formation  of  the  first  congrega- 
tion of  Disciples  on  Bosh  Run  m  1810,  835;  bap- 
tism of  the  first  Disciples  in  1813,  9fiN5;  their  con- 
nection with  the  Redsfione  Baptist  Association  in 
1813,  and  afterwards  with  the  Mahoning,  336 ;  A. 
Campbell's  debate  with  J.  Walker  in  1830,  and  with 
Mr.  M*Calfa  in  1833.  337;  DMciples  out  oflT  iinm 
the  Baptists,  337;  Campbell's  debate  with  Owen  in 
1839, 338;  their  increase  and  kMalities^  338;  thmr 
frith  and  practice,  338, 339. 


BunPUMCiiT,  contatmng  two  qoeriei^ 
analyas  of  tlie  sacred  oracles,  of  doctrinal  topki^  and 
of  the  great  salvatkm,  831— 336. 

ntOTEBTANT  SPnOOPAL  CHURCH. 
The  writer^  dlfiiculties  in  giving  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  all  the  topics  conneaied  with  the  rise,  pr»- 
grcss,  frith,  and  practice  of  the  P.  E.  Charch,  396; 
statement  of  his  plan  and  intentionB,  336 ;  three  dtA 
ferent  existing  theories  in  regard  to  man's  oonnectam 
with  the  first  and  second  Adam,  337 ;  doctrinal  system 
of  the  church,  and  the  Scriptures,  338;  of  docurine, 
man's  primitive  state,  consequences  of  the  fril,  of 
man's  ability  to  repent,  of  redemption,  incarnation 
of  the  Word,  conditions  of  redemption,  oflke  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  of  the  nature  of  man's  change ;  perpetuity 
of  the  change ;  of  the  use  of  means,  34tV--346 ;  order 
of  serx-ice  and  festivals,  346 ;  of  the  church,  348;  of 
the  sacramcnis.  350 ;  of  baptitnu  850;  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  355 ;  of  the  ministry,  356 ;  ordcn  of  the  mi- 
nistry, 359 ;  of  the  laity,  361 ;  legislature  of  the 
church,  363 ;  relation  to  other  religious  bodies,  363; 
general  hiniory,  864 ;  particular  hislury  in  the  slates  of 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Alossa- 
chusetls.  South  Carolina,  New  York.  Rhode  Island, 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Ohio,  Missifesipin. 
Michigan,  Tennessee,  Kenmcky.  Akbama,  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  Indiana,  Florida,  Missouri,  366 — 373; 
general  institutions,  874. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Origin  or  rise  of  ttiis  society,  875 ;  localities  and 
statistics,  375 ;  guvemmcnt  of  the  oaiociation,  875 
statistics  ogain,  and  salaries  of  the  preochcn,  375 
funds  of  the  church,  book  concern,  education,  876 
articles  of  frith,  877,  878 ;  conferences,  879. 

FRIENDS  OR  QUAKERS. 
Rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  379  ;  account  of 
George  Fox,  879,  880 ;  rapid  spread  of  Quaker  prin- 
ciples, 881 ;  fint  seitlemenis  in  America,  883 ;  go- 
vernment and  discipline  of  the  society.  888.  383 ; 
statistics  and  doctrines.  884 ;  testimony  against  slavery, 
war,  litigation  and  conformity  to  the  world,  888,889 : 
division  of  the  society  in  1^7,889. 

SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
Origin  of  the  society,  390 ;  doctrines  of  the  society, 
391— -394 ;  their  testimony  against  a  hireling  minis- 
try, war,  slavery,  baths,  law-suits,  superfluity  and  vain 
amusements,  895 ;  discipline  and  government  of  the 
society,  395—898. 

GERMAN  REFORMED  CIICRCH. 
Import  of  the  name,  398 ;  notice  of  Ulrich  Zwingli, 
the  founder  of  the  church,  398.  399 ;  difiercnce  be- 
tween Lutherans  and  Reformed,  399 ;  sketch  of  John 
Calvin,  300;  diflerenoe  between  Calvin  and  Zwingli. 
301 ;  form  of  government,  oonformalinn  and  doctrinnl 
system,  303 ;  origin  of  the  church  in  America.  303 ; 
Heidelheif  Catechism,  her  symbolical  book,  303; 
government,  localitiea,  and  alaiiatios,  304, 305 ;  theofo- 
gical  seminary  and  Marshall  College,  located  at  Mer- 
cenburg.  305 ;  oflicial  organs,  the  *•  Weekly  Messen- 
ger,"  and  **  Christliche  Zeitschrift,**  published  at 
Chambershuig,  305:  hisioiy  and  statiatics  of  the 
ehuch  m  the  west,  306. 
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JEWS  AND  TREIR  RELIGION, 

Origin  of  rivtliiaiian,  307;  Bible  the  rule  or  life, 
307;  origin  and  historv  of  the  Jewii.  308. 309 ;  Mowe 
and  tlM  Manic  atate.  309 ;  Heathen  and  Cluriation  pre- 
judice. 309,  310;  doctrine,  or  belief  of  the  Jew, 
louchi^  th3  Meariah  of  the  Chrirtiana,  311,  313; 
thfiir  rejectrni  of  Chrial,  313  :  unity  ami  ideriii:y  of 
the  Jemn,  315 ;  hiiiu>ry,  •tatiaiin*.  and  polity  of  ihe 
Jews  in  the  United  States.  317.  318. 
LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

Pounder  and  name  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  330; 
character  of  the  German*,  330 ;  origin  of  the  Hpforma- 
tion,33l :  opponitioii  from  church  uiid  italc.  333;  divi- 
non  among  ths  refbrroerR,  333 ;  death  of  L-ither.  mii- 
goinarv  conflicts,  treaty  of  Paflcui,  and  diet  of  Augx- 
bufg,  ^33 ;  I^itlieran  population,  and  finu  sottlcnientii 
in  America,  334 — 337 :  character  and  \n\mn  of  Muh- 
lenharg  and  oiheni,  337.  338 ;  story  of  nn  Indian 
naiaaefe,  338 :  deleterious  efleciK  of  the  American 
revolutian,  333  ;  formation  of  the  general  8>-nod,  and 
a  general  organization,  330;  theological  seminary, 
and  Pennsylvania  college  at  Cett)'shurg.  Pa^  330, 
331 ;  other  inslitutionB,  and  statistical  view,  331 ; 
government  and  discipline,  333;  doctrinal  v\o\v% 
334 — 337 ;  forms  of  worship  and  church  order,  338 — 
341 ;  note  on  Luther's  Calvinism,  343. 
L.\TTERDAY  SAINTS. 

Biography  of  Joseph  Smith,  his  visions  and  revc- 
latims,  344 ;  account  of  the  book  of  Monnon.345 ;  lirst 
organiatina  of  the  church  in  1830,  346;  Mormon 
settlements  formed,  346;  Nauvoocity,  their  increase 
and  statistics,  347 :  their  doctrinal  views,  348 ;  note 
bf  the  editor,  348,  34J. 

MORAVIANS. 

Their  origin,  fint  colony  and  brotherly  a^rreement, 
350;  their  Christian  principles  and  polity,  351,  .3.'>3 ; 
their  misskmaiy  and  educational  economy,  353; 
sketch  of  their  manner  of  living  in  brethren,  sistcn, 
and  widows'  houses,  354 ;  account  of  their  public 
srofship  and  peculiarities,  355 ;  localities  and  titati!>> 
lies,  356;  principal  establishnienls  in  the  United 
SfialeH.  and  chief  settlements  in  Eny^lnnd,  356;  priv 
cipal  missions  among  the  hcaihro,  357. 
METHODIST  BOCIETY. 

Origin  of  the  society.  357 ;  pn»srcsB  aiMl  govern- 
BMOt,  357 ;  secesakiD  of  miuisiers,  358 ;  statistics,  358. 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Sketch  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  358 ;  gene- 
ral rules  of  the  NL  societies,  359;  rise  and  progiess 
of  Methodism  in  America.  360, 361;  Wesley  Chapel 
and  firat  mtsiionaries  to  this  ruuntry,  363 ;  A^lNiry 
and  Wright  sent  to  America ;  first  conference  in  PhiU- 
delphia.  in  1773 ;  spread  of  Methodism,  &C..363 ;  perw 
seeutjon  and  malcontents,  364 :  Dr.  Coke  and  Anbury 
appointed  superintendents,  365;  propriety  and  vnli- 
oily  of  their  ordination,  366;  first  geneml  conference 
and  rapid  increase,  367 ;  extent  and  ccnernl  statitaics, 
aeceenons,  and  doctrines,  368 — 371;  govemmonr, 
371 — 373 ;  funds,  book  concern,  education,  374, 375  ; 
benevolent  enterprises  and  statistics,  378, 379. 
MiSTHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 

Statistics,  380;  first  general  convention,  390; 
basis  of  government,  380;  constitution  and  elemenu 
ary  principles,  381 ;  sketch  of  the  government  and 
discipline,  381,  383 ;  points  of  difference  between 
the  E.  M.  and  M.  P.  churches,  383. 


REFORMED  METHODIST  CURRCH. 

Origin  of  the  R.  M.  church,  383;  first  conforence, 
383 ;  doctrines  and  government,  384 ;  distingubhing 
point  of  liiiih,  364;  conditions  of  membenhip,  polity 
of  the  church,  385 ;  their  progress  and  leading  men, 
386,  387;  statistics  and  oommunirr  project,  388; 
their  localitios  and  church  order,  389 ;  account  of 
secessions  and  peculiarities  in  their  foith  and  disci- 
pline, 390. 

WESLEYAN  MSTHODIST  CHURCH. 

Wesley's  arbitrary  authority  over  the  first  Metho* 
ilisi  societies,  391 ;  peculiarities  of  Wealeyan  Method- 
ism, 393;   elementary  principles^  393;  articles  of 
religion,  393,  394;  polity  and  statistics,  395. 
AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Origin  of  the  African  church,  396 ;  cause  of  sepa- 
ration fixun  the  M.  E,  church,  396;  opposition  by  the 
white  Methodists.  397;  general  convention  in  1816, 
and  points  of  difllerence  between  the  white  and  Afri- 
can A^thodists,  398;  statistics,  book  concern,  edu- 
cation, d:c,  399. 
AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCK 

History  of  tho  origin  and  pngtom  of  the  church, 
399,  400;  cause  of  diflicalties  and  separation  from 
the   white   Methodists,  401 ;   oiganiaation  of  the 
church  and  fust  conference,  403;  doctrines  of  the 
cimrch,  403 ;  rules  regulating  their  moral  oonuuci,  f 
404;  church  government,  404,  405;  oonventional  ] 
department,  405;  statistics,  405. 
MENNONITM. 

CharMter,  travels,  and  labon  of  Meno  Simon,  406 ;  ; 
persecution  of  the  Mennonites  in  Europe,  and  their  ' 
first  settlements  m  America,  407 ;  leading  article*  .r 
the  Dortrecht  confession  of  faith,  408 — 414 ;  govern- 
ment,  localities,  and  statistics,  415. 

REFORMED  MENNONITE  SOCIETY. 

Fimt  Mennonites,  and  origin  of  the  reformed  "^ 
ciety,  416;  sketch  of  John  Ilerr,  its -^founder,  417;  ! 
chief  articles  of  their  Christian   foith,  417--430; 
statistical  sketch,  431 

Nt::W  JERUSALEM  CHURCH.  ' 

Swcdenborg's  writings,  their  confeauon  of  faith,  , 
431 ;  biography  of  E.  Swedenborg,  433 ;  sketch  of  ' 
the  distracted  state  of  the  religious  world,  433— 434 ;  ,j 
progressive  Christianity,  435 ;  character  of  the  Deity,  | 
436;  character  and  work  of  the  Saviour,  437 ;  origin  J 
and  nature  of  sin,  438;  identity  of  Father  and  Son,  I 
439;  work  of  redemption,  430;  doctrine  of  the  re-  I 
tturreciion  and  of  a  future  state,  431;  canonical  ,1 
books,  431 ;  Win.  Mamn's  opinion  of  Swedenborg 
and  Swedenhnrgicm,  433 — 434 ;  tinMle  against  mo- 
dern secuC  435 ;  Swcdenborg*s  high  pretensions,  436; 
roup  tTtrit  of  the  New  Church  tenets,  and  of  various 
anthor^4.38— 441 ;  perKCUtions  against  Newchurch- 
m>n,  443,  413;  writings  of  Swedenborg,  444,  445; 
liKvilitii's  of  the  New  Church,  446;  society  formed 
in  Ijy.vlon,  in  1787.  447;  introduction  of  the  doc- 
trin«>:<  of  Swedenborg  into  the  United  States,  in  1784, 
419;  statistics  niid  church  polity,  449;  sketch  of 
public:iiioii8,  451,  453;  points  of  casuittrv,  45i; 
summary  of  doctrines,  or  religious  creed,  455- — 457. 

/OMISH  CHURCH. 
Their   identity  with  Mpnnoiiites,  457 ;  their  go- 
vernment and  nio.lo  of  wuniihi{»,  458;  their  fiuth  and 
8;aiis:ics,  458. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.    (O. 
Doctrinen.  or  confcnion  of  fiiiih,  459 ;  ibnns  of 
wonhip,  469»  461 ;  church  Rovcniineni,  4C2 — 1S5; 
history  of  Presbytorianism,  465—467 ;  fiwt  churche* 
oUahibhcd  in  America,  and  first  presbytery  i(>rined  in 
;T0G,4e5;  fiwttynoi  held  in  1717.  463;  difficaltiou 
between  the  synoJ  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  | 
470,  471 ;  state  of  the  church  during  the  Revolution,  , 
473;  literary  iiutitutiona.  education  and   innrriages,  ! 
474.475;  first  General  Amcmbly  in  1789,  and  great  ; 
revival  in  the  west,  476.  477;  orii(in  and  cause  of 
the  dtviriion  in  the  church,  478,  479 ;  doines  of  the  , 
convention    in  Philadelphia,   held    in   1837,   480 ; 
account  of  the   division  which   took   place  in  the 
Assembly  in  1838,  481 ;  siatisticii,  education,  publi- 
cation and  Ix^novolent  societies,  482 — 483. 

PRE9BVTERIAN  CHIJRCH.    (N.  S) 
Principles  and  govcmnicnl  of  the  church,  485—  [ 
487 ;  ibrmn  of  public  worship,  488 ;  her  Calvinistic  | 
dortrincs.  489 ;  genius  and  characier  of  tlic  church,  : 
490;  union  of  the    New    York  and    Plnladelphia  , 
synods,  and  plan  of  union :  also  between  the  Prcuby- 
terians  and  Congregationalist^  49 1 ;    the  "plan  of 
union."  connected  with  other  difficulties,  occasioned  , 
a  split  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  493 ;  formaticui 
and  success  of  the  American   Home  Missionary  so-  | 
ciety,  494. 495 ;  acts  and  doings  of  the  General  As-  | 
sembly  in  1837  and  1838, 496;  suit  in  court,  its  re- 


hulvveen  iho  A»<ociale  and  Relbmiod  churches,  and 
rise  of  the  Aswxtiaie  Rcformoil  church.  533 ;  reorgnn- 
iz  ition  of  the  Reformed  Pn»»byterian  church,  doctrim^s 
and  peculinr  opinions,  534 ;  psalmody,  sacraroenu! 
communion,  civil  government,  and  ordinance  of  pub- 
lic aocial  cw^nantiug,  535,  536;  localities,  beiic\-u- 
Icnt  endowments  and  statistics.  537. 

RBSTOR  ATIONIST9. 

Religious  faith  of  the  Resiorationists,  538;  nature, 
desigfi,  and  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom,  539 ;  prools 
and  arguments  in  support  of  their  peculiar  viewv. 
510 — 544;  criticisms  on  a  few  words  and  phraset*. 
515;  objections  answered,  546 — 548;  history  of 
Restorationism.  548;  statistics,  church  government, 
peculiarities,  and  points  of  difl[<*rence  between  Re- 
sloratiouisra  and  Univcrsalism,  549. 
RIVER  BRETHREN. 

Corruptions  and  intoleraiioii  in  Europe,  induced 
many  Germans  and  others  to  immigrate  to  America, 
555;  account  of  Alexander  Mack  and  others,  551; 
origin  of  the  German  Seventh-Day  BaftfiUft  552; 
great  reviviils  of  religion,  and  origin  of  the  River 
Brethrfn^  553;  statistics,  faith,  ond  practice,  553 — 
554 ;  peculiar  views,  annual  conferences  and  general 
character,  555,  556. 

dC  H  WE  XK  PELDEES. 

Sketch  of  Caspar  S<'hwenkfeld,  and  three  points 
on  which  he  diflered  from  Luther  and  others,  557 ; 


suit  and  withdrawal,  496. 497;  result  of  8i>veml  suits    Zu    *    'Tv     I  .  ^V       V 

lv»....„«n...Hj..;nl.U.lnnHin.livi.l..nlPh..rrho,  407.  '  Schweukfeld's  chamcter  asa  wnler,pewecuUODof 


betiveen  parlies  in  local  and  individual  ciiurches,  497 ; 
benevolent  institutions,  education,  and  statistics,  498. 

CU.MBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.- 

Origin  of  the  C.  P.  chun^h,  499;  groat  revival  and 
opposition  to  the  Cumberland  presbytery,  501 — 502; 
the  presbytery  charged,  tried,  and  a  part  silenced, 
504 ;  excision  of  the  Cumberland  presbytery.  505 ; 
formation  of  a  new  Cumberland  pres^-lery.  506; 
constitution  of  the  presbytery,  507 ;  sketch  of  Finii 
Emng,  507 ;  great  trials  and  o])po8ition.  508 ;  success 
and  pulpit  omtory,  509;  first  synod  established.  510; 
confession  of  faith,  5)2;  peculiarities,  motto  and  di(^ 
ficullies,  513;  general  assembly  (brmcHl  in  1829, 
514;  litem ry  institutions  and  periodicals,  515;  sta- 
tistics in  1834 ;  introduction  and  spread  of  tlie  gootpel 


his  followers,  their  flight  to  £)enmark,  Holland,  and 
I  Pennsylvania,  558;    their  first  settlements,  piesent 
localities  and  statistics.  559  ;  their  peculiar  practice 
with  regard  to  infants,  560. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 
!  Account  of  their  origin  and  leading  men,  560 ; 
I  first  conference,  formation  of  a  discipline,  and  sketch 
of  Wui.  Otterbein,  561 ;  doctrines,  govemroent  and 
,  conferences,  562;  church  officers  aiul  statistics,  563 ; 
,  appendix,  containing  a  narrative  of  the  life  and  times 
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PRBBBIIT  OQNDITJON. 

This  association  of  piofessing  Chiis- 
Musists  (1844)  of  one  hunted  and 
six  ministers,  settled  and  itinerating ;  and 
of  two  hundml  and  ten  organized  oongre* 
gitions ;  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  statistical  tables  of  the 
diflerent  Presbyteries,  which  are,  however, 
sonaewhat  defective,  there  are  about  15,000 
communicants.  AQowing  four  to  each 
communicant  (or  children  and  other  adhe- 
rants,  it  will  make  about  75,000  persons 
as  connected  with  this  society. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  during  the 
last  term,  was  twenty-nine;  but  as  for 
several  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease,  their  number  may  be  estimated  at 
thirty  for  the  ensuing  term, — of  which 
number,  one-fourth  is  usually  added  every 
year  to  the  list  of  ministers. 

LOCATION. 

This  society  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Western  States.  Prior  to  the 
year  1633,  there  was  a  Presbytery  in  the 
Southern  States,  called  the  Pfesbytcry  of 
the  Carolinas,  consisting  of  eight  minis- 
ters, most  of  whom  had  large  congrega- 
tions. But  in  that  year  by  an  act  of  the 
supreme  judicatory  of  that  body,  all  slave- 
holders were  excluded  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  church ;  since  that  time  all  those 
i  ministers  and  most  of  the  people,  have 


either  removed  to  the  non-daveholding 
States,  or  connected  themselves  with  other 
societies.  In  the  State  of  Vennont  there 
are  two  small  congregations,  hot  none  in 
any  ciC  the  other  New  England  States. 
There  are  three  ministenand  a  ftfw  vacant 
congregations  in  Canada. 

The  judicatories  of  this  body  now  con- 
sist of  a  S3mod  and  thirteen  Pieshyteries. 
The  following  summary  of  the  statistical 
table  will  present  some  idea  of  the  present 
condition  of  this  society.  The  names  ol 
the  Presbyteries  generally  indicate  their 
locality. 


PTHbTUMlH. 

SutBt. 

Wo-lHin 

NaCon  No.  Coo 

r^ml)rid|Ci>, 

]f*w  Tflflt- 

4 

10 

934« 

Nttw  York: 

5 

7 

S56* 

Pfinnijlrantt. 

7 

18 

116fi* 

2 

6 

«1 

Wb^TiiiriE^t, 

f^i^nn^rUft/iiM, 

e 

19 

£259 

.AlhriT^ani. 

PhnFt^^lvA/tim, 

i« 

S3 

963* 

rJiArLipn, 

fpnniylruijk. 

19 

90 

S12S* 

OhiOn 

(WbJu. 

7 

17 

1881* 

Rirhluia. 

Ohio, 

i 

16 

735* 

Ifutlirn^vn. 

Ohio. 

8 

SS 

1619 

Aftnirtn 

Ohio. 

0 

33 

728* 

fridiflm, 

2 

14 

367* 

UKndiH, 

■? 

le 

387* 

Trinidftri.W.  |. 

f 

Min«  iuwmLpifr 

Iti 

M 

211 

13.477 

*  ThosB  msrked  thw*  are  iocomplete,  there  bete 
no  retmns  from  eevexBl  congragationf ,  and  aome  dr 
theae  the  largest  in  the  Prubyteiy:  15,000  ia  the 
eatimated  number  of  commnnicanta. 

Several  Pre^teriea,  though  marked  aa  located  in 
a  particolar  atste,  indnde  also  the  care  of  congrega- 
tiona  in  the  nei^boring  statea,  e.  g.  the  Preabytery 
of  Cambridge.  New  York,  inchidea  the  congregatknia 
in  Vermont  and  Canada  Eaat 
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The  Synod,  which  is  composed  of  all 
the  ministers  and  one  ruling  elder  from 
each  congregation,  meets  annually  on  its 
own  adjournment.  Each  Presbytery  meets 
on  its  own  adjournment,  and  as  oflen  as 
circumstances  require. 

The  Theological  Seminary  is  located  at 
Camionsburg,  Fa.  It  has  two  proffcssor- 
ships— one  of  didactic  theology  and  He- 
brew, at  present  filled  by  James  Martin, 
D.  D.;  the  other  of  church  history,  pasto- 
ral the6logy  and  biblical  literature,  at  pre* 
sent  filled  by  Thomas  Beveridge,  D.  D. 
At  this  institution  there  is  but  one  term 
each  year,  which  continues  from  the  first 
Monday  of  November  until  the  last  of 
March.  The  students  are  required  to  at- 
tend four  terms  to  complete  their  course 
of  study.  The  professors  give  lectures  on 
their  respective  subjects.  The  text  book 
which  is  used  in  didactic  theology  is  "  Jo- 

HANNI8  MaRKII  ChRISTIANJB  T^EOLOOIiE 

Medulla." 

DOCTRINE  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America,  is  a  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  and  holds  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  as  set  forth  in  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
Hence  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  is  her  Confession  of  Faith;  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  are  her 
authorized  systems  of  catechetical  instruc- 
tion. The  Form  of  Presbyterial  Church 
Grovemmont,  and  the  Directory  for  public 
worship  and  for  family  worship,  are  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  as  of  obligatory 
authority  in  this  church.  The  xxiii.  chap- 
ter of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  respecting 
the  concern  of  the  civil  magistrate  with 
the  church,  is  received  with  some  explana- 
tions, which  are  given  in  the  Declaration 
and  Testimony  which  this  church  has 
adopted  and  published.  These  explana- 
tions deny  to  the  civil  magistrate  any  au- 
thority in  or  control  over  the  church,  as 
respects  either  doctrine  or  discipline,  by 
virtue  of  his  olfice.  The  church  is  re- 
garded as  a  free  and  independent  society, 
to  be  jTovomod  and  PRgulated  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God, 
and  responsible  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  her  duty  to  Christ  her  only  king  and 
head. 


The  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
concerning  public,  social,  religious  vowing 
or  covenanting,  as  set  forth  in  the  xxii. 
chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  as 
formerly  practised  by  the  churches  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Holland,  is  both  held 
and  practised  by  this  church, — with  this 
difference,  that  the  civil  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  king- 
doms of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 
or  any  mingling  of  civil  with  religious 
afllairs,  have  no(  been  regarded  by  this 
church  as  belonging  to  the  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  part  of  this  duty. 

This  church,  both  m  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, has  always  adhered  to  the  use  of  a 
literal  poetic  version  of  the  inspired  Book 
of  Psalms  in  the  praises  of  God^  as  that 
only  appointed  of  Grod,  and  consequently 
the  only  proper  one. 

As  other  bodies  of  professing  Christians, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country, 
profess  adherence  to  the  standards  and 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
the  Associate  Church  also,  from  an  early 
period  of  her  existence  in  this  country, 
has  published  a  ''  Declaration  and  Testi- 
mony," more  particularly  setting  forth, 
explaining,  and  defending  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Westminster  standards,  and 
stating  the  prevailing  errors  against  which 
this  church  considers  herself  called  upon 
to  testify.  To  this  Declaration  and  Testi- 
mony she  has  prefixed  a  narrative,  briefly 
setting  forth  some  of  the  leading  facts  in 
her  history,  and  the  reasons  of  her  main- 
taining a  separate  communion  from  other 
existing  denominations  of  the  present  day. 
These  books,  which  constitute  the  publicly 
authorized  su^xjrdinate  standards,  together 
with  her  Book  of  Discipline,  set  forth  all 
the  distinctive  principles  and  doctrines  of 
this  church.  Those  l)ooks  she  calls  her 
subordinate  standards,  because  held  in 
subordination  to  the  Bible, — the  supreme 
standard  of*  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  following  formula  of  questions, 
proposed  to  private  members  on  their  o<l- 
mission  to  fellowship  in  the  church,  will 
give  a  brief  but  pretty  distinct  view  of  the 
principles  and  religious  practices  of  this 
church : 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the 
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Oid  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  Word 
of  God,*  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice? 

2.  Do  you  profess  your  adherence  to 
I  he  Wesiiniiister  Confession  of  Faith, 
Larger  and  fcihorter  Catechisms,  Form  of 
Prosbytcrial  Church  Government,  and  Di- 
rectory for  the  worship  of  God,  as  these 
arc  received  and  witnessed  for  by  us,  in 
our  Declaration  and  Testimony,  lor  the 
doctrine  and  order  of  the  church  of 
Christ? 

3.  Do  you  proiess  your  resolution 
through  grace  to  continue  in  the  faith,  ac- 
cording to  the  protcssion  you  now  make 
of  it,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  house  of  God ;  to  be  dili- 
gent in  your  attendance  on  public  ordi- 
nances, teaching  and  sealing,  according  to 
your  profession,  on  secret  prayer,  on 
family  worship,  as  you  may  have  opportu- 
nity, (to  be  used  if  the  applicant  be  a  heod 
of  a  family,)  in  keeping  up  family  worship 
daily,  morning  and  evening,  and  to  per- 
form all  other  duties  incumbent  on  you, 
according  to  this  profession,  in  whatever 
station  you  may  occupy  in  life ;  and  that 
you  will  make  conscience  of  promoting 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  his  truths, 
as  by  other  means,  so  more  especially  by 
a  holy  and  spiritual  conversation,  consist- 
ent with  your  profession  ? 

HISTORY. 

The  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  in 
North  America,  is  a  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.     The  brief  space  to  which 
this  sketch  is  necessarily  limited,  forbids 
us  to  n^Cer  particularly  to  that  eventful  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, that   inter\'enes  between  the   years 
163S  and  1688.     Yet  the  causes  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  Secession  of  1733, 
may  be  distinctly  found  in  the  history  of 
that  period.    During  that  reforming  period, 
the  church  complained  of  the  law  of  pa- 
,  tronage  as  an  evil,  and  had  obtained  va- 
*  rious  arts  auainst  it,  particularly  an  Act 
j;  of  Parliament  passed  at  Edinburgh,  March 
;  mh,  1649,  Charles  I.  and  II.  Pari.  2  Sess. 
I'  Act  39,  the  patronage  of  kirks  was  abol- 
I  vihod.     That  act  had  such  an  immediate 
I'  (onrK^tion  ^^^th   the  origin  of  the  Asso- 
|i  elate  Church,  that  we  may  transcribe  at 


least  a  part  of  it,  as  follows — "  Consider- 
ing that  iiatronage  and  presentation  of 
kirks  is  an  evil  and  bondage,  under  which 
the  Lord's  people  and  the  ministers  of  this 
hind  have  long  groaned ;  and  that  it  hath 
no  warrant  in  God's  word,  but  is  founded 
only  on  the  common  law,  and  is  a  custom 
popish,  and  brought  into  the  kirk  in  time 
of  ignorance  and  superetition ;  and  that 
the  same  is  contrary  to  the  Second  book 
of'  JJisciptinCj  in  which,  upon  solid  and 
good  ground,  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
abuses  that  are  desired  to  be  reformed, 
and  [contrary]  unto  several  acts  of  Gene- 
ral Assemblies ;  and  that  it  is  prejudicial 
to  the  liba-ty  of  the  peqjyle  and  planting 
of  kirks,  and  unto  the  free  calling  and 
entry  of  ministers  unto  their  charge :  and 
the  said  estates  being  willing  and  desirous 
to  promote  and  advance  tlie  reformation 
foresaid,  that  everything  in  the  house  of 
God  may  be  ordered  according  to  his  word 
and  commandment,  do  therefore,  from  a 
sense  of  the  fyigtmr  obligations,  and  upon 
the  former  groMds  and  reasons,  discharge 
forever  hereafter,  all  patronages  and  pre- 
sentations of  kirksy  whether  belonging  to 
the  king  or  any  laic  patron,  prcsbjieries, 
or  others  within  this  kingdom,  as  being 
unlawful  and  unwarrantable  by  God's 
word,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and 
hberties  of  this  Kirk ;  and  do  therefore 
rescind,  make  void,  and  annul  all  gifts  and 
rights  granted  theroanent,  and  ail  former 
acts  made  in  Parliament,  or  in  any  infe- 
rior judicatory,  in  favor  of  any  patron  or 
patrons  whatsoever,  so  far  as  the  same 
doth  or  may  relate  unto  the  presentation 
of  kirks ;"  making  it  a  penal  ofltnce,  un- 
der any  pretext,  to  give  or  receive  such 
presentation.  And  Presbyteries  were  pro- 
hibited from  admitting  to  trials  for  ordina- 
tion any  candidate  upon  any  such  presenta- 
tion. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  this  act 
was  in  full  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  her  first 
organization  under  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  from  Popery. 
In  the  first  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up 
by  .Tohn  Knox,  we  find  the  following  rule : 
"  No  minister  sh(>iild  be  intruded  on  any 
particular  kirk,  without  their  consent." 
The  same  principle  is  asserted  in  the  Se- 
cond Book  of  Discipline,  adopted  in  1578, 
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and  in  force  until  1640.  This  principle 
is  also  repeatedly  recognised  in  the  Direc- 
tory of  the  Westminster  divines. 

The  above  act  of  Parliamemt  continued 
in  force  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  until 
the  year  1712,  or  the  11th  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  the  doctrine  of  patronage  was  again 
revived  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  the  great  grief  of 
at  least  most  good  men  in  her.  Many  of 
these  not  only  opposed  the  reviving  of 
patronage  to  tlie  last,  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, but  entered  their  solemn  protest 
against  it  in  the  Assembly.  The  exercise 
of  the  right  of  patroqage,  at  this  time  re- 
stored to  the  patrons,  was  for  some  time 
used  with  mildness,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
congregations  were  generally  consulted  by 
the  patrons.  But  men  greedy  of  power 
and  |;ain,  were  not  long  restrained  by 
principles  of  moderation.*  Cases  soon 
arose,  where  the  patrons  altogether  disre- 
garded the  wishes  of  the  people;  and 
church  courts  were  soon  found  corrupt 
enough  to  sustain  them  in  it. 

A  flagrant  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
the  parish  of  Kinross,  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline.  Sir  John 
Bruce  the  patron,  gave  the  presentation,  to 
a  Mr.  Robert  Stark,  a  very  unpopular 
nominee,  to  whose  ministry,  the  body  of 
the  people  could  not  be  induced  to  submit. 
This  case,  according  to  a  late  historian, 
was  one  of  the  most  scandalous  intrusions 
that  ever  was  made  in  a  Christian  con- 
gregation.f  The  Presbytery  positively 
refused  to  take  any  steps  towards  Mr. 
Stark's  ordination.  The  Synod  of  Fife, 
to  which  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline 
belonged,  with  the  aid  of  the  Assembly, 
resolved,  however,  to  settle  him  at  all  haz- 
ards. This  case  came  before  the  General 
Assembly  in  May,  1732,  and  it,  together 
wfth  similar  cases,  which  were  now  be- 
coming more  frequent,  led  to  the  adoption 
of  nn  act  at  that  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
^^ane^  planting  vacant  churches,"  in 
whiclr  the  doctrine  of  patronage  was  re- 
cognised, and  such  settlements  as  that  of 
Kinross  were  approved. 

This  not  gave  great  oflence  to  many 
t^odly  people,  and  was  regarded  as  violat- 


*  Struther't  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  I  p.  509. 
t  Prazer*s  IJk  of  Ralph  Enkine,  p.  190. 


ing  the  long  received  principled  of  the 
church. 

In  October  following,  Mr.  Eheoexer 
Erskine,  minister  at  Stirling,  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  of 
Perth  and  Stirling,  condenmed  with  free- 
dom and  plainness  of  speech  some  of  the 
prevailing  sins  of  that  time,  and  particu- 
larly the  act  of  the  Assembly  of  May  pre- 
ceding, "  Anent  the  settlemetU  (f  vacant 
churcJies^  4^m"  referring  to  the  Kinross 
and  other  cases. 

The  Synod  took  oflence  at  the  freedom 
with  which  Mr.  Erskine  attacked  the  ac^ 
and  decisions  of  the  Assembly,  and  im- 
mediately took  measures  to  censure  him 
for  the  sentiments  uttered  in  the  sermon. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  olt 
proceedings  which  led  to  the  secession 
and  organization  of  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Scotland,  which  event  took  place 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1733. 

The  reader  will  at  once  see  the  connex- 
ion between  the  secession  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  church  on  the  subject  of  pat- 
ronage. The  seceding  brethren  who 
formed  the  Associate  Presbytery  main- 
tained, that  in  condenrming  patronage  and 
the  decisions  of  the  judicatories  sanction- 
ing the  settlement  of  ministers  in  congre- 
gations against  the  consent  of  the  people, 
they  were  only  acting  in  conformity  with 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  church. 
They  accordingly  bore  a  very  decided 
testimony  against  patronage.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Penn- 
sylvania expressed  their  sentiments  on  this 
subject. 

"  The  revival  of  patronage  was  one  of 
the  evils  which  resulted  to  the  church 
from  mei^ng  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
into  that  of  England,  in  1707. 

"  The  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, being  generally  of  the  communion 
of  the  Episcopal  church  of  England,  and 
one  class  of  them  dignitaries  in  it,  was  not 
to  be  expected  they  would  act  the  part  of 
friends  to  the  Presbyterian  interest.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  year  1711,  [1712,?] 
when  a  party' who  entertained  a  deadly 
hatred  against  the  English  dissenters,  and 
against  the  Church  of  Scotland,  prevailed, 
the  Parliament  grievously  injured  both,  and 
took  from  the  people  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter, the  liberty  of  choosing  their  own  pas- 
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ton ;  restoring  to  some  men  of  rank,  or 
to  the  crown,  certain  rights,  which  they 
claimed  from  the  laws  and  customs  of 
popish  times,  to  provide  for  vacant  con* 
greoations  such  ministers  as  they  thought 

There  were,  it  is  true,  other  causes  of 
grievance  at  the  same  time  that  patronage 
was  restored;  but  this  was  the  most  prom- 
inent, and  the  one  which  led  to  the  seces- 
sion and  oi^nization  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Scotland,  and  that  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Associate  Church  of 
North  America.  It  may  here  be  observed, 
that  the  main  question  at  issue  then,  was 
precisely  the  saipe  in  all  its  important 
bearings,  with  the  one  which  has  issued  in 
the  great  secession  of  1843. 

One  other  circumstance  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  state,  in  order  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Associate  Church  in  this 
country  to  its  proper  source.  In  the  year 
1744,  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Scot- 
land having  greatly  increased,  it  was 
judged  necessary,  (or  tlic  sake  of  conve- 
nience, to  constitute  a  Synod.  But  in  the 
next  year  a  controversy  arose  in  the  Sy- 
nod, which  issued  in  its  disruption.  The 
oath  to  be  sworn  by  such  as  were  admit- 
ted bui^hers,  or  freemen  of  towns  in  Scot- 
land, had,  in  some  places,  this  clause: 
**  Here  I  protest  before  God  and  your  lord- 
ships, that  I  profess  and  allow  with  all  my 
heart,  the  true  religion  presently  professed 
within  this  realm,  and  authorized  by  the 
laws  thereof,  that  I  shall  abide  thereat, 
and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end,  re- 
nouncing the  Roman  religion  called  Pa- 
pistry." The  controversy  turned  on  the 
point,  whether  it  was  consistent  and  law- 
ful  for  dissenters,  or  those  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  national  church,  to  swear 
this  oath,  knowing  that  it  was  the  profes- 
sion of  religion  in  the  national  church 
that  was  intended  by  the  government  im- 
posing the  oath.     DifTerent  sides  of  this 


I  question  were  advocated  in  Synod,  and 
•  the  disputes  ran  so  high  that,  in  1747,  the 
I  body  divided,  and  each  party  claimed  the 
.  nanKi  o^"  the  "  Associate  »Synod."  But 
^  the  public  soon  affixed  distinguishing  epi- 
[  thols  to  each  of  the  parties.     Those  who 


*P9arratite,  p.  S8,  Gth  e£tkiii,  W.  &  Yoong, 
PhilidelphiB,  iwi9. 


opposed  the  lawfuhiess  and  consisti*ncy  of 
swearing  the  oath,  were  called  Anti-bur* 
gkcrs^  and  the  advocates  of  the  oath  Bur- 
ghers, It  was  with  the  former  of  these 
that  the  Associate  Presbytery  in  this  coun- 
try was  connected.  The  latter  never  had 
an  organization  in  this  country. 


THK  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ASSOCI- 
ATE CHURCH  INTO  NORTH  AMERICA. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  secession,  indi- 
viduals approving  of  the  principals  of  the 
secession  emigrated  to  this  country,  both 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  These  not  find- 
ing here  any  denomination  of  professing 
Christians  fully  concurring  with  them  in 
their  views  of  religious  faith  and  duty,  and 
wishing  still  to  retain  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  their  primitive  purity, 
they  petitioned  the  Anti-burgher  Associate 
Synod  of  Scotland,  to  send  over  some  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  to  their  assistance. 

In  compliance  with  this  petition,  Messrs. 
Alexander  Gellatly  and  Andrew  Amot 
were  sent  over.  The  former  with  a  view 
of  permanently  remaining  in  the  country, 
the  latter  for  a  period  of  two  years.  They 
did  not,  however,  reach  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  particular  place  of  their 
destination,  until  the  year  1754.  These 
brethren  were  authorized  by  the  Synod  to 
organize  congregations,  and  to  constitute 
themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  which  they 
accordingly  did  in  November,  1754,  under 
the  name  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania.  Notwithstanding  the  vari- 
ous difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter 
in  their  first  labors,  these  brethren  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ordinary  evi- 
dence of  success  attending  their  labors ; 
in  a  short  time  there  were  urgent  applica- 
tions for  their  labors  from  different  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  Delaware,  New 
York,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Amot  returned  at  the  expiration  of 
his  appointment,  and  Mr.  Gellatly  was 
removed  by  death  in  1761 ;  but  the  Pres- 
bytery continued  to  increase  by  the  arrival 
of  missionaries  from  Scotlond,  until  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was 
interrupted  by  the  breakmg  out  of  the  re- 
volutionary war.  By  ihivLOmc  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  had  increased  to  thirteen ; 
and  the  applications  to  the  Presbytery  for 
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supply  of  preaching  and  the  dispensation 
of  the  sacraments  increased  in  a  still 
greater  degree. 

At  this  period  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  divide  the  Presbytery.  Tliose  ministers 
sjttled  in  New  York,  with  the  congrega- 
tions in  that  State  and  cast  of  it,  were  set 
off  into  a  new  Presbytery,  wliich  was 
called  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  The 
others  remained  under  the  old  designation, 
the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had 
the  care  of  such  congregations  as  were 
located  in  Pennsylvania  and  southward  of 
it.  This  division  of  the  Presbytery  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  May,  1776. 

There  wore  at  this  time  also  in  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  three  ministers 
belonging  to  another  body  of  dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  called  "  Re- 
formed Prcsbyt(irians."  An  attempt  was 
shortly  after  this  made  to  form  a  union 
between  those  broth nn  and  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.  After  som? 
twenty  meetings  of  unsuccessful  efforts, 
when  the  affair  had  been  apparently  drop- 
ped by  both  parties,  it  was  unexpectedly 
brought  on  at  a  moL^ting  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  when  the 
members  were  not  all  present,  by  the  ef- 
forts of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  and  in  violation  of 
a  former  express  agreemf^nt  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, and  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  moderator.  The  part  of  the  Presby- 
tery who  at  the  time  opposed  the  union, 
wished  the  matter  delayed  until  the  judg- 
m?nt  of  the  Synod  in  Scotland  could  be 
obtained  on  it;  but  the  others  declared 
themselves  no  longer  in  connexion  with 
the  Synod  in  Scotland,  and  proceeded  to 
pass  censures  on  their  brethren  who  did 
not  fall  in  with  the  union.  This  event 
took  place  on  the  13th  of  June,  1782. 

The  united  body  denominated  them- 
selves the  Associate  Reformed  Synod, 
from  a  combination  of  the  names  of  the 
two  bodies  from  which  the  parties  came. 

This  union,  instead  of  making  two 
bodies  into  •n'*,  as  was  its  professed  de- 
sign, divided  t^  into  three ;  for  those  of 
the  As»ry?iate  Prr^Jlljtery  of  Pennsylvania 
who  ^i^lllSk*^  join 'the  uruon,  believing 
the  terimHHtinconsistont  with  truth  and 
of  schisnfMff  tendency,  continued  their 
formor  organization.     Their  course  was 


approved  by  the  Synod  in  Scotland ;  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  disapproved 
of  what  their  members  had  done,  and  sent 
in  other  ministers  to  supply  their  place. 
So  that  the  two  original  bodies  continued 

I  to  exist,  and  the  new  one  also. 

I  The  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  was 
almost  extinguished  by  this  union.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  at  which  the 
above  transaction  took  place,  besides  the 
moderator,  there  were  present  five  minis- 
ters and  five  ruling  ciders :  throe  ministers 
and  two  ruling  elders  voted  in  favor  of  the 
union,  and  two  ministers  and  three  ruling 
elders  against  it.  So  that  but  two  minis- 
ters were  left  in  the  Presbytery  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  time,  for  the  absent  minis- 
terial members  at  first  fell  in  with  the 
union ;  and  for  a  time  these  two  ministers, 
Wm.  Marshall,  of  Philadelphia,  and  James 
Clarkson,  of  York  County,  Pennsylvania, 
with  their  elders,  composed  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Asso- 
ciate Presbytery  of  New  York  had  joined 
the  union  previously. 

The  Synod  of  Scotland,  however,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  sent  over  others  to 
their  assistance,  and  in  a  few  years  most 
of  those  who  at  first  had  joined  the  union, 
abandoned  it,  and  returned  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  her  a  flairs  began  again  to  revive. 

Nothing  however  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice occurred  in  the  Presbytery  from  this 
period  until  the  formation  of  the  Synod  in 
1801.  During  this  period  a  number  of 
ministers  arrived  from  Scotland,  aind  some 
were  educated  in  this  country.  The  first 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
students  in  theology  by  this  body,  tvas  es- 
tablished in  1"793,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev,  John  Anderson,  D.  D.,  of  Beaver 
County,  Pennsylvania,  who  continued  to 
serve  as  sole  professor  of  theology  until 
1818,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  old 
age.  From  the  appointment  of  Dr.  An- 
derson, in  1793,  until  the  formation  of  the 
Synod,  in  1801,  six  young  men  had  been 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Before  noticing  the  formation  of  the 
Synod,  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  organization  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Kentucky.  The  Presbytery  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, being  wholly  unable  to  meet  the 
applications  for  preaching  which  were  sent 
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from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  directed 
the  applicants  to  apply  directly  to  the  Sy- 
nod in  Scotland  for  missionaries.  They 
did  so,  and  in  answer  to  the  petition,  tl]^ 
Synod  sent  two,  viz.,  Messrs.  Robert  Arm- 
strong and  Andrew  Fulton,  missionaries 
to  Kentucky,  with  authority  to  constitute 
themselves  into  a  Presbytery.  These  mis- 
sionaries arrived  in  Kentucky  in  the  spring 
of  17d8,  and  formed  themselves  with 
ruling  elders  into  a  Presbytery  on  the  2dth 
of  November  of  the  same  year,  by  the 
name  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky. 

This  accession  of  strength  enabled 
these  Presbyteries  to  form  themselves  into 
a  Synod.  A  resolution  to  that  efiect  was 
passed  in  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania 
at  their  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  May  1st, 
1800.  After  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
this,  they  "  Resolved,  that  this  Presbytery 
will,  if  the  Lord  permit,  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  Synod,  or  court  of  review, 
known  and  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
Associate  Synod  of  North  America.  To 
meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  May,  1801,  at  eleven  o'clock,  A. 
M.  That  Ml.  Marshall  open  the  meeting 
with  a  sermon,  and  then  constitute  the 
Synod.  The  rest  of  the  day  to  be  spent 
in  solemn  prayer  and  fasting." 

Tlie  Synod  met  pursuant  to  this  appoint- 
ment. The  roll  then  consisted  of  seven- 
teen ministers.  These  were  divided  into 
four  Presbyteries,  viz.,  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Presbytery  of  Chartiers, 
the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Cambridge.  At  this  time  there 
were  also  several  probationers  preaching 
under  the  care  of  the  Synod.  Until  the  year 
1818,  appeals  might  be  taken  from  this  Sy- 
nod to  that  of  Scotland.  But  at  that  time  it 
was  declared  a  co-ordinate  Synod  by  the 
General  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland. 

From  this  period  until  the  present  time, 
this  society  has   regularly  increased  in 


members  and  ministers.  It  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  remark,  that  her  members  have 
increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
her  ministers. 

About  the  year  1820,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  form  a  union  between  this  church 
and  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
West,  who  had  separated  from  what  was 
at  that  time  the  General  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod,  on  apcount  of  the  latitudi- 
narian  principles  of  the  latter.  A  corres- 
pondence was  carried  on  between  the  two 
bodies  for  some  years,  and  nearly  every 
obstacle  to  a  union  seemed  to  be  removed, 
but  the  attempt'  was  at  length  abandoned. 
This  result  seenjed  to  be  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  nature  of  the  last  commu- 
nication from  the  Associate  Reformed,  the 
tenor  of  which  was  unconciliating  and 
unkind. 

Between  the  years  1838  and  1840,  six 
or  seven  ministers  were  deposed  or  sus- 
pended for  various  offences.  These  have 
since  formed  themselves  into  a  Synod,  and 
have  assumed  the  name  of  the  Associate 
Synod  of  North  America.  Two  minis- 
ters, also,  in  the  south,  one  in  South  Ca- 
rolina and  the  other  in  Virginia,  who  had 
been  suspended  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  slavery,  have  also  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Associate  Church.  These 
have  united,  or  a.bout  to  be  united,  to  the 
Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South. 
A  minister  of  the  Presbytery  of  Miami 
has  also  joined  with  a  suspended  minister 
of  the  same  Presbytery,  and  formed  whiat 
they  denominate  the  "  Free  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Miami." 

These  defections  of  ministers  have  con- 
sequently occasioned  some  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  people ;  but  this  loss  has 
been  more  than  compensated  to  the  society 
by  the  peace,  harmony  and  order  that 
have  since  prevailed. 

January,  1844. 
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Op  the  earliest  Scots*  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  this  country,  we  have  no  very 
certain  accounts,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  in  South  Carolina.  In  1680,  Lord 
Cardron  took  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Colony  in  South  Carolina,  with 
the  view  to  afford  a  place  of  refuge  to  his 
persecuted  Presbyterian  brethren.  This 
was  formed  at  Port  Royal,  and  the  minis- 
ter of  it  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dunlop,  after- 
wards Principal  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. An  invasion  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  which  af- 
forded the  exiles  an  opportunity  of  return- 
iiig  to  their  native  land,  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  colony.  Numbers  of  pri- 
vate persons,  however,  remained  in  Caro- 
lina, who  were  gathered  into  congregations 
under  the  care  of  a  Presbytery,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  until  about  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Of  these  churches,  only  one 
now  remains,  the  Old  Scots*  Church  of 
Charleston. 

During  that  dark  period  of  Scottish  his- 
tory, from  1660  to  1688,  numbers  of  Pres- 
byterians were  transported  to  the  American 
plantations,  and  sold  as  slaves.  Wodrow 
sets  the  number  down  at  8000.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  sent  to  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  To  a  con- 
gregation formed  of  these  exiles,  in  New 
Jersey,  Fraser,  the  author  of  the  work  on 
Sanctification,  for  some  years  preached; 
he  aflerwards  removed  to  New  England, 
and  from  thence  returned  to  Scotlanid.  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  accounts 
of  these  Scottish  Churches  are  so  exceed- 
ingly scanty,  inasmuch  as  their  history 


is  connected  with  that  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  and  the  Associate  Reformed 
Churches.* 

The  earliest  application  to  the  Secession 
Church  of  Scotland  for  ministerial  aid,  was 
made  very  soon  afler  the  secession  took 
place.  In  1736,  the  Associate  Presbytery 
received  a  letter  from  a  number  of  persons 
in  Londonderry,  Chester  County,  Penn., 
requesting  that  an  ordained  minister,  or  a 
probationer  might  be  sent  to  them,  and 
promising  that  all  the  expenses  of  tho  mis- 
sion should  be  defrayed  by  themselves. 
The  condition  of  the  Ptesbytery,  however, 
was  such,  the  demand  (or  laborers  at  liome 
was  so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
do  more  than  send  to  the  people  of  Lon- 
donderry a  friendly  letter.  (McKerrow's 
Hist.  Secess.  i.  230.)  The  first  minister  sent 
out  to  America  by  the  Secession  Church, 
was  the  Rev.  Alex.  Gellatly,  who  arrived 
in  1751,  and  after  a  laborious  ministry  of 
eight  years,  finished  his  course  at  Octora- 
ra,  Pcnn.  The  Covenanters,  or  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  sent  out  the  Rev,  Mr.  Cuth- 
bcrtson  in  1751 ;  he  was  followed,  in  1774, 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Lind  and  Dobbin.  As 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  made 
up  of  these  denominations,  a  very  brief 
survey  of  their  history  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Of  the  Reformed  Presbytery,  it  is  only 


*  Walnm.  the  hMtorian,  eorrrip  vulM  wrth  rntny 
of  them  inra  lon«KriMof  vetini;  hid  cormipandrnre, 
now  m  coume  of  puHication  ly  tfn*  >\'«>  '^iw  So- 
detjr,  it  ii  to  be  hoped  will  throw  much  licht  upoo  | 
thii  eerly  period  of  Amerietn  PiaAyterkn  hkloiy. 
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xieoessary  to  observe^  that  it  originally  con- 
silted  of  those  who  objected  to  the  terms 
on  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
iand  was  re-established  at  the  Revolution 
c»ri668;    they  considered  that  she  had 
^llen  from  the  attainments  she  had  made, 
especially  about  the  year  1646,  and  to 
"vhich  she  was  bound  by  solemn  cove- 
nants.    While  they  professed  to  rejoice  in 
tile  blessings  secured  to  Britain  by  the 
banishment  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  they  still 
larded  the  constitution  both  of  Church 
9nd  State  as  imperfect,  and  hence,  while 
^y  refused  to  become  members  of  the 
A>nncr,  they  at  the  same  timp  declined  to 
ftcognise  the  legality  of  the  latter.     Their 
most  distinguishing  principles,  are  those 
which  relate  to  civil  government.  As  these 
will  be  fully  explained  by  a  member  of 
that  communion,  it   is  not  necessary  to 
«tate  them  in  this  place. 
I        The  Secession  originated  in  1783,  and 
I  Was  occasioned  by  a  sermon  preached  by 
I  the  Rev.  Ebenczer  Erskine,  in  which  hie 
Wrongly  inveighed  against  certain  recent 
[l  »cts  of  the  Assembly  having  reference  to 
ii  the  settlement  of  ministers.     For  this  ser- 
'  *non  (preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod 
!|  of  Perth  and  Sterling)  he  was  immediately 
'l  <^*illed  to  account,  but  refused  to  submit  to 
!  *hc  censure  imposed,  appealing  from  the 
I  ^c?ntence  of  the  Synod  to  the  General  As- 
^c?mbl y .    The  result  was  the  secession  from 
*^1to  Elstablishment  of  Mr.  Erskine,  together 
'^^'ith  his  brother  Ralph  of  Dunfermline, 
^r.  Wilson  of  Perth,  and  Mr.  Moncrief  of 
-Abemethy,  and  the  formation  of  a  body 
l^nown  as  the  Associate  Presbytery.     Im- 
,    rtiediately  upon  constituting  themselves  in- 
l    ^^  a  Presbytery,  they  emitted  a  Testimony, 
in  which  they  declared  that  they  had  not 
separated  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
\  \  only  seceded  from  "  the  prevailing  party;" 
they  appealed  to  the  "  first  free  reforming 
nssembl  y  "  for  nn  adjudication  of  their  case, 
they  declared  their  faithful  adherence  to  all 
.  the  Canons  and  Confessions  of  the  church, 
and  they  particularly  and  strongly  testified 
against  the  unsound  doctrines,  as  well  as 
the  mal-practices  which,  for  some  years 
;!  previous,  had  been  creeping  into  the  church. 
<  This  testimony  they  required  all  who  after- 
wards joined  with  them  to  approve ;  a  step 
this,  eminently  injudicious,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  large  addition  to  the  ancient  terms 


of  communion — ^bred  among  them  a  spirit 
of  High  Church  exdusiVeness,  and  was 
the  remote  cause  of  their  subsequent  un- 
happy divisions.  In  1746  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  Seceders  relative  to  the  Bur- 
ghers' Oath.  By  this  time  the  Presbytery 
liad  reached  the  dignity  of  a  Synod,  num- 
bering about  fortyministers,  and  as  many 
congregations.  The  point  in  debate  was 
a  clause  in  the  oath  required  of  those  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  Royal  Burghs, 
to  this  effect,  that  tliey  professed  the  true 
religion  m  then  professed  in  the  kingdom, 
and  ^*  renounced  the  Romish  religion,  called 
Papistry.'*  One  party  maintaii^  that  the 
taking  this  oath  was  inconsisterif  with  the 
position  occupied  by  Seceders ;  the  other 
party  held  that  there  was  no  such  incon- 
sistency, inasmuch  as  the  oath  was  no 
more  than  a  recognition  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  as  held  forth  in  the  standards  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland.  The  former 
were  called  Anti-burghers,  and  insisted 
upon  making  abstinence  from  the  oath  a 
term  of  communion,  the  latter  were  termed 
Bui^hers,  and  opposed  any  such  restric- 
tion. The  dispute,  which  was  carried  '  i 
with  much  vehemence  and  animosity, 
produced  a  division  of  the  Synod  into  two 
distinct  bodies,  each  claiming  the  name 
and  the  succession  of  the  Associate  Sy- 
nod ;  but  they  were  popularly  known  by 
the  names  just  mentioned.  The  numbers 
were  about  equal  at  the  time  of  the  sepa- 
ration,  and  the  growth  of  the  two  bodies 
in  succeeding  years  was  very  nearly 
equal.  The  first  effect  of  this  breach  was 
a  change  in  the  old  Testimony  to  meet 
the  new  condition  of  things.  There  were, 
thus,  in  1747,  two  Secession  bodies,  each 
having  its  own  distinctive  Testimony.  In 
this  state  the  Secession  body  continued 
until  1796,  when  the  Burghers  were  again 
divided  by  a  dispute  respecting  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate  circa  sacra.  The 
subject  had  been  in  discussion  for  seme 
years,  one  party  (a  very  small  one)  hold- 
ing that  the  magistrate  was  bound  not 
only  to  profess  the  true  religion,  but  also 
to  maintain  it  at  the  expense  and  by  the 
power  of  the  state;  the  other,  forming 
the  large  majority  of  the  Burgher  Synod, 
approached,  in  their  vi^nrs,  very  nearly 
to  what  has  since  been  tenned  the  volun- 
tary principle,  though  they  did  not  abso- 
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lutely  condemn  the  principle  of  a  civil 
establishment  of  religion.  Connected 
with  this  question,  was  another  respecting 
the  binding  obligatian  of  the  ^Solemn 
League  and  Covenant ;  the  former  party 
asserting  the  obligation  of  thesj  ancient 
instruments  upon  posterity,  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  the  latter  admitting  it  only  in 
a  very  modified  sense.  This  dispute  re- 
sulted in  the  separation  of  a  small  party 
from  the  Synod,  in  1796.  They  were 
called  the  Old  Light  Burghers ;  while  the 
majority  were  known  as  th(i  New  Lights. 
In  1806,  the  Anti-burgher  branch  of  the 
Secession  was  agitated  by  the  same  ques- 
tions, and  a  small  body,  headed  by  Prof. 
Bruce,  of  Whitburn,  and  the  late  Dr.  Mc 
Cric,  the  eminent  historian,  seceded  from 
the  Synod,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  the  Testimony  on  the  subject  of  the 
covcn.mts,  and  the  magistrate's  power, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  body  called 
the  Constitutional  Presbytery;  but  the 
two  parties  wore  popularly  known  as  the 
Old  and  New  Light  Anti-burghers.  There 
were  thus  four  distinct  bodies  of  Seceders, 
all  equally  strenuous  advocates  of  Pres- 
byterian government  and  order;  all  ob- 
servin-^  the  same  forms  of  worship ;  and 
the  ministry  in  each  branch  being  equally 
distinujuished  for  evane;elical  sentiment. 
Yet  each  had  its  own  Testimony,  an  ap. 
probation  of  which  was  demanded  as  a 
term  of  communion. 

To  fmish  this  brief  sketch :  in  1820, 
the  two  principle  branches  of  the  Seces- 
sion, viz :  the  New  Li;^ht  Burghers  and 
Anti-burghers,  united  themselves  into  one 
body  under  the  name  of  the  United  Se- 
cession Church.  The  two  Synods  con- 
tained at  this  time  about  150  ministers, 
each ;  their  reunion  took  place  just  seventy 
years  after  the  breach,  and  in  the  same 
building,  Bristo  Street  Church,  Edin- 
burijh,  where  the  division  had  occurred. 
Into  this  union  the  Burghers  entered  unan- 
imously ;  but  a  small  party  of  the  Anti- 
hurshers,  with  Professor  Paxton  at  their 
head,  rofu5«ed  to  go  with  their  brethren. 
Those  dissenters  in  1827,  joined  the  Old 
Lights,  (Dr.  McCrie's  party.)  While  in 
1837,  tho  Old  Lia:ht  Burghers  returned  to 
the  communion  of  the  Established  Church, 
thus  loavini?  at  the  present  time  but  two 
bjunches  of  the  Secession,  viz :  the  United 


Synod,  numbering  some  400  churches, 
and  the  Old  Light  Anti-burghers  with  40 
or  50. 

The  earliest  missions  to  this  country, 
were  sent  out  by  the  Anti-burgher  Synod. 
Having  receivwi  in  1751,  a  very  earnest 
application  from  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander 
Craighead,  of  Octorara,  for  ministerial 
aid,  the  Synod  appointed  Messrs.  James 
Harn^,  and  John  Jamieson,  to  proceed  as 
missionaries  to  Ajnerica.  These  appoiiit- 
ments  having  not  been  fulfilled,  the  Sy- 
nod in  1752,  passed  a  very  stringent  "act 
concerning  young  men  appointed  to  mis- 
sions in  distant  places,"  to  the  eSed  that 
if  unwilling  to  go  wherever  the  Synod 
might  choose  to  send,  they  should  no 
longer  be  recognised  as  theological  stu- 
dents. In  1760,  this  act  was  extended  to 
probationers,  and  it  was  enacted  that  pro- 
bationers refusing  to  be  sent  to  North 
America,  by  the  Synod,  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  license ;  and  in  1763,  it 
was  farther  enacted,  that  no  probationer, 
under  appointment  to  North  America, 
could  be  proposed  as  a  candidate  in  the 
moderation  of  any  call  in  Scotland.  In 
our  day,  this  would  be  deemed  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny  of  a  high  order;  still  it  shows 
the  exceeding  earnestness  of  the  Synod 
to  answer  the  American  call  for  help. 

In  1752,  Messrs.  Grellatly  and  Araot 
arrived ;  the  former  as  a  permanent  la- 
borer here ;  the  latter  being  a  settled  min- 
ister in  Scotland,  and  having  been  sent 
out  for  a  special  purpose,  soon  returned 
home.  These  brethren  were  charged  by 
the  Synod,  to  constitute  themselves  into  a 
Presbytery,  immediately  on  their  arrival 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  they  did  under 
the  name  of  tho  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1758,  the  Rev.  James 
Proudfit  was  sent,  and  after  laboring  as 
an  itinerant  for  some  years,  was  settled 
at  Pequa,  Pennsylvania.  The  hands  of 
the  Preshvtery  were  strengthened  in  1753, 
by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Mr.  Matthew  Hen- 
derson ;  and  1761,  by  the  arrival  of  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  Mason*  (afterwards  of  New 
York,)  Robert  Annon,  and  John  Smart ; 
in  1762,  by  that  of  Rev.  William  Mar- 
shall. In  1770,  Messrs  John  Roger  and 
John  Smith  arrived,  with  instmctions  in 
reference  to  a  subject  which  shall  pre- 
sently be  mentioned. 
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The  Burgher  Synod  received  in  1751, 
a  very  earnest  application  (or  a  minister 
from  a  number  of  persons  resident  in 
Philadelphia ;  this  request  was  reneM  ed 
in  the  year  following,  (1752,)  with  the 
promise  ol'  del  raying  all  the  charges  of 
the  mission.  In  consequence  of  repeated 
and  earnest  applications,  the  Synod  re- 
solved, in  1754,  upon  establishing  a  mis- 
sion in  America,  and  they  appointed  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  minister  of  Bally- 
bay,  in  Incland,  to  proceed  to  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  fulhlling 
the  appointment  at  that  time.  However, 
in  1764,  Mr.  Clark,  in  company  with  the 
major  part  of  his  congregation,  emigrated 
to  America,  and  settled  the  town  of  Salem, 
Washington  County,  New  York.  He  was 
followed  in  1766,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Telfair  and  Kinloch.  Mr.  Tcllhir  became 
the  minister  of  the  Burgher  Congregation, 
in  Shippen  Street,,  Philadelphia.^  Mr. 
Kinloch,  ultiinately  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  was  settled  in  Paisley.  In  1770,  he 
was  called  by  the  Old  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge, Washington  County,  New  York, 
but  the  call  was  declined. 

The  Burgher  ministers  appear  to  have 
had  no  desire  to  keep  up  a  separate  or- 
ganization on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
they  accordingly  united,  very  soon  after 
their  arrival,  with  their  brethren  ;  but  the 
union  was  disturbed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Scottish  Synod  to  approve  of  it.  In  1776, 
the  old  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  was 
divided  into  two;  the  one  bearing  the 
old  name,  the  other  called  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York ;  this  procedure  was  also 
condc*mned  by  the  Scottish  Synod,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  their  order  to  re- 
scind the  act  of  division. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1765,  to  unite 
the  Associate  Pn^sbytery  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York;  the  minutes  of  the  conference 
held  by  the  joint  committee,  of  which  Dr. 
Witherspoon  and  Dr.  Mason,  were  nM.»m- 
bers,  are  now  before  the  writer,  but  they 
are  too  long   for   insertion.     The  chief 


*  It  amf  be  here  italci]  thut  the  Shipfx^n  Strfrt 
rnnKm^ition,  unilnl  with  the  old  Scot*t  rhurch.  in 
Sprott  •trert,  nbout  the  yew  I7^*3  or  17H4.    1  he 

^  leraiiiMf  in  Shippen  tHreet,  ii  we  helieve,  still  umhI  m 

I  abutial  ground. 


points  of  discussion  were  the  ground  and 
extent  of  the  Gospel  ofter,  the  divine 
right  of  Presbyterian  government,  and 
the  qualifications  for  the  ministry.  This 
attempt  at  union  might  perhaps  have  been 
successful,  but  ibr  the  animosities  excited 
by  a  foolish  publication  of  the  Newcastle 
Presbytery,  against  the  first  secession 
ministers  who  came  to  this  country.* 

Tlie  Revolution  of  1776,  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
union  which  produced  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church.  The  importance  of  union 
among  the  divided  Scots'  Presbyterian 
churches  in  this  country,  had  indeed  been 
felt  long  before  it  was  actually  accom- 
plished. The  weakness  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  several  sects  showed  the  need 
of  united  effort ;  and  the  consciousness 
of  this  gradually  excited  and  increased 
the  desire  for  it,  until  the  independence 
of  the  cobnies,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
removed  the  ancient  causes  of  disunion. 
During  the  progress  of  the  war,  several 
conventions  were  held  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Associate  and  the  Reformed 
Presbyteries,  with  the  view  to  attain  this 
desirable  end.  A  detailed  occount  of  these 
conventions  would  be  of  little  use,  even 
if  we  had  ampler  materials  for  giving  it 
than  we  actually  possess.  It  will  suiRcc 
to  say,  that  the  three  Presbyteries  sat  in 
Philadelphia  in  October,  1782,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  Synod,  under  the  name 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of 
North  America,  on  a  basis  consisting  of 
the  following  articles,  viz.  : 

1.  That  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  elect. 

2.  That  there  is  an  appropriation  in  the 
nature  of  faith. 

3.  That  the  Gospel  is  addressed  indis- 
criminately to  sinners  of  mankind. 

4.  That  the  rightooiisnoss  of  Christ  is 
the  alone  condition  oi'  the  covenant  of 
works. 

5.  That  civil  government  originates 
with  God  the  Creator,  and  not  with  CShrist 
the  Mediator. 

6.  The  administration  of  the  kingdom 
of  Providence  is  given  into  the  hand  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  ^lediator ;  and  magistra- 
cy, the  ordinance  appointed  by  the  Moral 


*  For  fuDer  details,  see  McKeno«r*B  Hiitory,  toL  i. 
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Governor  of  the  world  to  be  the  prop  of 
civil  order  among  men,  as  well  as  other 
things,  is  rendered  subservient  by  the  Me- 
diator to  the  welfare  of  his  spiritual  king- 
dom, the  Church,  and  has  sanctified  tfcKS 
use  of  it  and  of  every  common  benefit, 
through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

7.  That  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
moral  law  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  are 
substantially  the  same,  although  the  latter 
expresses  the  will  of  God  more  evidently 
and  clearly  than  the  former,  and  therefore 
magistrates  among  Christians  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  general  directory  of  the 
Word  as  to  the  execution  of  their  office. 

8.  That  the  qualifications  of  justice, 
veracity,  &c.  required  in  the  law  of  nature 
for  the  being  of  a  magistrate,  are  also  more 
explicitly  revealed  as  necessary  in  the  Holy 
Scriptun^.  But  a  religious  test,  any  fur- 
ther than  an  oath  of  fidelity,  can  never  be 
essentially  necessary  for  the  being  of  a 
magistrate,  except  where  the  people  make 
it  a  condition  of  government. 

9.  That  both  parties  when  united  shall 
adhere  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  Catechisms,  the  Directory  for 
Worship,  and  propositions  concerning 
church  government. 

10.  That  they  shall  claim  the  full  exer- 
cise of  church  discipline  without  depend- 
eni:e  upon  foreign  judicatories. 

Upon  this  basis  all  the  members  of  the 
Reformed  Presbytery,  and  all  the  Asso- 
ciate ministers,  with  the  exception  of  two 
members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, (Messrs.  Marshall  and  Clarkson,) 
united.  A  small  minority  of  the  people 
in  the  two  communions  also  declined  to 
enter  into  it.  From  these  minorities  have 
sprun:;  the  Covenanter  denomination  on 
the  on?  hand,  and  the  Associate  on  the 
other.  The  limits  of  this  article  preclude 
any  extonded  comment  upon  this  basis ; 
it  will  b^  sufficient  to  ol>serve,  that  at  this 
distance  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  reason  for  inserting  some  of  its  arti- 
cles. In  reference  to  the  extent  of  the 
atonoinent,  the  nature  of  faith,  and  the 
extent  of  the  Gospel  oflcr,  there  had  never 
been  any  diflcrencc  of  opinion  among 
thf»se  parties ;  and  it  is  therefore  somewhat 
R'>rprising  that  these  topics  are  mentioned. 
There  had  been  a  dispute  about    common 


benefits^  i.  e.  whether  the  common  bicsangs 
of  life  were  derived  to  mankind  in  virtue 
of  Christ's  mediation,  or  were  merely  be- 
stowed by  God  as  Creator.  But  a  eahii 
and  candid  perusal  of  the  pamphlets  be- 
gotten by  this  controversy— -onoe  deemed 
a  very  vital  one — ^will  oonvinoe  nfsy  one 
that  it  was  a  dispute  about  words  rather 
than  things.  Most  of  the  articles,  it  will 
be  perceived,  relate  to  the  subject  of  ma- 
gistracy, and  this  was  the  grand  topic  of 
difierence,  viz.  the  essential  qualifications 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  extent  of 
his  power  circa  sacra.  On  these  last 
points,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  basis  is  by  no  means  clear, 
yet  it  is  perhaps  as  much  so  as  its  authors 
intended,  and  as  much  so  as  the  subject 
admits.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
each  of  these  bodies  held  to  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  their  catechisms  were  thf* 
same,  their  government,  forms  of  worship, 
and  mode  of  administering  the  sacraments 
identical ;  their  views  of  Gospel  doctrine, 
and  even  the  style  of  preaching  prevalent 
among  them,  were  quite  similar.  Their 
diffc^rences  had  grown  out  of  acts  of  dis- 
cipline, rather  than  points  of  doctrine. 

Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  po  give 
some  brief  notices  of  the  leading  persons 
who  were  octive  in  efHxsting  this  union. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Clark  was  one.  Per- 
haps no  minister  of  his  day  was  "  in  labors 
more  abundant*'  than  he ;  and  many  inter- 
esting traditions  ore  still  in  existence  res- 
pecting him  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. His  public  ministrations  were  marked 
by  some  eccentricities,  so  that  he  usually 
attracted  large  crowds  to  hear  him.  Rut 
he  was  a  man  eninently  given  to  prayer, 
laborious,  zealous,  of  a  most  catholic 
spirit,  and  he  had  many  seals  of  his  min- 
istry, not  only  by  his  labors  in  the  pulyiif. 
but  also  by  his  private  foithfulncss,  wi»I 
all  sorts  of  persons,  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  longed  (or  the  salvation  of  souls ;  ir 
season  and  out  of  season,  he  made  fnll 
proof  of  his  ministry.  Afler  a  m<v«* 
laborious  muiistry  of  aliout  thirty  yeans 
(in  this  country,)  he  died  suddenlv  m 
liong  Cnne,  in  South  Carolina,  in  1796. 
He  was  the  founder  and  first  minister  of 
the  church  at  Salem,  New  York. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  John  Mason,  of  New 
York,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ! 
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prcachefB  and  pastors  of  his  age.  He 
:  '*  was  a  man  of  a  sound  strong  mind,  of 
extensive  learning,  and  of  unusually  fer- 
vpnt  piety.  His  schoiarsbip  wus  rare. 
He  had  so  habituated  himself  to  classical 
snidicsy  that  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  spoke 
the  Latin  language  on  all  the  higher  sub- 
jects of  disooiise,  with  equal  ease  and 
greater  el^anoe,  than  his  mother  toii*;ue. 
In  Greek  his  proficiency  was  but  little 
inferior ;  and  he  was  familiar  with  Hebrew. 
At  the  age  of  twenty -four,  he  taught  logic 
and  moral  philosophy  in  the  seminary  of 
the  Anti-burghers  at  Aberaethy.  His 
lectures  were  in  Latin.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  uncommonly  judicious  and  instruc- 
tive ;  as  a  pastor  singularly  faithful  and 
diligent,  and  as  a  friend  and  companion  he 
dis^yed  an  assemblage  of  excellencies 
rarely  (bund  in  so  great  a  degree  in  one 
person.  Pew  ministers  have  ever  lived  in 
New  York,  in  so  high  esteem,  or  died  so 
deeply  and  generally  lamented.** — ^Tlie 
following  testinmny  of  regard  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Linn,  who  knew  Dr. 
MasoD  well :— **  He  had  prudence  without 
cunning,  cheerfulness  without  levity,  dig- 
nity wiUiout  pride,  friendship  without  cere- 
mopy,  charity  without  undue  latitude,  and 
religion* without  ostentation,"*  For  thirty 
vcars  he  was  minister  of  the  Old  Scots' 
Church,  (Cedar  Street,)  New  York;  he 
died  in  1793,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
distinguished  son.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  in  connection 
with  Grov.  Livingston  of  New  Jersey, 
.some  powerful  political  papors,  during  the 
discussions  that  precedrd  the  Revolution. 
Banished  in  common  wiih  other  Presbyte- 
rians from  the  city  during  its  ocrupanry 
by  the  British  army,  he  nrted  as  a  chap- 
lain to  the  American  forces,  and  was  very 
warmly  c*stcemed  by  Washington. 

The  Brr.  Rof)ert  Anvmt  hod  been  a  fel- 
low student  with  Dr.  Mason,  and  they 
came  to  this  country  about  the  same  time. 
He  was  first  settled  ot  Neelytown,  in 
Orance  county.  New  York ;  and  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Revolution  he  was 
a  verj-  active  promoter  of  the  Whig  cause. 
About  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  called 
to  tho  charge  of  a  newly  formed  Scots' 
rhurrh   in   Boston;  but   finding   himself 


*  Miller's  Life  of  Rogers,  p.  164. 


unable  to  carry  out  the  discipline  d*  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  for  some  years  was  minister 
of  tiie  Spruce  Street  Church.  He  after- 
wards accepted  <^a  call  from  a  congrega- 
tion in  Baltimore.  In  this  his  last  fixed 
charge  *he  continutd  about  six  years,  when 
he  demittcd  it  iu  iavor  of  the  present  |4i8- 
tor.  Dr.  John  M.  Duncan.  He  dir-d  in 
lbl8.  He  wrote  (with  some  slight  aid 
from  Dr.  Mason)  a  short  but  very  excel- 
lent exposition  of  the  \^■estminster  Con- 
fession; a  narrative  of  the  steps  which 
led  to  the  union ;  a  tract  on  U niversalism ; 
one  on  civil  government :  and  while  resi- 
dent at  Philadelphia,  he  engaged  in  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  late  Dr.  Rush  on  the 
subject  of  capital  punishment.  He  was  a 
man  of  superior  eloquence,  an  able,  though 
a  rather  bitter  controversialist ;  be  seems 
to  have  been  better  fitted  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  congregation,  than  to  carry 
up  the  superstructure. 

The  Rev.  James  ProudjU  was  also  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry  at  Abemethy.  His 
first  settlement  was  at  Pequa,  Pennsylva- 
nia. After  laboring  here  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  he  was  called  to  Salem,  as 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Clark,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  decease,  in  1802.  For 
some  years  before  his  death,  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Alex.  Proudfit,  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  pastoral  charge.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers  settled 
north  of  Troy,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  abundant  in  labors  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country ;  not  a  few  of  the  largest  con- 
gregations in  Washington  county  having 
l)een  founded  by  him.  He  published  no- 
thing, but  he  v/as  eminent  for  his  holiness. 
A  brother  minister  who  had  Ion*;:  known 
him,  once  said  to  his  son,  that  «*  he  was 
the  holiest  man  he  ever  knew."  So  great 
was  his  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  that 
he  was  often  called  by  his  friends  the 
concordance.  Of  the  Covenanting  bre- 
thren,  Messrs.  DdlMn^  Lind^  and  Cvfh- 
bert^oft,  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
give  any  certain  information. 

In  this  cx>nnection  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  a  few  notices  respecting  the 
principal  localities  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church,  in  these  early  days  of  her 
history.  The  earliest  settlements  were  in 
Pennsylvania,     within    the    Cumberland 
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Valley.  From  these,  colonies  went  forth 
to  various  i»arts  of  the  United  States. 
Numbers  cmignitod  to  West  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  what  year,  we  are  unable  to  state, 
— we  only  know  that  these  emigrants 
form  'd  some  of  the  earliest  Fresbyrerian 
church(^  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Some  t)f  the  first  settlers  in  Pennsylvania 
itimainod  but  a  short  time,  and  then  re- 
moved to  the  upper  parts  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  The  Old  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  was  formed  by  a  few  pious 
Scotsmen,  who  at  first  met  together  as  a 
praying  society.  The  Old  Church  in 
New  York  was  formed  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Scottish  members  from  the 
Wall  Street  Church  in  1751,  in  conse- 
quence of  changes  in  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  neglect  of  Presbyterian 
order.  In  Orange  county,  a  colony  of 
Irish  Presbyteriaus  was  established  under 
the  auspices  of  Col.  Clinton,  the  founder 
of  the  Clinton  family,  so  early  as  1734 ; 
from  these  have  sprung  the  various  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  churches  in  that  county. 
Others  were  induccul  to  settle  on  the  Col- 
den  and  Campbell  patents.  The  first 
settlement  in  Washington  county,  was 
made  by  Dr.  Clark ;  his  congregation 
emijo'ated  from  Ireland  about  the  year 
1760  :  one  part  going  to  Carolina,  another 
portion  accompanying  him  to  Washington 
county.  To  this  day,  this  county  is  emi- 
nently Scottish  in  its  religious  peculiaFi- 
ties.  It  may  l>c  added,  that  the  Associate 
Ref  )rmed  Church  was  one  of  the  first  to 
plant  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  the  prospect  of  increase 
in  that  commonwealth  was  highly  pro- 
mising. These  prospects  were,  however, 
soon  darkened  and  dei?troyed  by  dissen- 
sions among  the  ministers.  At  the  bepjin- 
ning  of  the  present  century,  the  Lexing- 
ton Academy  was  founded  under  the  aus- 
pices  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 
It  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
tho  State,  and  received  from  the  same 
source  the  verv  handsome  endowment  of 
4(IBffjifyhfagr'land.  Had  the  affairs  of 
thte'  iftstihwon,  and  of  the  church,  been 
mAQiiifvT  j^ith  ordinary  prudence,  there 
can  bcHMHt  doubt  that  it  would  now  have 
fmngjhe  best  collages  in  the  great 
of  the  West.     But  the  opportunity 


was  madly  thrown  away,  and  now  it  is 
irrecoverably  gone.  All  the  subsequent 
efforts  of  the  church  to  extend  herself  in 
Kentucky,  have  been  attended  by  no  en- 
couraging results. 

In  addition  to  these  coriy  settlementB 
of  the  church,  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  it 
sliould  be  mentioned  that  there  were  some 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  Mr. 
Greenleaf  gives  some  notices  of  them  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Maine.  They 
were  associated  under  the  name  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Liondonderry.  The  region, 
however,  was  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  Presbyterianism ;  so  soon  as  the  older 
generation  wieis  removed,  their  descendants 
became  "  like  the  people  of  the  land/'  and 
degenerated  into  independency,  though 
the  name  of  Presbytery  was  still  kept  up. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Synod  in 
1802  passed  the  harsh  and  unwise  act, 
declaring  this  Presbytery  no  longer  a  por- 
tion of  tiie  Associate  Reformed  Church. 

We  now  resume  the  history  of  the 
Synod.  As  before  stated,  it  was  constitu- 
ted at  Philadelphia,  in  1782,  and  was  then 
composed  of  three  Presbyteries,  and  num- 
bered in  all  fourteen  ministers.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Synod,  after  its  or- 
ganization, was,  the  adoption  of  a  series 
of  articles,  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  ver\'  unsuitable  name  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Associate  Refbmned 
Church :  among  the  people  it  was  known 
as  "  the  Little  Con.=»titution."  These  arti- 
cles were  vehemently  attacked  both  by 
the  Covenanters  (in  Scotland)  and  the 
Seceders  here ;  yet  they  deserve  attention 
as  showing  the  ardent  attachment  of  the 
men  of  that  day  to  "the  truth  and 
peace;"  they  furnish  striking  evidence 
that  they  possessed  a  truly  catholic  spirit, 
and  were  eminently  free  from  that  mean 
and  narrow  sectarian  temper  which  has 
oflen  been  displayed  by  those  who  make 
the  loudest  professions  of  universal  char- 
ity. Our  limits  forbid  the  insertion  of 
I  those  articles ;  and  we  shall  only  say  in 
i  reference  to  them,  that  the  spirit  of  char- 
"  ity  and  moderation  which  they  breath^, 
has  been  charaeteristic  of  the  .Associate 
Re(<->rmed  Church  from  that  day  to  this : 
in  no  case  has  she  at  tempt  e<l  to  profit  h\ 
the  dissensions  of*  her  neighbors,  and  with 
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the  single  and  noble  exception  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, no  other  denomination  in  this 
country  has  ever  displayed  less  sectarian- 
ism than  she.  Whether  these  articles 
were  designed  to  serve  only  a  tempo- 
rary purpose  or  not,  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined at  this  distance  of  time ;  the  fact, 
however,  is,  that  they  were  ultimately 
laid  aside  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  the 
church's  faith^-<a  measure  that  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  uneasiness  created  in 
the  minds  of  some  weak  but  sincere  per- 
sons, by  the  incessant  and  virulent  attacks 
of  the  enemies  of  the  union.  The  final 
result  was,  that  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion and  the  Catechism,  afler  a  careful 
revision,  at  several  successive  meetings 
of  Synod,  in  the  articles  relating  to  the 
i  power  of  the  magistrate,  were  published 
in  one  volume,  in  1799,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Constitution  and  Standards  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  in  Ncttb 
America,''  and  they  have  continued  to  Ve 
such,  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  United 
Church  -was  the  same  as  that  held  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  testimonies  of 
Covenanters  and  Scceders  were  approved 
so  far  as  they  did  not  conflict ;  but  the 
simple  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land were  adopted  as  the  standards  of  the 
church  in  the  United  Slates,  only  with  a 
slight  change  of  their  language  on  the 
subject  before  named.  And  even  this 
change  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  in- 
corporation in  the  Confession  of  the  very 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  on  this  head,  in  her  adopting  act 
of  1646.  The  Directory  for  Worship 
and  the  Propositions  of  Church  Govern- 
ment remained  unchanged ;  the  Rules  of 
Discipline  and  Forms  of  Process  were 
not  so  much  altered  as  drawn  out  into  a 
regular  system,  the  want  of  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  long  felt ;  instead 
of  rules  she  has  only  precedents  for  her 
guide  in  matters  of  discipline.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  va- 
nous  doctrinal  acts  were  passed  by  the 
Synod,  which  were  intended  to  oppose 
particular  errors  prevalent  at  the  time. 
Of  tlK»so,  the  acts  on  Faith  and  .Tustifica- 
tion,  written  by  the  late  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason ;  on  Original  Sin,  by  the  Rev. 
Rc»l:ert   Forrrst,  and   on   the  Atcnement, 


by  Dr.  Robert  Proudfit,  are  very  valuable 
expositions  of  Scripture  truth,  and  have 
long  been  highly  prized. 

For  twenty  years  afler  the  union,  the 
growth  of  the  church  was  very  rapid ;  in 
fact,  the  demand  for  laborers  in  all  parts 
of  the  land,  New  England  excepted,  was 
far  greater  than  the  Synod  could  possibly 
supply.  This  rapidity  of  increase  led 
the  church,  in  1808,  to  adopt  a  measure 
— under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Mason,  of 
New  York — which  was  altogether  pre- 
mature, and  ultimately  exerted  a  most 
disastrous  influence  upon  her  fortunes ; 
this  was  the  division  of  the  church  into 
four  Provincial  Synods  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Scioto,  and  the  Carolinas, 
under  a  representative  General  Synod. 
The  size  of  the  denomination  did  not 
warrant  this  measure;  the  provincial 
Synods,  held  at  great  expense  and  trou- 
ble, found  that  they  had  no  business  to 
transact  worth  the  name,  and  in  a  few 
years  ceased  to  assemble ;  the  affairs  of 
the  church  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few, 
and  thus  jealousies  were  engendered,  the 
evil  effects  of  which  are  felt  to  this  day. 

In  1800  it  was  resolved  to  take  steps 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological 
S<?min£iry,  as  the  only  means  of  supplying 
the  increasing  demand  for  ministers  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  an  effort  was  to  be  made 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  ministers  from  Scot- 
land. For  these  purposes,  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason  was  sent  as  the  agent  of  the 
church  to  Great  Britain  in  1802  ;  ho  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  funds  to  the  amount 
of  about  $6000,  the  largest  part  of  which 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  most 
valuable  library ;  and  on  his  return  he 
was  accompanied  by  five  Scottish  minis- 
ters, several  of  whom  still  survive.  At 
the  meeting  of  Synod  in  1804,  the  plan 
of  the  Seminary  was  carefully  framed ; 
j  Dr.  Mason  was  chosen  Professor  of  The- 
ology ;  and  the  sessions  of  the  J^cniinary 
began  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  in 
the  city  of  Nev/  York.  This  was  the 
first  Seminary  established  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  many  yc^rs  the  most 
[  famous  seat  of  Iheolooical  Irarnini;  in  our 
I  country.  The  chief  credit  of  its  founda- 
I  tion,  and  especially  of  tlie  admirable  plan 
j  on  which  it  was  basrd,  beloncs  to  Dr. 
'  Mason.     It    is   the   incdel   according   to 
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which  all  the  other  Seminaries  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church  have  since  been 
framed.  Of  the  character  of  Dr.  Mason, 
his  unrivalled  eloquence,  his  rich  and  va- 
ried scholarship,  his  immense  popularity, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  He  is 
one  of  the  very  few  American  clergymen, 
whose  fame  is  as  bright  in  Britain  as  in 
the  United  States.  Yet  it  is  melancholy 
to  reflect  that  his  fame,  once  so  great,  is 
rapidly  passing  away,  for  he  has  left  no 
durable  monument  behind  him.  The 
Seminary  might  have  been  such,  but  he, 
unfortunately  for  it,  as  well  as  for  himself, 
undertook  too  much,  and  besides,  lacked 
that  indomitable  perseverance  which  never 
rests  until  it  has  fully  attained  its  objects. 
The  Seminary  which  he  (bunded,  exists 
indeed  in  anotlier  place,  but  on  the  spot 
of  its  nativity  it  is  now  almost  unknown. 
Dr.  Mason^s  writings  deserve  a  high 
rank  in  the  theological  literature  of  this 
country;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  in  no  respect  what  they 
would  have  been,  had  the  energies  of  his 
mind  been  concentrated  upon  his  duties  as 
a  theological  professor.  His  earliest 
work,  which  was  published  about  five 
years  aOer  his  admission  to  the  min- 
istry, was  upon  the  subject  of  Frequent 
Communion.  For  many  years,  in  fact 
since  the  days  of  prelatic  persecution,  the 
Scottish  churches  were  accustomed  to 
observe  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per not  more  than  twice  a  year,  and  in 
some  cases  only  once.  Besides  the  usual 
preparation  sermon,  the  sacrament  Sab- 
bath was  invariably  preceded  by  a  fast 
day  on  the  Thursday,  and  succeeded  by 
a  thanksgiving  day  upon  the  Monday. 
Palpably  opposed  as  this  was  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Directory,  which  declares  that 
"  the  Lord's  Supper  is  frequently  to  be 
observed,"  the  church  had  become  so 
wedded  to  these  "days,"  that  it  was 
deemed  by  many  almost  a  profanation  of 
the  sacrament  to  celebrate  it  without 
them.  Dr.  Mason  set  himself  to  oppose 
these  additions  to  the  New  Testament 
Passover,  as  lie  well  knew  that  its  fre- 
quent observance  was  impossible  so  long 
as  they  were  continued;  his  "Letters," 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  were  the  means  of 
working  the  desired  change  in  many  con- 


gregations, though  in  some  parts  of  the  I 
church  "  the  days**  are  observed  even  to  ' 
the  present  time.  But  the  great  work  of 
Dr.  Mason  is  his  masterly  treatise  on 
"Catholic  Communion,"  puMished  in 
1816.  The  drcumstaoces  which  gave 
rise  to  this  important  work  are  given  in 
the  work  itself,  and  need  not  be  here 
repeated.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  its  appearance  was  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hall  of  Leicester  on  the  same  subject,  and 
in  which  substantially  the  same  principles 
are  defended.  Previous  to  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Mason's  work,  the  practice  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  in  oommoii 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  Scottish 
Church  in  this  country,  had  been  that  of 
exclusive  communion.  We  say  that  such 
was  her  practice^  and  it  furnished  a  sad 
illustration  how  the  practice  of  a  church 
which  glories  in  her  orthodoxy,  may  be 
in  palpable  contradiction  to  her  own  stand- 
ards. In  the  days  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  com- 
munion was  condemned,  especially  by 
Baillie  and  Rutherford,  two  of  the  greatest 
lights  of  their  age,  as  one  of  the  peculiar 
errors  of  the  Independents,  who  would 
neither  commune  with  other  Christians, 
nor  allow  others  to  commune  with  them. 
The  Confession  of  the  Scottish  Church 
asserts  in  the  plainest  terms  the  duty  of 
communing  with  all,  in  every  place,  who 
call  on  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  God  in  his  providence  gives  the 
opportunity.  But  at  an  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  Secession  an 
unchristian  spirit  of  exclusiveness  began  to 
manifest  itself;  new  terms  of  commiAiion 
were  framed,  which  had  never  before  been 
heard  of  in  the  Christian  church;  they 
assumed  ground  which  was  a  virtual  un- 
churching  of  all  other  denominations  of 
Christians ;  and  they  were  forced  to  put 
a  construction  upon  the  language  of  their 
own  Confession  relative  to  the  communion 
of  saints,  at  war  with  the  well  known 
sentiments  of  the  Westminster  divines, 
and  almost  too  absurd  to  need  refutation. 
The  great  aim  of  Dr.  Mason's  work. was 
to  expound  and  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  on  this  subject,  and  to  bring  the 
practice  of  the  church  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  her  own  authorized  standi r?s 
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On  this  accounty  as  well  as  for  the  influ- 
ence which  it  was  the  means  of  exerting, 
it  deserves  an  honorable  notice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church.     The  appearance  of 
this  work^  gave  great  oflencc  to  those  in 
our  own  and  some  other  denominations, 
who  cither  could  not  or  would  not  see  the 
dillercnce   between  catholic   communion 
and    promiscuous  communion,   and    an 
at'empt  was   made  to  answer  it;  still  it 
was   the  means  of  producing  a  happy 
change  in  the  practice  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  church  of  which  its  author 
was  a  member.    But  candor  requires  the 
statement,  that  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
church,  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  commu- 
nion is  taught  and  practised.     The  dis- 
GU2»sion  of  this  subject,  connected  as  it 
was  in  point  of  time  with  ^an  attempt  to 
introduce  a  new  version  of  the  Psalter, 
greatly  helped  to  increase  those  sectional 
jealousies  which   had  existed   for  some 
years  before.     All  the  great  interests  of 
the  church  languished ;  the  Seminary  was 
becoming  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties 
—a  (act  however  no  way  surprising,  when 
it  is  considered  how  sadly  its  pecuniary 
afiairs  were  piismanaged.     The  ministers 
in  the  western   States  made  loud  com- 
plaints against  what  they  deemed  innova- 
11  tions  on  the  ancient  order  of  the  church  ; 
i  these  proving — as  might  have  been  cx- 
poctcd   from  the  very  manner  in  which 
i'  they   were   made — ineffectual,    the  entire 
Synod  of  Scioto  at  length,  in  1 820,  with- 
''  drew    from   the   superintendence    of  the 
||  General  Synod.     This  was  a  step  in  pal- 
|[  pahlc  violation  of  the  essential  principles 
of  Prcsbyterianism ;  it   was   a   causeless 
!j  disfiiembennent   of  the   church.     Those 
;  who  adopted  it  did  not  pretend  that  the 
Gf'neral   Synod   had  sanctioned  heresy ; 
,  they  could  not  pretend  that  their  interests 
'  werp  wjilected,  for  quite  as  large  a  num- 
.  bf*r  of  those  educated  in  the  seminary  at 
Now  York   were  settled  in  the   western 
'  States,  as    in   any    other   portion  of  the 
I.  country.     The  only  thing  which  furnished 
i''  them  with  a  show  of  complaint  was  the 
.  act  of  the  General  Synod  allowing  the 
.  use  of  a  different  version  of  the  Psalms 
from  that  which  had  been  in  use  in  the 
\  Associate  Reformed  Church.     But  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  force  a  new  version 
upon   unwilling  congregations.     Now   it 


must  be  manifest  to  all  that  if  secession, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  dismemberment  of 
a  denomination,  be  warrantable  on  such 
grounds,  the  foundation  of  such  a  body  j 
must  be  exceedingly  insecure.  All  the  • 
old  and  sound  Presbyterian  writers,  as  | 
Rutherford,  Durham  and  Baillie,  are  I 
agreed  in  maintaining,  that  the  only  pro- 
per grounds  of  separation  are,  the  author- 
itative sanctioning  of  gross  heresy,  or  the 
positive  interference  with  the  rights  of 
conscience ;  nor  will  even  these  justify  it, 
until  faithfld  though  unavailing  efibrts 
have  been  made  to  remove  the  grievance. 
The  eminent  writers  whose  names  have 
been  given,  unite  in  declaring,  that  to 
secede  merely  because  the  supreme  judica- 
tory tolerates  something  which  one  party 
deems  to  be  an  evil,  while  perfect  freedom 
is  allowed  to  testify  against  it,  is  to  be 
guilty  of  schism.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
schism  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  to  be 
traced  to  that  absurd  longing  after  an 
absolute  uniformity  in  the  mere  externals 
of  Divine  worship,  which  Scottish  Pres- 
byterianism  derived  from  the  Westminster 
Assembly ;  this,  we  are  persuaded,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  has  cramped  the 
energies  and  hindered  the  advancement 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1821,  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas 
petitioned  the  General  Synod  to  be  erected 
into  an  independent  Synod.  The  ground 
on  which  it  was  made  was  the  great  dis- 
tance of  the  Synod  from  the  place  at 
which  the  General  Synod  usually  assem- 
bled, and  the  consequent  impossibility  of 
their  being  represented  in  the  supreme 
council  of  the  church.  The  request  was 
granted.  For  many  years  allcr  that 
event,  the  Southern  Synod  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  grown ;  but  within  the 
last  few  years  a  more  enterprising  spirit 
has  lx?en  difibsod  among  its  members,  and 
the  prospects  of  increase  are  more  pro- 
mising than  at  any  previous  period.  The 
incrcase  of  the  Western  Synod  may  be 
said  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
strides  with  which  the  Western  States 
have  advanced  in  population  and  in 
wealth.  At  the  time  of  their  separation 
in  1820,  the  number  of  ministers  did  not 
exceed  twenty ;  now  it  is  more  than  one 
hundred.     The  details  of  their  statistics 
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we  shall  leave  to  the  close  of  our  article. 
Both  the  ministers  and  membership  of  the 
Western  Synod  are  very  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  what  they  denominate  a  '*  Scrip- 
tural Psahmody,"  by  which  they  under- 
stand not  merely  a  psalmody  based  upon 
the  Scriptures,  but  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  imitations  such  as 
that  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  even  of  all  trans- 
lations of  other  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Word.  Not  only  are  tlieir  congregations 
confined  fo  the  use  of  the  Scots*  version 
(as  it  is  sornetimes  called)  in  the  worship 
of  Grod,  but  their  ministers  also  arc  com- 
pelled to  use  this  version  when  called  to 
officiate  in  the  pulpits  of  other  denomina- 
tions. Whether  this  subject  does  not 
receive  an  undue  prominence  among  them, 
is  a  question  which  it  might  be  deemed 
improper  for  one  to  determine,  who  is  in 
a  great  measure  unacquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  that  branch  of  the 
church.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  very 
certain  that  psalmody  forms  the  standing 
topic  of  discussion  in  all  the  periodical 
connected  with  the  Western  Synod,  and 
is  the  theme  of  not  a  few  sermons.  Th<*" 
are  also  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  catholic  communion ;  though  it 
would  probably  be  doing  many  of  them 
injustice  to  affirm  that  they  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  communion  in  the 
strongest  Sense  of  the  phrase.  We  are 
not  indeed  aware  that  the  Synod,  as  such, 
has  ever  given  forth  any  positive  deliver- 
ance  upon  the  subject  of  communion ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practical 
sentiment  of  the  majority  of  ministers  and 
members  is  in  favor  of  the  exclusive  sys- 
tem. Of  late  years  the  Synod  has  also 
taken  very  decided  ground  against  slave- 
ry ;  in  many  of  the  congregations,  we 
are  informed,  that,  not  only  are  actual 
slaveholders  excluded  from  their  commu- 
nion,  but  even  those  who  have  ceased  to 
be  such,  arc  refused,  unless  they  express 
sorrow  for  their  past  din  in  the  matter. 
These  remarks  apply  to  the  southern 
branch  of  the  church  also,  except  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  the 
Northern  Synod,  on  the  othor  hand,  while 
there  are  some  who  entertain  the  views  just 
expressed  on  the  subjects  of  psalmody  and 
communion,  yet  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
l>ers  hold  to  a  more  liberal  way  of  thinking. 


About  the  time  of  the  aepantioii  of  the 
Western  Synod,  a  proposal  was  made  to 
unite  the  Associate  Reformed  and  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Churches,  under  the  name 
of  '« The  Reformed  Protestant  Chuich  of 
North  America."  The  cause  of  the  fai- 
lure of  this  projected  unicm  has  never 
been  very  satisfactorily  explained.  In  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  the  coldness  with 
which  the  proposal  was  received  by  some 
few  of  the  classes  of  the  Dutch  Church, 
is  given  as  the  reason  for  their  recom- 
mendation not  to  prosecute  the  business. 
But  there  must  have  been  some  nxHre  po- 
tent agency  than  this  at  work ;  it  is  weU 
known  that  the  pride  of  one  very  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Associate  reformed  Church  was,  in  some 
way,  wounded  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
affair,  and  there  are  those  who  ascribe  to 
this  circumstance — ^whether  properly  ot 
not  the  writer  cannot  positively  determine 
— ^the  unhappy  termination  of  the  project. 
At  the  very  same  meeting  of  General  Sy- 
nod  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  be  inex- 
pedient lO  prosecute  the  tittempt  at  union 
with  the  Dutch  Church,  on  account  of  the 
coldness  of  a  few  of  her  classes,  a  pro- 
position of  union  was  received  from  the 
Greneral  Assembly.  A  joint  committed 
was  immediately,  appointed,  and  a  basis 
of  union  was  very  hastily  framed,  and  it 
having  received  the  approval  of  the  two 
bodies,  was  sent  down  to  their  respective 
Presbyteries  for  their  action.  Those  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Assembly  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  had  the  thing  before  them; 
at  all  events  they  never  act^  upon  it. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod,  in  1822,  it  appeared  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  Presbyteries  and  Congre- 
gations were  most  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  projected  union.  Yet,  strange, 
to  relate,  those  very  men  whose  oort- 
sciences  had  been  so  scrupulous  about 
the  coldness  of  a  few  of  the  Dutch  clas- 
ses, as  to  deem  it  necessary  to  drop  the 
project  of  union  (a  union  be  it  observed 
Worthy  of  the  name)  with  that  church, 
had  got  so  completely  rid  of  their  scni- 
ples,  that  they  resolved  to  proceed  with 
another  proposal  of  union,  in  the  face  of 
the  expressed  negatives  of  a  majority  of 
their  own  Presbyteries,     The  subject  was 
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debated  for  some  days;  when  the  vote 
was  taken,  there  were  for  union  seven^ 
against  it  no?,  and  mlent  Jour.  The  ma- 
jority immediately  declared  the  Synod 
dissolved;  and  in  palpable  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churchy  they  were  at  once  admitted  as 
members  of  an  Assembly  to  which  they 
had  never  been  chosen.  Within  a  week 
after  this  secession  from  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  her  valuable  library 
was  with  singular  expedition  removed 
from  New  York  to  Princeton.  We  ven- 
ture to  affinp  that  a  more  disgraceful  pro- 
ceeding is  not  to  be  found  iii  the  annals 
of  the  American  Church.  The  actors  in 
this  scene,  besides  having  the  expressed 
mind  of  the  church  of  which  they  were 
the  representatives,  knew  that  their  scheme 
would  have  been  completely  frustrated  if 
all  the  delegates  to  the  Synod  had  been 
present ;  they  knew,  at  the  very  time  the 
vote  was  taken,  that  several  of  these  de- 
legates from  a  distant  part  of  the  church 
were  on  their  way.  ITie  indecent  haste 
with  which  the  library  was  removed  from 
New  York,  and  the  silent  manner  in 
which  it  was  eficcted,  proved  that  these 
seceders  were  themselves  conscious  that 
their  doings  would  not  bear  investigation. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  pro- 
posed union  of  1622,  was  managed  in  the 
manner  described.  To  an  unprejudiced 
mind  there  appears  no  reason,  on  the 
score  of  principle,  why  these  two  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  main- 
tain a  separate  existence ;  their  standards, 
their  government,  and  their  discipline  are 
the  same,  and  while  there  is  a  difference 
in  some  of  their  forms  of  worship,  yet, 
as  this  would  be  no  just  cause  for  origina- 
ting a  separation,  it  cannot  be  a  just  rea- 
son for  continuing  it.  Had  the  proper 
preparatory  steps  been  taken,  had  due 
time  been  allowed  the  ministers  and  con- 
gregations of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  to  consider  the  subject :  the  wri- 
ter believes  that  within  a  few  years  a 
happy  union  of  the  two  bodies  might  have 
been  eflected.  But  mrinaged  as  the  busi- 
ness was,  they  were  only  placed  wider 
apart  than  ever.  Such,  however,  was 
the  end  of  the  General  Synod,  for  it  never 
met  again ; — ill  advised  in  its  origin,  un- 
prosperous  through  its  whole  existence. 


and  miserable  in  its  termination,  it  began 
in  pride  and  ended  in  plunder. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  now  re- 
sumed its  ordinary  meetings,  and  took  the 
place  of  the  General  Synod  as  the  su- 
preme judicatory  of  the  church  in  the 
northern  States.  But  its  members,  unibr- 
tunately,  wanted  the  vigor  requisite  in  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  church ;  the 
consequence  was  the  irrecoverable  loss  of 
the  old  congregations  in  the  city 'of  New 
York.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  di- 
rect their  students  of  theology  to  attend 
the  seminaries  of  other  denominations, 
instead  of  appointing  a  professor  of  their 
own ;  the  result  was,  just  that  which 
might  have  been  anticipated,  the  loss  of 
the  greater  part  of  these  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  At  length,  in  1829,  the 
Synod  awoke  from  this  long  and  singular 
sleep ;  it  was  resolved  to  revive  the  Semi- 
nary, whose  operations  had  been  sus- 
pended in  1821,  and  to  establish  it  at 
Newburgh,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  McCarroll,  D.  D.,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  chosen  Professor  of  Theology. 
Steps  were  taken  to  recover  the  library 
transferred  to  Princeton  in  1822;  arc- 
presentation  of  the  case,  marked  by  great 
moderation,  was  presented  to  the  Assem- 
bly in  1830,  which  having  proved  unavail- 
ing, legal  measures  were  adopted,  and  after 
a  protracted  suit,  the  library  was  obtained 
and  removed  to  the  Seminary  at  Newburgh. 

From  the  preceding  statement  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  since  1822,  has  existed  in  three 
independent  divisions,  at  the  North,  the 
West,  and  the  South.  An  ineficctual  at- 
tempt was  made,  in  1827,  to  revive  the 
Greneral  Synod  on  the  old  footing ;  this 
failure  was  not  produced  by  any  of  the 
old  causes  of  disunion,  for  by  this  time, 
there  was  a  uniform  practice  in  all  the 
details  of  Divine  worship  throughout  the 
several  divisions  of  the  church ;  but  it 
arose  from  the  conviction  which  had  been 
created  in^many  minds,  that  in  a  country 
of  such  vast  extent  as  ours,  and  with  so 
many  peculiarities  of  local  interests  and' 
feelings,  the  affairs  of  the  church  will  be 
much  better  mnnaired  by  particular  Sy- 
nods, than  by  a  representative  General 
Synod  or  Assembly,  having  appellate  ju- 
risdiction.    This  sentiment,  the  truth  of 
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which  is  very  remarkably  established  by 
the  history  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  for  the  I  ist  twenty  years,  is  gain- 
ing ground  both  at  the  North  and  the 
West;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  our  church  will 
ever  consent  to  the  erection  of  such  a 
Synod,  having  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  United  States.  This  is,  in  fact, 
to  carry  the  principle  of  Presbytcrianism 
to  an  unwarrantable  length ;  all  the  argu- 
ments adduced  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
such  Synods  or  Assemblies,  if  worth  any 
thing,  prove  the  necessity  of  a  permanent 
Ecumenical  Synod  or  Assembly.  Recent 
events,  especially  the  increasing  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  convince  us 
that  the  day  is  not  very  distant,  when  the 
other  and  larger  branches  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States,  will 
be  compelled  to  take  the  same  position, 
on  this  subject,  with  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church. 

It  only  remains  to  add  to  this  historical 
sketch,  that  for  the  last  dye  or  six  years 
a  correspondence  has  been  going  on  bo- 
twccn  the  Associate  Reformed,  the  Asso- 
ciate, and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churches,  with  a  view  to  their  amalgama- 
tion into  one  body.  Among  persons  of 
right  Christian  feelings,  and  of  enlarged 
minds,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  such  a  union ;  but 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  at  the  present 
time,  the  prospect  of  its  accomplishment 
is  by  no  means  flattering.  Still,  the  par- 
ties concerned  are  acting  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  expcjricnce  proves  that  in  all 
attempts  at  union,  the  dictate  of  true  wis- 
dom, is  "  fcstina  lontc."  The  great  de- 
liberation by  which  this  movement  has 
been  distinguished,  may  at  least  inspire 
the  hope  that  when  the  union  does  take 
place,  it  will  be  a  union  that  deserves  the 
name.  And  yet,  if  it  were  speedily  ef- 
fected, while  we  should  greatlv  rejoice, 
the  question  would  force  itself  upon  us — 
why  should  the  united  Scottish  Church 
maintain  a  separate  existence  in  America? 
We  confess  that  we  should  look  upon  this 
as  a  step  towards  a  yet  more  blessed  con- 
summation. Wo  should  look  u|)on  it  as 
the  harbinger  of  that  day,  when  Presby- 
terians, so  long  divided  and  alienated, 
though  one  in  their  confession  and  gov- 


ernment, fbrgeti^l  of  their  ancient  animos- 
ities, shall  unite  their  hearts  and  their 
energies  against  that  common  and  mighty 
foe  which  is  every  day  putting  on  renewed 
strength,  that  deadly  foe  by  which  in  other 
days  so  many  of  our  Presbyterian  fathers 
were  sent  to  join  and  increase  **the  goodly 
company  of  martyrs." 

We  shall  conclude  the  article  with  the 
statistics  of  the  church. 

I.  The  Synod  of  New  York^  contains 
four  Presbyteries,  viz :  New  York,  Sara- 
toga, Washington,  and  Caledonia.  The 
whole  number  of  ministers  is  34 ;  and  of 
congregations,  settled  and  vacant,  about 
43.  The  Theological  Seminary  is  at 
Newburgh,  Rev.  Joseph  McCarrolL,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  ;  the  Professorship 
of  Church  History  is  at  present  vacant. 

II.  The  Si/ftod  cf  the  West,,  about  four 
years  since,  was  turned  into  a  General 
Synod,  having  under  its  care  the  follow- 
ing particular  ones,  viz : 

1 .  The  EJast  Sub-Synod,  containing  the 
following  Presbyteries :  Big  Spring,  Mo- 
nongahela.  The  Lakes,  Mans^eld,  Steu- 
benville,  Blairsville,  Second  Ohio.  The 
Eiast  Synod,  contains  about  60  ministers, 
and  about  100  congregations,  settled  and 
vacant.  The  Theological  Seminary  is 
established  at  Alleghany,  near  Pittsburg, 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  John  T.  Pressley, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology ;  Rev.  James 
L.  Dinwiddie,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criti- 
cism ;  the  Professorship  of  Church  His- 
tory is  vacant. 

2.  The  West  Sub-Synod,  contains  the 
following  Presbyteries :  First  Ohio,  Chili- 
cothe,  Springfield,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Michigan.  It  numbers  about  40 
ministers,  and  70  or  80  congregations, 
settled  and  vacant.  The  Theological  Sem- 
inary is  established  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Claybaugh, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology. 

III.  The  Synod  of  the  South,  contains 
the  following  Presbyteries :  First  Carolina, 
Second  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennesse(\ 
The  number  of  ministers  is  about  25,  and 
of  congregations  40.  They  have  a  Lite- 
rary and  Theological  Institution,  called  The 
Clarke  and  Erskine  College,  in  Abbeville 
District.  The  names  of  the  Professors  we 
are  unable  to  give,  though  we  understand 
the  College  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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THE  ADVENTISTS. 


BY  JOSIAH  LirCH.  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVE^cTirre  are  so  called  from  the 
'  prominence  which  they  give  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  near  and  personal  coming  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  They  have  no 
new  views  of  truth,  and  base  their  belief 
entirely  of  the  testimony  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  as  understood  by  the  church 
in  its  best  and  purest  ages. 

As  a  body  they  have  arisen  under  the 
labors  of  Wm.  Miller,  of  L#ow  Hampton, 
N.  Y.,  and  others  wh6  looked  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  about  A.  D.  1843. 

Wm.  Miller  commenced  lecturing  in 
1833,  and  his  views  were  published  about 
the  same  time  in  the  Vermont  Telegraph. 
To  meet  the  calls  for  information  on  his 
views,  he  collected  these  articles  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  he  distributed  gratui- 
tously. One  edition  of  his  lectures  was 
published  in  lb36.  Early  in  1840,  Joshua 
V.  Himes,  a  minister  in  the  Christian  Con- 
nexion, be<-ame  a  believer  in  these  views, 
and  commenced  the  publication  of  a  paper 
called  "  the  Si;rns  of  the  Times,  and  Ex- 
position of  Prophecy,"  issuing  it  for 
nearly  two  years,  only  once  in  two  weeks. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  published 
weekly,  and  has  reached  the  fourteenth 
Volume.  It  is  now  called  "  The  Advent 
Herald."  It  was  commenced  without 
subscribers  or  funds,  but  its  circulation 
gradually  increased,  so  that  it  is  widely 
circulated  in  our  own  country,  and  is  sent 
to  Canada,  England  and  the  West  Indies. 


ij        PECULTARl TIES  OF  ADVENTISTS. 
I      Advent  .believers  are  not  distinguished 


as  a  body  by  any  dissent  from  the  great 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  por- 
tion  of  Ihc  Okristidn  Church,  such  as  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  His  Sacrifice  and 
Atonement  for  sin,  the  doctrine  of  future 
and  eternal  rewards  and  punishment,  &c. 
On  all  these  points  they  receive  the  plain 
literal  testimony  of  the  Bible,  in  its  most 
obvious  import,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
plain it  away. 

THEY  DO  DIFFER  FROM  MOST  BODIES 
OF  CHRISTIAN& 

On  the  personal,  Prcmillennial  Advent 
of  Christ,  and  his  personal,  bodily  reign 
on  the  earth  with  his  Resurrected  and 
glorified  saints. 

They  cannot  see,  if,  according  to  I?a. 
vii.  14,  Christ  was  fortold  to  be  born  o^'a 
virgirt,  and  it  came  to  pass ;  Matth.  i. 
18—25;— -If,  as  foretold  Micah.  v.  2. 
Christ  was  literally  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
Matth.  ii.  1  : — And  that  according  to  Dan. 
ix.  26,  Messiah  came  at  the  expiration 
of  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks, 
Mark  i.  15;  and  if  after  the  sixty-two 
weeks,  Messiah  was  literally  cut  ofl^: — 
If,  as  foretold  by  Isa.  liii.  8,  9,  he  was 
cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  for 
the  transgression  of  his  people ; — And 
made  his  grave  with  the  wicked  and  with 
the  rich  in  his  death ; — If  according  to 
Ps.  xvi.  10,  Christ's  soul  was  not  left  in 
hell  (Juuks)  nor  did  his  flesh  see  corrup- 
tion ; — If  according  to  Ps.  ex.  1 ,  Christ 
did  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  is 
to  sit  there  till  his  enemies  be  made  his 
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footstool : — If  all  these  predictions  have 
littcrally  come  to  pass,  and  they  have; — 
Then  the  Adventists  cannot  see.  ground 
for  doubting  that  the  same  rule  will  be 
observed  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  other 
prophecies  relating  to  Christ. 

Thus,  propliecy  foretels  Christ  as  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed ;  Gen. 
xxii.  18.  It  also  promises  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an 
KvERL.vsTiNO  posscssiou,  in  connection 
with  Abraham  himself,  Gen.  xvii.  8. 
Hence  the  land  is  called  Isa.  viii.  8, 
Emanuel's  land.  But  when  Christ  was 
on  earth  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head ; — Therefore,  he  must  ivturn  per- 
sonally to  inherit  it. 

Christ  is  the  predicted  Son  of  David, 
who  is  to  sit  forever  on  David's  throne ; 
he  is  the  Son  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh,  Ps,  cxxxii.  11.  But  while  on  earth 
he  never  sat  on  David's  throne.  He  went 
to  Jerusalem  as  foretold,  on  an  ass'  colt ; 
claimed  his  rights,  was  proclaimed  king 
by  the  children,  but  rejected  by  the 
Rulers ;  Matth.  xxi.  Hence,  he  must  return 
lo  earth  to  enjoy  his  kingdom  and  "reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever."  Luke 
i.  32,  33. 

Christ  has  the  promise  of  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession ;  but 
he  never  yet  had  it.  Ps.  ii.  8.  Therefore, 
he  must  come  back  to  earth,  to  possess  it. 

Prophecy  points  out  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  receive  his  kingdom  and  domin- 
ion over  all  nations,  to  be  in  "  the  Clouds 
of  Heaven."  Dan,  vii.  13,  14.  But  he 
never  yet  came  thus ; — He  must,  there- 
fore, fulfil  the  prediction  in  futurity,  at 
his  Second  Advent.  He  cannot  have  uni- 
versal dominion  till  he  does. 

Christ  rose  from  the  dead  in  the  iden- 
tical ))ody  in  which  he  was  crucified  and 
buried,  and  was  so  identified;  John  xx. 
24 — 31.  Those  who  thus  identified  his 
|X3rson,  of  flesh  and  bones,  saw  him  go 
from  earth  up  into  heaven,  and  a  cloud 
received  him  out  of  their  sight.  They 
were  told  by  divine  messengers,  that  this 
same  Jesus,  whom  they  saw  go  into 
heaven,  "  Shall  so  come  again  in  like 
manner."  Acts  i.  2 — 11. — 

T/uU  the  Second  Advent  cf  Our  Lord 


will  he  jirc-millennial^  tliey  conclude  from 
various  considerations, 

1.  The  Millennial  Reign  is  placed  €^^ 
THE  FinsT  Resukuection,  Rev.  XX.  1 — 6, 
which  cannot  be  till  the  Second  Advent 
of  Christ. 

Those  who  have  part  ip  the  first  resur- 
rection are  Saints,  and  will  live  forever. 
The  Second  death  has  no  power  on  them. 
But  they  that  ejre  Christ's,  are  to  be  raised 
at  his  coming ;  and  that  is  the  order  of 
the  resunection  to  follow  Christ's  resur- 
rection. 1  Cor.  XV.  23.  Christ's  coming, 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  must 
therefore,  precede  the  millennial  reign. 

Again : — ^The  Millennial  period,  follows 
the  casting  the  beast  and  false  prophet 
into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  shutting  up  the 
devil  in  the  Abyss  or  bottomless  pit.  Rev. 
xix.  20;  and  xx.  1 — 8.  Thus,  before  the 
Millennium,  all  the  great  anti-christian 
powers  are  put  down.  The  man  of  Sin, 
however,  the  Son  of  perdition,  is  only  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  brightness  of  Christ's 
coming.  2  Thess.  ii.  8.  The  coming  of 
Christ,  for  his  distruction  must,  therefore, 
be  pre-millennial. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  that 
they  believe  there  will  be  two  distinct  re- 
surrections, a  thousand  years  apart ;  ^  the 
first  resurrection ;"  "  the  resurrection  of 
life ;"  "  the  resurrection  of  the  just  ;** — 
and  the  resurrection  of  "  the  rest  of  the 
dead ;"  "  the  resurrection  of  damnation;" 
"  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust."  The 
separating  period  is  only  named  in  Rev. 
XX,  but  the  distinction  in  tAe  resurrection 
is  frequently  made. 

THE  NATURE  OP  THE  MILLENNIUM. 

The  general  view  entertained  by  the 
Church  that  the  millennium  will' be  a 
thousand  years  of  peace,  and  be  intro- 
duced by  the  conversion  of  the  world  to 
Christy  and  consist  in  his  universal  Spi' 
r^ual  reign  ;  together  with  the  Millinna- 
rian  or  Litteralist  view,  that  although 
Christ  will  come  and. reign  personally  on 
earth  during  the  Millennium,  yet  that 
period  will  be  a'  period  of  probation,  in 
which  the  heathen  who  never  heard  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Jews  who  have  been  cut 
off  during  the  christian  dispensation,  will 
Jiave  tlie  go^l  preached  to  them  and  be 
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^2^N)verted»  are  both  unscriptural  and  not 
*    V)  be  received.  * 

The  Adventists  cannot  receive  the  first, 
t^ccause  both  the  general  and  specific 
^cachings  of  the  bible  are  against  it. 

Throughout  the  bible  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  moral  and  political  state  of 
.  the  world,  show  the  utter  impossibility  of 
11  the  triumph  of  righteousness  till  the  es- 
tabUsbment  of  the  etesnal  kingdom  of 
God,  in  all  the  earth,  and  under  the  whole 
heaven*  Thus  the  dream  of  Nebuchad- 
nezaf,  Dan.  ii,  (bretels  (bur  universal 
empires,  which  are  to  fill  up  the  period 
from  then,  till  the  everlasting  Kingdom 
of  God  comes  and  destroys  th^  and  fills 
the  whole  earth.  But  there  can  be  no 
everlasting  kingdom  without  immortality, 
which  cannot  be  till  the  resurrection  at 
the  sSecond  Advent  of  Christ. 

The  Seventh  Chapter  of  Daniel,  presents 
in  vision  the  same  four  empires,  with  the 
divisions  and  successions  of  the  fourth 
empire,  which  only  end  (sec  verses  13, 
14)  whefn  the  son  of  man  comes  in  the 
clouds  of  Heaven,  to  receive  his  everlast- 
ing dominion,  which  is  also  universal. 
Till  the  judgment,  the  little  blasphemous 
horn  wears  out  the  saints,  and  prevails 
against  them. 

So  likewise  in  the  24th  of  Matthew ;  the 
I  course  of  events  from  the  time  of  Christ, 
to  the  Second  coming  of  Christ  and  end 
of  the  world,  is  given.  There  were  to  be 
wars,  famin<»,  pestilonce,  persecution  of 
the  saints,  false  prophets,  false  Christ's, 
abominations,  great  tribulation,  mourning 
of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  the  preach- 
ing of  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  in  all 
the  world,  for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and 
then  the  end  shall  come ;  and  thoy  shall 
see  the  son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  with  power  and  groat  glory. 
There  is  no  peace  in  the  prrtliotion,  till  he 
comes.  Therefore,  he  will  come  personally 
to  judge  the  world  and  reign;  and  not 
spiritually  to  convert  and  save  the  world. 

Once  more; — ^The  tares  and  wheat, 
(righteous  and  wicked)  are  to  grow  to- 
gether till  the  end  of  the  world  or  age. 
And  then  the  one  be  cast  off  and  punished, 
the  other  glorified  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Matth.  xiii.  24  13.  For  these  and  many 
other  reaaoDfl  they  cannot  believe  in  the 
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conversion  of  the  world  before  the  Second 
Advent  of  our  Saviour. 

They  also  find  equal  difiiculty,  in  re* 
oeiving  the  Miilennarian  theory  of  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  and  Jews,  after 
the  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  and  during 
the  Millennium.  For  they  regard  the 
thousand  years  as  being  rather  a  dat  op 
JUDGXSNT  than  of  pbobatioit. 

For  they  read  in  the  second  Psalm,  that 
when  the  heathen  are  given  to  Christ  for 
his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  patts  of 
the  earth  for  his  possession,  that  he  is  to 
break  them,  or  ride  them  (Rev.  xii.  5.  and 
ii.  27.)  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them 
in  pieces  like  a  |)otters  vessel.  Such  a 
description  they  consider  to  be  any  thing 
else  beside  conversion.  They  also  learn 
from  the  cxlix.  Psalm,  that  all  the  saints 
will  have  the  honor  to  ''  bind  their  kings 
with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters 
of  iron,  and  to  execute  upon  them  the 
judgments  written."  From  the  Ix,  of 
Isa.  and  xiv,  of  Zech.  they  learn  that  the 
worship  and  service  of  the  heathen,  will 
be  compulsory  service. 

That  neither  Jew  or  Gentile  will  be  con- 
verted after  the  Second  coming  of  Christ, 
they  think  the  xxv,  chapter  of  Matth.  and 
xiii,  of  Luke,  plainly  teach.  The  first  of 
these  texts  expressly  declare  that  final  and 
eternal  retribution  will  bb  awarded  to  all 
nations,  when  the  Son  of  man  comes  in 
his  glory.  There  is  no  exception  of  any 
one  nation.  They  will  some  of  them  plead, 
but  in  vain,  for  a  Change  of  doom.  There 
are  but  two  classes ;  one  of  them  enters 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  other  goes  away 
into  everlasting  punishment.  There  is  no 
middle  class,  who  will  have  another  pro- 
bation. 

Luke  xiii,  teachos  still  more  expressly 
that  the  unbelieving  Jews  will  seek  to  en- 
ter the  kingdom  of  God  or  be  saved,  after 
the  master  of  the  house  is  risen  up,  and 
hath  shut  the*  door,  ^*  but  shall  not  be 
able."  They  will  see  the  patriarch's  there, 
with  some  from  the  east,  west,  north  and 
south,  but  they  thrust  out  in  outer  dark- 
ness. Paul  asserts,  Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  16, 
that  Grod  will  render,  Glory,  honor,  peace, 
to  every  soul  of  man  who  dcjeth  good, 
Jew  and  Gentile;  but  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  on  every 
soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  Jew  and  Gen- 
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tile,  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the 
secrets  of  men  hy  Christ  Jesus.  *This  is 
not  probation. 

THE  JEWa 

On  the  subject  of  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  the  land  of  Palestine,  they  differ  from 
most  others.  They  hold  that  the  promises 
made  to  Israel,  of  a  yet  future  and  final 
gathering  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  will  be 
literally  accomplished;  and  that  Israel 
will  forever  dwell  there  in  peace.  But 
then  they  cannot  think  such  a  promise 
can  be  fulfilled  before  the  resurrection  of 
the  just,  when  the  believing  remnant  of 
Israel,  of  every  generation,  including 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  will  be  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  restored  to  their  own 
land.  This,  Ezekicl,  xxxvii.  chapter,  de- 
clares will  be  the  way  the  whole  house  of 
Israel  will  1x5  restored.  "  I  will  open  your 
graves,  and  bring  you  up  out  of  your 
graves,  and  bring  you  into  your  own  land." 

The  resurrection,  according  to  Paul,  is 
"  the  hope  of  Israel."  But  if  the  resur- 
rected and  glorified  Israel  are  to  have  the 
land  and  dwell  there  forever,  the  Jews  in 
flesh  and  blood,  as  a  nation  cannot  have 
it  forever.  All  the  promises,  however, 
of  a  future  return,  promise  an  everlasting 
possession  of  the  land.  But  mortal  Jews 
cannot  possess  it 'forever.  Glorified  and 
immortal  ones  can ;  therefore,  they  are 
the  heirs  of  promise. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  faith  of 
Adventists,  was  their  confidence  in  the  ter- 
mination of  the  prophetic  periods,  and  the 
second  advent  of  Christ,  about  1843. 

The  main  argument  on  which  they 
rested,  was  that  relative  to  the  termination 
of  the  2300  days  m  Dan.  viii.  14,  which 
they  regarded  as  years.  And  then  they 
consid(?red  the  period  of  70  weeks  named 
in  Dan.  ix.  24,  as  the  key  to  the  date  of 
the  2300  days  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
Dating  the  periods  B.  C.  457,  when  Ar- 
taxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  sent  up  Ezra 
from  his  captivity,  to  restore  the  .fewii " 
polity  at  Jerusalem,  (see  Ezra,  7th 
and  ending  the  70  weeks  as  comi 
tors  generally  do,  in  A.  D.  33, 
crucifixion  of  Christ ;  they  fbund|H^c'Ve< 
mainder  of  the  2300  days,  wtR  was 
1810,  would  end  in  1643.  mm  'ail- 
ment, many  beside  Adventists  thought  a 


reasonable  one,  but  the  tosuU  has  proved 
it  erroneous.  Si&ce  1844,  many  have 
adopted  the  views  -of  the  English  Liter- 
alists,  which  ended  the  2800  days  in 
1847,  instead  of  1843.  But  as  a  general 
thing  they  adopt  a  waiting  position,  and 
wait  for  more  light  on  the  import  and 
dates  of  the  prophetic  periods,  which  they 
still  firmly  believe  are  of  Divine  origin, 
and  to  be  understood  by  the  church  in 
God's  own  appointed  time.  For  they 
cannot  think  any  portion  of  Revelation 
has  been  given  in  vain. 

They  regard  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to 
be  at  tlie  door,  for  various  reasons : 

1.  The  four  great  empires  are  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
God ;  and  it  is  very  manifest  that  the  last, 
the  Roman  government,  has  passed  its 
predicted  divisions  and  must  soon  end. 

2.  The  wancing  of  the  Ottoman  or 
Mahommedan  power,  is  regarded  as  an- 
other index  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
will  soon  come. 

3.  The  universal  movements  and  agita- 
tions, with  the  famines,  pestilences,  and 
earthquakes,  together  with  the  signs  in  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  &c.,  &c.,  they  con- 
sider conclusive  evidence  of  the  speedy 
coming  of  Christ. 

This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  which  was 
to  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  wit- 
ness to  all  nations,  is  now  completing  its 
work. 

They  likewise  consider  the  study  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  an  important  but 
greatly  neglected  duty  of  the  church;  and 
being  fully  convinced  that  the  coming  of 
Christ  is  at  hand,  thoy  feel  constrained  to 
make  it  a  prominent  theme  in  their  public 
ministrations  and  writing;  that  thus  they 
may  supply,  in  some  measure,  the  lack 
of  service  of  otlwr  denominations,  in  this 
department  of  religious  truth.  They  feel 
in  a  great  measure  compensated  for  their 
disup}K)intmont  in  relation  to  time,  by  wit- 
hUeasing  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
plaoe  in  the  public  mind  since  this  discus- 
ion  came  up,  on  the  subject  of  the  per- 
sonal advent  and  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  ( 
with  his  saints.  They  still  labor  for  the 
extension  of  these  principles  over  the 
world,  by  every  lawfiil  means  in  their 
power;  being  fully  persuaded  that  their 
sentiments  are    those  of  the  primitive 
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church  for  the  first  three  hundred  years, 
and  that  they  will  be  restored,  as  the  de- 
ceptions of  the  great  apostacy  yield  to  the 
word  of  God. 

There  are  at  present,  as  near  as  the 
number  can  be  arrived  at,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  thousand  believers  identified  with 
the  body.  These  are  scattered  over 
nearly  all  the  States  ih'lhe  Union.  There 
are  also  prosperous  missions  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  this 
estimate,  those  in  the  difiercnt  churches 
are  not  included.   But  they  are  numerous. 

A^  in  all  great  i^ligious  movements, 
fanatics  and  imposters  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  deep  interest  felt  on  this 
great  subject,  to  lead  away  disciples  afier 
them,  and  introduce  fanatical  doctrines 
and  practicee.  These  have  been  uniformly 
resided  and  exposed  when  detected.  As 
a  body,  Adventists  give  no  countenance 
to  fanaticism. 

Although  contrary  to  the  origmal  design 
and  wish  of  those  who  commenced  this 
movement,  yet  circumstances  which  they 
could  not  control,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
adopt  some  (brm  of  associated  church 
action.  The  Mutual  Conference  of  Ad- 
ventists  held  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  29th, 
1845,  thus  briefly  express  themselves  on 
this  subject. 

ASSOCIATED  ACITON. 

Order  is  heaven's  first  law.  All  things 
emanating  from  God,  are  constituted  on 
principles  of  perfect  order.  The  New 
Testament  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Church,  we  regard  as  binding  on  the 
whole  brotherhcHod  of  Christ.  No  circum- 
stances can  justify  tm  in  departing  from 
the  usages  established  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles. 

We  regard  any  congregation  of  be- 
lievers who  habitually  assemble  for  the 


worship  of  Grod,  and  the  due  observance 
of  the  Gospel  ordinances,  as  a  Church  of 
Christ.  As  such,  it  is  an  independent 
body,  accountable  only  to  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church.  To  all  such  we  recom- 
mend a  careful  examination  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  adoption  of  such  principles 
of  association  and  order,  as  are  in  accord- 
ance therewith,  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  that  Church  relation  which 
Chrich  has  instituted. 

In  accordance  with  the  foreging  recom- 
mendation, the  Second  Advent  believers 
generally  throughout  the  country,  have 
united  in  Church  fellowship,  with  no  other 
creed  or  form  of  discipline  than  the  writ- 
ten word  of  God,  which  they  believe  is  a 
sufiicient  rule  both  of  faith  and  duty. 

Second  Advent  conferences  are  held  as 
often  as  it  is  deemed  necessary,  for  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  such  sub- 
jects and  measures  as  the  interests  of  the 
cause  may  demand  ;  they  are  constituted 
of  both  ministerial  and  lay  members,  from 
all  portions  of  the  country.  This  body 
is  purely  voluntary  and  advisory,  and 
claims  to  exercise  no  authority  over  the 
conscience  of  any. 

They  look  upon  the  Advent  doctrine, 
embracing  as  it  does,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  the  personal  and  visible  appear- 
ance and  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  the 
restitution  of  the  heavens  and  earth  to 
their  paradisical  state  as  the  eternal  inher- 
itance of  the  saints,  &c.,  as  the  only  view 
which  will  explain  and  harmonize  the 
word  of  God. 

They  believe  the  Second  Advent  of 
Christ  to  judge  the  world,  to  be  near  at 
hand ;  and,  that  is  the  great  practical 
doctrine  set  forth  and  flfeed  by  the  apostles 
as  a  motive  to  holiness.  It  was  to  them 
and  their  suffering  brethren  the  great 
source  of  comfort,  and  the  hope  of  the 
whole  Israel  of  God. 
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PASTOE  OP  TBB  MOVHT  TABOB  BAPTIST  CHUBCH,  PRILADBLPHIA. 


As  the  Baptbts  claim  to  have  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  adherents  in  the  United 
States,  it  cannot  be  unimportant  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  Pbinciplbs,  Histo* 
RY,  and  Pbesent  State.  No  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  has  been  more  constant 
in  its  attachment  to  religious  freedom,  and 
conflict  for  it ;  none  exposed  to  so  hot  cmd 
incessant  persecutions ;  nor  any  which  has 
more  entirely  resembled  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt,  who,  the  more  they 
were  oppressed,  the  more  they  grew. 

The  name  of  Baptists  originated  not 
with  the  parties  so  called,  but  with  their 
opponents.  Formerly  they  were  called 
Ana-baptists^  or  Re-baptizerSf  which 
they  rejected  as  involving  what  they 
deemed  a  misrepresentation ;  because,  in 
their  view,  none  are  baptized  but  the  parties 
mentioned  in  the  scriptural  law  relating  to 
the  subject,  and^to  whom  it  is  admin- 
istered in  the  only  prescribed  mode.  As, 
however,  the  main  difierences  between 
the  members  of  tliis  body  and  their  fellow 
Christians  centre  in  the  ordinance  of  Bap- 
tism, it  may  be  important  briefly  to  state 
their  views,  and  the  foundations  on  which 
they  rest. 

The  general  PRiifciFLBS  on  which  they 
construct  their  ailments  have  been  thus 
stated  : — 


1st.  Professors  of  religion,  in  generalJt^ample ;  nor  can  any  circumstances  what 
consider  baptism  as  a  duty  ;  and  Ih^-^r^ever  justify  us  in  departing  fVom  the  Di< 


ought  to  be  attended  to 
other. 


2d.  Baptism  is  a  positive  institution, 
and  therefore  we  must  have  some  plain 
precept,  or  example,  to  direct  us;  both 
with  respect  to  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
baptized,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  or- 
dinance must  be  administered. 

dd.  If  we  proceed  in  this  ordinance,  or 
in  any  other,  without  authority  from 
Scripture,  (rod  will  reject  our  services 
with,  <<Who  hath  required  this  at  your 
hands  ?'*  **  In  vain  do  ye  worship  me ; 
^ching  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men." 

4th.  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  peculiar 
to  the  Gospel  dispensation ;  and  therefore 
the  rule  of  our  duty  must  be  sought  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  not  in  the  Old. 

5th.  The  law  which  enjoins  Baptism 
may  be  found  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  30.  It 
enjoins  a  duty,  durable  as  the  unchanging 
dispensation  to  which  it  belongs — to 
charge  the  command  with  obscurity  is  a 
daring  impeachment  of  Divine  Wisdom 
and  Love— -to  suppose  the  Apostles  did 
not  understand  it  is  highly  absurd ;  they 
certainly  must  understand  it  right,  and 
their  practice  must  be  the  best  comment 
upon  it. 

6th.  If  by  searching  sacred  history  we 
call  learn  how  the  Apostles  attended  to 
Baptism,  we  are  bound  to  follow  their  ex- 


vi|i^  law. 

i}^  addition  tp  tlieae  prinoiplea,  we  may 
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i^  transcribe  the  following  statement  from 

|<  an  English  writer : — 

/^     **  It  is  a  distinguishing  tenet  with  them, 

/  to  admit  of  noihing  as  an  article  qffaithy 

/'  or  of  duty ^  in  tJit  worMp  of  Gody  which 

r  is  not  satwtioned  by  apostolic  precept^  or 

approved  example;   and  conceiving  that 

/'  tfie  New  Testament  furnishes  neitlier  the 

;'  one  nor  the  other  for  administering  the 

i.    o  rdinance  of  baptism  to  infants,  or  for  the 

.     ^substitution  of  sprinkling  and  pouring  for 

ij    « J  ipping,  they  regard  these  practices  in  the 

Ij     1  ight  of  mere  human  inventions^  and  dis- 

i:     c^laim  them. 

I  **They  contend  that,  since  baptism  is 

I;      aaot  a  duty  of  itself,  but  is  made  so  by  the 
J!        ;yositive  institution  of  Christy  Matt,  xxviii. 
l'       X9,  Mark  xvi.  15,  16,— and,  like  all  simi- 
i«      1  ^r  duties,  has  no  foundation,  with  regard 
-^      t.o  us,  but  tfie  will  of  the  Institutor, — it 
4^.10  have  no  other  rule;  and  that,  if  we 
^      ^  iopart  from  his  directions,  we  do  not  ob- 
^'^rvc  lUs  institution,  but  cliange  it  into  an 
■  \    i  nstitution  of  our  own.     For  this  reason, 
\^    the  Baptists  appeal   exclusively,  on   the 
subject  of  baptism,  to  the  will  of  Christ, 
ns  made  known  by  express  precepts  or 
approved  examples  in  his  word." 
\      In  reference  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  the 
Baptists  maintain  that  it  is  dipping,  or  im- 
\  mersion;  that  the  Greek  word  used  by  the 
L  inspired  writers,  of  which  the  words  bap- 
\  tizc  and  baptism  arc  an  anglicised  form, 
j  means  immersion;  and  consequently  that 
\  the  command  to  baptize  is  a  command  to 
\  immerse,  and  can  be  fulfilled  in  no  other 
\  way  than   by   immersion.     In  proof  of 
.this  they  appeal  to  the  use  of  the  term 
throughout  the  whole  scope  of  Greek  lite- 
1  raturc,  and  are  sustained  by  the  testimony 
^lalniost  all  who  have  been  celebrated  for 
their  knowledge  of  that  ton^e.     Among 
the  modern  Greeks,  the  term  hasthe.same 
'j  !T)eqning.    The  Baptists  also  appeal  to  the 
;  circumstances  attending;  its  administration 
]  ^  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.    They 
remark    that  persons  were  «*  baptized  in 
'  'ordan,'*  Matt.  iii.  6:  Mark  i.  9:  Hn  the 
I  nver  Jordan,**  Mark   i.  6;  that   baptize 
f^annot  therefore  mean  to  pour^  because  to 
;  pour  applies  to  the  element^  not  to  the  per* 
ion;  and  in  that  case  the  water  would  be 
,  snid  to  be  poured  upon  the  person,  not  the 
||  perjw>n  poured  in  or  into  the  water;  nor 
can  it  mean  to  sprinkle,  for  it  is  evidently 


\; 


needless  to  place  a  person  in  a  river  to 
sprinkle  a  little  water  upon  him,  nor  is  it 
ever  done  by  those  who  maintain  that 
sprinkling  is  baptism.  The  Baptists  abo 
remark  that  Jesus,  afl^r  having  been  bap« 
tized,  **went  up  straightway  out  of  the 
water,'*  Matt.  iii.  16 ;  that '«« both  Philip 
and  the  eunuch  went  down  into  the  water;*' 
that  the  latter  was  baptized  while  there, 
and  that  they  both  came  **  up  out  of  the 
water,"  Acts  viii..  38,  89 ;  circumstances 
which  plainly  show  that  to  baptize  is  to 
dip  under  water;  they  also  refer  to  the 
expression,  '*  buried  with  Christ  by  bap- 
tism,'* as  implying  that  in  baptism  persons 
were  **  buried"  in  the  water ;  and  that 
when  the  gifl  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  Acts  i.  5,  is  called  a  baptism, 
and  our  Lord  says,  of  his  last  agony,  ^  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,"  Luke  j; 
xii.  20 ;  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  I 
fulness  of  that  gii^,  and  the  depth  of  those  | 
sufferings,  both  of  which  find  an  emblem  | 
in  immersion,  but  none  in  the  use  of  a  little 
water,  as  in  pouring  or  sprinkling. 

But  as  it  re^rds  the  mode  of  b|ptisro, 
this  body  of  Christians  contend  that  they 
are  not  distinguished  from  the  vast  mass 
of  the  Christian  world.    They  appeal  to 
the  testimonies  of  eminent  divines,  not  of 
their  own  body,  and  to  the  practices  of 
the  Catholic,  the    old  English  Episcopal 
church,  and  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
churches  of  the  present  day.     The  fol- 
lowing may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of 
such  pcedohaptist  evidence  on  the  subject : 
"They  (the  primitive  Christians)  led  them 
into   the  water,  and  with    no  other  gar- 
ments but  what  might  serve  to  cover  na- 
ture, they  at  first  laid  them  dawn  in  the 
toater  as  a  man  might  be  laid  in  a  grave, 
and  then  they  said  these  words,  *  J  baptize 
or  was/i  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  \ 
Then  they  raised  them  up  again,  and  clean  ] 
garments  were  put  on  them:  from  whence  " 
came  the  phrases  of  being  baj)tized  into 
Christ'' s  death;  of  being  buried  tcith  him 
bif  ixiptism  into  dtath;  of  our  being  risen 
tvitli  Christy  and  of  our  putting  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  of  putting  cffthe  eld 
man  and  putting  on  the  new, — Rom.  vi. 
3 — 5;  Col.  ii.  12,  iii.  1 — 10  ;  Rom.  xiii. 
14." — Bishop  Burnety  Ex.  xxxix.  Art., 
p.  874.     ««  To  baptize  signifies  to  plunge, 
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as  is  granted  by  all  the  world/' — Bishop 
BassueL  **  The  word  baptize  signifies  to 
immerse,  and  the  rite  of  immersion  was 
observed  by  the  ancient  church ;  and  from 
these  words  it  may  be  inferred,  that  bap- 
tism  was  administered  by  plunging  the 
whole  body  uodar  water/' — Calvin.  Obs. 
on  John  iii.  23.  *'  The  custom  of  the  an- 
cient churches  was  not  sprinkling,  but  im- 
mersion."— Bis/iop  Iht/hr,  Duct,  dubit.  B. 
iii.  *^  The  person  baptized  went  down  into 
the  water,  and  was, as  it  were,  buried  under 
it." — Blsliop  Ptarce,  Note  on  1  Cor,  xv. 
29.  '<  We  grant  that  baptism,  then,  (in  the 
primitive  times,)  was  by  washing  the  whole 
body.  Though  we  have  thought  it  lawful 
to  disuse  the  manner  of  dipping,  and  to  use 
less  water,  yet  we  presume  not  to  change 
the  use  and  signitication  of  it." — Bao^ 
ter.  On  Matt.  iii.  6.  The  same  writer 
says,  "  Therefore,  in  our  baptism,  we  are 
dipped  under  waler^  as  signifying  we  are 
dead  and  buried  to  ««."— On  Rom.  vi.  4. 
*•  It  being  so  expressly  declared  here 
(Rom.  vi.  4,  and  Col.  ii.  12)  that  we  are 
buried  wiUi  Christ  in  baptism,  by  being 
buried  under  water,  ond  the  argument  to 
oblige  us  to  a  conformity  to  his  death  by 
dying  to  sin  being  taken  hence,  and  this 
immersion  being  religiously  observed  by 

ALL   CURISTIANS    FOR    THIRTEEN    CENTU- 

RiRj,  and  approved  by  our  church,  and 
the  change  of  it  into  sprinkling,  even  with- 
out  any  allowance  from  the  Author  of  the 
institution,  or  any  licxjnse  from  any  coun- 
cil of  the  church,  being  that  which  the 
Romanist  still  urgeth  to  justify  his  refusal 
of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  this  custom  might  again  be  of  general 
use." — WkiUnj,  Note  on  Rom.  vi.  4. 
"  In  England,  of  late  years,  I  ever  thought 
th'j  parsf)n  baptized  his  own  fingers,  rather 
than  the  child." — Selrlen.  "  It  is  certain, 
ihit  in  the  words  of  Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  manner  of  baptism, 
which  was  by  immersionj*^ — WhiteJidfL 
Eighteen  sermons.  "•Buried  with  him  in 
baptism.'  It  seems  the  part  of  candor  to  con- 
fess that  here  is  an  allusion  to  the  manner 
of  baptizin'4  by  immersion,  as  most  usual 
in  those  early  times." — Doddrvlge.  The 
samcj  excellent  writer,  noticing  the  case  of 
l^hilip  and  the  eunuch,  says,  "  If  would 
be  very  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  they 
went  dawn  into  the  waier^  merely  that 


Philip  might  take  up  a  little  water  in  hia 
hand  to  pour  on  the  eunuch."  "  Mary 
Welsh,  aged  eleven  days,  was  baptized, 
accx)rding  to  the  first  church,  and  the  rule 
of  the  Church  of  England,  hy  immersion,^ 
— Wesley,  Journal  of  the  time  he  passed  ^ 
in  Georgia.  r 

It  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to  add  to  I 
these  statements  multitudes  of  similar  tes-  ■ 
timonies ;  such  as  that  of 

Beza, — "Christ  commanded  us  to  be 
baptized,  by  which  word  it  is  certain,  im- 
tnersion  is  signified ;"— or, 

Vitringa, — **The  act  of  baptizing  is 
the  immersion  of  believers  in  water ;  this 
expresses  the  force  of  the  word ;  thus  also 
it  was  performed  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles ;"— or, 

Salmasijis, — ^"Baptism  is  immersion, 
and  was  administered  in  ancient  times  ac- 
cording to  the  force  and  meaning  of  the 
word  ;" — or,  ' 

Archbishop     Tillotson,  —  *•  Anciently, 
those  who  were  baptized  were  immersed  ' 
and  buried  in  the  water,  to  represent  their  ' 
death  to  sin,  and  then  did  rise  up  again  [ 
out  of  the  water,  to  signify  their  entrance 
upon  a  new  life,  and  to  these  customs  the 
apostle  alludes,  Romans  vi.  2-6 ;"— or, 

7>r.   CoMnqibdl, — "The  word   baptize, 
both  in  sacred  writers  and  classical,  signi- .' 
fics  to  dip,  to  plunge,  to  immerse." 

But  perhaps  nothing  of  this  kind  of  tes- 1 
timony  can  exceed  that  of  the  very  emi- 
nent Dr.  Wall,  on  whom  the  University  ' 
of  Oxford  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  \ 
for  his  "  History  op  Infant  Baptisx  ;" 
he  thus  writes : — 

"  This  (immersion)  is  so  plain  ond  clear, 
by  an  infinite  number  of  passages,  that 
as  one  cannot  but  pity  the  tceak  endea-  ] 
vors  of  such  Pxdobnptists  as  would  main- 
tain the  noirative  of  it,  so  also  we  ought  to 
disown,  and  show  n  dislike  of  the  profane 
snnfffi  which  some  people  give  to  the  Eng- 
lish Baptists  merely  for  their  use  of  dip- 
pinor. 

"  Tis  one  thing  to  maintain  that  that 
circumstance  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  essence  of  baptism ;  and  another  to 
go  about  to  represent  it  as  ridiculous  and 
foolish,  or  as  shameful  and  indecent,  when 
it  was,  in  all  probability,  the  way  by  which 
our  blessed  Saviour,  and  for  certain  was 
(he  most  usual  and  ordinary  way  by  which 
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the  ancieiit  Christians  did  receive  their 
baptism.  Tis  a  great  want  of  prudence, 
as  well  as  ofhonestt/y  to  refuse  to  grant  to 
'  an  adversary  what  is  certainly  true  and 
\  may  be  proved  so :  it  creates  a  jealousy 
I  of  all  the  rest  that  one  says. 

I  **  The  Greek  church,  in  all  the  branches 

I I  of  it,  does  still  use  immersion,  and  so  do 
J  all  other  ^Christians  in  the  world,  except 
^1  the  Latins.  All  other  Christians  in  the 
j'  world  who  never  owned  the  pope's  usurp- 
\  ed  power,  <fo,  and  ever  did^  dip — in  the 
.  ordinary  use ;  and  if  we  take  the  division 
i  of  the  worid,  from  the  thr«x;  main  parts  of 

it,  all  the  Christians  in  Asia,  all  in  Africa, 
(and  about  one-third  part  of  Europe,  in 
I'  whkh  are  comprehended  the  Christians  of 
^  Orecia,  Thracia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Rascia, 
;  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Russia,  Negra,  and 
■  »  00,  and  even  the  Muscovites,  who,  if 
\  coldness  of  country  will  excuse,  might 
I  plead  for  a  dispensation  with  the  most 
reason  of  any." 

He  also  affirms  that  the  burial  of  the 

body  in  water  is  much  more  solemn  ;  and 

uks  how  a  clergyman  can  answer  to  our 

I  SavKNir,  whose  command  is  not  to  sprinkle 

I  a  drop  or  two  of,  but  to  bury  the  whole 

j  body  in,  water.    We  might  then   ask, 

'  with  the    most   respectful   firmness,   by 

I  what    authority  can    the  ordinance    be 

changed  ? 

I     If  it  were  desirable  to  extend  the  list 
of  human  testimonies,  which,  however,  as 
!  authorities^  the  Baptists  entirely  disown, 
they  might  with  advantage  quote  the  dis- 
.  tinguished  Martin  Lutiies,  who  says, 
"  I  could  wish  that  such  as  arc  to  be  bap- 
tized should  be  completely  immersed  into 
water,  according   to  the  meaning  of  the 
,  word,  and   the  signification  of  the  ordi- 
nance ;  not  because  I  think  it  necessary, 
but  it  would  be  beautiful  to  have  a  full  and 
perfect  sign  of  so  perfect  and  full  a  thing ; 
as  also,  without  doubt,  it  was  institute  by 
Christ." 

But  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the 
^plists  is,  that  they  require  a  personal 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ  as  an  indis- 
f^nsahle  requisite  to  the  ordinance.  One 
of  th^^ir  writers  says : — 

"  This  question  is  of  high  importance, 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of^ 
the  positive  command  of  our  Lord,  but 
also  as  it  respects  the  constitution  of  his 
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Church,  and  the  very  nature  of  Religion. 
For  Religion  is  wholly  personal^  having 
its  commencement  in  the  new  birth,  and 
uniformly  manifesting  itself  by  repent- 
ance, faith,  love,  and  obedience.  The 
Church  of  Christ  at  large  is  composed  of 
ail  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  re- 
newed by  his  Spirit,  who  believe  in  his 
name,  and  who,  from  a  principle  of  love 
to  him,  keep  his  commandments.  The 
new  birth  al«ne,  with  its  certain  results, 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  forms  the  line  of 
distinction  between  the  Church  and  the 
world. 

"  Can  it  be  pleasing  to  God,  or  bene- 
ficial to  men,  to  teach  them  to  esteem  any 
circumstance  or  service,  previous  to  the 
new  birth,  as  constituting  a  part,  or  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  the  religion  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  and  ought  the 
profession  of  Christianity  to  be  a  matter 
of  mere  imposition,  or  a  matter  of  free 
conviction  and  choice  ?  And  if  religion 
be  personal,  all  religious  acts  and  ordi- 
nances must  be  so.  It  is  plain,  that  acts 
or  ordinances  of  a  difierent  description, 
would  be  out  of  hamrany  with  the  cha- 
racter of  religion  itself. 

"  The  ordinances  of  Christianity  then, 
like  its  duties,  are  enjoined,  and  enjoined 
only  upon  those  who  are  capable  of  re- 
garding them.  Infants  are,  therefore,  ex- 
cepted, because  they  cannot  perform  the 
duties  or  observe  the  ordinances  of  our 
holy  and  spiritual  religion. 

"  Believers,  and  believers  only,  who 
have  l)een  convinced  by  the  Word  and 
Spirit  of  God,  that  they  are  in  a  sinful 
and  dangerous  condition,  and  who  have 
been  guided  by  the  same  Word  and  Spirit 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  Redeemer 
able  and  willing  to  forgive,  and  sanctify, 
and  save  them  ;  these,  and  these  only,  are 
the  proper  subjects  for  the  significant  and 
solemn  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism." 

The  view  they  take  of  the  ordinance 
itself,  necessarily  confines  it  to  those  who 
profess  faith  in  the  Holy  Redeemer.  They 
say: — 

Christian  Baptism  is  a  personal  pro- 
fession of.  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  is  not 
to  be  administered  to  any  but  believers. 
What  is  required  of  persons  to  be  bop- 
tized?      Repentance,  whereby  they  for- 
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sake  sin,  and  faith,  whereby  they  stead- 
fastly believe  the  promises  of  God,  made 
to  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  obey  him. 

Christian  baptism  represents   that  the 

I  sin  of  the  candidate   has    been    washed 

away  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  there- 

I  fore  is  to  be  administered  to  those  only 

who  personally  profess  to  have  experienced 

this  spiritual  cleansing. 

Christian  baptism  is  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  toward  God  to  the  person 
baptized,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  admi- 
nistered to  those  only  who  are  capable  of 
enjoying  a  good  conscience. — 1  Peter 
iii.  21. 

Christian  baptism  is  a  public  sign  by 
which  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  known 
to  each  other  and  to  the  world,  and  there- 
fore is  to  be  administered  to  none  but  the 
disciples  of  Christ.  **And  whosoever 
doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  cbrae  afler 
me,  cannot  be  my  disciple." — Luke  xiv. 
27. 

Christian  baptism  is  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace ;  and  therefore  is  to  be  administered 
to  those  only  who  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost. — Acts  X.  47. 

The  various  instances  of  baptism  as  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament,  in  their 
view,  amply  confirm  the  principles  thus 
laid  down.  They  refer  their  friends  to 
the  inspired  oracles,  and  say  that — 

Those  baptized  by  John  confessed  tJieir 
sins. — Matt.  iii.  6. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  the  com- 
mand to  teach  and  baptize. — Matt,  xxviii. 
19.Mark  xvi.  15.  16. 

At  the  day  of  Pentecost,  they  who 
gloflly  received  tJi/e  word  were  baptized, 
and  they  afterwards  continued  steadfastly 
in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship. — 
Acts  ii.  41,  42,  47. 

At  Samaria,  those  who  believed  were 
baptized,  both  men  and  women.  —  Acts 
viii.  12. 

The  eunuch  openly  avowed  his  faith, 
(in  reply  to  Philip's  statement, — If  thou 
bclievest  with  all  thine  heart  thou  mayest,) 
and  went  down  into  the  water  and  was 
baptized. — Acts  viii.  35,  39. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  afler  his  sight  was  re- 
stored, and  he  had  received  the  Holy 


Ghost,  arose  and  wat  baptised.— Acta  ix. 
17,  18. 

Cornelius  and  his  friends  heard  Peter. 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  were  bap- 
tized.— ^Acts  X.  44—48. 

Lydia  heard  Paul  and  Silas ;  the  Lord 
opened  her  heart,  and  she  was  baptized, 
and  her  household. — ^Paul  afterwards  went 
to  her  house,  and  comforted  the  brethren. 
— ^Acts  xvi.  14,  15,  40. 

The  jailor,  and  all  his  house,  heard  the 
word,  and  were  baptized,  believing  and 
rejoicing  in  God. — ^Acts  xvi.  32,  84. 

Crispus,  and  all  his  house,  and  many 
Corinthians,  heard,  believed,  and  werp 
baptized.— Acts  xviii.  8. 

The  disciples  at  Ephesus  heard  and 
were  baptized. — ^Acts  xix.  5. 

The  household  of  Stephanus,  baptised 
by  Paul,  were  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia, 
and  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry 
of  the  saints. — 1  Cor.  i.  16 ;  xvi.  15. 

Neither  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the 
Baptists  showing,  were  it  necessary,  or  if 
the  opinions  of  others  were  matters  of  im« 
portance  in  religion,  that  not  a  few  of 
those  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  prac- 
tice of  other  principles,  have  in  theory 
agreed  with  them.  Thus  write  some  of 
the  most  eminent  poedobaptists  :— 

*'  The  subject  of  baptism,  to  whom  it  is 
to  be  administered,  is  a  believer." — lAm- 
borch.  "  I  think  that  illumination,  as  well 
as  regeneration,  in  the  most  important  and 
scriptural  sense  of  the  words,  was  r^u- 
larly  to  precede  the  administration  of  that 
ordinance,"  i.  e.  baptism. — Doddridge^  on 
Heb.  vi.  4.  *<  Faith  and  repentance  were 
the  great  things  required  of  those  that 
were  admitted  to  baptism :  this  was  the 
practice  of  John ;  this  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  in  their  ministry." — Watts^  Berry 
St.  Sermons.  "  By  the  first  preaching  or 
making  of  disciples  that  must  go  before 
bapljism,  is  to  be  meant,  the  convincing 
the  world  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and 
sent  to  be  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of 
the  world,  and  when  any  were  brous;ht  to 
acknowledge  this,  then  they  were  to  bap- 
tize them,  to  initiate  them  in  his  religion." 
— Bishop  Burnety  Expos,  xxxix.  Artie. 
'*  Go  and  teach  or  disciple  all  nations,  and 
so  on,  where  there  are  two  teachings,  the 
one  bifore^  and  the  other  af>er  baptism." — 
Bishop  Patrick^  Discourse  on  the  Lord's 
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«<  Go  disciple  roe  all  natioiiB, 

bftptixiDg  them.    This  is  not  like  some 

oocanooal  historical  mention  of  baptism, 

bat  it  is  the  very  commission  of  Christ  to 

hm  Apostles,  for  preaching  and  baptizing, 

mod  purposely  ezpresseth   ikeir  several 

palaces  amd  order,    Thea  first  task  is,  by 

teaching,  to  make  discipleB,  which  are  by 

Mark  called  believers;  the  second  work 

is  to  baptise  them,  whereto  is  annexed  the 

proattse  of  their  salvation ;  the  third  work 

is  to  teach  them  all  other  things,  which 

are  afterwards  lo  be  learned  in  the  school 

of  Christ     7b  amten^n  this  order  is  to 

\  ttHOimce  aU  rules  cf  order ;  far  where 

can  we  expect  to  find  it  tf  not  here  7    I 

profess  my  conscience  is  fully  satisfied 

from  this  text,  that  it  is  one  sort  of  faith, 

ereo  sacing^  that  must  go  before  baptism, 

and  the  prifisuion  whereof  the  minister 

mint  expect.** — Baxter^  Disput.  of  Right 

to  Sac  p.  149,  150.    «<  Because  Christ 

requires  teaching,  brfore  baptizing,  and 

will  have  believers  only  admitted  to  bap- 

j  tiMii ;  baptism  does  not  seem  rightly  ad- 

ouDistered,  except  faith   precede.'* — Col- 

nil,  in  Harm.  Evan,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

One  of  the  most  modem  testimonies  of 

this  kind,  and  one  which  will  weigh  much 

with  many  persons,  is  the  distinguished 

German  Ecclesiastical  Historian,  Nean- 

der,   who,  in   his    '*  History    of    the 

!  Punting  ano  Training  of  the  Chris- 

'  TUN  Church  by  the  Apostles,"  says : 

I     *•  The  words  of  Peter  (on  the  day  of 

r  Pentecost)  deeply  impressed  many,  who 

I  anxbusly  asked,   <  What  must  wc  do  V 

.  Peter  called  upon  tbem  to  repent  of  their 

I  <ios,  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 

I  who  could  impart  to  them  forgiveness  of 

sins  and  freedom  from  sin, — in  this  faith 

to  be  baptized,  and  thus  outwardly  to  join 

,,  tbe  communion  of  the  Messiah. 

« Since  baptism  marked  the  entrance 
into  communion  with  Christ,  it  resulted 
from  the  nature  of  the  rite  that  a  confes- 
•  lion  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer 
,  would  be  made  by  the  person  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  and  in  the  tatter  part  of  the  apos- 
.;  tolic  age  we  may  find  indications  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  practice.     As  baptism 
;Was  closely  united  with  a  conscious  en- 
■  tiance  on  Christian  communion,  faith  and 


gree  probable  that  baptism  was  performed 
only  in  instances  where  both  could  meet 
together,  and  that  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism  was  unknown  at  this  period.  We 
cannot  infer  the  existence  of  infant  bap- 
tism from  the  instance  of  the  baptism  of 
whole  fiimiHes  ;  for  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  15,  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  a  con- 
clusion, as  from  that  it  appears  that  Uie 
whole  fkmily  of  Stephanas,  who  were  bap- 
tized by  Paul,  consisted  of  adulfj.  That 
not  till  so  late  a  period  as  (at  least  certainly 
not  earlier  than)  Xrenaeus,  a  trace  cf  infant 
baptism  appears^  and  that  it  first  became 
recognised  as  an  apostolic  tradition  in 
the  course  of  the  third  century,  is  evidence 
rather  against  than  for  the  admission  of 
Its  apostolic  origin.  If  we  wish  to  ascer- 
tain from  whom  such  an  institution  origi- 
nated, we  should  say,  certainly  not  innme- 
diately  from  Christ  himself. 

**  Baptism  denotes  the  confession  of  de- 
pendence on  Christ,  and  the  entrance  into 
communion  with  him,  and  hence,  the  ap- 
propriation of  all  which  Christ  promises 
to  those  who  stand  in  such  a  relation  to 
him ;  it  is  the  putting  on  Christ,  in  whose 
name  baptism  is  administered,  an  expres- 
sion which  includes  in  it  all  we  have  said. 
Gal.  iii.  27.  Paul  might  have  s^id,  All 
of  you  who  have  believed  in  Christ ;  but 
he  said,  instead  of  this,  <  As  many  of  you 
as  have  been  baptized  unto  Christ,''  since 
he  viewed  baptism  as  the  objective  sign 
and  seal  of  the  relation  to  Christ  into 
which  men  entered  by  faithj*^ 

In  the  present  day  there  are  not  a  few 
persons  who  deny  the  perpetuity  of  the 
ordinance  of  baptism.  But  the  Baptists 
maintain  that  it  is  as  binding  nmc,  as  at 
any  former  period  ;  and  present  in  favor 
of  their  views  the  following  arguments  ; — 

1.  That  baptism  was  divinely  instituted 
as  an  ordinance  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  administered  by  inspired  apostles  to 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  plain  from  the 
preceding  remarks. 

2.  There  is  no  intimation  that  the  law 
of  baptism  was  designed  to  be  restricted 
to  any  nation,  or  limited  to  any  period  of 
time.     It  is  a  general  law,  without  any 

i  restriction,  except   that   which   refers   to 
I  character — "  he  that  believeth." 


baptism  were  always  connected  with  one  !      8.  A  divine  law  must  continue  obliga- 
I  toother ;  and  thus  it  is  in  the  highest  de-  I  tory  until  it  is  repealed  by  divine  author- 
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ity.    There  is  no  iatimation  in  the  Scrip-  i 
tureff  that  the  law  of  baptism  has  been  re>  ^ 
peaicfJ,  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  its  obligation  has  ceased. 

4.  The  prfrmanent  duration  of  the  ordi- 
nance is  plainly  implied  in  the  promise: 
**Lo,  I  am  with  you  altcaySy  even  to  the 
end  of  tlic  world."  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 
This  important  promise  was  given  at  the 
time  the  ordinance  was  instituted,  and  it 
plainly  supposes  the  continuance  of  bap- 
tism "  even  to  Uit  end  (^  the  vx>fldy 

5.  Baptism  is  connected  with  the  roost 
important  doctrinesy  duties^  and  privileges 
of  the  gospel.  The  Saviour  connects  it 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  preach- 
ing and  believing  the  gospel ;  fulfilling  a^l 
righteousness ;  and  the  promise  of  salva- 
tion. Matt.  iii.  15 ;  xxviii.  19.  Mark  xvi.  16. 
Paul  connects  it  with  the  death,  burial  and 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  with  the  believer's 
dying  unto  sin,  living  unto  God,  and  put- 
ting on  Christ.  Rom.  vi.  3,  4.  Gal.  iii. 
27.  lie  connects  it  also  with  "  one  body, 
one  Spirit,  one  hope,  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  Go<l  ond  Father  of  all."  Eph.  iv.  4- 
6.  J^.*ter  connects  it  with  the  "  remission 
of  sins."  Acts  ii.  38.  And  also,  with 
salvation,  and  a  good  conscience.  1  Peter 
iii.  21.  To  discontinue  the  ordinance 
would  be  to  dissolve  its  connexion  with  all 
these  doctrines,  duties  and  privileges.  And 
who,  without  authority  from  the  divine 
Author  of  the  institution,  can  do  this  with 
impunity  ? 

0.  Baptism  answers  all  the  purposes  at 
this  day  which  it  answered  in  the  first  age 
o(  Christianity,  and  these  arc  as  needful 
now  as  they  were  tlien.  No  reason  can 
bo  assi<;n<;d  for  the  observance  of  (he  ordi- 
TitiTiCA^  ill  the  apostles'  days,  which  will  not 
apply  in  all  its  force  to  believers  in  every 
ago  of  th(;  (Christian  church. 

7.  The  above  considerations  afford  in- 
^.ontcstiblo  proof  of  the /M*/'/>e^i<i<y  of  Chris- 
tian Imptism,  and  show  that  its  observance 
is  as  Minatory  at  present  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles ;  and  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  obligatory  until  the  con- 
summation  of  all  things. 

8.  It  being  thus  evident  from  the  Scrip- 
tures that  baptism  is  designed  by  the  Head 
of  the  church  to  bo  cx)-cxistent  with  the 
gospel  system,  as  a  constituent  part  of  it, 
and  oo-extcDsive  with  repentance  toward 


God  and  faith  toward  the  Lord 
Christ;  it  is  manifestly  a  great  error  to 
imagine  that  Ih^oUigaiiontobaptum  has 
ceased.  There  is  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dation/ir  such  opinion ;  against  it  there  is 
the  strongest  evidence.  Should  this  fail 
into  the  hands  of  any  who  dispute  this 
statement,  we  would  entreat  them  seriously 
to  consider,  whether  they  are  not,  through 
their  mistaken  opinions  regarding  the  per- 
petuity of  water  baptism,  doing  great  dis- 
honor to  the  Saviour  by  disobeying  his 
command,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  le- 
jecting  his  written  will,  in  setting  aside 
what  the  Scriptures  so  plainly  teach  to  be 
binding  on  all  believers  to  the  end  of  the 
worid. 

9.  To  suppose  that  the  necessity  of 
teater  baptism  is  superseded  by  the  &ip* 
tism  cf  the  Holy  Ghosts  is  manifestly  er- 
roneous on  two  accounts  : — 

First: — ^There  is  ncw^  in  the  scriptural 
sense  of  the  words,  no  baptism  if  the 
Spirit.  No  miraculous  gifl,  no  convert- 
ing operation,  no  sanctifying  influence  of 
the  Spirit,  is  ever,  by  the  inspired  writers, 
called  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ex- 
cept what  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  at  the  first  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles in  the  house  of  Cornelius.  On  these 
two  occasions  the  promise  of  baptism  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  fulfilled,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  no  other  events  do  the  sacred 
writers  speak  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  bcstowment  of  the  Spirit  on 
these  two  occasions  is  quite  diflcrent  from 
every  former  and  every  subsequent  be- 
st owment  of  the  Spirit,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends.  As  the  word  of  God  men- 
tions no  other  baptism  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
than  what  took  place  at  Pentecost,  and  in 
the  house  of  Cornelius,  we  have  no  war- 
rant to  expect  the  scriptural  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  present  day.  We  may,  in- 
deed, experience  the  converting  and  sanc- 
tifying influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
these  influences  are  not  the  scriptural  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit,  nor  ought  we  to  call 
them  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  But  if 
there  is  noWy  in  the  scriptural  sense,  no 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  how  can  we  reason- 
ably suppose  that  baptism  in  water  is  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  our  being  baptized 
in  the  Spirit  ? 

Secondly: — ^But  supposing  every  be- 
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liever  was  as  truly  baptiied  in  the  Holy 
Gbost  as  Cornelius  was,  this  would  in  no 
wiie  diminish  his  ohligations  to  be  bap- 
tiied in  water.  Did  not  the  apostle  Peter 
command  the  Pentecostal  converts  to  be 
btptized?  And  is  it  not  expressly  re- 
corded that  they  were  baptized  ?  Did  not 
tJK  lame  inspired  apostle  command  Cor- 
nelius and  his  friends  to  be  Imptized  in 
water*  and  assign  their  being  bdptized  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  reason  for  their  being 
bsptiaed  in  water  1  "Can  any  mon  forbid 
water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized, 
who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well 
It  «e  r*  Is  it  not  passing  strange,  that 
whst  an  inspired  apostle  urged  as  a  rea- 
UKLJor  the  obttrvance  of  water  baptism, 
should  he  adduced  by  some  professing 
Christians  as  a  reason  jbr  their  neglect  of 
that  baptism  7  If  the  inspired  apostle  is 
right,  those  who  argue  in  direct  opposition 
to  him  must  he  wrong.  And  is  it  not  to 
insult,  rather  than  to  honor  the  Spirit,  to 
suppose  that  any  influence  from  him,  call 
it  what  we  will,  can  justify  our  neglect  of 
lus  commands  t  Surely  it  must  grieve 
him,  if  we  suppose  that  disobedience  to 
God*s  word  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit  ?  Can 
that  within  us  lAich  leads  us  to  walk  con- 
trary to  the  light  of  Revelation,  be  the 
light  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  ?  "  To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony :  if  they  speak  not 
fi'^cording  to  this  word^  it  is  because  there 
is  no  light  in  them."    Isa.  viii.  20. 

Mr.  Wesley  justly  ol)sen'cs  on  this  pas- 
sage, Peter  "does  not  say,  they  have  the 
l«ptism  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  they  do 
not  need  baptism  with  water;  but  just 
thp  contrary.  *  If  they  have  received  the 
Spirit,  then  baptize  them  with  water.' " 

Having  thus  fully  stated  the  leading 
srjuments  by  which  what  arc  usually  re- 
eanlfd  the  pcculiaritif»s  of  the  Baptists 
aitj  sustained,  we  introduce  the  following 
as  fi  declaration  of  their  faith  on  the  lead- 
ing dfjctrines  of  Christianity.  It  is  im- 
portiint,  however,  that  it  should  bcj  well 
understood,  that  nowhere  do  the  churches 
of  this  denomination  require  subscriptions 
to  this  or  any  other  human  creed  as  a  term 
of  fclUkwship.  They  adhere  rigidly  to  the 
Xew  Testament  as  the  sole  standard  of 
Christianity.  But  as  in  England,  in  1642, 
1677,  and  1689,  our  forefathers  published 
to  the  world  the  views  they  generally  en- 


tertained of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  New  Testament,  so,  in  the  year  17^, 
the  churches  of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist 
Association  adopted  their  Confession  of 
1689,  and  in  1887,  published  an  abstract 
of  it,  in  which  the  Baptist  Churches  of  the 
United  States  would,  probably,  more  ge- 
nerally agree  than  in  any  other  similar 
document. 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH- 

1.  Holy  Scripture, 

The  Holy  Scripture  is  the  only  saffi« 
cient,  certain,  and  infallible  rale  of  all 
saving  knowledge,  faith  and  obedience; 
the  supreme  judge  by  which  all  contro- 
versies of  religion  are  to  be  determined, 
and  all  decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of 
ancient  writers^  doctrines  of  men,  and 
private  spirits  are  to  be  examined,  and  in 
whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest,  (2  Tim.  iii. 
16,  16,  17;  Ps.  xix.  7;  2  Peter  i.  19, 20, 
21.) 

2.  God  the  Trinity, 

The  Lord  our  God  is  but  one  only 
living  and  true  God,  infinite  in  being  and 
perfection.  In  this  divine  and  infinite 
being,  there  are  three  subsistencies,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  (or  Son,)  and  Holy 
Spirit,  of  one  substance,  power  and  eter- 
nity. (1  Cor.  viii.  6;  Deut.  vi.  4;  Jer.  x. 
10;  Mat.  XX viii.  19;  1  John  v.  7;  John 
xiv.  10,  11.) 

3.  God^s  Decree. 

Those  of  mankind  that  arc  predesti- 
nated to  life,  God,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eter- 
nal and  immutable  purpose,  and  the  se- 
cret connscl  and  good  pleasure  of  his  will, 
hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto  everlasting 
glory,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and 
love ;  without  any  other  thing  in  the  crea- 
ture as  a  condition  or  cause  moving  him 
thereunto. 

As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto 
glory,  so  he  hath  by  the  eternal  and  most 
free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all 
the  means  thereunto ;  wherefore  they  who 
arc  elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are 
redeemed  by  Christ,  are  eflectually  called 
unto  faith  in  Christ,  by  his  Spirit  working 
in  due  season,  are  justified,  adopted,  sanc- 
tified, and  kept  by  his  power  through  faith 
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unto  salvation.  j[^Eph.  i.  4,  5,11;  John 
xiii.  18;  Rom.  viii.  29,  30;  Eph.  ii.  8; 
2  Thess.  ii.  13;  John  xvii.  17,  19.) 

4.   Ths  Fall  (fMan  and  Sin. 

Although  Grod  created  man  upright  and 
perfect,  and  gave  to  him  a  righteous  law, 
yet  he  did  not  long  abide  in  this  honor, 
but  did  wilfully  transgress  the  command 
given  unto  him  in  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit ;  which  God  was  pleased,  according 
to  his  wise  and  holy  counsel^  io  permit, 
having  purposed  to  order  it  to  his  own 
glory.  Our  first  parents,  by  this  sin,  fell 
from  their  original  righteousness  and  com- 
munion with  God,  whereby  death  came 
upon  all ;  all  becoming  dead  in  sin,  and 
wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and  parts 
of  soul  and  body.  They  being  the  root, 
corrupted  nature  was  conveyed  to  all  their 
posterity,  descending  from  them  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  being  now  conceived  in 
5m,  and  by  nature  children  of  wrath. 
(Gen.  ii.  16,  17  ;  iii.  11, 12, 13 ;  Rom.  v. 
12,  13,  14;  Jer.  xvii.  9;  Ps.  Ii.  6;  Eph. 
ii.  3.) 

5.  GoiTs  Covenant 

Man  having  brought  himself  under  the 
curse  of  the  law  by  his  fall,  it  pleased  the 
Lorcl  to  reveal  the  Covenant  <f  Grace y 
wherein  he  freely  oflercth  unto  sinners  life 
and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  requiring 
of  them  faith  in  him,  that  they  might  be 
saved ;  and  promising  to  give  unto  all 
those  that  are  ordained  unto  eternal  life, 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  make  them  willing  and 
able  to  believe.  (Gal.  iii.  10 ;  John  iii.  15, 
16;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  27;  John  vi.  44,  45; 
Ps.  ex.  3.) 

6.  Christ  the  Mediator.  ' 

The  Son  of  God,  the  second  jierson  in 
the  Holy  Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal 
God,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
of  one  substance,  and  equal  with  /itw, 
who  made  th^  world,  who  upholdeth  and 
governclh  all  things  he  hath  made;  did, 
when  the  fulness  of  lime  was  come,  take 
upon  him  man's  nature,  with  all  the  essen- 
tial properties  and  common  infirmities 
thereof,  yet  without  sin:  so  that  two 
whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  natures  were 
inseparably  joined  together  in  one  person, 
which  person  is  very  God  and  very  man, 


yet  one  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  between 
Grod  and  man.  (John  i.  14 ;  Gal.  it.  4 ; 
Rom.  viii.  3 ;  Heb.  iv.  15 ;  1  Tun.  ii.  5.) 

7.  Redemption. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  by  bia  perfect  obe- 
dience and  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  he 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  once  ofiered  up 
unto  God,  hath  fully  satisfied  the  justice 
of  God,  procured  reconciliation,  and  pur- 
chased an  everlasting  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  for  all  those  whom 
the  Father  hath  given  unto  him. 

To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  ob- 
tained eternal  redemption,  he  doth  cer- 
tainly and  eifectually  apply  and  oomrou- 
nicate  the  same ;  making  intercession  for 
them ;  uniting  them  to  himself  by  his 
Spirit;  revealing  unto  them,  in  and  by 
the  word,  the  mjrstery  of  salvation ;  per- 
suading them  to  believe  and  obey;  gcK 
verning  their  hearts  by  his  word  and 
Spirit,  and  overcoming  all  their  enemies 
by  his  almighty  power  and  wisdom ;  in 
such  manner  and  ways  as  are  most  con- 
sonant to  his  wonderful  and  unsearchable 
dispensation  :  and  all  of  free  and  absolute 
grace,  without  any  condition  foreseen  in 
them  to  procure  it.  (HebA[.  14 ;  Rom.  iii. 
25,  26 ;  John  xvii.  2  ;  Heb.  ix.  15 ;  John 
vii.  27  ;  xvii.  9 ;  Rom.  viii.  9, 14 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  25,  26 ;  John  iii.  8.) 

8.   TTie  Win. 

Man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath 
wholly  lost  all  will  to  any  spiritual  good 
accompanying  salvation ;  so  as  a  natural 
man,  being  altogether  averse  from  that 
good,  and  dead  in  sin,  is  not  able,  by  his 
own  strength,  to  convert  himself,  or  to 
prepare  himself  thereunto. 

When  God  converts  a  sinner,  and  trans- 
lates him  into  the  stote  of  grace,  he  freeth 
him  from  his  natunil  bondage  under  sin, 
and  by  his  grace  alone,  enables  him  freely 
to  will  and  do  that  which  is  spiritually 
good.  (Rom.  viii.  7,  8 ;  John  vi.  44 ;  Col. 
i.  13,  14;  John  viii.  36;  Rom.  viii.  2; 
Eph.  ii.  8 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9.) 

9.  Effectual  Calling. 

Those  whom  God  hath  predestinated 
unto  life,  he  is  pleased  in  his  appointed 
and  accepted  time  efi^ectually  to  call  by 
his  Word  and  Spirit,  out  of  that  state  of 
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■B  and  death,  in  which  they  are  by  nn- 
tttie,  to  grace  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 
(Rom.  viiL  80;  2  Thess.  ii.  13, 14:  Eph. 
U,5.). 

10.  Justification, 

Those  whom  God  effectually  calleth, 
be  also  freely  justifieth,  accounting  and 
iooepting  their  persons  as -righteous;  not 
for  any  thing  wrought  in  them,  or  done 
I7  them,  hut  for  Christ*s  sake  alon^. 
(Rom.  ill.  84 ;  viii.  80;  ▼.  17,  18,  19.) 

11.  Adaption. 

All  those  that  are  justified,  Grod  vouch- 
nfed,  in  and  for  the  sake  of  his  only  Son, 
htoM  Christ,  to  make  partakers  of  the 
grace  of  adoption:  by  which  they  arc 
taken  into  the  number,  aud  enjoy  the  li- 
bertiet  and  privileges  of  children  of  God. 
(Epbes.  i.  5.  Galat.  iv.  5,  6.  Ephes.  ii. 
10.    Rom.  viii.  15.) 

12.  Sanctijication, 
They  who  are  united  to  Christ,  eflectu- 
illy  called,  and  regenerated,  having  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit  created  in  them, 
through  the  virtue  of  Christ's  death  and 
lesurrection ;  ave  also  further  sanctified, 
really  and  personalty,  through  the  same 
virtue,  by  his  word  and  Spirit  dwelling  in 
them.  (John  xviii.  17,  18,  19.  Ephes. 
ill  16—19.) 

13.  Saving  Faith. 

The  grace  of  faith,  whereby  the  elect 
are  enabled  to  believe  to  the  saving  of 
their  souls,  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  is  ordinarily 
wrought  by  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
(2  Cor.  iv.  13.     Rom.  x.  14,  17.) 

14.  Repentance. 

Saving  repentance  is  an  evangelical 
grace,  whereby  a  person,  being  by  the 
,:  Holy  Spirit  made  sensible  of  the  manifold 
il  evils  of  his  sin,  doth,  by  faith  in  Christ, 
"  humble  himself  for  it,  with  godly  sorrow, 
detestation  of  it  and  self-abhorrcncy.  (2 
ICor.  vii.  9,  10,  11.     Ezek.  xxxvi.  31.) 

I;  15.  Good  Works. 

Good  works,  done  in  obedience  to  God's 
commandments,  are  the  fruits  and  evi- 
dences of  a  true  and  lively  faith.  (James 
il  17—24.     Heb.  xi.  3—6.) 


16.  Perseverance. 
Those  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  the 
Beloved,  effectually  called  and  sanctified 
by  his  Spirit,  shall  certainly  persevere 
therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally  saved. 
(John  X.  28,  29.  Phil.  i.  6.  1  John 
ii.  19.) 

17.  Moral  Law. 

The  moral  law  doth  forever  bind  all, 
as  well  justified  persons  as  others,  to  the 
obedience  thereof,  and  that  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  contained  in  it,  but  also 
in  respect  of  the  authority  of  God  the 
Creator  who  gave  it ;  neither  doth  Christ 
in  the  gospel  any  way  dissolve,  but  much 
strengthen  this  obligation.  (Rom.  xiii.  8, 
9, 10.  James  ii.  10, 11.  Matt.  v.  17—19.) 

16.  Qlie  Sabbath. 
God,  by  his  word,  in  a  positive,  moral 
and  perpetual  commandment,  binding  all 
men,  in  all  ages,  hath  particularly  ap- 
pointed one  day  in  seven  for  a  Sabbath 
to  be  kept  holy  unto  him,  which,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  was  the  last  day  of  the  week ; 
and  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was 
changed  into  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
which  is  called  the  Liord's  day.  (Ex.  xx. 
8.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  Acts  xx.  7.  Rev.  i.  10.) 

19.  The  Church. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  head  of 
the  Church,  in  whom,  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Father,  all  power  for  the  calling, 
institution,  order,  or  government  of  the 
church,  is  invested  in  a  supronic  and  sove- 
reign manner.  In  the  execution  of  this 
power,  the  Lord  Jesus  calleth  out  of  the 
world  unto  himself,  through  the  ministry 
of  his  word,  by  his  Spirit,  those  that  are 
given  unto  him  by  his  Father,  that  they 
may  walk  before  him  in  all  the  ways  of 
obedience,  which  he  prcscrib<*th  to  them 
in  his  word.  (Col.  i.  18.  John  x.  16. 
Matt,  xxviii.  20.) 

20.  Church  Officers. 
A  particular  church  gathered,  and  com- 
pletely organized  according  to  the  mind 
of  Christ,  consists  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers :  and  the  officers  appointed  by  Christ 
to  be  chosen  and  sot  apart  by  the  church 
are  bishops,  or  ciders,  and  deacons.  (Acts 
I  XX.  17, 28.    Phil  i.  1.    Acts  xiv.  23.) 
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21.  Ministers — their  duty  and  support,  | 

The  work  of  pastors  being  constantly 
to  attend  the  service  of  Christ,  in  his 
churches,  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and 
prayer,  with  watching  for  their  souls,  as 
they  that  must  give  an  account  to  him :  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  churches  to  whom 
they  minister,  not  only  to  give  them  all 
due  respect,  but  also  to  communicate  to 
them  of  all  their  good  things,  according 
to  their  ability.  (Acts  vi.  4.  Heb.  xiii. 
17.     1  Tim.  V.  17,  18.     Gal.  vi.  6.) 

22.  Baptism. 

Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  the  New 
Testament,  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  to 
be  unto  the  party  baptized,  a  sign  of  his 
fellowship  with  him  in  his  death  and  re- 
surrection ;  of  his  being  engrailed  into 
him ;  of  remission  of  sins ;  and  of  his 
giving  up  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
to  live  and  walk  in  newness  of  life. 

Those  who  do  actually  profess  repent- 
ance towards  God,  and  obedience  to  our 
Lord  Jesus,  arc  the  only  proper  subjects 
of  this  ordinance. 

The  outward  element  to  be  used  in  this 
ordinance  is  water,  wherein  the  party  is 
to  be  immersed,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  5.  Colos.  ii.  12\  Gal. 
iii.  27.  Mark  i.  4  ;  xvi.  16.  Acts  viii. 
37,  38.  Acts  viii.  38.  John  iii.  23.  Matt, 
ill.  16.) 

23.  Lord's  Supper. 

The  supper  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  in- 
8titut(?d  by  him,  the  same  night  wherein 
he  was  betrayed,  to  be  observed  in  his 
chunrhos  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  for 
the  porpc'tual  remembrance  and  showing 
forth  \\\n.  sacrifice  of  himself  in  his  death. 
(I  Cor.  xi.  23—26.) 

24.    The  Resurrection. 

The  iHxiies  of  men  after  death  return 
to  (lust,  and  see  corruption;  but  their 
souls,  which  neither  die  nor  sleep,  having 
an  immortal  subsistence,  immediately  re- 
turn to  God  who  gave  them  :  the  souls  of 
the  rij^htcous  Iwing  then  made  perfect  in 
holiness,  are  received  into  paradise,  where 
they  are  with  (Christ,  and  l)ehold  the  face 
of  God,  in  light  and  ^lory,  waiting  for  the 
full  redemption  of  their  bodies ;  and  the 


souU  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  liell, 
where  they  remain  in  torment  and  utter 
darkness,  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day.  (Grcnesia  iii.  19.  Acts  xiii.  I 
36.  Eccles.  xii  't.  Luke  xxiii.  43  Ju.ic 
6,  7.     Luke  xvi.  23,  24.) 

25.  The  Judgment. 

God  hath  appointed  a  day  wherein  he 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by 
Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  all  power  and 
judgment  is  given  of  the  Father ;  then 
shall  the  righteous  go  into  everlasting  life, 
and  receive  that  fulness  of  joy  and  glory, 
with  everlasting  reward,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord :  but  the  wicked  who  know 
not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Jesu^ 
Christ,  shall  be  cast  into  eternal  torments, 
and  punished  with  everlasting  destruction, 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  j 
the  glory  of  his  power.  (Acts  xvii.  81. 
Mall.  XXV.  31,  34,  41.  4(>.  2  Thcss.  i.  -.;.) 

In  proceeding  to  sketch  the  general 
HISTORY  of  the  Baptists,  we  may  remark 
that  they  have  often  been  represented  as 
unknown  before  the  sixteenth  centu.x, 
and  some  historians  are'  still  so  disinge- 
nuous as  to  ascribe  their  origin  to  the 
"Anabaptists  of  Munster."  The  term 
"  Anabaptist,"  or  rebaptist,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  all  who  baptize  those  whom  others 
believe  to  be  baptized  already,  but  more 
especially  to  those  who  deny  the  validity 
of  infant  baptism.  Some  of  the  enthu- 
siasts of  Munster  did  so,  and  they  have, 
on  that  account,  been  chilled  "Anabap- 
tists.*' But  this  peculiarity  has  existed 
in  connexion  with  almost  every  shade  of 
religious  faith  and  practice;  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  Anabaptists 
of  Munster,  with  fanaticism  and  wicked- 
ness. It  does  not  appear,  that  in  any 
thing  but  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism 
did  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  present  Baptists,  and 
their  agreement  with  them  in  this  is  but 
an  accidental  coincidence.  In  Soriptum 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants, nor  even  of  adults,  except  as  peni- 
tents, believing  on  Jesus  for  the  forgive- 
ness  of  their  sins.  And  since  then  there 
have  been  in  every  age  great  numbi^rs, 
who,  like  the  present  Baptists,  believed 
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baptism  to  be  immenion,  and  immersed 
none  but  penitent  believers. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Baptists 
claim  the  high  antiquity  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  church.  Tticy  can 
trace  a  succession  of  those  who  have  be- 
lieved the  same  doctrines,  and  adminis- 
tered the  same  ordinances,  directly  up  to 
the  apostolic  age.  They  have  never 
sought,  nor  ever  had  alliance  with  the 
state,  or  support  from  it ;  they  have  never 
interfered  with  the  disputes  of  those  whom 
they  regarded  as  antichristian,  in  their 
struggles  for  power.  They  were  equally 
unknown  as  Protestants  at  Spires,  and  as 
the  Reformers,  who  yet  sought  union  with 
the  king  as  head  of  the  church,  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  England.  Whe- 
ther in  the  plains  of  Judea,  the  valleys  of 
the  Vaudois,  the  villages  of  Britain,  or  the 
wilderness  of  our  own  loved  land,  they 
hnve  steadily  sought  the  glory  of  their 
Lord,  the  purity  of  his  laws,  and  the  con- 
quest of  men  to  his  government. 

The  historian  Mosheim,  a  pirdobaptist, 
says,  that  the  "  true  origin  of  that  sect 
which  acquired  the  denomination  of  Ann- 
baptists,  is  huff/en  in  the  depths  of  anti- 
qnityi*^  and  Cardinal  Hosius,  Chairman 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  1555,  says,  "  If 
ihe  truth  of  religion  were  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  readiness  and  cheerfulness  which 
a  man  of  any  sect  shows  in  suffering, 
then  the  opinions  and  persuasions  of  jto 
«ct  can  be  inter  or  surer  than  those  of 
the  Anabaptists ;  since  there  hnve  been 
none,  for  ticelve  hundred  years  pasty  that 
have  been  more  grievously  punished." 

The  best  accounts  scorn  to  show  that 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain 
about  the  year  63,  by  Claudia,  a  Welsh 
lady,  converted  under  the  ministry  of 
Paul  at  Rome.  Bishop  Burgess  tells  us 
that  the  early  British  churches  bore  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  model  institution 
at  Jerusalem.  "  No  persons  were  admit- 
ted to  baptism,"  says  Mosheim,  "  but  such 
as  had  been  previously  instructed  in  the 
principal  points  of  Christianity,  and  had 
also  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  pious  dis- 
|K>8itions  and  upright  intentions." 

The  gospel  is  said  to  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  Britain  about  the 
year  167,  and  the  churches  there  planted 
were  long  preserved  from  the  errors  which 


so  greatly  prevailed  in  the  East.  Their 
steadfastness  was  severely  tried  in  the 
fourth  century,  by  the  edicts  of  Diocle. 
tion ;  but  while  opposed  by  the  civil  power, 
they  maintained  their  Christian  simplicity. 
When,  however,  Constantino  began  to 
smile  upon  them,  they  became  worldly 
and  corrupt,  and  soon  the  errors  of  Pela- 
gius  rent  the  land.  Two  divines,  who  are 
said  to  be  Welshmen,  but  who  had  resided 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  returned,  and 
succeeded  in  reclaiming  many  of  the 
wanderers,  who  were  re-baptized  in  the 
river  Allen,  near  Chester,  about  410. 
Thirty  years  after  this,  such  was  the  pre- 
valence of  immortality  in  Britain,  that  the 
pious  retinal  to  the  woods,  and  the  old 
corrupt  professors  of  Christianity,  says 
Warner,  united  their  system  with  that  of 
the  Druids.  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller  tells  us 
that  the  body  of  the  Christian  church  was 
now  in  Wales.      • 

This  was  the  awful* state  of  things 
when  Austin,  the  Romish  monk,  reached 
Britain.  By  various  representations,  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  over  to  that  church 
ten  thousand  persons,  who  were  baptized 
in  the  river  Swale,  near  York,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  598.  In  this  business  there 
%va^  no  compulsio7i ;  each  one  was  left  to 
act  voluntarily.  Austin  sent  into  Wales 
to  the  oriijinal  pastors  and  churches,  but 
after  ronfen?nces  with  him,  they  declined 
his  proposal  "  to  baptize  young  children," 
(rather  minors.)  In  less  than  two  years, 
many  of  the  Welsh  churches,  which  had 
maintained  their  apostolic  character,  were 
destroyed  by  military  force.  A  fierce 
controversy  followed,  not  as  to  doctrine, 
but  baptism^  between  the  ancient  British 
Christians,  and  Augustine's  *  converts, 
which  lasted  about  a  century.  This  de- 
bate was  not  on  the  number  of  im- 
mersions, says  Dupin,  since  one  or  three 
dippinsfs  were  equally  valid  at  Rome ;  not 
on  the  mode^  because  all  immersed  in 
rivers,  ponds,  &c.;  but  on  the  subjects. 
At  this  period,  A.  D.  600,  baptism  in  the 
Roman  church  had  descended  to  minors 
of  seven  years  of  age,  (all  minors,  as  is 
shown  by  Mabillion  and  Robinson,  were 
called  infants,)  where  it  stayed  for  centu- 
ries. Conformity  to  this  custom  was  re- 
quired, and  refused.  The  ancient  British 
church,  says  the  EncyclopedicB  Metropoli- 
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tance,  did  not  practise  immersion  of  minors. 
Their  conformity  to  the  "  mother  church," 
Acts  ii.  41,  forbade  it.  Neither  Constan- 
tinc  the  Great,  who  was  born  in  Britain, 
was  baptized  in  childhood,  though  his 
mother  Helena  was  a  zealous  Christian, 
nnd  his  father  favorable  to  Christianity,  if 
not  a  professor  of  it,  nor  were  Scxted 
and  Seward,  sons  of  Sebcrt,  the  Christian 
king  of  the  East  Saxons.  "  Men  were 
first  to  be  instructed  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,"  says  Bede,  "  then  to  be  bap- 
tized, as  Christ  hath  taught,  because  with- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God." 
In  the  first  baptisms  of  Austin,  none  tcere 
compelled,  but  the  multitude  was  tcith 
faith  to  go  into  the  water  two-and- 
two,  says  Camden,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  to  dip  one  another.  Bede's 
history  of  the  first  baptism  in  England  is 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  histories  of 
baptisms  in  the  East ;  the  first  teachers 
made  disciples,  qnd  immersed  in  rivers  or 
the  sea.  There  is  no  proof  in  Gildas  or 
Ikde  of  infant  baptism  for  the  fifst  six 
centuries. 

\\q  soon  aHer  this  fmd  Saxon  Chris- 
tiuiiity  little  better  thnn  Paganism,  and 
Milton  tells  us  the  British  Christians 
ceased  to  hold  communion  with  the  Saxon 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  But,  afler  an 
awful  darkness  of  three  centuries,  the 
liaptists  again  rose  from  obscurity.  Col- 
lier tells  us  that  the  confused  state  of  the 
country  allowed  some  of  the  Waldenses 
or  Albigenses  of  the  eleventh  century  to 
visit  it.  They  were  so  successful  among 
all  classes,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
became  alarmed,  and  decrtx^d,  says  New- 
ton, "  that  those  who  denied  the  pope 
should  not  trade  with  his  subjects." 

Another  colony  of  people,  belonging  to 
a  nupierous  sect  of  fanatics,  says  Lingard, 
"  who  infested  the  north  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
(lermany,  and  who  were  called  puritans," 
is  said  to  have  come  into  England.  Usher 
calls  them  Waldenses,  from  Aqnitain ; 
Spelman  calls  them  Publicans,  (Pauli- 
cians,)  but  says  they  were  the  same  as 
the  Waldenses.  They  gained  ground, 
and  spread  themselves  and  their  doctrines 
all  over  Europe.  They  lalx^red  to  win 
souls  to  Christ,  and  were  guided  only  by 
the  word  of  God.  They  rejected  all  the 
Ronum  ceremonies,  refused  to  baptize  in- 


fants, and  preached  against  the  popet 
Thirty  of  these  were  put  to  death  near 
Oxford.  The  remainder  of  them  wor- 
shipped  in  private,  until  Henry  II.  came 
to  the  throne,  in  1158,  when,  from  the 
mildness  of  his  measures,  they  appeared 
again  publicly.  It  was  now  discovered 
that  these  people  had  several  houses  of 
the  Albigensian  order  in  England.  Collier 
observes,  wherever  this  heresy  prevailed, 
the  churches  were  either  scandalously 
neglected  or  pulled  down.  Infants,  Hove- 
den  tells  us,  were  not  baptized  hv  them. 
The  conflicts  between  the  sovereigns  of 
this  kingdom  and  the  archbishops,  during 
the  twelflh  and  thirteenth  centuries,  per- 
mitted the  Baptists  to  propagate  their  sen- 
timents very  extensively,  unnK>lested.  The 
sword  not  being  in  the  hand  of  the  clei^, 
they  employed  the  friars  to  preach  down 
heresy;  but  their  conduct  disgusted  the 
people. 

The  English  Baptists  were  much  revived 
and  increased  by  the  visit  of  Walter  Lol- 
lard, a  Dutchman.  "  He  was  renr^rkable," 
says  Mosheim,  "  for  his  eloquence  and 
writings."  He  was  an  eminent  barb  or 
pastor  among  the  Begherds,  in  Germany, 
who,  Dr.  Wall  says,  baptized  anew  all 
who  came  over  to  their  party.  He  was 
in  sentiment  the  same  as  Peter  de  Bruis. 
About  this  period,  1338,  colonies  of 
weavers,  W^aldenses,  came  into  the  county 
of  Norfblk.  These  people  made  little 
noise,  though  they  existed  in  almost  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  Although  the 
same  in  religious  views  .as  the  Patcrines, 
Picards,  and  Waldenses,  they  were  now, 
says  Ilallam,  called  Lollards.  There  had 
appeared  in  England,  up  to  this  time,  about 
twenty  good  men,  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
so  that  the  soil  Has  prepared,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  says,  for  after  reformers. 
The  Baptists  now  adopted  a  plan  of 
dropping  their  written  sentiments  against 
popery  in  the  way  of  the  members  of 
Parliament.  In  1368,  thirty  errors  in 
matters  of  religion  were  charged  on  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canterbury ; 
one  was,  Du  Pin  tells  us,  that  children 
could  be  saved  without  water  baptism; 
but  none,  says  Fox,  pave  baptism  to 
children  at  this  time  but  for  salvation. 

Their  numbers  and  decided  hostility  to 
the  hierarchy  aroused  their  adversaries  to 
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adopt  severe  measures ;  and  in  1400,  a 
law  was  passed,  sentencing  Lollards  to 
be  burned  to  death.     In   Norfolk  they 
abounded,  and  there  they   sufiered  se- 
verely.   Bonner  asked  where  the  church 
vas  before  Luther?    Fox  says,  the  an- 
iwer  might  have  been,  ^<  Among  the  Lol- 
lards in  the  diocese  of  Norwich."    The 
first  martyr    under    this    law   was    Sir 
William  Sawtre,  who  was  of  Baptist  sen- 
j'tiroents.    Still   the  Bible-men   increased, 
j:  aod  became  dangerous  to  the  church.     It 
|j  is  said  they  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand. 

The  printing  of  the  Scriptures  called 
forth  Colet,  Latimer,  and  others,  to  preach 
publicly,  which  aided  the  Bible-men,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  changes  made  by 
I  Henry  VIII.  IVndale's  New  Testament 
threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  English 
nation.  The  king's  misunderstanding 
with  the  pope  led  him  to  relievo  and 
encourage  the  Lollards  everywhere ;  and 
I  their  brethren,  with  foreigners  of  every 
I  sentiment,  flocked  into  England  to  enjoy 
liberty,  and  strengthen  true  religion.  A 
hook  of  the  Lollards,  entitled  "  The  Sum 
of  tlie  Scriptures,"  was  examined  by  the 
archbishop;  he  condemned  the  party  who 
circulated  it,  for  denying  the  baptism  of 
the  church.  Fourteen  Mennonite  brethren 
Buficrcd  death  cheerfully;  and  the  re- 
proach of  andl)aj)tism  now  supplanted 
that  of  the  word  Lollardism.  Those  mar- 
tyrdoms did  not  check  their  sentiments, 
hut  rather  led  men  to  investigate  them ; 
•nd  such  was  the  alarm  of  the  clergy, 
[  that  a  convocation  was  called,  seventy-six 
of  their  alleged  errors  condemned,  and 
measures  devised  for  their  suppression. 

Under   Edward,  the   penal    laws  were 
repealed  ;  the  prisons  were  thrown  open  ; 

I  and  many  who  had  expatriated  themselves 
returned.     The   island  was   now  divided 

.into  three  religious  sertions,  the  Baptists, 
the  Episcopalians  of  Rome,  and  the  rigid 
Reformers  from  Grn<»va ;    thes<*  all  had 

II  liberty  to  speak  and  print.     The  Baptists 
'  Were  soon  charired  with  proselyting ;  and 

they  became.  Bishop  Burnet   says,  very 

:,  numerous  in  England.     The  clerg\%  not 

having  the  control  of  the  sword,  published 

thfir  views  on  baptism;  but  the  Baptists 

,|  wplied,  «•  Children  are  of  Christ's  king- 

i'  dora  without  water,"  Luke  xviii.  16.     So 


numerous  were  the  Baptists,  that  in  one 
town  ^ye  hundred  were  said  to  live ;  and, 
as  books  did  not  answer  the  intended  pur- 
pose, a  commission  was  intrusted  to 
Cranmer  for  their  suppression,  which 
entailed  sufierings  on  many.  The  general 
pardon  of  1550  again  excepted  the  Bap- 
tists; the  churches  in  Kent  were  dis- 
turbed, and  some  eminent  men  sufiered. 

On  Queen  Mary's  accession  to  the 
throne,  all  statutes  in  favor  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  were  repealed.  Many 
nonconformists  lefl  the  kingdom,  but  some 
exposed,  to  use  Calvin's  language,  the 
fopperies  of  the  hierarchy  of  England, 
which  awakened  the  revenge  of  Mary's 
council.  Measures  were  devised  to  stay 
Anabaptism ;  these  brethren,  notwith- 
standing, boldly  declared,  1st, — That  in- 
fant baptism  was  antiscriptural.  2d, — 
That  it  originated  with  popery;  and,  Sd, 
— ^That  Christ  commanded  teaching  to  go 
before  baptism.  Mary's  anger  spent  itself 
more  particularly  on  the  reformers. 

Elizabeth's  reign  promised  liberty,  but 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  nation  on 
the  subject  of  religion  reflected,  she 
thought,  on  her  prerogative.  Not  having 
succeeded  in  silencing  the  Baptists  by 
proclamation,  she  commanded  all  Ana- 
baptists to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom 
within  twenty-one  days. 

On  Queen  Elizabeth's  demise,  James, 
king  of  Scotland,  was  welcomed  to  the 
throne.  In  Scotland  he  had  experienced 
interruptions  in  his  councils  from  the 
national  .clergy ;  and  in  his  new  situation 
many  of  thrse  refused  subscription  to  his 
articles  of  religion.  To  these  indomitable 
spirits,  James  observed,  "Your  scruples 
have  a  strong  tincture  of  Anabaptism." 
The  king  subsequently  refused  all  con- 
cessions to  nonconformists. 

The  misrepresentations  by  which  the 
pfedobaptists  assailed  the  st^ntiments  of 
the  Baptists  at  this  period  In  reference  to 
infant  salvation  were  well  calculated  to 
prejudice  their  cause.  The  Mennonite 
brethren,  or  family  of  love,  who  had  for 
half  a  century  mnintiiined  their  position 
in  the  kint^dom,  memorialized  the  king  on 
these  misrepresentations,  hoping,  from  his 
inaugural  derlnr.ition,  to  obtain  protection; 
but  their  prayer  was  disregarded,  and 
their  situation  became  increasingly  critical. 
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Mr.  Wightman,  a  Baptist  was  convicted 
of  clivers  heresies,  Dec.  14, 1611,  and  was 
burnt  soon  after.  Thus  the  first  and  the 
last  martyrs  in  England  were  Baptists. 
Mr.  Smyth,  a  leading  minister  among  the 
Baptists,  and  his  brethren,  were  the  first 
to  publish  a  work  against  persecution.  It 
was  entitled,  *'  Persecution  Judged  and 
Condemned.'*  This  book  was  dedicated 
"  to  all  that  truly  wish  Jerusalem's  pros- 
perity and  Babylon's  destruction."  It  is 
vrell  written :  it  mentions  the  long  and 
harassing  suficrings  which  the  Baptists 
had  been  exposed  to,  and  the  patience  with 
which  they  had  endured  them.  In  further 
vindication  of  their  views,  a  Dutch  work 
was  translated,  entitled,  "  A  plain  and 
well-grounded  Treatise  concerning  Bap- 
tism." The  contents  of  this  little  book 
occasioned  considerable  alarm,  and  the 
council  was  prevailed  on  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation against  the  Baptists  and  their 
books.  They  once  more  appealed  to  the 
king;  avowed  nobly  their  peculiarities, 
represented  the  hardships  and  grievances 
they  had  endured  under  his  government, 
and  entreated  some  mitigation  of  his  mea- 
sures. Their  appeal,  however,  proved  of 
no  avail. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  in- 
tense interests  to  the  Baptists  of  the  United 
States.  Charles  the  first,  in  1625,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  his  father.  Many 
Baptists,  among  others,  who  are  usually 
denominated  Tfie  Puritan  fathers^  Imd 
already  lefl  England,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  country's  freedom  and  hap- 
piness. 

•*  EJarly  in  the  sixteenth  century," 
writes  Mr.  Magoon,  one  of  our  own  au- 
thors,  "in  England,  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
being  in  church,  where  lawyers  went  in 
those  early  times,  he  one  day  discovered 
a  lad  taking  notes  during  service.  Being 
pleased  with  the  modest  worth  of  the  lad, 
ho  asked  his  parents  to  permit  him  to  edu- 
cate their  emulative  son.  Coke  sent  him 
to  Oxford  University.  He  drank  from 
the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  in  those 
draughts  ho  found 

<  The  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss.' 

"  *  As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water 
brooks,'   he  longed  for  the  wisdom  that 


rouses  the  might  which  so  often  and  so 
long  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm.  He 
communed  with  the  past  and  with  his  own 
startling  thoughts.  He  summoned  around 
him  Ithe  venerable  sages  of  antiquity,  and 
in  their  presence  made  a  feast  of  hi 
things. 

•  A  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  swaets, 
where  no  rude  surfeit  reigns.' 

'*  At  the  fount  of  holiest  instruction  he 
cleared  his  vision;  and,  from  the  mount 
of  contemplation,  breathed  in  worlds  to 
which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 

"But  his  soul  was  too  free  for  the 
peace  of  his  sycophantic  associates;  his 
principles  were  too  philanthropic  for  the 
selfishness  of  that  age;  the  doctrines 
which  he  scorned  to  disavow,  were  too 
noble  for  Old  England, — and  he  sought 
an  asylum  among  the  icy  rocks  of  this 
wilderness  world.  He  came,  and  was 
driven  from  the  society  of  white  men, 
through  wintry  storms  and  savages  more 
lenient  than  interested  factions,  to  plant 
the  first  free  colony  in  America.  That 
boy  was  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island ; 
that  man  was  the  patriot  who  stooped  his 
anointed  head  as  low  as  death  for  uni* 
versal  rights,  and  ever 

*  Fought  to  protect,  and  conquered  bat  to  bless  ;* 

that  Christian  was  Roger  Williams,  the 
first  who  pleaded  for  liberty  of  conscience 
in  this  country,  and  who  bocame  the  pio- 
neer of  religious  liberty  for  tlie  world."— 

Governor  Hopkins,  every  way  qualified 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  says : — 

*'  Roger  Williams  justly  claims  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  legislator 
in  the  world,  in  its  latter  ages,  that  fully 
and  effoctually  provided  for  and  esta* 
blished  n  full,  free,  and  and  absolute  li* 
berty  of  conscience." 

As  there  are  to  be  found  in  o«ir  coun- 
try, even  now,  some  who  would  depreciate 
this  eminent  man,  we  may  be  pardoned  if 
we  extract  from  the  late  Dr.  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning  the  following  oulogium  upon  him: 

"Other  communities  have  taken  pride 
in  tracing  their  origin  to  heroes  and  con- 
querors. I  l)oast  mote  of  Roger  Williams, 
the  founder  of  my  native  state.  The 
triumph  which  he  gained  over  the  preju- 
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dioei  of  his  age  was,  in  the  view  of  rea- 
no,  more  glorious  than  the  bloody  victo- 
ries which  stain  almost  every  page  of  his- 
tory ;  and  his  more  generous  exposition  of 
iko  rights  of  conscience,  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  religion  on  the  magistrate,  than 
bad  been  adopted  before  his  time,  gives 
him  a  rank  among  the  lights  and  benefac- 
tors of  the  world.  When  I  think  of  him 
18  penetrating  the  wilderness,  not  only 
that  he  might  worship  God  according  to 
his  own  convictions  of  truth  and  duty, 
but  that  he  might  prepare  an  asylum 
wh»e  the  persecuted  of  all  sects  might 
eajoy  the  same  religious  freedom,  I  see 
in  him  as  perfect  an  example  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty  as  ^ny  age  has  furnished. 

**  Venerable  confessor  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  truth  1  May  his  name  be 
precious  and  immortal !  May  his  spirit 
Derer  die  in  the  community  which  he 
founded  I  May  the  obscurest  individual, 
and  the  most  mipopular  sect  or  party, 
never  be  denied  those  rights  of  free  inves- 
tigation, of  free  utterance  of  their  convic- 
tioiis,  on  which  this  state  is  established !" 

The  reader,  even  if  he  should  possibly 
have  been  ignorant  till  the  present  moment 
of  Roger  Williams,  will  soon  see  ground 
for  th^  encomiums,  and  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  details  we  have  to  give.  We 
•hall  be  forgiven,  if  we  now  leave  the 
English  Baptists,  and  turn  to  our  own 
Others  in  the  wilderness.  Sympathizing, 
8s  we  must  do,  in  the  trials  of  the  Chris- 
tians  in  Elngland,  we  must  be  interested 
still  more  in  the  struggles  of  America ; 
believing  as  we  do,  that  the  testimony  of 
Rome  as  to  the  English  |!ljritans,  is  at 
least  equally  applicable  to  the  first  Bap- 
tists of  this  country ;  nor  can  we  hesitate 
to  say,  "  that  by  these  alone  the  precious 
spark  of  liberty  was  kindled  ;  and  to  those 
America  owes  the  whole  freedom  of  her 
constitution." 

Roger  Williams  was  born  in  Wales, 
about  the  year  1599,  of  humble  parentage. 
His  education,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  has  been  already  referred 
to;  he  received  ordination  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  having  embraced  Puritan 
principles,  and  therefore  become  opposed 
to  all  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  he  sailed  with 
his  wife  to  this  country,  Dec.  1,  1630, 
and  arrived  at  Nantasket,  Feb.  5th  fol- 


lowing. He  was  soon  afler  invited  to  be- 
come an  assistant  minister  at  Salem,  and 
commenced  his  ministry  in  that  town. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  here  to  detail 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Williams  and  the  per- 
secutions to  which  he  was  exposed,  when 
it  became  known  that  he  had  embraced 
the  views  of  the  Baptists.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  was  banished;  and  sought  from 
the  Indians  the  rights  denied  to  him  by 
Christians.  With  the  origin  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  well  ac- 
quainted. Here  he  established  the  first 
State  in  the  world  founded  on  the  broad 
principles  of  full  religious  freedom.  He 
had  been  previously  accused  of  '*  embrac- 
ing principles  which  tended  to  ana-bap- 
tism ;^  and  in  March,  1689,  he  wos  bap- 
tized by  one  of  his  brethren,  and  then  he 
baptized  about  ten  more.  Here  was  form- 
ed the  first  Baptist  church  in  America. 
In  1663,  the  Church  now  worshipping  at 
Swansea  was  formed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Myles,  an  ejected  clergyman  from  Eng- 
land ;  in  1701  was  formed  the  Church  of 
Welshtract,  now  in  the  State  of  Delaware; 
in  1714,  the  first  church  in  Virginia,  in 
Prince  George  county;  in  1741,  the  first 
church  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island ;  in  1762, 
the  first  in  New  York  city,  under  the  mi- 
nistry of  John  Gano.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  other  churches  have  originated  by 
ministers  and  others  emigrating  from  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Wales  and  Holland,  who 
had  belonged  to  Baptist  communities  in 
their  native  land.  From  these  humble 
beginnings  "what  hath  God  wrought !" 

This  appears  a  proper  place  in  which 
to  introduce  two  or  three  paragraphs  from 
an  able  article  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Christian  Review.  The  object  of  the 
writer  is  to  show  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Baptist  denomination  on  the  extension 
of  religious  liberty.  Having  shown  the 
intolerance  of  very  many  of  the  first  Puri- 
tan fathers,  the  nature  of  the  charier 
which  Williams  obtained  for  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  noble  course  of  conduct  which  the 
early  inhabitants  of  that  state  pursued,  he 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  In  February,  17S5,  a  law  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  religion  was 
passed  in  Georgia,  through  the  influence 
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of  the  Episcopalians.  It  embraced  all  de- 
nominations, and  gave  all  equal  privileges ; 
but  in  May,  the  Baptists  remonstrated 
against  it, — sent  two  messengers  to  the 
Legislature,  and  the  next  session  it  was 
repealed.  In  both  ministers  and  members, 
they  were  much  more  numerous  than  any 
other  denomination.  Their  preachers 
might  have  occupied  every  neighborhood, 
and  lived  upon  the  public  treasury;  but 
no, — they  know  that  Christ's  "kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,'*  and  believed  that 
any  dependence  on  the  civil  power  for  its 
support  tends  to  corrupt  the  purity  and 
pristine*  loveliness  of  religion.  They  there- 
fore preferred  to  pine  in  poverty,  as  many 
of  them  did,  and  prevent  an  unholy  mar- 
riage betwe(*n  the  church  of  Christ  and 
the  civil  authority.  The  overthrow  of  all 
the  cibovo-nnmed  odious  laws  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  unremitting  efforts:  they 
generally  struck  the  first  blow,  and  thus 
inspired  the  other  so<;ts  with  their  own  in- 
tre|)i(1ity.  It  is  owing  to  their  sentiments, 
(^liirfly,  as  tlnj  friends  of  religious  liberty, 
that  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
thought  or  opinion,  touching  religious  wor- 
ship, is  now  in  force  to  disgrace  our  sta- 
liite  books.  It  is  not  here  asserted,  that 
but  i«?r  their  etforts,  a  system  of  persecu- 
eiition,  cruel  and  relentless  as  that  of 
Mary  of  England,  or  Cotherine  de  Mcdicis 
of  France,  would  now  have  obtained  in 
theH(>  United  States ;  but  it  is  asserted,  that 
th<j  Ilaptists  have  sucu^essfully  pro|>ttgated 
tln'ir  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  religious 
lilxirly,  at  the  cost  of  sulR^ring  in  property, 
in  |)erson,  in  limb,  and  in  life.  Let  the 
sacrifiiM^  lie  ever  so  great,  thoy  have  al- 
ways freely  made  it,  in  testimony  of  theii*" 
indignation  against  laws  which  would 
fettiT  the  conscience.  Tht»ir  opposition  to" 
tyranny  was  implacable,  and  it  mattered 
not  whetlier  the  intention  was  to  tax  the 
p<H)])le  without  r(»pres(»ntntion,  or  to  give 
to  the  «Mvil  magistrate  authority  to  settle 
n»lii^ous  questions  by  the  sword.  In  either 
ras(»,  it  met  in  every  Baptist  nn  irrecon- 
cilable Ctx*, 

"The  qutwtion  may  be  asked,  how  should 
this  (ItMiomination,  in  its  sentiments  of  re- 
ligious lib'^rlv,  l>e  so  much  in  advance  of 
the  nge  ?  The  form  of  church  govern- 
ment estnlilisluMl  by  the  Puritans,  was  a 
piiro  Hemocmcv,  and  essentially  that  of 


the  Baptistit.  True ;  but  in  the  reocption 
of  members,  the  two  denominations  difier 
widely :  while  a  large  portion  of  the  for- 
mer come  into  the  church  by  birth,  the 
latter  enter  on  their  own  responsibility. 
They  feel  that  they  have  rights,  and  prize 
them.  One  feature  in  the  polity  of  the 
former  renders  it  a  kind  of  parental  go- 
vernment, authorized  to  mould  the  opinions 
of  its  subjects  before  they  are  able  to  dis- 
cern them.  But  from  the  first,  the  Bap- 
tists seem  to  have  perceived  the  truth  on 
this  subject.  Whether  they  derived  it  from 
particular  texts,  or  from  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible,  it  is  not  now  for  us  to 
inquire.  Their  knowledge  on  this  subject 
is  coeval  with  their  existence  as  a  distinct 
people.  Religious  liberty  is  a  Baptist 
watchword,  a  kind  of  talisman,  which  ope- 
rates like  a  charm,  and  nerves  every  man 
for  action." 

Every  thing  relating  to  the  History  of 
the  Baptists,  in  every  portion  of  the  United 
States,  justified  the  testimony  of  Washing- 
ton, in  his  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Baptists  in  1789,  that  the  denomina- 
tion "  have  been  throughout  America  uni- 
formly, and  almost  unanimously,  the  firm 
friends  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  persevering 
promoters  of  our  glorious  Revolution." 

"  Involuntary  respect  goes  forth  to  the 
man  who  brings  to  light  some  great  and 
useful  truth  in  the  sciences  or  in  the  arts. 
Such  was  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing, — the  power  and  uses  of  steam, — 
the  true  theory  of  the  solar  system:  but 
what  are  these  in  comparison  with  the 
great  moral  truth  which  the  Baptists  have 
held  forth  before  the  public  eye  for  cen- 
turies ? — a  truth  without  which  life  would 
be  a  bui*d(^,  and  civil  liberty  but  a 
mockery.  Nor  is  this  all.  While  the 
Baf)tists  have  always  defended  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberty,  they  have  never 
violated  I  hem.  They  have  had  but  one  | 
opportunity  of  forming  a  system  of  civil 
government,  and  they  so  formed  it  as  to 
create  an  era  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
In  the  little  Baptist  State  of  Rhode  Island 
was  the  experiment  first  attempted  of  leav- 
ing religion  wliolly  to  herself,  unprotected 
and  unsustained  by  the  civil  arm;  The 
principles  which  were  here  first  planted, 
have  taken  root  in  other  lands,  and  have 
borne    abundant    fruit.      The   world    is 
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coming  nearer  to  the  opinions  of  Roger 
Williams :  and  so  universally  arc  his 
^sentiments  now  adopted  in  this  country, 
that,  like  other  successful  philosophers, 
he  is  likely  himself  to  be  lost  in  the  bluze 
of  bis  own  discovery," 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  within  the  limits 
to  which  we  arc  necessarily  confined,  to 
(iotail  the  labors,  the  persecutions,  or  the 
successes  of  our  venerated  fatliers  and 
brvthren.  SufRcc  it  to  say,  that  every  suc- 
cessive year  has  brought  with  it  new  bless- 
ioj^,  and  has  shown  the  labors  of  our  body 
in  extending  the  pure  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, securing  the  freedom  of  our  coun- 
try on  its  only  firm  basis,  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  preparing  a 
constantly  improving  ministry,  adequate 
to  the  prc^rcssive  character  of  the  times, 
and  in  the  employment  of  the  press  to 
^rtccX  the  labors  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  a 
matter  for  devout  gratitude  that  we  have 
never,  as  a  body,  been  called  to  deplore  a 
rctrogiUple  movement;  we  have  never 
been  pent  {isunder  by  internal  doctrinal 
(lisiicnsions :  but  have  ever  maintained 
"one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  ;"  nor 
has  the  world  ever  before  witnessed  so 
rapid  and  so  vast  an  increase  to  any  one 
sedition  of  the  Christian  church.  If  we 
Iwve  been  called  to  weep  over  the  graves 
ufniany  ministers  and  other  Christians  of 
eminence,  we  have  been  constrained  to 
'hnnk  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  for 
tlieir  piety  and  usefulness,  and  to  rojoice 
that  they  have  passed  from  their  labor  to 
their  ren-ard. 

It  would  indeed  be  pleasant  to  describe 
'h*?  times  and  the  actions  of  Bunyan  and 
Milton ;  to  furni^^h  the  biographies  of  Gill 
^nd  of  Gale,  of  the  Stcnnetts  and  the  Ry- 
lands,  of  Pearce  and  mnny  others  of  the 
'n.^thf'r  country  :  and  to  rcprfsent  the  lite- 
r;iry  lil^ors  or  Bible  and  missionary  enter- 
^nsi}  of  Fuller  and  Carey,  of  Hughes  and 
HhII,  of  Carson  nnd  Orr^rory,  and  a  multi- 
Uu\o  of  others  of  niodfrn  date  ;  or  to  speak 
^'f  the  exoellencrs  of  Baldwin  nnd  Stillman, 
'»r  Staughton  nnrl  Mercer,  of  Maxcy  and 
^nno,  and  a  vast  cloud  of  other  witnesses 
*ii*^  have  borne  testimony  to  thodortrinrs 
^•flh^  cross  in  our  own  (jivored  land.  But 
lor  all  this  we  are  com]x>llod  to  direct  our 
rmdcr«  to  other  sources  of  information. 
Wc  cnn  do  no  more  at  prt^sent  than  add 


to  this  rapid  sketch  a  very  brief  view  of 
THE  PRESENT  STATE  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Benedict  says,  "  The  increase  of 
Baptists  in  this  country,  I  have  found  (ar 
beyond  my  most  enlarged  conceptions. 
Somewhere  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
fiAh  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  is  unquestionably  identitied  with 
Baptist  principles  and  institutions,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  the  as- 
sociated connection." 

It  would  be  altogether  unnecessary  in 
this  place  to  assert  the  cordial  attachment 
of  the  Baptists  to  the  institutions  of  our 
country.  They  never  |)ersecuted  any  for 
holding  sentiments  different  from  their 
own.  The  people  who  could  furnish  such 
men  as  Roger  Williams,  a  man  who  could 
persuade  even  Charles  I.  to  favor  tolera- 
tion, and  to  charter  entire  freedom;  who 
could  furnish  a  General  Harrison  to  Crom- 
well's army,  and  induce  Baxter  to  tell  us 
"the  anabaptists  were  Oliver's  favorites 
in  conflict,  and  they  are  a  godly  set  of 
men;" — who  could  provide  one  of  their 
members  to  give,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  the  casting  vote  which  sent  for 
William  III.  of  Orange,  and  thus  pro- 
duced the  Revolution  of  1688 ; — and  as 
the  Baptist  congregation  who  gave  to  Jef- 
ferson the  idea  of  the  mode  of  governing 
these  United  States,^"«n  never  be  likely 
to  be  otherwise  than  the  friends  of  lilK'rty, 
civil  and  religious.  Indeed,  hnppily  for 
us,  no  one  of  our  enemies  ever  charged  us 
with  intolerance ;  while  our  principles, 
our  history,  and  indeed  our  interest,  all 
bind  us  to  claim  freedom  for  ourselves, 
and  to  secure  it,  in  all  jts  fulness,  to  others. 
Let  the  history  of  Rliode  Island,  and  of 
Baptists  in  every  part  of  the  world,  bear 
witness  as  to  this  matter.  Those  who  con- 
sider religion  ns  entiix'ly  a  ])€rsottfil  a  flair, 
can  never  wish  to  hrin^  each  other  under 
I  bondage.  Of  the  Baptists  wrote  Bailey, 
■  a  hitter  opponent  of  our  fathers,  two  cen- 
I  tiiries  ago, — and  the  sons  differ  not  from 
i  their  sires, — **They  are  a  people*  very 
fond  of  religions  lil)erty,  and  very  unwill- 
'  ing  to  hf^  hi-ought  un<ler  the  bondage  of 
,  the  judgment  of  any  other." 

It  is  generally  known,  that  every  chuivh 
'  among  the  Baptists  is  considnY-d  in  itself 
I  a  complete  ecclesiastical  body,  over  which 
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no  person  or  class  of  persons  can  exercise 
any  degree  of  authority.  The  relation- 
ship is  entirely  of  a  voluntary  character, 
resting  only  on  their  agroennent  as  to  the 
truths  and  ordinances  of  Christianity. 
They  usually,  however,  have  a  written 
church  covenant,  to  which,  on  admission 
into  the  body,  persons  give  their  assent. 
The  following  is  a  document  of  this  kind, 
published  a  few  years  since  by  the  Bap- 
list  Convention  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
which  probably  agrees  in  substance  with 
thousands  of  others. 

•*  Having  been,  as  we  trust,  brought  by 
divine  grace,  to  embrace  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  give  up  ourselves  wholly  to 
him :  we  do  now  solemnly  and  joyfully 
covenant  with  each  other,  to  walk  together 
in  him  with  brotherly  love,  to  his  glory  as 
our  common  Lord.  We  do,  therefore,  in 
his  strength,  engage, 

"  That  we  will  exercise  a  mutual  care, 
as  momhors  one  of  another,  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  whole  body  in  Christian 
knowledge,  holiness  and  comfort;  to  the 
end  that  we  may  stand  perfect  and  com- 
plete in  nil  the  will  of  (jod. 

"  That  to  promote  and  sfvure  this  ob- 
ject, we  will  uphold  the  public  worship  of 
God  and  the  ordinances  of  his  house :  and 
hold  constant  communion  with  each  other 
therein  ;  that  we  will  cheerfully  contribute 
of  our  property  for  the  sup(x>rt  of  the 
]K>or,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  faith- 
ful ministry  of  the  gospel  among  us. 

"  That  we  will  not  omit  closet  and  fami- 
ly religion  at  home,  nor  allow  ourselves 
in  the  too  common  neglect  of  religiously 
training  up  our  children,  and  those  under 
our  care,  with  a  view  to  the  service  of 
Christ  and  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 

"  That  we  will  walk  circumspectly  in 
the  world,  that  we  may  win  their  souls ; 
remembering  that  God  has  not  given  us  a 
spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love, 
and  of  a  sound  mind;  that  we  are  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  and  that  a  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot 
be  hid. 

**  That  we  will  frequently  exhort,  and 
if  occasion  shall  require,  admonish  one 
another,  according  to  Matthew  xviii.,  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness ;  considering  our- 
selves, lest  we  also  be  tempted ;  and  that, 
aa  in  baptism  we  have  been  buried  with 


Christ,  and  raised  again ;  so  there  is  on 
us  a  special  obligation  henceforth  to  walk 
in  newness  of  life. 

••And  niay  the  God  of  Peace,  who 
brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
through  the  blood  of  the  everksting  cove- 
nant, make  us  perfect  in  every  good  work 
to  do  his  will ;  working  in  us  that  which 
is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen." 

The  churches  thus  fbrnted  elect  their 
own  pdstors,  to  preach  to  them  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  and  to  govern  them  according 
to  his  word.  They  also  appoint  deacons^ 
who  transact  the  temporal  aflairs  of  the 
church  in  general;  but  having  a  special 
reference  to  the  temporal  support  of  the 
pastor,  and  to  the  relief  of  poor  members 
of  the  body.  As  the  office  of  deacon  is 
highly  important,  and  much  of  the  welfare 
of  the  church  depends  on  its  proper  dis. 
charge,  the  choice  of  these  oftcers  is 
usually  conducted  with  great  care  and 
solemnity. 

The  reader  will  be  fully  prepared  for 
the  statement  that  the  Baptists  believe  that 
no  church  has  power  to  make  laws,  even 
for  its  own  government.  They  regard 
the  Lord  Jesus  (!^hrist  as  the  only  Law- 
giver in  his  Church,  and  they  dare  impose 
no  terms  of  fellowship  which  he  has  not 
enjoined,  nor  insist  on  any  practices  hut 
those?  which  he  has  approved.  The  New 
Testament  is  their  only  statute-book ;  their 
business  is  administrative,  and  not  legis- 
lative. They  consider  that  incalculable 
mischief  has  been  done  by  Christians 
making  laws  for  the  government  of 
Messiah's  kingdom,  and  thus  carefully 
avoid  falling  into  the  evil. 

It  is  a  grand  advantage  connected  with 
Baptist  polity,  that  when,  by  any  means, 
they  have  fallen  into  a  mistake  in  doc- 
trine or  practice,  they  can  at  once  correct 
it.  They  have  no  appeal  to  make  to  any 
class  of  persons  apart  from  themselves. 
The  error  detected,  the  infallible  Won! 
teaches  how  it  may  be  removed,  and  the 
church  becomes  at  once  harmonious  and 
happy. 

The  Baptists  are,  and  always  have 
been,  exceedingly  careful  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  proper  persons  into  the  minis- 
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try.  With  theniy  no  college,  or  council, 
or  any  other  body  apart  from  the  church, 
can  either  authorize  a  man  to  preach,  or 
place  him  as  a  pastor  or  bishop  over  any 
part  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  The  usual 
order  of  proceedings  in  the  former  of  these 
cases,  is,  that  a  young  man,  a  member  of. 
the  church,  having  given  indications,  not 
only  of  a  good  degree  of  piety,  but  of  the 
possession  of  talents  adapted  to  edifica- 
tion, is  encouraged  to  deliver,  among  his 
brethren,  a  few  lamilliar  addresses ;  and 
vben  the  members  of  the  church  to  which 
he  belongs  are  satisfied  of  his  talents  and 
correct  views  of  truth,  they  /Krw«r  him, 
as  it  is  termed,  to  preach  the  gospel 
vherever  the  providence  of  God  may  call 
him.  Of  this  they  give  him  a  written 
tcatimonial.  This,  however,  confers  on 
him  DO  authority  to  administer  ordinances, 
or  to  preach  in  any  other  church,  till 
called  by  them  to  do  so.  Should  he  be 
elected  by  any  recognised  church  as  their 
pastor,  ministerial  brethren  of  standing 
and  reputation  are  assembled,  who  ex- 
amine his  credentials,  inquire  as  to  his 
moral  and  religious  character,  his  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  his  views  of  divine 
truth;  and  should  all  these  prove  satis- 
factory, they  ordain  him  by  prayer  and 
laying  on  of  hands,  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  pastorate. 

An  impression  appears  to  exist  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  Baptist  IkhIv  are  not  so 
(iosirous  of  an  educated  ministry  ns  some 
other  denominations ;  this,  however,  is  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  mottor.  It  would  be 
pasy  to  show  from  thoir  history,  l)oth  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  tlinl  thoir 
attention  was  very  early  directed  to  this 
subject,  and  that  their  coIIcjtos  have  al- 
ways  boen  numerous  and  rcspoctal)lo,  both 
in  their  professors,  and  in  their  ronrsos 
of  study.  It  is  quite  frno  that  thf  Bap- 
tists have  never  insistnl  on  ol.assical 
attainments  as  essential  to  an  introductioii 
to  the  ministry ;  nrithrr  have  th^y  boon 
anxiofis,  when  a  man  has  jxissrsscd  loarn- 
inff,  to  inquire  whfthrr  he  obtained  it  at 
the  college,  by  the  private  training  of 
some  learned  friend,  or  by  his  own  inces- 
sant  lal>or,  directed  only  by  ])ooks.  Very 
many  ronirrojrations  can  bear  witness  to 
the  fact,  that  they  began  to  exist  through 
the  preaching  of  men,  who,  at  the  outset 


of  their  career,  knew  little  more  than  tkeir 
Bibles  directly  taught  them ;  but  who^  by 
constant  labor,  intercourse  with  society, 
and  prayerful  study,  have  attained  to 
respectable  proficiency  in  scholarship; 
while  the  churches  of  the  denomination 
have  had  to  rejoice  in  their  Bunyans, 
Gills,  Booths,  Careys,  Fullers,  and  other 
men,  entirely  self-taught,  afler  they  en- 
tered on  their  ministerial  career;  but 
which  some  other  Christian  bodies  would 
have  kept  out  of  the  ministry  altogether, 
for  want  of  a  full  classical  and  theological 
training. 

While  this  denomination  jealously  guards 
its  independence,  the  churches  individually, 
on  afRiirs  of  importance,  such  as  licensing 
ministers,  calling  a  pastor,  or  in  the  event 
of  difficulties  springing  up  among  them, 
call  together  ministers  and  other  brethren 
to  act  as  a  council;  who  hear  their  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  give  their  judgment  as 
to  the  line  of  duty ;  but  in  no  case  has 
such  council  power  or  authority  to  enforce 
their  decisions.  Their  jurisdiction  is 
merely  advison/j  and  parties  act  upon  their 
recommendation  or  not,  as  may  seem  to 
them  desirable;  the  cases,  however,  are 
very  few  where  the  moderation  and  wis- 
dom of  the  council  do  not  produce  the  re- 
sults they  desire. 

The  spirit  of  Christian  union  goes  far- 
ther than  this,  and  leads  the  <;^urchcs  in 
almost  every  locality  to  assemble  annually 
in  their  diffbrent  counties  or  districts  for 
devotional  exercises  and  free  intercourse 
on  objects  of  common  interest.  The 
business  is  here  transacted  by  the  pastors 
and  brethren  previously  appointed  as  dele- 
gates or  representatives.  "  The  associa- 
tion" is  a  high  ('hristian  festival  among 
the  Baptists,  and  brings  together  friends 
from  consiflerahU^  distances,  who  always 
meet  a  cordial  welcome,  and  almost  lK)nnd- 
les3  hospital  ity.  Sermons,  prayers,  ex- 
hortations, and  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
body  from  the  s<'veral  rhurohrs  am  ust:ally 
of  a  highly  interesting  character ;  and 
very  frequently  ministers  and  others  carry 
from  their  association  meetings  an  influ- 
ence, the  happy  efl'ects  of  whieh  tell  on  the 
prosperity  of  tho  church  for  the  whole  en- 
suing year.  Many  dolinhtlnl  friendships 
originate  in  these  asscnil)Iics,  and  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  their 
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in)|X)rtanoe,  Little  difliculties  or  jea- 
lousies which  arise  during  the  yeur,  ure 
now  removed,  while  the  younger  mein- 
hers  of  the  denomination  meet  und  hear 
itH  leading  mem^jers,  and  become  happily 
acquaintfHj  with  the  objects  and  forms  of 
denominiiiional  business. 

CoNVEXTioMs  arc  still  larger  and  more 
important  gatherings  than  even  associa- 
tions. The  latter  are  usually  composed 
of  from  probably  some  twenty  to  eighty 
churches  in  a  comparatively  small  district, 
who  meet  exclusively  to  arrange  plans  for 
the  pras|)erity  of  their  own  churches  ;  but 
a  convention  is  a  meeting  of  ministers  and 
delegates  from  churches,  associations,  and 
public  societies  of  perhaps  a  whole  state, 
und  probably  also  from  other  states.  It 
is  properly  a  series  of  meetings  for  the 
transaction  of  business  relating  to  the  Mis- 
sionary, Bible,  and  Publication  societies, 
as  also  colleges,  and  other  educational 
institutions.  Sermons,  devotional  exer- 
cises, and  platform  meetings  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  these,  with 
almost  innumerable  committees,  keep  all 
hands  busy  for  probably  six  or  eight  days. 
The  advantages  of  such  assemblies  can 
scarcely  be  overrated. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  besides  the 
meetings  already  mentioned,  the  Baptists 
held  a  great  Triennial  Convention,  by  dele- 
gates from  pvery  state  of  the  Union,  pro- 
(i?ssedly  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
Foreign  Missions ;  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
i  pected,  all  the  other  great  national  in- 
stitiitions  met  at  the  same  time.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  country,  the  growth  of  the 
body,  and  other  circumstances  have  led 
to  tin*  dissolution  of  this  mighty  body,  and 
all  the  societies  now  arrange  for  antntal 
meetings,  at  whieh  each  settles  its  own 
partifiilar  business.  Every  man,  however, 
who  has  attendod  a  "triennial  convention," 
will  rememlKT  how  delightfully  it  remind- 
ed him  of  the  great  and  eternol  assembly 
"  of  the  saints  in  light." 

While  denominational  meetings  of  this 
character  are  especially  interesting  to  the 
Bnptists,  it  must  not  bQSuppose<l  that  they 
are  indilferent  to  the  objects  pursued  by 
I'vangi^lienl  Christians  in  a  united  ea|>acity. 
The  Tract  Society,  the  Sunday-School 
Union,  ond  the  Temperance  cause  all  have 
the  labors,  the  pecuniary  resources,  and 


the  tender  sympathies  of  the  body  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  important  designs. 
It  may  indeed  be  remarked  that  the  bap- 
tists seldom  assunne  an  antagonistic  attitude 
in  reference  to  other  denominations.  Even 
their  controversial  publications  are  chiefly 
defensive,  and  -very  seldom  aggressive. 
They  arc  content  to  publish  what  they 
consider  to  be  scriptural  truth,  and  to 
leave  its  results  to  its  great  Author. 

To  the  rising,  generation,  the  pastors 
and  members  of  Baptist  churches  usually 
devote  a  considerable  degree  of  attention. 
They  know  the  importance  of  early  and 
judicious  training;  and  have  amply 
realized  the  truth  of  a  remark  of  the  ex- 
cellent Matthew  Henry,  that  *'  though  the 
grace  of  God  does  not  run  in  the  blood,  it 
oAen  runs  in  a  line."  Assuredly  it  has 
always  been  the  happiness  of  Baptis*s  to 
see  as  large  a  proportion  of  their  children 
united  with  the  church  of  Christ  as  those 
of  any  other  denomination  of  believers  in 
him. 

In  passing  over  the  ground  of  American 
Baptist  History,  we  have  said  but  little  of 
the  severities  to  which  our  fathers  were 
exposed.  We  are  led  to  take  very  high 
ground  on  this  subject,  and  to  believe  that 
any  other  denomination  would  have  been 
disposed  to  pers(»cute  as  much  as  "  the 
standing  order,"  had  they  possessed  the 
power.  Pa?dobaptists  generally,  have 
i)een  much  inclined  to  look  at  the  Jewish 
Church  for  a  model,  as  much  as  at  the 
Christian,  and  have  even  gone  farther 
than  Jewish  law  would  allow;  for  they 
have  added  force  to  the  Divine  command. 
Stand  ini»,  ns  we  do,  on  New  Testament 
grouiuid,  candor  and  charity  are  conge- 
nial, and  under  their  influence,  while  we 
examine  the  errors  that  arc  around  us  by 
the  searching  light  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  can  deplore  their  existence,  and  labor 
for  their  removal,  without  the  aid  of  a 
sectarian  spirit. 

But  liberal  men  of  other  denominations 
will  take  care  that  passing  events  shall 
sometimes  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the  rela- 
tion which  the  Baptists  hold  to  Puritanism, 
and  to  those  who  regard  themselves  as  it-* 
representatives  and  advocates.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Coil,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  New  Uochelle.  and  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  'Puritanism,*  has  given  a 
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I,  huiiuk;  account  of  the  injuries  which  the 

-  Baptists  suficrcd  from  the  o{d  New  Eng- 

-  land  Puritans ;  he  has  portrayed  in  lively 
colors  that  stern,  persecuting  spirit  which 
w&s  the  disgrace  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

;tary,  and  which  gave  occasion   for  the 
remark,  that  the  Catholics  of  Maryland 
were  more  tolerant  than  the  Protestants 
of  Massachusetts.     Dr.  Coil  proceeds  to 
cite  from  Prof.  Knowles,  and  other  Baptist 
writers,  some  candid  remarks  on  the  his- 
i  tory  of  that  period,  containing  something 
like  an   apology    for   the   Puritans,  and 
showing  that  in  our  judgment  of  them, 
we  must  make  large  allowance  for  the 
'  prevailing  spirit  of  their  times.     He  then 
remonstrates  with  the  Baptists  in  regard 
io  this  tendency  to  treat  the  persecutors 
of  their  ancestors  in  this  courteous  man- 
•  ner,  and  calls  upon  them  to  be  true  to 
}  history,  to  be  just  to  themselves,  to  cx- 
j,  pren  their  abhorrence  of  Puritan  intole- 
reoce  without  stint  and  without  palliation. 
Earnestly  would  we  press  on  the  whole 
Christian  world,  that  religion  is  a  personal 
mttter  between  God  and   the   individual 
lool.     That,  justified  before  Jehovah,  by 
;  the  righteousness  of  his  Son,  we  enjoy 
holy  friendship  with  him,  and  direct  ac- 
'  cess,  without  the  intervention  of  priest  or 
ikJDg;  and  ft^eiina;  our  own  happy  frec- 
.  donfi,  we    must    be    intont   on    the   same  ' 
Iibj»rty  being  rnjoycd  by  evnry  other  man.  ; 
i     After  this  rapid  sketrh  ofiho  history  and  i 
.  usages  of  tho  Hipiist  denomination,  it  might 
be  useful  and  profitablo,  if  our  space  would  I 
permit,  carefully  to  examine  its  increase,  j 
5nfl  show  how  remarkably  the   blessing 
of  (jnd   has  always  rosUsl  on  the  liody. 
^Ve  have  now  lyini;  iK-fore  us  a  series  of 
tables   most   carefully    compiled    by    the 
Kev.  J.  M.  Pock,  of  Illinois,  giving  much 
mast  imp<^)rtant  information.     It  appears 
ihat  in  1791,  in  a  population  of  somewhat 
If^s  than  four  millions,  there  were  in  the 
railed  States,  891  churches;    1,156  mi- 
nisters, including  licentiates ;  and  65,345 
'''mimunicants ;  or,  inrludini;  some  omitted 
by  the  historian  of  that  period,  say  70,000 
comm«micants.     In  1812,  in  a  population 
:  D'^t  oxceoding  seven  millions  and  a  qnar- 
tf^r.  therr?  were   2,16  4   churrlios ;    1,605 
mini«i»f»rs ;    and    172,973   rommnnicants. 
In  l'^32,  in  a  population  of  rathor   more 
•'hin  'iwelve  anl   a   half  millions,  there 


were  5,236  churches ;  3,579  ministers ; 
and  382,116  communicants.  At  prc^teiit, 
in  a  population  of  probably  tweuty-twu 
millions, 9,0S8 churches;  6,856  ministers; 
and  731,906  communicanis.  This  rapid 
increase,  so  much  more  rapid  tl>an  the 
proportionate  increase  of  population,  may 
well  excite  grateful  enMtions  to  tlie  Giver 
of  all  good,  and  encourage  zealous  dlbrts 
in  the  advancement  of  his  glory. 

In  the  present  day,  one  grand  means  to 
increase  in  numbers,  is,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  intelligence  in  the  commu- 
nity. Ignorance  will  never  perpetuate  any 
cause.  That  the  Baptists  are  not  behind 
other  denominations  in  their  literary  and 
theological  institutions,  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  a  subsequent  table,  wliere  the 
reader  will  find  14  of  the  former,  with  70 
instructors,  2,087  graduates,  720  minis- 
ters, 1,131  students,  and  63,700  volumes 
in  the  libraries;  and  of  the  latter,  8,  with 
19  teachers,  309  graduates,  294  ministers, 
150  students,  and  13,750  volumes  in  their 
libraries.  It  would  be  gratifying,  if  it 
could  be  done,  to  ascertain  the  number 
and  cost  of  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings  connected  with  the  body.  Suffice  it 
to  suy,  that  generally  srv^aking,  our  build- 
Ini^  will  compnrf  .\.tu  others  in  the  land, 
which  prcsents  the  Ixist  houses  for  wor- 
ship in  the  world. 

Next  to  the  Pulpit,  the  Press  will  be 
found  to  exert  the  mightiest  influence  in 
the  advancement  of  any  class  of  persons 
who  ought  to  increase.  And  in  this 
country,  the  character  of  the  population, 
the  means  of  transit,  and  the  thirst  for 
information,  will,  for  many  years  to  come, 
make  periodical  literature  of  vast  import- 
ance. We  have  lying  before  us  a  list  of 
thirty-nine  Baptist  periodicals.  Of  these,  | 
1  is  published  annually,  3  quarterly,  12 
monthly,  2  semi-monthly,  and  21  wcjckly. 
It  would,  of  course,  1x3  improper  to  claim 
for  every  one  of  these,  talent  of  the  highest 
order ;  but  there  is  no  on(»  of  tln^m  that 
can  awaken  unpleasant  feelinjrs,  and  in 
not  a  few  are  articles  from  powerful  and 
elegant  pens,  which  mii»*l  produco  mii^hty 
rr'sults.  Xevor  wa«<  tho  Am'Ti-an  reli- 
gious press  in  cencral,  or  the  IViptisf  \n 
particular,  so  efficient  and  u^^eful  as  at  the 
present  hour. 

We  have  thus  sect  that  Baptists  claim 
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to  be  New  Testament  Christians;  and 
that  they  arc  separated  from  the  world  as 
much  as  in  this  imix^rfect  state  can  be 
expected.  To  use  the  strong  and  eloquent 
language  of  a  western  preacher,  '*  In  the 
constitution  of  a  Baptist  Church,  conver- 
sion is  essential  to  membership.  No 
child  can  be  born  a  Baptist,  and  no  adult 
can  be  admitted  to  commune  until  the 
Christian  character  is  formed.  Member- 
ship, therefore,  is  matter  of  choice.  This 
unloltcrcd  freedom  of  judgment  and  will 
exists  in  the  appointment  of  officers,  and 
in  tha  modes  and  seasons  of  public  wor- 
ship. With  these  no  external  power  can  in- 
terlere ;  no  general  standard  is  recognised. 
So  that  a  wide  diflcrence  is  seen  between 
the  churches  of  Rome  and  those  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Baptist  Church.  Against 
all  laws  and  fbrmularies,  courts  of  inqui- 
sition, and  acts  of  uniformity,  the  Baptists 
have  always  protested,  and  the  Lord  grant 
that  they  may  ever  contend  for  their  an- 
cient faith!  Whether  among  the  rocks 
of  Piedmont,  or  hidden  in  the  valleys  of 
Wales;  whether  in  the  death  waves  of 
"fair  Zurich's  waters,"  or  in  a  cold  and 
cheerless  Virginia  prison;  whether  hunted 
down  and  burnt  at  the  stake  by  monks  or 
archbishops,  or  governing  the  free  and 
tolerant  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations;  whether  cursed, 
hated,  and  anathematized  by  popes  and 
kings,  or  favored  only  by  the  independent 
and  magnanimous  great  men  of  the  world, 
it  has  mattered  not.  Our  banner  has 
been  unl\irk*d  to  every  breeze,  in  every 
region,  where  an  advocate  of  our  princi- 
ples could  bo  found.  On  the  one  side 
has  bc?en  inscril)ed,  "One  Lord,  one  Faith, 
one  Haplism,"  and  on  the  other,  "God 
and  LilxM-ty." 

In  ppKreoding  to  toke  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  pn»s<'nl  state  of  the  Baptists  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  we  cannot  but  bo 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  wherever  there 
exists  a  nationally  established  church, 
the  adherents  of  this  denomination  are 
persecuted  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
any  other  class  of  persons.  It  is  only  in 
our  own  favored  land  we  can  stand  on  n 
level  with  the  highest.  In  Germany, 
though  the  Baptists  have  always  lx?en 
acknowledged  by  such  writers  as  Luther, 
Madame  de  Stacl,  Voltaire,  and  Niebuhr, 


to  be  the  warm  friends  of  freedom,  and  to 
have  shed  their  blood  in  its  cause,  they 
are  persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  heavily 
fined.  In  France,  it  only  requires  that 
their  number  be  enlarged  to  bring  out  the 
strong  feelings  of  opposition  on  tlie  'part 
of  other  and  stronger  parties  against  them ; 
and  in  Britain,  though  their  privile^^es  of 
late  years  have  been  increased,  yet,  still, 
they  are  compelled  to  contribute  their  full 
quota  to  the  established  sect,  and  in  con- 
nection with  their  corporate  rights,  and 
even  their  marriage  ceremonies,  there  is 
the  imposition  of  shackles  which  mock 
their  freedom.  May  they  never  retaliate! 
Indeed,  they  never  can  do  so  till  they  be- 
come recreant  to  their  principles,  and 
cease  to  believe  the  doctrines  they  now 
profess. 

The  Baptists  of  the  world  must  ever 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  denomination  in  Walks.  Here  the 
truth  was  long  perpetuated,  when  it  was 
lost  almost  everywhere  else.  Here  sim- 
plicity, earnestness,  and  adherence  to 
scriptural  doctrine  have  ever  distinguished 
our  body.  The  world  does  not  elsewhere 
present  so  large  a  proportion  of  Baptists 
in  the  same  extent  of  population.  This 
fact,  assuredly,  does  not  arise  from  their 
superior  wealth,  or  the  high  education  of 
their  ministers,  or  their  extensive  love  of 
literature.  The  familiarity,  earnestness-, 
and  frequency  of  their  preaching,  have, 
probably,  contributed  more  than  all  other 
things,  to  their  great  and  rapid  increase. 
At  the  annual  meetings  of  their  associa- 
tions, for  instance,  they  will  assemble  in 
thousands  to  listen,  always  in  the  open 
air,  to  their  favorite  preachers ;  and  during 
two  days,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  sermons 
will  be  delivered.  They  arc  never  tired 
of  preaching.  Their  ministers  will  often 
itinerate,  and  preach  three  sermons  a  day 
for  many  successive  days,  or  even  weeks, 
seldom  delivering  more  than  one  sermon 
in  a  place,  for  which  the  preacher  will 
receive  some  twenty -five  cents,  and  re- 
fn'shments,  and  his  horse  a  portion  of 
food.  If  our  Welsh  friends  may  some- 
times have  rather  too  much  [)reaching, 
and  be  somewhat  too  fond  of  excitement, 
we  think  we  know  some  Christians  who 
have  by  far  too  little  of  either. 

The  settled  character  of  England,  as  an 
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old  country,  will  readily  suggest  to  the 
nund  of  the  reader»  that  considerably  differ- 
ent features  will  show  themselves  in  many 
of  its  institutions.    Take  for  instance  an 
association  of  Baptist  churches.    It  exists 
perhaps   for  a   century  essentially  un- 
changed, except  by  a  gradual  increase  of 
its  churches  and  members.     Not  a  few 
persons  will  be  connected  with  it  the  whole 
of  their  lives,  and  associate  with  it  their 
whole  time,  talents,  and  influence.    Two 
or  three  generations  will  invest  it  with 
QQUch  that  is  hallowed  in  consistent  Chris- 
tian character,  holy  zeal,  and  delightful 
success.    The  young  think  of  the  asso- 
I  ciation  in  connection  with  the  holy  dead, 
I  as  well  as  with  the  living ;  and  love  to 
\  speak  of  the  history  and  the  success  of 
[1  institutions  with  the  origin  of  which  their 
iathers  were  identified.    There  is  more 
of  what  may  be  termed  Aam«  feeling  in  the 
Baptists  of  the  father-land,  than  can  at  pre- 
sent exist  in  comparatively  but  a  few  fami- 
lies, and  in  only  a  very  few  cities  of  the 
United  States,    with  what  feelings  of  plea- 
sure may  the  Baptists  connected  with  the 
Northamptofuhire  association  speak  of 
their  Halls  and  Rylands,  of  Fuller  and 
Carey,  and  Sutcliff,  once  connected  with 
them,  and  of  the  birth  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
'  sioos  in  their  midst ! 

The  comparatively  small  extent,  too,  of 
i  England,  and  the  denseness  of  its  popula- 
tioo,    combined    with     the     oppressions 
against  which  they  have  to  contend,  unite 
the  Baptists  of  that  land  more  closely  than 
they  can  be  united  in  a  country  like  this. 
Hence  their  Baptist  Union,  instituted  in 
1812,  now  composed  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand  churches,  which  meets  annually  by 
its  delegates ;  the  objects  of  which  are,  1st. 
To  extend  brotherly  love  and  union  among 
.  those  Baptist  ministers  and  churches  who 
agree  in  the  sentiments  usually  denomi- 
'  nated  evangelical ; — 2d.  To  promote  unity 
i  of  exertion  in  whatever  may  best  serve  the 
,  cause  of  Christ  in  general,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  particu- 
I  iar ; — 3d.  To  obtain  accurate  statistical  in- 
formation  relative  to   Baptist   churches, 
societies,     institutions,     colleges,     &c., 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  world  at 
large ;— 4th.  To  prepare  for  circulation  an 
annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Union,  an^  the  state  of  the  denomination. 
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This  union  has  acted  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  with  considerable  vigor,  and 
has  done  much  in  uniting  the  churches, 
and  increasing,  by  its  influence  on  the  go- 
vernment, the  freedom  of  religion.  It  sent 
in  1635  two  of  its  members,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Cox  and  Hoby,  to  this  country  to  convey 
an  expression  of  fraternal  feelings  towards 
the  Baptists  of  America,  who  published  a 
volume  on  the  subject,  on  their  return. 
Latterly  they  have  been  assiduously  en- 
gaged in  collecting  a  library,  which  they 
have  placed  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the 
denomination. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  our  Eng- 
lish brethren  seem  to  embrace  every  op- 
portunity of  making  their  literature  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  the  Baptist 
cause.  Hence  their  Baptist  Magazine, 
which  originated  in  1809,  is  vested  in 
trustees  who  have  appropriated  from  the 
profits  of  its  sale  not  less  than  830,000  to 
the  relief  of  the  widows  of  Baptist  minis- 
ters. The  Baptist  Selection  of  Hymns, 
devotes  annually  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  dollars  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  Baptist  ministers  and  missionaries ; 
while  the  profits  of  the  Baptist  Reporter, 
a  cheap  monthly  periodical,  and  of  the 
Baptist  Sunday  Scholars'  Hymn  Book  are 
distributed  in  tracts  and  cheap  publications 
among  the  churches,  and  iu  neighbor- 
hoods destitute  of  evangelical  truth. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  the  proper  place 
ift  which  to  state,  that  our  brethren  in  Eng- 
land, in  addition  to  their  missionary  socie- 
ties, foreign  and  domestic,  have  in  London 
a  considerable  fund  for  sustaining  feeble 
churches,  supporting  colleges,  and  supply- 
ing young  ministers  with  books.  This  fund 
is  furnished  principally  from  the  interest  of 
legacies  Icfl  for  those  purposes  by  good 
men  of  other  days.  Whether  it  might  not 
have  been  better  to  have  expended  this 
money  in  doing  present  good,  trusting  in 
the  promise  and  power  of  Christ  to  sustain 
his  cause  in  future,  is  a  question  which, 
happily,  we  arc  not  now  called  upon  to 
settle.  The  Baptists  of  London,  and  two 
or  three  other  large  cities,  liberally  sub- 
scribe for  the  erection  of  new  houses  of 
worship,  which  they  forward  to  needy 
parties  without  their  ministers  leaving 
their  pulpits  to  collect  it.  Recent  move- 
ments seem  to  indicate  that  the  conlribu- 
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tors  to  the  Liondon  Building  Fund  will 
become  simply  a  Loan  Society. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Baptists  are  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  Particular  and  Creneral^  the 
former  holding  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the 
particularity  of  the  redemption  of  Christ, 
and  the  other  believing  it  to  be  general 
and  designed  for  the  whole  of  mankind ; 
in  other  things  their  views  harmonize  with 
the  systems  they  thus  respectively  em- 
brace. The  General  Baptists  are  again 
subdivided  into  the  Old  Connexion  and  the 
New.  The  truth  is,  that  a  century  ago, 
a  kind  of  hereditary  membership,  an  al- 
most entire  disuse  of  congregational  in- 
dependence, and  a  strong  inclination  to- 
wards Socinianism  crept  in  among  them, 
so  that  vital  godliness  had  almost  disap- 
peared. In  1770,  the  late  excellent  Dan 
Taylor  and  a  few  other  good  men,  formed 
the  New  Connexion  on  sounder  scriptural 
principles ,-  and  their  piety  and  zeal  have 
given  them  a  good  standing  among  their 
brethren ;  still  the  Particular  branch  of  the 
denomination  is  by  far  the  largest.  In 
the  Baptist  Union,  in  their  general  eflbrts 
for  the  advancement  of  religious  freedom, 
and  generally,  in  communion,  the  Par- 
ticular Baptists  and  the  New  Connexion 
arc  but  one.  The  Old  Connexion  has  al- 
most died  away,  and  indeed,  would  long 
since  have  lost  its  visibility,  had  it  not 
been  sustained  by  endowments  of  which  it 
has  obtained  unrighteous  possession.  The 
whole  history  of  this  branch  of  the  body 
shows  the  vast  importance  of  guarding 
against  the  slightest  departures  from  the 
law  of  Christ,  while  its  present  state 
proves  that  religious  errors,  in  the  end, 
will  work  their  own  destruction.  Nor  are 
wc  less  impressively  taught  that  when  the 
members  of  a  body  become  generally  in- 
different, and  leave  the  truths  and  ordi- 
niinccs  of  Christianity  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  leading  pt^.rsons,  the  whole  will  go  on 
to  ruin  and  decay.  The  Old  General 
Baptists,  once  the  most  numerous,  learned, 
and  wealthy  branch  of  the  denomination, 
now  present  at  their  ^^  Annual  Assembly*^ 
in  the  metropolis  of  Ens^Iand,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  persons,  who  beirin  an<l  end  their 
devotional  exercises,  sermon,  reports  and 
business  in  some  three  or  four  hours. 
Truly  the  glory  is  departed ! 


:^ 


Neither  in  Scotland  nor  in  Ireland  are 
the  Baptists  as  numerous  as  they  were 
two  centuries  ago,  though  the  last  few 
years  have  open^  a  more  pleamnff  pros- 
pect of  increasing  prosperity.  Various 
reasons  might  be  assigned  for  the  decline 
of  the  body,  while  a  few  years  ago  their 
increase  was  checked  by  a  system  which 
degraded  the  ministry,  setting  it  aside  as  a 
separate  order,  refusing  to  support  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  its  labon ;  and 
by  makinff  each  and  all  pastors  in  torn, 
introduced  confusion  and  every  evil  work. 
Other  and  better  influences  are  now  (ite- 
rating, and  by  the  blessing  of  God  there 
are  "  good  things  to  come.^ 

There  is  in  England,  one  subject  as 
which  the  Baptists  are  divided  in  opini 
and  practice,  and  in  which  they  generall; 
differ  from  their  brethren  in  this  count 
We  refer  to  the  terms  cfcammunum, 
may  be  information  to  some  readers,  to 
told,  that  while  the  Free-will  Baptists  o 
this  country  admit  unimmersed  persons 
the  Lord*s  table,  their  brethren,  the  Genes- 
ral  Baptists  of  England,  universally  con- 
fine this  ordinance  to  those  whom  \hsjr 
consider  to  be  scripturally  baptized.    On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  Regular  Baptists 
of  the  United  States  invariably  require 
immersion  as  a  prc-requisite  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  believing  wicia 
the  vast  majority  of  Christians  of  other- 
denominations,  that  baptism  ought  to  pre- 
cede that  ordinance,  many  of  their  breth- 
ren in  Great  Britain  do  not  require  obe- 
dience to  that  part  of  their  Lord's  will  be- 
fore their  reception  to  Christian  fellowship* 

Nor  is  this  a  modem  aflTair.   The  whoi^ 
history  of  the  body  in  that  country  has 
shown   the  existence  of  the  same  fact. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  either  the- 
one  side  or  the  other  of  this  subject ;  as 
we  have  only  to  do  with  the  facts  of  ther 
case.     In  some  instances,  neither  Baptists^^ 
or  psedobaptists   alone    could    sustain   a^ 
church,  and  in  some  of  these  instance^^ 
they  have  been  driven  to  the  exercise  of*"^ 
mutual  forbearance  on  this  matter,  tha^^ 
they  and  their  families  might  have  cvnn— -^ 
gelical   worship  in   any  form;   in  olhe^^l 
cases,  the  union   has  taken  place  fronr"»  J 
choice.     Two  things  hove  certainly  hor^^  / 
the  result.     The  one  is,  that  in  the  di^-  // 
tricts  where  mixed  communion,  as  it  i^/' 
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ctlled,  has  prevailed  for  a  century  or  two, 
the  pcedobaptiat  cause  is  exceedingly  iee- 
,  bic ;  and  the  other,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  system  extends,  it  introduces  the  senti- 
ments and  the  practice  of  the  Baptists  in 
r  «o  many  instances,  among  the  members 
oTpsdobaptist  churches,  that  comparative- 
ly few  of  their  pastors  can  say  very  much 
against  the  Baptists.  Nor  is  the  fact  less 
certain,  that  in  the  advocacy  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  denomination,  such  as  bap- 
tisin  itself,  the  most  able  and  earnest  pub- 
lications have  issued  from  brethren  who 
have  advocated  mixed  communion,  and 
by  them  the  denominational  institutions 
have  been  roost  firmly  sustained.  Thou- 
sands of  immersed  Christians  are  to  be 
(bond  among  Congregational,  Methodist, 
and  Episcopalian  communicants;  while 
some  of  these  congregations  have  even 
gone  so  &r  as  to  construct  baptistries  in 
thdr  houses  of  worship,  where  the  neigh- 
boring Baptist  pastor  is  sometimes  seen 
going  to  immerse  some  of  the  members  of 
his  pedobaptist  brother^s  church.  In  no 
one  instance  has  a  regular  Baptist  church 
.  ever  invited  a  pesdolxiptist  to  become  its 
pastor ;  while  not  a  few  Baptist  ministers 
have  been  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  psedo- 
baptist  churches.  In  the  missionary  so- 
\  deties,  or  collegiate  institutions,  the  sub- 

i!  ject  is  never  made  the  matter  of  inquiry 
!  or  debate ;  nor  is  it  ever  beard  that  in  any 
;  of  the  churches  constituted  on  the  mixed 
j  system  the  subject  is  matter  of  uneasiness. 
|!  Whatever  may  be  urged  in  argument  on 
11  thb  topic,  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  com- 
I;  pare  the  circumstances  of  the  two  coun- 
''  tries  so  as  to  justify  or  condemn  the  sys- 
tem. Every  thing  presents  an  aspect  so 
different  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, that  he  who  hastily  condemns  his 
brother,  whichever  view  he  may  take, 
!|  may  possibly  condemn  himself  in  the  thing 
i'  that  be  alloweth. 
I'     Before  entirely  dismissing  the  subject,  it 

I  may  be  remarked  that  the  strictest  Bap- 
,'  tist  churches  of  England  commune  with 
,  immersed  believers,  of  whatever  evangcli- 
!  cal  church  they  may  be  members ;  that 
i  the  vast  majority  of  Baptist  churches  in 
';  Great  Britain  are  strict  in  their  fellow- 

ship;  and  that  it  is  believed,  that  every 

II  Ibrpign  missionary  church  connected  with 
ll  ^  body  also  requires  baptism  as  a  pre- 


requisite to  communion  at  the  Lord's 
table. 

In  reference  to  the  Baptist  ministry  of 
England,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  con- 
tains now,  as  it  ever  haS'done,  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  for  piety,  talents,  and 
learning.  Six  institutions  are  sustained 
by  the  body,  for  the  training  of  their  pious 
young  men  for  the  pulpit;  while  not  a 
few  are  self-made  men.  Still,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  our  brethren  in  that  coun- 
try are  generally  below  the  standard 
which  they  ought  to  reach.  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  hierarchy,  the  poverty  of 
many  of  the  churches,  and  other  causes 
compel  not  a  few  of  the  pastors  to  blend 
the  school,  the  farm,  or  the  store  with 
their  high  office ;  the  result  is  the  attain- 
ment of  no  great  excellence  or  success. 
Little  arc  American  Christians  aware  of 
their  privileges  or  obligations. 

On  the  whole,  while  in  justice  we  are 
compelled  to  award  the  highest  measure 
of  excellence  and  prosperity  to  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  United  States,  and  while  there 
are  defects  in  our  English  brethren  which 
we  deplore,  we  must,  nevertheless,  con- 
sider them  entitled  to  our  admiration  and 
sympathy.  In  many  things  they  have 
acted  nobly,  and  been  blessings  to  the 
world  ;  and  in  their  present  efforts  for  the 
emancipation  of  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try from  the  thraldom  of  an  ecclesiastical 
national  cstablishniont,  every  American 
must  wish  them  success.  We  are  glad  to 
see  their  re-publication  of  the  writings  of 
the  Baptist  Fathers  of  the  best  and  purest 
oge,  their  refusal  of  all  favors  and  funds 
from  the  government,  and  the  pecuniary 
sacrifices  which  not  a  few  of  them  make 
for  the  objects  in  view.  These  prove 
them  to  be  the  worthy  sons  of  worthy 
sires,  and  good  examples  to  be  imitated 
by  others. 

The  object  of  our  work  is  instruction ; 
and  our  readers  entirely  mistake  the  de- 
sign of  this  article,  and  indeed,  of  the 
whole  volume,  if  they  do  not  make  all  its 
statements  bear  on  their  own  feelings  and 
practice.  A  good  writer  has  said,  that 
"  by  the  help  of  history,  a  young  man 
may,  in  a  good  degree,  attain  to  the  ex- 
perience of  old  age ;"  and  we  think  that 
the  Baptists  of  both  the  old  world  and  the 
new,  have  yet  to  learn  from  each  other 


much  that  is  important  and  valuable. 
Serving  one  Lord,  engaged  in  the  same 
common  cause,  and  cherishing  the  same 
grand  principles,  may  they  ever  "  provoke 
one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works." 


In  connection  with  the  details  we  have 
now  presented,  and  those  which  are  yet 
to  follow  as  to  the  condition  of  our  public 
societies,  there  are  two  or  three  remarks 
we  are  anxious  to  bring  imder  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  reader.  The  first  is, 
that  efibrts  made  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  in  foreign  lands, 
always  produce  a  delightful  influence  at 
home.  Take  an  instance  from  England. 
In  reviewincr  their  proceedings  after  the 
departure  of  the  first  missionaries,  the 
committee  of  the  society  enumerate  among 
the  benefits  produced  in  a  few  months  by 
the  society  at  home,  in  the  language  of 
the  late  Dr.  A.  Fuller,  that  "  a  new  bond 

I  was  furnished  between  distant  ministers 

!'  and  churches.  Some  who  had  backslid- 
den from  God  were  restored ;  and  others, 
who  had  long  been  poring  over  their  un- 
fruitfulness,  and  questioning  the  reality 
of  their  personal  religion,  having  their  at- 
tention directed  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom, 
lost  their  fears,  and  found  that  peace, 
which,  in  other  pursuits,  they  had  sought 
in  vain.     Christians  of  different  denomi- 

'  nations  discovered  a  common  bond  of 
affection  ;  and  instead  of  always  dwelling 

,  on  things  wherein  they  differed,  found 
their  account  in  uniting  in  those  wherein 

i  they  were  agreed.  In  short,  our  hearts 
were  enlarged ;  and,  if  no  other  good  had 
arisen  from  the  undertaking,  than  the 
pffect  produced  upon  our  own  minds,  and 
the  minds  of  Christians  in  our  own  coun- 
try, it  was  more  than  equal  to  the  ex- 
pense." It  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to 
confirm  all  this,  and  far  more,  in  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  we  may  boldly 
challenge  any  man  to  show  a  prosperous 
state  of  religion  in  any  community  where 
zeal  is  not  cherished  in  sending  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  regions  beyond  them ;  or  to 
show  evangelical  foreign  missions  which 
have  not  brought  blessings  to  the  church 
which  originated  them.  There  is,  too, 
another  way  in  which   foreign  missions 


have  produced  a  beneficial  result  on  the 
churches  at  home.  When  did  a  spirit  of 
zeal  for  the  evangelization  of  our  own 
country  experience  a  delightful  revival; 
and  by  whom  have  domestic  nussions 
been  most  liberally  supported  t  We  apply 
the  questions  either  to  the  United  States, 
or  to  Great  Britain,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  reader.  The  reply  must  be,  that  a 
zeal  for  home  missions  originated  in  for- 
eign operations,  and  that  those  who  have 
done  most  abroad,  have  ever  been  most 
deeply  and  increasingly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  evangelical  labor  in  their  own 
land.  It  is  not  always  true  that  ^  charity 
begins  at  home  i"  but  it  is  certain  that  she 
never  long  neglects  it.  We  have  always 
found  that  the  way  to  make  a  congrega- 
tion liberal  in  domestic  operations,  and 
even  in  the  support  of  their  own  individual 
church,  has  been  to  interest  them  in  the 
labor  of  the  foreign  field. 

One  remark  more  shall  bring  these  ob- 
servations to  a  close.  The  history  of 
every  mission  has  shown  the  power  of  the 
simple  teaching  of  the  gospel.  No  sub- 
stitute will  be  accepted  and  blessed  of 
God.  This  has  been  abundantly  proved 
by  our  English  brethren  in  their  labor  for 
Ireland.  There  was  a  period  when  they 
carefully  sought  to  keep  back  denomina- 
tional peculiarities ;  when  they  labored  to 
oppose  popery,  as  such ;  and  when  they 
almost  entirely  confined  their  efibrts  to  the 
children  in  the  schools.  They  failed  in 
their  desires  for  success.  Later  years 
have  taught  them  a  wiser  lesson.  They 
now  boldly  and  affectionately  preach  the 
gospel,  baptize  the  believers,  constitute 
churches,  and  seek  in  Christ's  own  way  to 
establish  his  kingdom.  The  contest  be- 
tween truth  and  error  becomes  closer  and 
more  vigorous ;  both  the  contending  par- 
ties feel  the  power  of  the  weapons  em- 
ployed; and  the  ultimate  result  can  no 
longer  he  doubtful.  We  have  to  establish 
the  truth,  and  that  of  itself  will  supplant 
and  destroy  error.  No  body  of  Christians 
has  ever  proved  this  more  fully  than  the 
Baptists ;  let  them,  then,  walk  in  the  good 
old  ways,  or,  to  change  the  figure,  let 
them  fij^ht  the  enemy  only  with  the  naked 
"  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God ;"  this  has  been  tried  and  never 
failed.  Thus  may  the  Baptists  of  America 
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ever  act,  Temembering  who  haf^  said, 
^  ThiM  people  have  I  formed  for  myseir,- 
they  shall  show  forth  my  praise.'* 


Nothing    more    clearly   iodicates   the 

I  characler  of  a  church  or  denomination 

for  purity  and  ■  oonoern  for  the  honor  of 

Chnst,  than  lealous  efibrts  for  the  exten- 

I  aios  .of  his  cause  throughout  the  world. 

i  Labor,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  liberal  pecu- 

I  nkry  contributions  have  distinguished  the 

BapBst  body.     In  England  their  seven  or 

I  eiglit  institutions   for  the  education  of 

I  tbnr  ministry, — for  sustaining  their  poor 

I  cburchea, — for  the  evangelization  of  Bri- 

I  lain  and  of  Ireland — and  for  the  diffusion 

II  of  the  pure  word  of  God  throughout  the 
ll  world,  may  well  excite  our  admiration 
V  ind  gratiude. 

|j  Nothing,  however,  in  the  history  of  the 
I  Baglish  Baptists  has  ever  attracted  more 
|:  general  attention  than  the  origin  and  his- 
jj  tory  of  their  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
'!  It  was  their  honor  to  originate  the  spirit 
1  of  seal  in  modern  times,  which  bids  fair 
I  at  DO  distant  period,  to  evangelize  the 
;Vorld  Their  society  was  formed  in  a 
i;  aatll  parlor,  at  Kettering,  Northampton- 
shire, in  1792,  by  a  soif^mn  union  of  a  few 
;  poor  ministers  and  others,  and  a  subscrip- 
iitioa  of  about  sixty-five  dollars.  From 
this  society  proceeded  to  India  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  Carey,  and  many  others  cmi- 
Deotly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  labors 
<Krectlyof  a  missionary  character,  and  for 
translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
Ttrious  languages  of  the  Bast.  In  1842, 
i  they  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  the  society, 
i  vhen  it  appeared  that  the  men  who  had 
I  excited  no  small  sham  of  ridicule  and  con- 
;  tempt,  had  the  high  gratification  of  report- 
',  ing,  that  up  to  1841,  they  had  translated 
'the  Holy  Scriptures,  wholly  or  in  part, 
I  into  forty-four  languages  or  dialects  of  In- 
:  dk,  and  had  printed  of  the  Sncred  Scrip- 
ji  lures  alone,  nearly  half  a  million  copies  ; 
l>  that  in  their  204  schools  they  numbered 
:  neariy  22,000  scholars ;  that  they  had 
1. 168  missionary  stations,  191  missionaries, 
;  tod  over  25,000  members.  Their  annual 
Ijioeome  then  exceeded  6110,000  ;  and  the 
I'extm  fund  raised  for  important  specific 
I'lNirposet,   as    a   Jubilee    gifl,  exceeded 
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9160,000.  Their  income  and  success  are 
both  happily  increasing. 

Nor  have  the  Baptists  of  the  United 
States  been  behind  their  British  brethren 
in  the  holy  enterprizes  of  the  day.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  our  country  is  ra- 
pidly increasing,  and  therefore  demands 
from  every  portion  of  the  Christian 
church  the  most  zealous  attention  to  pro- 
vide for  its  moral  necessities,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  should  rival 
older,  more  settled,  and  more  wealthy 
countries  in  its  foreign  labors.  The  direct 
missionary  efforts  of  the  American  Bap- 
tists originated  in  1814,  &Aer  the  Rev.  A. 
(now  Dr.)  Judson  and  the  Rev.  L.  Rice 
had  become  Baptists  in  India,  and  appealed 
to  the  denomination  in  the  United  States 
for  aid.  The  thirty-third  annual  meeting 
of  the  Missionary  Board  was  held  in  May 
last,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  when  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  receipts,  from  all  sources, 
for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1847,  were 
804,239,71.  Of  this  amount,  $2,100  came 
from  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, 92,700  from  the  American  Tract 
Society,  84,000  from  the  United  States 
Grovernment,  and  81i200  interest  of  per- 
manent fund. 

Missions  are  sustained  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  and  North  America.  In  Asia, — 
Burman  and  Karen  Missions,  2.  Maul- 
main,  2.  Tavoy,  3.  Arracan  ;  Siam ;  As- 
sam ;  China ;  Teloogoos.  In  Africa, — 
Bassa  Mission.  In  Europe, — France; 
Denmark  ;  Prussia ;  Germany  ;  Greece ; 
In  North  America. — Among  the  following 
Indian  tribes :  Ojibwas,  Ottawos,  Tusca- 
roras,  Shawnoes,  Stockbridges,  Dela- 
wares,  and  Cherokecs.  Summary,  16 
Missions,  embracing  50  stations  and  93 
out-stations ;  99  missionaries  and  assist- 
ants, of  whom  45  are  preachers ;  144  na- 
tive helpers;  108  churches,  with  10,000 
members ;  1,783  baptized  the  past  year ; 
50  schools  with  1600  pupils. 

Another  society  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination for  the  same  general  purposes, 
exists  in  the  Southern  States,  called  The 
Southern  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Its  second  annual  meeting  was  held  at 
Savannah,  in  May  last.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  May  1,  1847,  were 
827,469.  In  China,  the  Board  has  18 
missionaries   and    native    assistants,   of 
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whom  7  are  preachers  from  the  United 
States.  Canton  and  Shanghai  are  the  two 
stations  occupied.  J.  L.  Shuck,  during 
his  visit  to  the  United  States,  accompanied 
by  Yong  Seen  Sang,  collected  85,324  to 
erect  a  chapel  in  China.  In  Africa,  there 
are  2  missionaries.  $500  were  received 
for  Bible  distribution. 

Tliere  is  also  another  society,  called 
The  American  Baptist  Free  Mission 
SociETT,  whose  receipts  reported  at  its 
fourth  annual  nieeting  in  Albany,  May, 
1847,  were  $4,575,  and  who  have  mis- 
sionaries in  Haiti,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

The  American  Indian  Mission  As- 
sociation has  an  income  of  nearly 
$5,000  per  annum,  10  missionaries,  5 
churches,  a  prosperous  Academy;  towards 
which  latter  institution  the  Indians  contri- 
bute $2,900  per  annum,  and  sustain  a 
monthly  publication. 

The  fiAecnth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety was  held  in  New  York.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1847, 
were  830,797.43.  26  new  Life  Directors 
by  the  payment  of  $100,  and  178  Life 
Members  by  the  payment  of  $30.  141 
missionaries  and  agents  were  employed  in 
10  States,  in  Oregon  and  Canada.  The 
missionaries  have  statedly  occupied  505 
stations  and  out-stations,  performing  in  the 
aggregate  the  labor  of  one  man  for  83 
years;  reporting  the  baptism  of  490  per* 
sons,  the  organization  of  29  churches,  the 
ordination  of  25  ministers;  11,896  ser- 
mons preached ;  23,936  pastoral  visits  ; 
10  houses  of  worship  completed,  and  26 
commenced ;  obtained  1 ,927  signatures  to 
the  Temperance  pledge,  and  travelled 
111,969  miles.  The  Monthly  Concert 
of  Prayer  is  observed  at  89  stations. 
Connected  with  the  churches  are  167 
Sabbath  Schools  and  71  Bible  Classes, 
having  945  teachers  and  7,341  scholars, 
and  14,266  volumes  in  their  libraries. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Society  in 
1832,  its  missionaries  have  jointly  per^ 
formed  953  years  of  labor,  baptized 
15,906  persons,  organised  593  churches 
and  ordained  255  ministers. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  The 
SoimiERN  Board  or  Domestic  Missions 
WM  held  at  Savannah.    The  receipts  (br 


the  ye#r  ending  April  1,  1847,  were 
$10,121.  30  missionaries  and  agenu 
were  commissioned,  who  supply  74  sta- 
tions, besides  much  itinerant  service; 
they  report  1200  sermons;  145  baptized ; 
6  houses  of  worship  oonunenced ;  35,661 
miles  travelled ;  10  Sunday  SchooStt  or- 
ganized, with  85  teachers,  418  scholars, 
and  1110  volumes  in  libraries. 

Neither  have  the  Baptists  been  alto- 
gether negligent  in  the  use  of  the  press 
for  extending  what  they  consider  the 
truth  of  God.  Located  in  Philadelphia 
is  the  American  Baptist  Puruoation 
Society,  which  held  its  eighth  annual 
meeting  in  that  city.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  April  15, 1847,  were  $24,277, 
a  larger  sum  than  in  any  preYious  year. 
36  Life  Members  by  the  payment  of  $20 
each,  and  4  Managers  for  Life,  by  the 
payment  of  $50,  were  added  during  the 
year.  About  50,000  vohiines  were  put 
into  circulation  during  the  year.  They 
have  16  Oofporteursl&honik^m  10  states, 
and  2  Germans,  formerly  Roman  Catho- 
lics, are  employed  among  the  Germans. 
They  have  also  published  51  bound 
volumes,  and  181  tracts. 

The  New  England  Sarrath  School 
Union,  is  also  a  Baptist  Institution.  The 
twelfth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Bos- 
ton,  May  26, 1847.  Receipts  from  sales, 
$10,421 ;  from  donations,  $1,152.  Vo- 
lumes published,  37,500. 

Notwithstanding  these  efibrts,  it  is 
strongly  felt  that  the  Baptists  have  not  yet 
used  the  press  to  the  extent  they  ought  to 
do;  and  hence  a  vigorous  efibrt  is  making, 
which  promises  success,  to  add  $10,000 
by  donation  to  the  capital  of  the  Publica- 
tion Society;  and  also  to  cominence  an 
additional  society  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  An)erican  Bible  Society  having 
some  years  since  withdrawn  their  support 
from  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures  made 
by  Baptist  missionaries,  because  they 
translated  the  words  relating  to  baptism, 
it  was  found  necessary  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  England,  to  form  a  new  insti- 
tution, which  should  secure  full  liberty  to 
translators  of  the  Holy  Volume.  iTbis 
body  is  called  The  American  and  Fo-  ! 
reign  Bible  Society,  and  has  its  house 
and  Board  of  Managers  at  New  York.      ' 

The  Unlk  annual  meeting  was  held  in  j 
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the  First  Baptist  Church  in  that  city, 
May,  1847.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  May  1st,  were  940,186.  Of  this 
amount  9Rfi9A  ibr  Bibles  and  Testamente 
wM;  925,145  donations,  and  88,446  ba- 
lanoe  from  previous  year.  The  Society 
has  815  Life  Directors  and  2329  Life 
Members.  During  the  year,  12,983  Bibles 
and  27,958  Testaments  were  issued  from 
the  D^KMitory,  making  40,036  volumes. 


211,639  volumes  have  been  published 
since  the  orgeinization  of  the  Society. 
Appropriations  lor  foreign  lands  were 
made  for  Bengali,  Peguan,  Karen  and 
Oriya  scriptures,  also  for  China,  Grer- 
many,  Greece,  Cherokees  and  Choctaws. 
We  give  the  following  Statistical  Ta- 
bles, carefully  prepared  by  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Malcom,  A.M.,  from  the  Baptist  Almanac 
and  Annual  Register  for  1848. 


8tati8liG8  of  Baptlfto  la  the  Unttsd  StatMk 


New  Hampshire, 

Vermont,     • 

Massachusetts,  - 

Rhode  Island, 

Goonecticut, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey,     • 

Feonsylvania, 

Maware, 

Maryland,    • 

District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,    • 

Georgia,  - 

Florida, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi,  • 

Louisiana, 

Texas, 

Arkansas, 

["Tennessee,  • 
Kentucky, 
Ohio,  - 
"Indiana,  • 
Illinois, 
Missouri,* 
Michigan,     • 
Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  •        • 
Indian  Territory, 
Oregon, 


Total, 
Anti-Mission  Baptists, 


Grand  total  in  U.  S. 


No-ofAi. 
maatkiu. 

ChuefaaL 

Oidained 
Miaiitm 

13 

301 

210 

7 

101 

82 

9 

110 

62 

12 

234 

221 

3 

47 

43 

7 

109 

104 

43 

806 

745 

4 

86 

87 

16 

312 

219 

- 

1 

2 

2 

22 

13 

-. 

4 

5 

23 

502 

242 

22 

445 

239 

13 

395 

182 

27 

636 

325 

1 

34 

12 

18 

473 

224 

16 

338 

148 

6 

75 

41 

2 

24 

13 

5 

58 

20 

19 

456 

251 

42 

672 

383 

26 

463 

294 

23 

392 

177 

21 

301 

163 

21 

349 

160 

10 

165 

106 

4 

50 

45 

2 

38 

15 

— 

18 

16 

- 

3 

3 

415 

7,920 

4,752 

140 

1,968 

905 

564 

9,888 

5,657 

Pifchew.    ID  one  yen* 


23 

12 

4 

18 
5 

18 
132 

12 

45 
1 
2 

69 

87 

37 

103 

4 

55 

31 

10 

1 

1 

56 

93 

63 

54 

52 

62 

14 

6 

5 

5 

1 


1,081 
118 


1,199 


231 

86 

87 

741 

239 

746 

2,686 

608 

1,459 

32 

89 

25 

3,915 

2,426 

2,909 

3,852 

246 

2,911 

1,796 

337 

182 

75 

3,091 

2,304 

980 

971 

532 

1,356 

512 

62 

165 

115 

1 


35,767 
1,742 


37,509 


McnboBL 


21,223 

9,266 

8,811 
29,926 

7,069 
16,061 
87,573 
11,637 
28,125 
349 

1,960 
706 
79,563 
33,023 
41,258 
48,357 

1,630 
30,838 
31,384 

3,379 
772 

1,600 
33,007 
60,991 
24,612 
18,492 
12,594 
16,769 

8,632 

2,326 
995 

1,614 
40 


664,566 
67,340 


731,906 
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Libraries. 


Studenta 


MinisterBL 


Gnduatee 


loBtmctors 


Founded. 


Ill 


<3 


till  m  tlir 

nil  Iff  iifi 

113  im 


I 


:f 


•Sana's  i'l's- 

^  mm 

illlJjl 


'^' 


illliPlPi^ 


^2^i3S8S§SSStS8S 


eggi  ri  I  |S8|« 


slSS|2|i|SS- 


t^aoo»io^coio«e9io^^^ci 


cf 


ssssss^ss 


-HS^i  r 


I 


eieo^eome*^ 
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STATISTICS  OF  BAPTIST  CHURCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


HORTH  AMERICA* 


Do.       AMi-lf  iMhm, 
Do.       8oT«atk-Day,  • 

Do.     siir*   •  ■ 


_       irui, 

Do.       OuuPdlorGodl. 
Tom  ta  tte  Unktd  flutet. 


EUROPE. 


AFRICA* 


TMiateAfriM, 


6t 

56 

10 

n 

M65 

771 

m 

W 

11,M8 

•W 

lit 

78 

71 

41 

11,778 


1.410 
100 
108 
48 

■^ 

6 

4 
1 
8 

8 

88 
8 


4,758 


07 
188 

18 

4 
8 
4 


0,880 


1,000 
880 
05 

87 


1,878 


1,818 


IBCAPITULATION. 


Oniii  Total, 


18 


11,778 

l,y|8 

80 

18 


1S,NM 


1.480 


laM.j«r. 


85,707 

1,748 

814 

150 

4,088 

850 


«,8«0 
506 

150 

85 

1,860 

800 

0 

5 

8 


44,000 


1,500 
480 
78 


10^056 
88 
85 
88 
78 
50 
74 
175 
4 


11,185 


18 


0,830 
1.480 


8,400 


1,480 
18 
5 
10 
178 
50 
50 


07.840 
0.8U 

08,178 
8,800 


818,881 

6,848 

4,705 

8,831 

H500 

8^078 

58 

80 

180 


678.405 


117,860 

88,748 

4*850 

1,175 


140,058 
836 
150 
185 
886 
850 
838 
970 
80 


148,085 


57.005 


0,800 
80 
88 
50 
1,108 
510 
850 


1.740 

8.880 

40 
85 

560 
500 

05 

1,060 

.44,000 

11.185 

1,740 

05 

678,405 

140,085 

8,830 

1,060 

1.081J80 


The  reader  who  would  obtain  farther  information  on  the  subjects  indicated  in  this 
article^  is  referred  to  the  ibllowinff  works  :  most  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  ' 
consulted  in  its  preparation.     EngUsh  Works, — Histories  of  the  Baptists  by  Ivimey  1 
Mann  and  Taylor ;  Jones's  Christian  Church  ;  Essays  and  Treatises  on  Baptism  by 
Beebyy  Craps,  Winks,  Birt,  Orchard  and  Carson  ;   Rippon's  Baptist  Register ;   the 
Baptut  Magazine,  depository,  and   Reports.     American    Works : — Histories   by  ii 
Backus,  Beoedict,  and  Hinton ;  Treatises  and  Essays,  by  Chapin,  Woolsey,  Frey,l 
II   and  Hague;  also  Allen's  Triennial  Register,  the  Christian  Review,  and  the  Baptist, 
\\  ^bmorial ;  and  not  least,  a  small  but  invaluable  annual  publication,  filled  with  care- 
\\  fully  digested  statistioal  information, ''  the  Baptist  Almanac  and  Annual  Register,'' 
\\  iiioed  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 
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THE  FREEWILL   BAPTISTS. 


BY  THE  REV.  PORTER  S.  BURBANK.  A.  M..  HAMPTON,  N.  H. 


Fbox  the  early  period  in  this  country^s 
history  when  Baptists  came  to  he  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
America,  at  the  banishment  of  Roger 
Williams  from  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
and  his  settlement  in  Rhode  Island,  difTer- 
**nt  views  of  the  Atonement  and  Christian 
Theology  generally,  have  obtained  among 
them ;  some  inclining  to  Calvinistic,  others 
to  Arminian,  sentiments.  The  first  Bap- 
tist Church  in  America  was  of  general 
views,  and  the  Baptists  in  several  of  theu 
states  were  Arminian  long  before  the' 
Freewill  Baptist  Connection  arose,  while 
others  were  Calvinistic.  As  Calvinism 
became  more  and  more  introduced,  sobie 
churches  of  general  sentiment  went  down, 
others  went  over;  others  still,  were  in- 
clined to  tlie  Arminian  side,  but  co-oper- 
ated with  those^  churches  which  were  Cal- 
vinistic ;  and  generally  there  was  but  one 
denomination  of  Baptists  in  America  till 
the  origin  of  the  Freewill  Baptists,  a  little 
more  than  sixty  years  -ago.  This  article 
on  the  "  Freewill  Baptists'^  will  embrace 
summary  sketches  of  their  origin  and 
history y  doctrine  and  usages^  and  present 
stafistics. 

I.  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

The  Freewill  Baptist  Connection  in 
JNorth  America  commenced  A.  D.,  1780, 
in  which  year  its  first  church  was  organ- 
ized. Eldrr  Bbnjami^t  Randall,  more 
than  any  other  man,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  may  be  regarded  the  founder  of  this 


denomination.  He  was  bom  in  New  Cas- 
tle, N.  H.,  in  1749,  where  he  lived  until 
of  age,  during  which  time  he  obtained  a 
good  mercantile  and  English  education. 
From  a  child  he  was  much  accustomed  to 
serious  meditation  and  deep  religious  im- 
pressions. He  did  not,  however,  experi- 
ence a  change  of  heart  until  his  22d  year, 
when  the  distinguished  George  Whiteiicld 
was  the  instrument,  under  God,  of  his 
awakening  and  conversion.  It  was  not 
long  before  ho  became  convinced,  in  spite 
of  his  early  education,  that  believers,  and 
they  only,  were  the  proper  subjects  for 
Christian  baptism,  and  that  immersion  was 
the  only  scriptural  mode.  He  was  bap- 
tized in  1776,  and  united  with  the  Calvin- 
istic Baptist  Church  in  Berwick.  Very 
soon  after  this  he  commenced  preaching ; 
and  within  the  first  year  he  saw  quite  a 
revival  under  his  preaching,  in  his  own 


*  The  Rev.  Davih  Mabei,  whose  portrait  is 
here  given,  thoagb  not  one  of  the  ftrst,  was 
neveilheless  one  of  the  most  active  and  efBci- 
ent  ministers  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  denomi- 
nation. He  commenced  preaching  at  fiAeen 
years  of  aj|^.  travelled  extensively,  labored  ex- 
cessively, and  was  eminently  saccessful.  Al- 
though self-educated*  he  managed  by  an  ex- 
tremely rigid  and  systematic  improvement  of 
time,  not  only  to  become  a  thorough  English 
scholar,  hut  to  make  no  mean  proficiency  in 
the  classics.  He  was  principally  instrumental 
in  originating  and  establishing  the  **  Printing 
Establishment**  of  the  denomination ;  and  aUo 
compiled  a  small  H3rmn  Book,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  vindicating  Free  Commu- 
nion. He  died  Nov.  I,  184A,  Aged  40,  exceed- 
ingly happy  and  triumphant. 
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I  native  town.     It  will  be  proper  here  to 
ji  remark,  that  Mr.  Randall  possessed  strong 
I  and  brilliant  powers  of  mind ;  and  though 
,  he  was  not  liberally  nor  classically  in- 
!  structed,  yet  with  a  good  English  educa- 
tion to  set  out  with,  by  close  application 
\  and  untiring  diligence,  in  a  few  years  he 
came  to  be  well  informed  in  general  know- 
ledge, and  especially  in  biblical  literature 
and  practical  theology ;  to  which  may  be 
I  added  a  clear  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  deep  and   fervent   spirituality.     His 
soul  also  drank  deeply  into  the  doctrine 
of  a  full  and  free  salvation.     From  New- 
castle and  adjoining  towns,  where  he  both 
<  noct  with  violent  opposition  and  saw  many 
aouls  coverted,  he   extended    his   labors 
,  n»ore  into  the  country,  and  himself  soon 
reoioved  to  New  Durham.   There  a  great 
'^vival   commenced    under    his    labors. 
*he  work  spread  also  into  adjacent  towns, 
^bout  this  time  Mr.  Randall  was  several 
^'mes  called  to  account  for  his  errors,  that 
^»  Anti-Calvin   sentiments.     In   one   of 
'hcse  public  meetings,  held  July,  1779,  at 
'fco  close  of  the  discussions,  it  was  publicly 
^nnounccd  by  the  leading  minister,  that 
'Jo  had  "  no  fellowship  with  Brother  Ran- 
*iun  in  his  principles."  To  which  Mr.  Ran- 
dall  immediately  responded :  "  It  makes 
*^o  diflcrcnce  to  me,  who  disowns  me,  so 
'ong  as  I  know  that  the  Lord  owns  me : 
^nd  now  let  that  God  be  God,  who  an- 
^vrers  by  fire;  and  that  people  be  God's 
■f^^eople,   whom  he  owneth  and  blcsseth." 
>    In  this  way  was  Mr.  Randall  pushed  out, 
^nd   forced  to   stand    by   himself  alone. 
,     The  same  year  the  church  in  Loudon  and 
Canterbury,  with   its   minister,  and   the 
,'     church  in  Straflbrd  and  minister,  protested 
Against  Calvinism  and  stood  independent, 
^ntil  at  at  an  early  period  they  canrie  into 
the  new  connection.     By  these  ministers 
^fr.    Randall    was   ordained,   in    March, 
nso  ;  and  on  the  30th  Juno,  same  year, 
ho  organized,  in  New  Durham,  the  first 
l^pwwill  Baptist  Church.     "  This,"  in  his 
^Hrn  words,  "  is  the*  Ix^ginnins^  of  the  now 
l^r;^   and   extensive    connection    called 
f^rreu-ill  Baptistsy 

The  gospol  which  Elder  Randall  proach- 

^  was  one  of  a  free  and  full  salvation  ; 

.  ^Od  he  seemed  to  preach  it  with  a  holy 

I  Junction,  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and 

il  '^  power.   He  believed  that  men  possessed 


minds  free  to  will  and  to  act,  and  that 
God's  exercise  of  pardoning  grace  was 
always  compatible  with  man's  free  voli- 
tion ;  that  the  gospel  invitations  were  to 
all  men ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  enlightens 
and  strives  with  all,  and  in  a  general 
rather  than  a  partial  atonement ;  that 
Christ  invites  all  freely  to  wne  to  hiip 
for  life,  and  that  God  commuids  all  men 
everywhere  to  repent.  Such  were  th* 
views  of  this  man  of  God,  such  are  the 
Freewill  Baptist  sentiments  now.  In^he 
true  spirit  of  a  faithful  ambassador  for 
Christ,  commissioned  of  God  rather  than 
by  men,  he  went  forth  into  the  gmft  gos- 
pel vineyard,  preaching  to  and*  pray- 
ing his  fellow-men  to  be  iWVtciled 
to  God  ;  and  the  Lord  abundantly  sealed 
his  ministry.  For  a  while  he  went  on 
to  baptize,  adding  the  converts  to  the 
New  Durham  Church ;  but  soon  there 
were  several  churches  associated  with  this. 
It  H-ill  be  proper  here  to  remark,  tlmt  at 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists, evangelical  piety  and  the  life  and 
power  of  godliness  were  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  the  two  leading  denominations  in 
this  section  of  the  cx>untry.  In  the  Cal- 
vin Baptist — ^we  speak  generally — there 
was  much  of  real  Antinomianism ;  much 
was  preached  of  unconditional  election 
and  reprobation,  and  but  little  to  the  im- 
penitent upon  immediate  repentance  and 
seeking  religion ; — and  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist,  experimental  religion,  in  many 
cases,  was  scarcely  considered  a  prerequi- 
site to  church  membership  or  to  entering 
the  ministry.  Churches  were  in  a  lax 
state  of  discipline,  and  much  of  the 
preaching  was  little  else  than  dull  moral 
essays,  or  prosy  disquisitions  on  abstract 
doctrines.  Any  render,  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Church  at  the 
period  of  which  mention  is  here  made, 
will  admit  the  full  truth  of  our  statement ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  \%'e  take  much 
pleasure  in  informini^  the  reader  that  these 
remarks,  in  our  opinion,  have  noTipplica- 
tion  whatever,  at  the  present  time,  to  these 
now  truly  evangelical  and  pious  denomi- 
nations. Such  then  being  much  of  the 
preaching  of  the  times,  it  was  to  have 
been  expected  that  tlie  preaching  of  Elder 
Randall  and  the  other  pioneers  with  him 
in   the  cause   o^  fite  salvation^  should 
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occasion  much  excitement ;  their  senti- 
meuts  and  measures  he  the  subjects  of 
frequent  discussion  and  various,  opinions ; 
that  some  would  fall  in  with  them,  while 
others  would  oppose  and  deride.  AH 
these  results  actually  followed.  Publish- 
ing a  full  atonement,  and  gospel  salvation 
free  for  all  to  embrace,  and  exhorting 
their  hearers  immediately  to  turn  to  Grod, 
the  Lord  working  with  them  :  many  ac- 
cepted the  glad  tidings  and  embraced 
religion.  Revivals  spread.  Several  min- 
isters and  some  churches  came  out  from 
other  denominations  and  united  with  the 
new  connection ;  other  ministers  were 
raised  up  and  churches  organized,  as  the 
reformation  extended.  One  of  the  first 
four  ministers  was  liberally  and  theologi- 
cally educated.  The  new  sect  was  every 
where  spoken  against ;  fanaticism,  delu- 
sion, wildfire,  was  the  cry  ;  and  by  their 
enemies  they  were  variously  styled,  Ran- 
dallites,  General  Provisioncrs,  New  Lights, 
Freewillcrs,  etc.  Elder  Randall  had  al- 
ready established  large  churches  in  Tam- 
worth  and  in  Strafford,  in  addition  tb  those 
above,  named.  The  little  vine  soon  ran 
over  the  wall — and  in  less  than  two  years 
several  churches  were  organized  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  their  whole  number 
was  nine.  In  the  fall  of  1781,  he  made 
an  eastern  tour,  and  preached  in  several 
towns  west  of,  and  on,  the  Kennebec  river, 
in  most  of  which  places  he  saw  revivals 
commence,  having  in  thirty-seven  days 
preached  forty-seven  times,  and  travelled 
four  hundred  miles.  Churches  and  min- 
isters continuing  to  multiply — (or  the  pur- 
poses of  preserving  unanimity  of  views 
and  co-operation  of  efforts,  and  for  mutual 
edification,  a  tpmrterly  meeting  was  or- 
ganized in  four  years  from  the  first  church 
organization.  The  quarterly  meeting  was 
held  four  times  a  year,  in  places  which 
would  best  accommodate  the  churches, 
and  its  sessions  continued  two  or  three 
days.  At  these  meetings  the  churches  all 
represented  themselves  both  by  letters  and 
delegates,  all  the  ministers  usually  attend- 
ing and  many  of  the  private  brethren. 
In  these  sessions  the  state  of  the  churches 
was  ascertained  every  three  months,  the 
business  of  the  denomination  was  harmo- 
niously transacted,  and  several  sermons 
preached  before   full   assemblies.    They 


were  almost  always  the  means  of  religious 
awakenings.  In  connection  with  the 
quarterly  meeting  a  ministers^  conference 
was  held,  in  which  doctrinal  views  were 
compared.  Scriptures  explained,  and  good 
instruction  imparted  to  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  ministry.  Printed  circulars 
were  sent  out  to  the  churches,  stirring 
them  up  to  gospel  holiness  and  active 
piety.  These  associations  were  found  to 
be  a  rich  blessing  to  the  Freewill  Baptist 
interest,  and  they  have  always  been  con- 
tinued, until,  instead  of  one,  there  are 
now  ninety-five  quarterly  meetings. 

Although  the  early  ministers  in  the 
Freewill  Baptist  denomination  had  the  pas- 
toral care  of  some  church  in  particular, 
their  services  were  not  wholly  given  to 
their  particular  charge;  many  eficctual 
doors  were  opened  to  receive  the  gospel, 
numerous  Macedonian  cries  for  help  were 
heard,  and  many  of  them  travelled  much. 
Elder  Randall  travelled  extensively,  and 
preached  continually.  At  one  place  in 
his  diary  he  says,  "  I  have  travelled  this 
year  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
the  service  of  truth,  and  attended  above 
three  hundred  meetings.''  Stinchficld, 
Buzzell,  and  others  also,  itinerated  exten- 
sively. In  the  first  twelve  years  of  the 
connection^  Freewill  Baptists  had  come  to 
be  quite  numerous  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  had  extended  into  Vermont,  and 
soon  afler  Rhode  Island  and  several  other 
States.  Several  quarterly  meetings  were 
already  constituted,  distinct,  yet  acting  in 
concert  by  messengers  and  correspond- 
ence. For  the  glory  of  God  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  increasing  denomination,  a 
yearly  meeting  was  agreed  on,  which 
should  embrace  all  the  quarterly  meetings 
in  a  general  association,  and  present  an 
qiportunity  for  all  parts  of  the  connection 
to  be  directly  heard  from  and  represented 
once  a  year.  The  first  yearly  meeting 
was  held  in  New  Durham  on  the  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  of  June,  1702  ;  "  a  season 
of  great  blessing  and  long  to  be  remem- 
bered." It  was  next  held  in  Grorham, 
then  in  Parsonsfield,  and  so  in  turn  at  dif- 
ferent places  as  would  best  aocomnnodate 
the  Freewill  Baptist  community.  As  the 
quarterly  meetings  were  composed  of 
churches,  and  transacted  their  general 
and  relative  business !  so  the  yearly  meet- 
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ing  was  composed  of  the  several  quarterly 
meetings,  through  their  delegates,  and 
transacted  the  general  business  of  the  de- 
nomination. This  organization  was  also 
found  to  be  of  great  advantage,  and  has 
been  continued,  there  being  now  twenty- 
six  iuch  associations.  Eider  Randall  died 

I  in  1808 ;  his  last  written  advice  to  his 
'  bebved  connection  contains  much  excel- 
lent instructioo.  At  the  time  when  God 
called  from  SSon's  walls  him  who  was  the 
founder,  and  who  had  for  so  many  years 
been- the  leading  actor  in  the  connection  : 
its  numbers  and  its  ministry  had  greatly 

1,  and  many  of  them  were  able 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  whose 
would  often  come  up,  in  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  denomination,  but  need  not  in 
ottr  brief  article.    They  have  now  ex- 
tended into  several  other  States   in  the 
Union,  and  into  Canada.    No  other  Free- 
will Baptist  minister  has  ever  been  so  sue- 
oeHfiil  as  an  evangelist,  or  so  extensively 
instrumental  in  publishing  a  free  gospel  in 
tbe  more  distant  States,  as  Elder  John 
Colby.    He  entered  the  ministry  in  1809 ; 
|i  preached  a  lew  years  with  great  success 
!j  in  several  of  the  eastern  States,  in  one  of 
i|  wbieh  years  he  baptized  three  hundred. 

II  Bat  the  ^reat  West  seemed  constantly  to 
rest  on  his  mind  with  such  impressions  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  that  vast 
field,  as  he  could  not  well  resist.  Accord- 
ingly he  spent  much  of  his  precious  min- 

I  istry  in  several  of  the  western  States,  and 
|i  particularly   in   Ohio.     Of   the    eastern 
||  States,  Rhode  Islond  richly  shared  in  his 
'successful  labors.     He  died  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  1817,  after  an  extensively  useful 
ministry ;  having    baptized   many    hun- 
dreds, established  and  set  in  order  numer- 
ous churches,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
several  quarterly  meetings  in  States  then 
iiew  ground  to  the  denomination. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  Freewill  Baptist  interest 
had  not  arisen  and  come  down  to  this 
J  period  without  some  internal  trials.  There 
!  obtained  among  them,  at  one  time,  some 
j  <lifference  of  sentiment  in  reference  to  the 
I  <livinity  of  Christ.  Some  few  of  the 
',  <^hurches  and  several  ministers  had  im- 
ii^ibed  Arian  or   Unitarian  views,  to  the 


great  grief  of  the  general  body.     Several 
Bunisters,  who  afterward  tigured  consider- 
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ably  in  the  Christian  connecUoo,  though 
Smith  and  some  of  the  rest  have  never 
belonged  to  the  Freewill  Baptists,  drew 
several  of  our  ministers  and  a  few 
churches  into  Unitarian  views,  and,  in 
some  instances,  into  the  annihilation  doc- 
trine, both  of  which  were  not  regarded  as 
scriptural  or  the  sentiment  of  the  connec- 
tion. A  small  secession  was  the  result  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  unanimity 
of  sentiment  was  restored.  The  Freewill 
Baptists  have  always  been,  and  are,  Trini- 
tarian. The  above  trial  was  not  long 
felt,  and  it  is  presumed  that  others  do  not 
require  to  be  mentioned  in  the  present 
article. 

The  Freewill  Baptist  denomination 
having  now  extended  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  country,  and  there  being  several 
yearly  meetings,  and  the  whole  body 
being  represented  in  no  one  of  them :  a 
Genercd  Conference  was  organized  in 
1827,  in  which  the  whde  connexion  should 
be  represented.  The  General  Conference 
was  at  first  an  annual,  then  a  biennial, 
and  now  a  triennial  association.  It  is 
composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
twenty  yearly  meetings,  and  to  it  are  re- 
ferred the  general  interests  of  the  deno-' 
mination,  at  home  and  abroad.  Since 
1827,  the  period  last  mentioned,  the  Free- 
will Baptist  interest  has  been  constantly 
extending,  and  their  numbers  augmenting, 
not  so  rapidly  as  in  some  of  the  sister 
denominations,  but  in  a  good  ratio.  Of 
course  for  a  long  time  they  had  to  struggle 
with  the  numerous  obstacles  universally 
common  to  all  new  causes.  From  the 
first  they  have  not,  so  much  as  older  de- 
nominations, enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an 
extensive  and  liberal  education.  The 
harvest  seemed  truly  great;  souls  were 
perishing;  and  many  young  men  whom 
Grod  called  to  preach,  felt  constrained  to 
enter  upon  the  great  work  without  wait- 
ing a  long  time  to  acquire  a  regular  edu- 
cation ; — ^they  have  been  eminently  pious, 
the  means  of  turning  many  to  God,  yet 
not  so  extensively  useful  as  they  would 
have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  better  early 
advantages.  Intelligence,  iiowcver,  has 
for  some  years  been,  and  is,  increasing, 
both  in  the  ministry  and  member^ip. 
From  their  origin  the  press  has,  more  or 
less,  been  brought  in  to  aid  them.     First, 
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only  their  minutes  and  circulars,  with 
occasional  sermons,  were  published.  Af- 
terward, for  several  years,  Buzzell's  Maga* 
zine,  a  Freewill  Baptist  Register,  and 
othor  periodicals,  were  published;  and 
occasionally  such  books  were  printed  as 
the  wants  of  the  connexion  demanded. 
For  some  twenty-two  years  last  past  the 
"  Morning  Star,"  the  principal  organ  of 
the  denomination,  has  made  its  weekly 
visits  among  them  with  an  extensive  cir- 
culation, and  has  accomplished  for  the 
cause  a  great  amount  of  good.  Though 
they  regard  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  their 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  they  have 
found  it  to  tlieir  great  advantage  to  pub- 
lish, some  years  ago,  a  Treatise  of  their 
Faith,  which  combines,  summarily,  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  connection. 
Standard  hymn-books,  works  on  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will,  General  Atonement, 
Divinity  of  Christ,  Free  Communion, 
Baptism,  Ministry,  etc.,  memoirs  of  Ran- 
dall, Colby,  Marks,  etc.,  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  a  complete  History  of  the 
Freewill  Baptists  is  now  printing;  and 
there  is  lately  issued  from  the  press  a 
theological  volume,  by  the  principal  of 
their  Biblic^il  School.  Works  and  authors, 
though  not  numerous,  are  increasing 
among  them.  Though  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tist ministry  generally  are  not  so  learned 
as  it  were  desirable,  many  of  them  having 
to  pick  up  much  of  their  biblical  know- 
ledge as  they  preach,  there  is  now  in  the 
ministry  quite  a  number  of  liberally  edu- 
cated men,  and  this  number  is  yearly  in- 
creasing. They  have  one  Biblical  School 
and  several  flourishing  academies ;  and  it 
may  be  safely  said,  that  their  ministry  is 
becoming  better  and  better  educated. 

The  Freewill  Baptists  have  arisen,  essen- 
tially, by  religious  revivals ;  by  convenions 
and  accessions  from  such  as  were  "  with- 
out," rather  than  by  secessions  from  other 
denominations.  Protracted  meetings,  and 
their  quarterly  and  yearly  associations, 
have  l»oen  blessed  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace.  In  1 841 ,  about 
two  and  a  half  thousands  of*  Free  Bap- 
tists in  the  State  of  New  York  united  with 
them.     The  Freewill  Baptists  have  never 


*  More  generally  known  as  Free  Commu- 
j  aion  Baptists.    See  succeeding  article. 


adopted  a  policy  particularly  calculated  to 
increase  their  numbers.  They  would 
have  numbered  thousands  of  communi- 
cants more  than  they  now  do,  but  for  their 
uncompromising  anti-slavery  position ; 
having  withdrawn  connection  some  years 
since  from  four  thousand  in  North  Caro- 
lina on  account  of  their  being  slave-hold- 
ers; and  having  refused,  on  the  same 
principle,  to  receive  into  the  connection 
some  twelve  thousand  from  Kentucky  and 
vicinity,  who  sent  a  delegation,  four  years 
since,  to  the  General  Conference  forfhat 
purpose.  As  a  denomination,  they  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  horrid 
system  of  slavery ;  the  General  Confer- 
ence, Yearly,  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
having  taken  a  strong  and  decided  anti- 
slavery  ground.  Thence  the  reason  why 
there  are  no  more  Freewill  Baptists  in  the 
slave-holding  states.  The  General  Bap- 
tisU  of  England  are  in  their  sentiments 
and  usages  with  us,  and  a  correspondence 
and  exchange  of  publications,  have  been 
carried  on  for  many  years;  and  their 
Foreign  Missionaries,  and  ours,  in  Orissa, 
in  part,  co-operate  together.  Our  con- 
nection have  warmly  espoused,  and  are 
zealously  supporting,  the  various  religious 
enterprises  of  the  age.  Finally — ^Thc 
Freewill  Baptist  denomination  considers 
itself  a  humble  branch  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian Church,  a  lesser  tribe  of  the  true 
Israel  of  God ;  but  purposes  to  do  all  it 
can  for  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom among  men. 

11.  DOCTRINE  AND  U8AGE8. 

The  Scriptures. — ^The  Holy  Scriptures, 
embracing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
were  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
constitute  the  Christian's  perfect  rule  of 
faith  and  practice. 

Of  God, — There  is  only  one  true  and 
living  God,  who  is  a  spirit,  self-existent, 
eternal,  immutable,  omnipresent,  omnis- 
cient, omnipotent,  independent,  good,  wise, 
just,  and  merciful ;  the  creator,  preserver, 
and  governor  of  the  universe;  the  re- 
deemer, saviour,  sanctifier,  and  judge  of 
men ;  and  the  only  proper  object  of  divine 
worship:  He  exists  in  three  persons, 
offices,  distinctions  or  relations, — ^Father, 
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SoDy  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  mode  of  ex- 
ifltenoe  is  above  the  understanding  of  finite 


Of  Christ.— The  Son  of  God  possesses 
all  divine  perfections,  which  is  proven  from 
his  titles:  true  God,  great  God,  mighty 
God,  God  over  all,  etc.;  his  attributes: 
eternal,  unchangeable,  omniscient,  etc., 
and  from  his  works.  He  is  the  only  in- 
carnation of  the  Divine  Being. 

Of  the  Holy  Spirit.— He  has  the  attn. 
tes  of  God  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
Sd^ptures ;  is  the  sanctifier  of  the  souls 
of  men,  and  is  the  third  person  in  the 
Godhead. 

Of  Creation. — Gtod  created  the  world 
•nd  all  it  contains  for  his  own  glory,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  his  creatures ;  and  the 
•o^els,  to  glorify  and  obey  Him. 

Of  mafCz  primitive  state,  and  his  fall. 
^-Our  first  parents  were  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  holy  and  upright  and  free ; 
but,  by  yielding  to  temptation,  fell  from 
that  state,  and  all  their  posterity  with 
them,  they  then  being  in  Adam's  loins ; 
tad  the  whole  human  family  became  ex- 
posed to  temporal  and  eternal  death. 

Cf  the  AUmement. — As  sin  cannot  be 
pardoned  without  a  sacrifice,  and  the  blood 
of  beasts  could  never  actually  wash  away 
tti,  Christ  gave  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  and  thus  made  salvation 
poasible  for  all  men.  Through  the  re- 
demption of  Christ  man  is  placed  on  a 
tecoiid  state  of  trial ;  this  second  state  so 
fer  differing  from  the  first,  that  now  men 
are  naturally  inclined  to  transgress  the 
commands  of  Grod,  and  will  not  regain 
the  image  of  (rod  in  holiness  but  through 
the  atonement  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  All  who  die  short  of  the  age  of 
accountability  are  rendered  sure  of  eternal 
life.  Through  the  provisions  of  the  atone- 
ment all  are  abilitatcd  to  repent  of  their 
sins  and  yield  to  God  ;  the  Gospel  call  is 
to  all,  the  Spirit  enlightens  all,  and  men 
1 4re  agents  capable  of  choosing  or  refusing. 
;  Regeneration  is  an  instantaneous  reno- 
jl  ^ion  of  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
._  ^hereby  the  penitent  sinner,  believing  in 
1  ^nd  givins;  all  up  for  Christ,  receives  new 
lifr,  and  becomes  a  child  of  God.  This 
:  change  is  preceded  by  tnie  conviction, 
'  repentance  of,  and  penitential  sorrow  for, 
'  •"! ;  it  is  called  in  Scripture,  being  born 
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again,  born  of  the  Spirit,  passing  from 
death  unto  life.  The  soul  is  then  jusAjied 
with  God. 

Sanctijication  is  a  setting  apart  the 
soul  and  body  for  holy  service,  an  entire 
consecration  of  all  our  ransomed  powers 
to  God;  believers  are  to  strive  for  this 
with  all  diligence. 

Perseverance. — ^As  the  regenerate  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  trial  during  life,  their 
future  obedience  and  final  salvation  are 
neither  determined  nor  certain ;  it  is  how- 
ever their  duty  and  privilege  to  be  stead- 
fast in  the  truth,  to  grow  in  grace,  perse- 
vere  in  holiness,  and  make  their  election 
sure. 

Immediately  afler  death,  men  enter  a 
state  of  happiness  or  misery,  according  to 
their  character.  At  some  future  period, 
known  only  to  God,  there  will  be  a  resur- 
rection both  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  when  there  will  be  a  general 
judgment,  when  all  will  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body; 
the  righteous  be  admitted  into  eternal 
happiness,  and  the  wicked  assigned  to 
eternal  misery. 

These  are  the  Freewill  Baptist  views  of 
the  principal  points  of  Bible  doctrine. 

7'he  Church,  Ordinances,  Ministry. — 
A  Christian  church  is  an  assembly  of  per- 
sons who  believe  in  Christ,  and  worship 
the  true  God  agreeably  to  his  word.  In 
a  more  general  sense,  it  signifies  the  whole 
body  of  real  Christians  throughout  the 
world.  The  church  being  the  body  of 
Christ,  none  but  the  regenerate,  who  obey 
the  gospel,  are  its  real  members.  Be- 
lievers are  received  into  a  particular 
church,  on  their  giving  evidence  of  faith, 
covenanting  to  walk  according  to  the 
Christian  rule,  and  being  baptissed.  The 
ordinances*  of  the  church  are  two,  Bap- 
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•  «  Wtuhins:  the  Saint's  feH.—ki  onr  fifth 
General  Conference,  held  at  Wilton,  Me.,  in 
October.  1831,  this  subject  \ras  considered; 
and,  after  it  had  been  harmoniously  discussed, 
the  following  memorandum  and  agreement 
was  made,  viz : 

Whereas,  the  subject  of  washing  the  Saint's 
feet  has  produced  no  small  excitement  amonsf 
Christians  of  our  denomination,  smne  churches 
and  individual  members  believincr  that  they 
have  sufficient  evidence  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  warrant  the  practice  as  an  ordinance 
of  the  gospel,  while  other  churches  and  indi- 


tism  nnd  the  Lord's  Supper.  Baptism  is 
an  immersion  oi'  the  candidate  in  water, 
in  the  nnnie  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  only  proper 

-  candidiite  being  one  who  gives  evidence  of 
a  change  of  h'»art.  Communion  is  a 
solemn  partaking  of  bread  and  wine  in 

'  commemorntion  of  the  death  and  suffer- 
ings of  Christ.     The  Freewill  Baptists  are 

I  free  communionists,  extending  nn  invita- 
tion to  all  members  of  regular  standing  in 
any  of   the   evangelical   denominations. 

I  The  officers  in  the  church  are  two,  elders 
and  deacons.  The  duty  of  elders,  bishops 
or  ministers,  which  office  by  either  of  these 
names  includes  pastors  and  evangelists, 
is  to  preach,  administer  the  ordinances, 
and  take  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church. 
Ministers  are  to  consecrate  themselves 
wholly  to  their  calling,  and  to  be  sustained 
by  the  churches.  No  grade  is  acknow- 
l«iged  in  the  Christian  ministry.  The 
province  of  deacons  is  to  attend  to  the 

I  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  churches,  assist 
the  minister  in  church  labors,  supply  the 
communion-table,  bear  the  elements  to  the 
communicants,  and  take  the  lead  in  social 

:  meetings  when  necessary. 

Usages  of  the  Denomination, — Gov- 
ernment among  the  Freewill  Baptists  is 
not  episcopal,  but  independent  or  residing 
in  the  churches.  Each  elects  its  own 
pastor,  exercises  discipline  over  its  own 
memlx^rs,  and  is  not  accountable  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  only  as  a  church ;  that 
is,  Quarterly  M<^tings  cannot  discipline 
church  members,  but  churches  only. 
Churches  are  organized,  and  ministers 
ordained,  by  a  council  from  a  Quarterly 
Meeting ;  and  a  minister,  as  such,  is  sub- 
ject   to   the  discipline  of  the  Quarterly 


by  unanimous  vote,  but  may  be  excluded 
by  vote  of  two-thirds.     Churchc^s   hold 
monthly  conferences,  and  rejwrl  once  in 
three  months  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  by- 
letter  and  delegates.     Though  the  New 
Testament  is  their  book  of  discipline,  they 
have   usually  written   covenants.     Some 
churches  commune  once  in  three  months, 
others  once  in  two  months,  others  monthly. 
Quarterhj   Meetings    are    composed   of 
several  churches,  varying  in  number  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.     Their  sessions 
are  four  times  a  year,  continuing  two 'and 
a  half  days.     The  members  of  a  Quar- 
terly  Meeting    are   ministers   and   such 
brethren  as  the  churches  may  select.     In 
these  associations,  preachers  are  appointed 
to  supply,  in  part,  destitute  churches,  can- 
didates  for   the   ministry-  examined  and 
licensed,  councils  appointed  to  attend  to 
ordinations,  &c.  A  Ministers*  Conference 
is  held  in  connection  with  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.    Yearly  Meetings  are  constituted 
of  several  Quarterly  Meetings,  associated 
in  the  same  manner  as  churches  arc  in 
the   formation  of  a   Quarterly  Meeting. 
The  Yearly  Meetings   do   something  at 
sustaining  evangelists  or  itinerating  min- 
isters; transact  the  relative  business  of 
the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  adopt  other 
measures  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 
The  General  Conference  is  composed  of 
a  delegation,  most  of  which  are  ministers, 
fi-om  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  con- 
nection.    It   is   now  held  once  in  three 
years,  its  sessions  continuing  some  nine 
or  ten  days.  Its  design  is  to  promote  unity, 
scriptural    holiness,   Bible   doctrine,  and 
discipline,  throughout  the  whole  denomi- 
nation.    The  General  Conference  has  no 
powers  except  such  as  are  committcfl  to 


Meeting  to  which  he  belongs,  and  not  to    the  delegates  by  those  bodies  which  ap- 


the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor.  Be- 
lievers  are  admitted  as  members  of  the 
church  upon  baptism  or  by  letter,  always 

I  vidua)  members  have  no  evidence  that  satisfies 
,  their  minds,  of  its  having  been  practiced  by 
the  Apostles ;  « Agreed,  therefore,  that  all  per- 
sons in  connection  with  us.  have  a  free  and 
lawfnl  right  to  wash  their  feet  or  not,  as  may 
best  answer  their  consciences  to  God ;  neither 
the  performance  or  neirlcct  of  which  should 
canse  a  breach  of  Christian  fellowship.'  Fttt^ 
\  wili  Bapti^  Faith,  p.  111. 

It  is  not  now  generally  practised,  thoucrh  not 
entirely  in  dessuetude. 


point  them.  It  proposes  and  recommends, 
but  makes  not  laws  for  the  connection.  It 
is  its  proper  province  to  delilx^rate  on  all 
such  points  of  doctrine  and  practict^  as 
may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, or  proposed  by  its  own  membt^rs,  and 
give  such  advice  as  they  think  the  Scrip- 
tures warrant,  and  the  welfan*  of  tho  con- 
nection requires.  Also  to  recommend 
such  measures  as  may  promote  Grnl's 
glory  and  the  denomination's  interest ; 
such  as,  Home  and  Foreiirn  Missionary 
Societies,  book  concern,  and  printing  estab- 
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lisbment,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  such 
other  benevolent  institutions  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  prosperity  of  the  church. 

ra.  PRESENT  STATISTICS. 

BSnSBD  IT  THI  BIT.  ▲.  D.  WILUAMS. 

The  Freewill  Baptist  denomination 
now  extends  into  most  of  the  United 
States,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick.  ^  According  to  the  best  information 
on  hand,  its  statistics  in  June,  1846,  were 
as  follows  -.—114  Quarterly  Meetings ;  26 
Yearly  Meetings;  1107  Churches;  806 
Onlained Preachers;  209 Licensed  Preach- 
ers ;  and  55,232  Communicants.  This  is 
however  known  to  fall  short  of  the  real 
wnaber ;  not  induding^several  conferences 
in  the  Slave  States,  with  whom  we  hold  no 
ooonection,  mi  aoooont  of  their  connection 
vith  Slavery. 

BenevokfU  hisUtuHons.    The  ^  Free- 
n'  vill  Baptist  Foreign  Bfission  Society**  was 
|i  organised  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  has 
I  WW  three  stations  in  Orissa,  a  province 
;|  of  ffindostan ;  three  missionaries  and  their 
';  vires,  assisted  by  a  fomale  school  teacher 
||  lod  three  native  preachers ;  a  school  at 
j.  each  station ;  and  a  small  church  at  each 
j  of  two  of  them.    Other  missionaries  have 
^  been  accepted  by  the  Board,  and  will  sail 
j  «oon,  when  it  is  expected  that  a  mission 
^1  be  established  among  the  Santals,  a 
people  essentially  different  from  the  Hin- 
I  doos,  although  living  in  the  same  country. 
i|    The  "  Freewill  Baptist  Home  Mission 
I  Society,**  was  instituted  about  the  same 
^  time,  and  has  a  larger  number  of  mission- 
aries in  the  field     At  present  it  has  several 
important  stations  in  our  large  cities,  un- 
der its  charge;  as  well  as  several  mis- 
sionaries, at  the  West,    Compared  with  its 


resources  this  Society  has  been  very  effec- 
tive. 

The  "Freewill  Baptist  Education  So- 
ciety^*'  sustains  a  Theological  Seminary 
at  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with 
the  Whitestown  Seminary.  The  present 
number  of  students  in  attendance,  is  33. 
Tuition,  Room  Rent,  Library,  &c. ;  free ; 
and  it  is  equally  open  to  students  from  aU 
denominationa.  The  ''Freewill  Baptist 
Sabbath  School  Union,"  keeps  a  deposi- 
tory  of  Sabbath  School  books  at  Dover, 
N.  H.  Most  of  our  churches  have  Sab- 
bath Schools.  There  are  also  other  bene- 
volent associatk>ns,  particularlv  in  the 
causes  of  temperance  and  anti-slavery. 

LUerary  Institutions.  The  following 
institutions  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Freewill  Baptists.  Michigan  Central  Col- 
lege,  at  Spring  Arbor,  Mkh.,  Whitestown 
Seminary,  Whitestown,  N.  Y.;  Geauga 
Seminary,  Chester  X  Roads,  Ohio ;  Smith- 
ville  Seminary,  North  Scituate,  R.  I.; 
Parsonsfield  Seminary,  Parsonsfield,  Me. ; 
and  Strafford  Academy,  Strafford,  N.  R 
The  •<  Freewill  Baptist  Printing  Estab- 
lishment,"  is  a  chartered  association  loca- 
ted at  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  where 
most  of  their  books  and  penodicals  are 
printed.  Its  Trustees  are  appointed  by 
the  General  Conference.  The  ''  Morning 
Star,**  a  weekly  newspaper;  the  ''  Grospel 
Rill,*'  a  monthly  missionary  paper;  the 
"  Myrtle,*'  a  semi-monthly  Sabbath  School 
paper,  are  issued  here ;  and  the  <'  ^blical 
Expositor  and  Review,"  is  about  to  be 
issued  in  the  place  of  the  Quarterly  Ma- 
gazine. 

Rbfbrencbs.  Life  o£  Randall ;  Buz- 
zell's  Magazine;  Life  of  Colby;  Freewill 
Baptist  Treatise;  Memoirs  of  David 
MsLfks;  Freewill  Baptist  Register;  Smart's 
Biblical  Doctrine;  Morning  Star;  Quar- 
terly Magazine ;  and  the  Review. 
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BY  THE  REV.  A.  D.  WILUAMS. 


THEIR  ORIGIN. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
two  pernicious  errors  had  crept  into  eccle- 
siastical matters  in  some  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  first  was  that  experimental 
religion  was  not  deemed  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  candidate  for  the  ministry ; 
and  the  second,  which  measurably  grew 
out  of  this,  was  a  spirit  of  intolerance 
toward  those  who  differed  from  the  domi- 
nant church.  To  so  great  an  extent  was 
this  carried,  that  the  arm  of  civil  power 
was  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  to 
compel  men  to  sustain  and  attend  their 
ministrations. 

As  a  consequence,  true  godliness  de- 
clined, and  when  the  eloquent  and  devoled 
Whitefield  sought  to  resuscitate  it,  he  was 
bitterly  opposed,  and  denounced  from  the 
high  seats  of  learning,  and  from  the  pulpit. 
But  the  work  of  Grod  was  not  thus  to  be 
stayed.  In  spite  of  persecution  and  deter- 
mined opposition,  revivals  followed  him, 
and  although  he  himself  did  not  organize 
societies,  yet  the  opposition  and  errors  of 
the  ministry  and  church  induced  many  to 
come  out  from  it  and  establish  separate 
meetings.  Many  of  these  were  converted 
under  the  instrumentality  of  Whitefield, 
and  took  the  name  of  "  Separates,^'*  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  number  ef  these  societies  were  formed 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Some 
of  them  soon,  and  all  finally,  became  Bap- 
tists, without,  however,  practising  close 
communion.  In  1785,  these  churches 
united  in  an  association  called  the  '<  Groton 


Union  Conference,"  which  in  1790  num- 
bered 10  churches,  9  ministers,  and  1521 
communicants ;  besides  four  churches  and 
three  ministers  which  were  not  then  con- 
nected with  the  conference. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussions  and  dif- 
ficulties of  this  division,  a  church  was 
organized  in  the  town  of  Westerly,  R.  I., 
April  4th,  1750,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Babcock 
ordained  its  pastor  by  Elder  David  Sprague 
a  Baptist,  and  a  Mr.  Solomon  Paine,  a  P^o- 
baptist  minister.  This  church  was  one  of 
the  ten  which  belonged  to  the  Grotob  Con- 
ference. All  of  these  churches  were  Cal- 
vinistic,  and,  gradually  adopting  the  prac- 
tice of  close  communion,  were  merged  into 
the  Stonington  Union  Association  of  close 
Baptists,  except  the  ^^esterly  church,  which 
had  previously  espoused  Arminianism  and 
withdrawn  from  the  conference.  It  still 
exists,  but  without  |my  connexion  with 
other  churches. 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

Just  before  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  one  of  the  members  of  this  West- 
erly church,  a  Mr.  Benajah  Corp,  who  had 
commenced  preaching,  removed  to  Stephen- 
town,  Renssalaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  revival  of 
religion  soon  resulted  from  his  labors  there, 
and  a  number  were  found  who  desired  to 
be  organized  into  a  church.  A  council 
was  called  from  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, consisting  of  Elder  Babcock  of 
Westerly,  and  an  Elder  Crandall,  who 
organized  a  church  and  ordained  l^r.  Corp 
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its  pastor.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
:  iaitber  correspondence  was  ever  maiu- 
tained.  Elder  Corp  and  his  church  met  a 
decided  opposition,  but  nevertheless  the 
'  little  vine  grew  and  flourished.  Mr. 
:  Nicholas  Northrup,  who  had  been  a  sailor, 
;  and  was  now  a  rnembcr  of  this  church, 
|;  coinmenoed  preaching ;  and  finally  was, 
1  at  the  request  of  the  church,  ordained  by 
I  Elder  Corp  without  assistance.  Thomas 
i  Talman  Who  had  been  one  of  Burgoyne's 
|;  soldiers,  was  converted,  joined  the  church, 
;  commenced  preaching,  and  was  ordained 
I  by  Elders  Corp  and  Northrup.  Both  of 
I  these  men,  as  well  as  Elder  Corp,  were 
j>  active  and  very  efficient  ministers. 

About  this  time  a  church  was  organized 
in  Florida,  (now  Ames)  Montgomery  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  George  Elliott  ordained  its  pas- 
tor.   In  1797  Elder  Corp  settled  in  Russia, 
Herkimer  Co.,  and  in  1799  a  most  power- 
I'  fill  lelbrmation  resulted  from  his  labors. 
I;  A  church  was  formed  in  June,  1800,  by 
■  Elders  Corp  and  Elliott,  over  which  Elder 
ij  Corp  remained  pastor,  until  his  decease  in 
1889.     He  however  travelled  considerable, 
Ij  and  assisted  in  many  ordinations  and  orga- 
[Oiutions  of  churches.     He  was  a  very 
i'  luefiil    preacher,    much    beloved,   distin- 
'.  gaished  for  his  tenderness  of  spirit  and 
i:  power  of  appeal,  and  died  full  of  years  and 
I  uefulness.     Northrup  remained  for  many 
j.  years  the  efficient  pastor  of  the  church  at 
i  Stephentown,  and  Talman  raised  up  seve- 
,  ml  churches  in  Canada  which  were  afler- 
I  wards  gathered  into  a  conference.     Both 
l|  died  in  faith. 

ii  Another  church  was  gathered  in  Rich- 
,  field,  Otsego  Co.,  over  which  John  Straight 
I'  was  settled  as  pastor.  Elder  Straight 
I  proved  to  be  a  corrupt  man,  and  the  church 
ij  finally  became  extinct.  Before  this  how- 
;'  ever  a  society  was  gathered  in  the  adjoin- 

fing  townof  Plainfield,Oct.  8th,  1822,  which 
still  remains  a  permanent  and  efficient 
church.  About  this  time  a  church  was 
^  organize  in  Worcester,  and  Ezckiel  Carr 
ordaino<l,  but  Elder  Carr  dishonored  the 
cause,  and  the  church  lost  its  visibility. 

John  Farley,  a  member  of  the  Richfield 
church,  commenced  preaching  in  1801,  and 

!  was  ordained  in  1803.  He  was  a  young 
.  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  proved  cmi- 
!•  nently  successful.  During  all  this  time 
\    0(>position  and  persecution  ran  high,  but 
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against  none  was  it  more  furious  than 
against  Elder  Farley.  The  settlers  on  the 
Mohawk  river  were  mostly  Dutch,  and, 
passionately  devoted  to  the  Dutch  church, 
which  had  then  had  little  more  than  the 
name  to  live.  They  called  him  John  the 
Baptist,  and  took  every  means  to  annoy 
and  oppose  him.  Finding  their  efibrts 
vain,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  spread 
rapidly,  they  applied  to  their  minister  to 
put  him  down ;  but  he  wisely  kept  in  the 
distance.  At  length  Major  Cassler,  Col. 
Bellinger,  and  Ju^  Rosecrants  were  in- 
duced to  meet  him  in  a  public  disputation, 
but  being  eflectually  silenced,  they  soon 
quit  the  contest.  He  travelled  consider- 
able, and  revivals  followed  him  wherever 
he  went.  As  the  result,  churches  were 
organised  in  Litchfield,  Minden,  (now  Da- 
nube,) Whitmontown,  Burlington,  Stark- 
ville,  and  subsequently  several  others. 
He  still  lives,  but  has  been  disabled  from 
preaching  for  a  long  tiiiie,  by  an  affection 
of  the  throat. 

The  churches  had  become  so  numerous 
that  a  general  meeting  or  conference  was 
held  in  1803  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  several  churches.  Some  say  one  was  • 
held  as  early  as  1801.  This  conference 
aQerward  continued  to  meet  annually,  when 
the  best  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
Christ  were  discussed,  and  strength  gained 
by  uniting  in  religious  services.  Devotion 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  prominent  objects 
of  these  meetings,  although  the  conference 
licensed  and  ordained  ministers  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  churches  of  which  they  were 
members,  and  attended  to  such  matters  of 
general  interest  as  came  before  them.  They 
disclaimed  any  power  to  revoke  the  deci- 
sions of  individual  churches.  Councils, 
with  advisory  powers,  were  also  appointed 
to  deliberate  in  matters  of  difficulty.  The 
name  of  Free  Communion  Baptists  had 
already  been  adopted. 

From  this  time,  their  principles  spread 
and  their  number  rapidly  increased.  In 
1806,  churches  had  been  gathered  in 
Canada,  Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania ;  and 
a  correspondence  opened  with  some  Gene- 
ral Baptists  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
This  correspondence  was,  however,  soon 
afler  interrupted.  Many  new  and  efficient 
preachers  were  raised  up,  while  the 
churches   were  continually   strengthened 
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and  many  new  ones  gathered  in  the  ad- 
joining towns  and  counties.  There  were 
churches  among  the  Indians  at  Brother- 
town  and  Stockbridge.  These  tribes  were 
mostly  Irom  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
have  now  nearly  dwindled  away,  and  the 
churches  which  were  subsequently  united, 
have  become  extinct.  They  had  two  or 
three  preachers  among  them,  one  of  whom. 
Elder  B.  G.  Fowler,  is  still  living  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Elder  Nathaniel  Dickerson  from  New 
Jersey,  visited  the  conference  in  IHll,  and 
stated  that  there  were  about  400  in  con- 
nection with  him,  who  were  similar  to  the 
Free  Communion  Baptists ;  but  from  some 
unknown  cause  the  correspondence  was 
not  long  continued.  Like  all  other  deno- 
minations, they  had  their  trials, — ^thcir 
scenes  of  adversity,  as  well  as  of  prospe- 
rity. Not  the  least  among  these,  was  the 
defection  of  some  of  their  ministers,  and 
the  consequent  dispersion  and  extinction 
of  several  flourishing  churches.  Not- 
withstanding this  they  increased  in  num- 
bers and  influence,  so  that  in  1820,  twenty- 
five  churches  were  represented,  containing 
2142  members.  The  Canada  and  Ver- 
mont churches  were  not  represented,  and 
it  is  probable  that  others  were  not. 

The  Pennsylvania  Conference,  which 
was  principally  located  in  Susquehanna 
and  Wayne  counties,  and  then  numbered 
700  members,  soon  began  to  decline;  and 
the  remnants  subsequently  united  with  the 
Freewill  Baptists,  before  the  union  of  the 
main  body.  The  churches  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont  organized  a  conference, 
which  soon  afler  represented  itself  to  the 
Freewill  Baptist  General  Conference. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  had 
any  very  close  connection  with  the  con- 
fbrcnce  in  N.  Y.  No  very  regular  cor- 
respondence was  maintained  with  the  con- 
ference in  Canada.  In  1887,  it  had  11 
churches,  8  ministers,  and  426  members. 
Some  of  these  have  sinc€  joined  the  Free- 
will Baptists  in  that  province,  and  of  the 
rest,  the  writer  has  little  knowledge. 

A  delegation  from  the  Freewill  Baptists 
attended  a  conference  at  Brothertown  in 
1821,  with  the  proposition  of  a  union  of 
the  two  bodies.  For  some  reason  this 
was  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  not  renewed  for  several  years. 


In  the  mean  time  the  cause  gained  ground, 
and  churches  multiplied,  many  having  been  i 
collected  north  of  the  Mohawk  river ;  as  ' 
well  as  in  Brookfield,  Sherburne,  Nelson,  j 
Columbus,    McDonough,    Lebanon,  and 
several  other  places  south  of  it.    Thirty- 
five  churches  were  represented  in  1825,  | 
when  a  division  of  the  conference  was 
made;  the  river  being  the  dividing  line. 
These  were  all  in  the  state  of  J^cw  York, 
the  other  churches  having  ceased  to  repre-  ; 
sent  themselves  to  this  body.    The  two 
bodies   were    called    the    Northern   and 
Southern    Conferences.     The    ministers, 
not   before   mentioned,  who  during  this 
time  had  been  most  active  and  efficient, 
were  Elders  Caleb  Easterbrooks,  P.  W. 
Lake,  William  Hunt,  Russell  Way,  Ben- 
jamin  Rowland,  Amasa  Dodge,  Bennett  | 
Hart,  and  others. 

Of^  these,  perhaps  none  were  more  effi- 
cient th:in  Elders  Easterbrooks  and  Hunt. 
The  former  was  truly  a  foster  father  to 
the  churches,  possessed  of  considerable 
talent,  extensive  influence,  and  universally 
beloved.  His  death,  in  1831,  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  churches,  from  which 
they  hardly  recovered.  The  latter  still 
lives,  (1847,)  but  he  is  one  who  has  come 
down  to  us  from  another  generation.  His 
head  is  frosted  for  the  grave,  and  soon  its 
embrace  must  hide  him  from  our  sight. 
But  he  goes  like  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe. 
Very  many  will  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed,  for  but  few  men  have  been  the 
instruments  of  the  conversion  of  more  ij 
sinners  than  he.  Way,  Rowland,  and  i| 
Dodge  are  also  still  living.  'l 

After  (!Xpcriencing  the  mutations  inci-  'i 
dent  to  such  bodies — the  successes   and  i 
reverses  which  are  the  lot  of  all,  thirty-  ji 
one  churches  were  n»presented  in  the  two  | 
conferences   in   1835.      Delegates   were 
also,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  by  them, 
which  mot  and  formed  a  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  whole  body,  which  likewise 
assembled   annually.     In   1886  the  two< 
conferences  were  each   divided,  making 
four    Annual    Conferences,   representing 
themselves  to  the    Groneral  Conference. 
These  conferences  were  farther  sub-divided 
into  ten  Quarterly  Meetings,  which  held 
their  sessions  four  times  a  year;   while 
the  Annual  Conferences,  which  were  still 
held,  were  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
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Quarterly  Afeednga,  instead  of  directly 
from  the  church^  ts  heretofore.  This 
aub-dirisioQ  took  phice  in  1896. 

Many  of  the  churches,  especially  in 
the  Southern  Conference,  were  uccustomed 
to  leaTe  out  the  terra  *' Communion*'  in 
their  name ;  and  the  second  General  Con- 
ference in  1836,  voted  to  expunge  it  alto- 
gether, although  many  churches  continued 
to  nae  it  Hence  they  are  sometimes 
known  under  the  appellation  of  Free 
Baptists.  The  term  ^  Open  Communion*' 
was  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  names  are  all  indicative  of  the  same 

Their  statistics  were  as  follows,  in  1S40. 
ll  A  General  Conference,  4  Yearly  Confer- 
j  ences,  0  Quarterly  Meetings,  51  churches, 
.i  and  2,470  communicants.  A  few  indivi- 
■  dual  churches  in  the  Nortlicastern  part  of 
-■  the  state  had  recently  United  with  the 
i;  Freewill  Baptist  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
|tbe  German  Q.  M.,  including  seven 
'churches,  had  been  expelled  from  the 
!  eoQoection  the  year  before  for  mal-prac- 
jtioe.  Some  of  these  churches  have  since 
I  been  gathered  up,  and  the  rest  have  lost 
their  visibility. 

EDUCATION,  BENEVOLENT  EXEIU 
TION,  ETC. 

Most  of  the  ministers  were  men  who 
hid  not  enjoyed   extensive   literary  and 
scientific    privileges.     A    few,    however, 
were  well  educated,  and  the  need  of  the 
,  aid  of  education   was   early   felt.      No 
school   under   their    charge,   existed    for 
•  some  time^  and  such  of  them  as  obtained 
more  than  a  common  school  education 
1  were  either  self-educated,  or  were  indebted 
I  for  it  to  the  schools  of  other  denominations. 
'  At  length  a  systematic  effort  was  mode, 
'  tnd  a  Seminary,  of  the  higher  grade,  was 
fMblished,  under  flattering  prospects,  at 
Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  X.  Y.     The  build- 
ings were  soon  found  too  straight  for  them, 
uid  the  trustees  disposed  of  their  location 
':  «d  property   here,  and   purchased   the 
'>  oonmiodioiis  buildings  of  the  Oneida  Insti- 
tute, at  Whitestown,  which  had  become 
Mivate  property.     This  was  in  1844.     In 
the  same  year  the  Freewill  Baptists  located 
;  their  Theobgical  Seminary  at  the  same 
pboe,  amoe  which  time,  both  departments 
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have  ranked  among  the  best  educational 
institutions  in  the  country. 

The  Free  Communion  Baptists  also  took 
a  bold  stand  in  favor  of  the  various  bene- 
volent operations  of  the  age,  such  as  Anti 
Slavery,  Temperance,  Moral  Reform,  Sab- 
bath Schools,  and  Missions.  The  rum 
drinker  and  the  slave  holder  or  their  apo- 
logists were  refused  admission  to  their 
churches,  pulpits,  or  communion.  Re- 
spectable sums  were  raised  for  foreign  and 
domestic  missions.  One  of  their  ministers, 
Jeremiah  Phillips,  of  Plainfield,  N.  Y.,  was 
.sent  out  to  Orissa,  a  province  in  Hindoos- 
tan,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Freewill 
Baptist  Board  of  Missions,  but  they  contri- 
buted most  of  1\^  support.  He  is  still  la- 
boring, with  a  native  church  under  his 
charge  at  Balasore,  but  as  he  has  learned 
the  language  of  the  Santals  and  reduced 
it  to  writing,  he  will  probably  soon  be 
transferred  to  a  mission  among  that  peo- 
ple. The  Santals  are  a  people  living  in 
the  same  country,  but  having  a  different 
language,  customs,  and  religion  from  the 
Hindoos. 

They  also  generally  .take  a  strong  stand 
against  Secret  Societies. 

DOCTRINE  AND  CHURCH  POLITY. 

In  these  respects  they  were  so  similar 
to  the  Freewill  Baptist,  that  little  need  be 
added.  (See  last  article,)  In  the  early 
history  of  the  F.  C.  Baptists  they  gene- 
rally held  to  the  so-called  doctrine  of  the 
final  perseverance  of  the  saints ;  but  they 
soon  regarded  it  with  less  tenacity,  and 
finally  abandoned  it  altogether.  They  also 
had  written  covenants  and  articles  of  faith, 
which  some  of  the  Freewill  Baptists  once 
discarded.  They  would  not  commune 
with  anti  trinitarians,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  they  ever  regarded  washing  feet  as  a 
Grospel  ordinance. 

Their  church  government  was  strictly 
congregational,  and  the  power  of  their 
conferences,  councils,  etc.,  was  only  ad- 
visory, and  had  no  authority  to  revoke 
the  decisions  of  churches.  A  rule  was 
adopted  that,  "  If  any  elder  in  our  con- 
nection be  expelled  for  perjury,  habitual 
drunkenness,  thef\,  fbmication,  or  adultc 
ry,  he  shall  not  be  restored  to  his  ofRcial 
station." 
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UNION  OF  THE  FREEWILL  BAPTISTS. 

For  some  time  after  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  union  with  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists in  1821,  little  correspondence  was 
kept  up  with  them.  But  eventually,  as 
acquaintance  became  more  intimate,  the 
prejudices,  di^rences,  and  local  difficul- 
ties, measurably  wore  away,  and  it  was 
gradually  revived.  After  a  little,  there 
was  several  exchanges  of  ministers,  which 
greatly  hastened  a  union.  Several  com- 
mittees were  respectively  appointed  by  the 
General  Conferences  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions, to  investigate  the  matter,  and  not  a 
little  discussion  and  excitement  was  eli- 
cited by  it.  Various  reasons  induced 
several  Free  Communion  Baptist  ministers 
to  strongly  oppose  the  union,  but  the  great 
majority  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  it. 
Considerable  opposition  arose  to  a  change 
of  name  on  both  sides,  and  the  matter 


was  finally  mutually  compromised  by 
agreeing  that  each  church  should  ad(^t- 
either  name  as  it  saw  fit ;  and  that  Free 
Confimunion,  Free,  and  Freewill  Baptists, 
should  be  significant  of  one  and  the  same 
people. 

Thus  the  union  was  finally  consum- 
mated in  1841,  but  a  few  churches  and 
ministers  refused  to  assent  to  it.  Most  of 
these  have  since  joined,  although  the 
church  in  Russia,  which  Elder  Corp  or- 
ganized in  1800,  still  stands  aloof.  All 
the  others  that  have  not  joined  are  well 
nigh,  if  not  entirely,  extinct.  So  the  Free 
Communion  Baptists  are  now  known  only 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tist denomination. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  time  of 
the  origin  of  the  F.  C.  Baptists,  neither 
they  nor  the  Freewill  Baptists  were  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  other. 
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THE   OLD    SCHOOL   BAPTISTS. 


BY  ELDER  S.  TROTT,  OF  CENTER VILLE.  VA. 


The  Old  School  Baptists  hold  themselves 
a  separate  church,  as  distinct  from  the 
New  School,  or  Mission  Baptists,  and  from 
the  Reformed  Baptists,  or  Campbellites,  as 
from  other  denominations. 

Formerly  our  churches  and  associations 
stood  in  connection  with  what  are  now  the 
Mission  Baptists.  When  modem  mission- 
ism  and  its  kindred  institutions  began  to  be 
brought  in  among  us,  about  1813,  some  of 
our  churches  and  associations  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  some  in  a  limited 
measure  countenanced  them ;  others  stood 
n^tral,  trying  to  bear  with  them  rather 


than  break  fellowship  with  those  whom  we 
had  been  used  to  recognize  as  brethren. 

But  at  length,  we  burning  wearied  with 
the  continued  increase  of  those  humanly 
devised  institutions,  with  the  corruption  in 
doctrine,  which  they  fostered,  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  which  they  brought  into  the 
churches,  the  confusion  and  contentions, 
which  tliey  occasioned  in  the  associations ; 
and  further,  being  more  sensibly  convinced, 
as  we  trust,  by  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit, 
and  from  a  comparison  of  those  institutions 
with  the  Scriptures,  that  they  are  entirely 
diverse  from  that  simplicity  of  order  insti. 
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tuted  by  our  Lord,  and  declared  in  the 
New  TestaiDOit  as  the  law  of  his  kingdom, 
and  by  which  he  would  keep  his  people 
comtantly  mindful,  that,  in  the  building  up 
of  his  churches,  in  the  giving  to  them  pas- 
tors and  teachers,  and  in  the  gathering  in 
of  his  elect,  the  exceUency  <f  tlte  jxnc&r  is 
cf  Crodf  and  not  of  us^  a  determination  to 
seperate  b^;an  to  be  manifested,  corres- 
pondence was  had  with  brethren  in  different 


of  our  country,  and  then  a  meet- 
ing  was  held  of  brethren  from  different  as- 
■odatioDS  and  states,  and  an  address  pub- 
lished in  1832,  seUing  forth  the  reasons 
why  we  could  not  longer  give  countenance 
to  any  of  that  mass  of  institutions  and  so- 
cMei  which  had  been  introduced  among 
us,  nor  fellowship  to  those  who  should  con- 
ttnoe  to  adhere  to  them. 

This  brou^t  brethren,  churches,  and 
usoctationB  that  had  been  groaning  under 
the  burdens  of  human  inventions  and  im- 
poiitioDS  in  religion,  to  separate  themselves, 
aooie  sooner  and  some  later,  from  the 
wk>le  mass  of  the  popular  religion  and 
religionists,  and  to  take  a  stand,  as  a  dis- 
tioct  people,  upon  the  old  baptist  standard^ 
tiie  holding  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  only 
and  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice^ 
lod  Christ  as  the  Foundation,  the  Head, 
and  the  Life  of  the  church,  the  only  source 
and  medium  of  salvation. 

This  separation  occasioned  the  splitting 
ofaeveral  associations,  and  many  churches. 
We  took,  as  a  distinguishing  appellation, 
the  name,  «« Old  School  Baptists.*"  This 
name  we  considered  appropriate  to  us,  not 
only  as  going  back  to  the  ancient  order  of 
Baptists,  but  also  from  its  having  been  given 
to  such  as  adhered  to  the  old  doctrine  of 


predestination  and  special  atonement,  by 
those  who  thought  themselves  wiser,  in 
having  learned  in  Fuller's  Tiew  scliool,  that 
S3rstem  which  suspends  every  thing  touch- 
ing salvation,  on  conditions  to  be  complied 
with  by  the  creature,  and  opened  the  flood- 
gate for  letting  in  all  those  contrivances  in 
religion,  as  though  the  bringing  cf  the 
many  sons  unto  glory  depend^  on  human 
eflfort.  We  thus  use  the  appellation  be- 
cause, as  an  opprobrious  term,  it  was  first 
given  to  those  who  held  the  doctrine  for 
which  we  contend, — not  as  approving  of 
scholastic  religion. 

I  am  not  furnished  with  data  to  give  a 
correct  statement  of  our  numbers.  There 
are  but  few  States  or  Territories  in  the 
Union,  in  which  there  is  not  an  association 
of  churches  of  our  order,  and  in  most  of 
them  there  are  several  associations.  Some 
adhere  to  the  former  order  of  associations, 
that,  of  churches  uniting  to  form  a  com- 
pound body  by  articles  of  constitution. 
Other  churches  simply  agree  to  hold  meet- 
ings together,  yearly,  or  oflener,  for  keep- 
ing up  a  correspondence  among  them, 
rejecting  the  idea  of  such  compound  bodies 
being  connected  with  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  all  constitutional  compacts  among 
churches,  believing  that  the  love  of  the 
brethren  will  have  a  sufficiently  binding 
influence. 

There  are  several  periodicals  published 
by  Old  School  Baptists,  the  oldest  of  which, 
and  the  one  most  extensively  circulated,  is 
"  The  Signs  of  the  Times,"  published  by 
Elder  Gilbert  Beebe,  at  New  Vernon, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.  By  our  opponents 
we  arc  called  Anti-mission  and  Anti-effert 
Bat>tists,  ^. 
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THE  SIX  PRINCIPLE  BAPTISTS. 


BY  THB  REV.  A.  D.  WILLIAMS. 


Ths  writer  never  had  any  connection 
with  the  Six  Principle  Baptists.  He  has 
been  induced  to  write  this  brief  and  im- 
perfect  sketch  only  from  the  following 
considerations.  1.  The  ministers  of  that 
denomination  have  been  repeatedly  and 
urgently  solicited  to  write  it ;  but  to  no 
purpose.  2.  They  have  requested  the 
author  to  write  such  a  sketch,  and  have 
thrown  some  documents  into  his  hands 
for  that  purpose.  9.  It  is  thought  de- 
sirable thisit  some  information  concerning 
this  people  should  be  given  in  this  work. 
4.  The  urgent  request  of  the  publisher. 

"  A  Six  Principle  Baptist,  who  under- 
stands the  true  principles  of  his  profession, 
does  not  esteem  it  necessary  to  have  his 
tenets  through  the  several  ages  of  the 
church.  He  is  fully  persuaded,  however 
early,  or  generally,  other  opinions  may 
have  prevailed,  that  those  principles  which 
distinguish  him  from  other  professions  of 
Christianity , are  clearly  taught  and  enjoined 
by  the  great  head  of  the  church,  in  the  grand 
commission  to  his  Apostles."  {KnigkCs 
History  (f  the  S,  P,  Baptists^  p.  5.) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Roger  Williams  was  banished 
from  Massachusetts,  for  "disapproving  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Clergy,"  and  ad- 
vocating liberty  of  conscience.  He  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  colony  where  his 
views  might  be  enjoyed  unmolested.  For 
that  purpose  he  removed  to  Rehobath,  but 
finding  this  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  he  removed  to  a  place 
which  he  named  Providence.  Here  he 
and  his  adherents  settled  ;  receiving  freely 


and  equally  all  who  chotie  to  come  peacea- 
bly into  their  borders,  whatever  mig^t  be 
their  religious  opinions.  Mr.  WiKiams 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  cultivating 
an  intimacy  with  the  Indians,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  their  langui^.  These 
he  soon  happily  accomplished,  and  had 
the  happiness,  by  this  means,  to  avert  the 
destruction  of  the  colony  which  had  pro- 
claimed him  an  outlaw. 

In  the  meantime,  he  became  convinced 
that  immersion  only,  was  valid  baptism. 
A  difficulty  was  now  presented,  for  though 
he  had  "  received  Episcopal  Orders,**  as  a 
clergyman,  yet  he  never  had  been  im- 
mereed,  and  no  administrator  who  had 
been,  was  to  be  procured.  At  the  oigani- 
zation  of  his.church,  therefore,  at  Provi- 
dence, Mr.  Williams  was  baptized  by  one 
of  his  members,  Mr.  Bzekiel  Hollimao, 
and  he  in  turn  baptized  Mr.  HoUiman  and  the 
rest.  This  was  the  first  Baptist  Church 
in  America.  At  first  they  held  to  •*  par- 
ticular redemption,"  and,  generally,  to  the 
"  laying  on  ot  hands."  They  soon  deviated 
to  **  general  redemption,"  and  a  tenacious 
adherence  to  the  laying  on  of  hands.  How- 
ever, afler  various  mutations  and  divisions, 
the  church  has  given  this  up  and  now 
stands  connected  with  the  Close  or  Calvin- 
istic  Baptists. 

But  before  this  took  place,  various 
branches  were  established  in  adjoining 
towns,  and  a  number  of  preachers  were 
ordained.  According  to  Bacchus,  (voL 
2.  p.  120,)  there  were  in  Rhode  Island,  in 
1730,  seventeen  Baptist  churches,  of  which 
thirteen  were  Six  Principle  Baptists.     Va* 
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rious  efibrts  were  made  by  the  surround- 
I  ing  rolonies  to  oouDteract  these  principles 
I  in  Rhode  Island,  and  restrict  the  liberty 
,  Of'  conscience   there  enjoyed.     Not   the 
;  Ijast  amusing  is  a  letter  from  the  Massa- 
,  chusctis  Presbyterian  Association  of  Min- 
I:  isters,  requesting  the  toleration  and  sup- 
<.  port  of  some  of  their  ministers,  as  mission- 
l<  aries,  in  the  State.   The  letter  was  craftily 
written,  and  designed  to  answer  a  purpose, 
for  they  knew  full  well  that  thdr  minister 
would  receive  thesame  toleration  from  gov- 
ernment that  the  Baptists  did.    But  could 
they  have  induced  the  government  to  pass 
an  ordinance  to  tolerate  and  support  their 
worship,  they  would,  in  the  end,  have  been 
able  to  make  the  ciril  power  subserve  them 
tbesame  purpose  that  it  did  in  the  other  cokv 
nies.  The  scheme  however  did  notsucceed. 
^  SooD  after  the  first  settlement  of  this 
State,  and  the  ibrmation  of  a  few  of  the 
first  churches,  (viz.  Providence,  Newport, 
Swansea,  and   North    Kingston,)   they, 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth*  cen- 
tury, united  in  a  yearly  meeting,  composed 
of  elders  and  messengers  from  the  several 
sister  churches,  and  such  other  brethren 
as  could  conveniently  attend  them,  for  the 
itrengthening,  edifying,  and  upbuilding  of 
each  other  in  die  Redeemer's  kingdom  ; 
in  setting  in  order  the  things  that  were 
wanting ;  and  in  advising  and  assisting  in 
accommodating  any  difficulties  that  might 
ariie.     These  yearly  meetings  continued 
aanually,  and  alternately  at  Providence, 
Newport,  and  Swansea,  and  sometimes 
North  Kingston ;  and,  as  other  churches 
were  organized,  in  tho  full  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  Christ's  doctrine,  they  united  with 
tlie  yearly  meeting,  and  as  early  as  1729, 
this  body  consisted  of  the  union  of  twelve 
cbarches,  and  about  eighteen   ordained 
elders." 

"  The  yearly  mectin*?,"  and  churches 
composing  the  same,  continued  to  increase, 
«i»d  went  on  their  way  rejoicing  in  the 
Lord,  until  1764,  when  at  a  yearly  meet- 
injf  in  Providence,  they  concluded  to  alter 
the  name  of  their  general  convention  into 
that  of  an  association,  consisting  of  the 

•  My  copy  sajrs  •*  sixteenth,**  but  this  is  evi- 
<^ttr  a  misprint,  as  the  first  church,  in  Pro- 
▼i<Hice.  was  or^nized  in  A.  D.  1689.  Other 
^idf  nee  also  proves  that  •«  seventeenth,"  was 
iuended — A.  D.  W. 


same  churches  and  under  similar  rules 
and  regulations  as  formerly."  From 
1774  until  1788,  it  seems  that  this  asso- 
ciation was  held  semi-annually,  at  which 
latter  time  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be 
held  annually  as  before.  "  In  1707  the 
yearly  meeting  passed  a  resolve,  ordering 
an  exchange  of  all  the  public  gifts  in  the 
fellowship,  as  might  be  directed  by  a  com- 
mittee annually  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
In  1802  the  yeariy  meeting  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  twenty-one 
churches.  The  labors  of  the  ministry  in 
the  Six  Principle  Baptist  denomination 
have  generally  been  confined  to  their  own 
churches,  or  within  a  very  small  circle. 
Their  ministers  have  generally  been  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  were  obliged 
to  labor  to  support  themselves  and  fami-' 
lies;  their  churches  not  having  been  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  aftbrding  pecuniary 
aid  to  their  preachers,  as  other  dcnomina- 
ti<»is  ;  by  reason  of  which  they  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  travelling,  and 
carrying  their  views  into  distant  places." 

Notwithstanding,  in  1812,  five  churches 
had  been  organized  in  New  York,  and  one 
at  Abington,  Pa.,  which  have  since  held  a 
yearly  meeting  by  themselves.  These 
churches  have  dwindled,  until  but  two 
remain— one  in  New  York,  and  one  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  history,  from  which  the  above  ex- 
tracts arc  taken,  was  published  in  1627, 
by  which  we  learn  that,  in  all,  thirty-nine 
churches  have  at  different  times  belonged 
to  this  denomination.  Many  of  them  had 
tlien  lost  their  visibility,  and  still  more  at 
the  present  time ;  so  that  in  1845  there 
were  but  nineteen  churches,  fourteen  min- 
isters, and  about  threejhousand  commu- 
nicants. They  are  evidently  decreasing, 
and  unless  something  arrests  its  progress, 
they  will  undoubtedly  eventually  beicome 
extinct.  But  however  we  may  regard 
them  now,  we  can  but  respect  them  as  the 
early  defenders  of  religious  freedom. 
They  had  every  thing  to  contend  with, 
both  with  and  without,  but  manfully  main- 
tained the  strug^e,  and  are  now  likely  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  those  who  provnil 
mainly  by  the  adoption  of  that  for  which 
they  struggled — religious  liberty.  It  is 
not  the  province  of  the  writer  to  inquire 
for  tlie  cause,  or  causes,  of  their  decrease. 
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His  additional  duty  is  only  to  state  their 
present  position  as  impartially  as  he  can. 
None  will  expect  him  to  do  it,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  denomination  described* 

DOCTRINE. 

They  are  Arminians,  holding  to  a  gen- 
eral, in  opposition  to  a  limited  or  particu- 
lar atonement,  and  hence  they  sometimes 
are  termed,  and  term  themselves,  Greneral 
Baptists.  Their  other  peculiarities  are 
principally  what  they  deduce  from  the 
first  three  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Hebrews.  These,  they  conclude,  "  con- 
tain the  fundamental  system  of  Christ's 
revealed  plan  and  way  of  salvation  to 
sinners."  Hence  they  derive  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  six  particulars  are  men- 
tioned in  this  passage ;  viz.  Repentance 
from  dead  works,  Faith  toward  God,  Doc- 
trine of  Baptisms,  Laying  on  of  hands. 
Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  Eternal 
judgment.  Repentance  from  dead  toorks. 
They  maintain  that  as  all  are  sinners,  all 
arc  under  obligation  to  repent ;  and  ''  that 
except  they  repent  they  must  all  perish." 

Faith  toward  God.  '<  Repentance  will 
lead  him  (the  sinner)  to  obtain  <  faith  tow- 
ard God,' "  by  which  "  he  is  bom  of  the 
spirit,  cleansed  from  all  sin  and  guilt,  has 
his  heart  purified,  and  is  become  a  meet 
temple  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  in." 

The  Doctrine  ff  Baptisms.  "The 
word  is  in  the  plural,  and  signifies  more 
baptisms  thati  one."  1.  John's, "  bap- 
tising with  the  baptism  of  repentance." 
2.  The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This 
they  think  "  the  only  baptism  of  the 
kind."  3.  The  baptism  of  Cluaft's  suf- 
ferings. "But  afler  the  ramn^tion  of 
Christ,  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom 
here  on  earth,  and  his  ascension  to  glory, 
there  ia,  by  the  authority  of  his  gospel,  to 
be  but  *one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  bap- 
tism,' viz.  4.  The  Apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors *  in  the.  ministry,  baptising  the 
believers  in  Christ  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  mode  cf  this  Baptism^  ac- 
cording to  the  true  signification  of  the 
word — is  to  dip,  plunge,  immerse,  over- 
whelm, &c.,  representing  the  death,  burial, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ." 


Laying  on  of  hands.  This  corresponds 
with  Episcopal  Confirmation.  "They  hold 
this  rite  in  connection  with,  and  of  equal 
authority  with,  baptism  and  all  the  other 
principles  of  Christ's  doctrine."  As  this 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  with  them, 
they  refiise  communion,  as  well  as  church 
membership,  to  all  who  have  not  been 
"  under  hands."  It  is  their  principal  dis- 
tinguishing feature.  Resurrection  of  the 
dead.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
is  the  great  pillar  of  the  whole  gospel 
system.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  from 
the  dead  is  that  foundation,  upon  which 
all  Christianity  depends ; '  and  if  we  believe 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  they  also 
that  sleep  in  Jesus,  shall  God  bring  with 
him.'  But  there  shall  be  a  resurrection 
both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust.  They 
that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of 
life  ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the 
resurrection  of  damnation.'* 

Eternal  Judgment.  "  This  is  called 
the  eternal  judgment  because  it  will  finally 
decide,  and  unalterably  fix,  the  eternal 
state  of  all  God's  accountable  creatures." 

CHURCH  GOVERNMENT,  ETC. 

Their  church  polity  is  so  similar  to 
the  other  Baptists  that  it  does  not  need  a 
description. 

Their  ministry  generally  has  not  been 
liberally  educated,  nor  adequately  sup* 
ported.  Neither  have  they  been  forward 
in  the  so  called  reformatory  movements 
of  the  day.  By  others  they  are  classed 
as  opposed  to  many  or  roost  of  them, 
though  perhaps  they  would  not  wish  to  he 
so  regarded.  They  discard  the  payment 
or  reception  of  a  stated  salary  for  their 
preachers ;  and  are  generally  opposed  to 
Temperance.  Moral  Reform,  and  Anti- 
Slaveflt?4acieties  ;  and  never  have  made 
any  nMonary  effort.  The  grounds  of 
opposition  to  these  societies,  the  writer 
does  not  clearly  understand,  and  hence 
cannot  affirm.  It  is  possible  that  they  do 
not  oppose  the  things  themselves,  but  only 
these  societies  as  a  means  of  accomplish- 
ing the  work. 

As  far  as  he  has  been  able,  the  writer 
has  quoted  from  their  publish<id  docu- 
ments ;  but  where  it  is  not  distinguished 
by  quotation  points,  it  must  be  understood 
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that  he  is  responsiblo.  However  he  thinkfl 
he  has  not  misiqireaented  them. 

A  small  paper  called  **  John  the  Bap- 
tist** was  published  for  a  while  by  one  of 
their  ministers,  but  has  been  discontinued. 


Some  of  their  principal  ministers,  are 
Pardon  Tillinghast,  Thomas  Tillinghast, 
Richard  Kmght,  O.  W.  Potter,  William 
Stovyer,  Albert  Sheldon,  and  N.  W. 
Warner. 


HISTORY 


OF 


THE  GERMAN  BAPTISTS,  OB  BBETHBEN. 


BY  THE  REV.  PHILIP  BOYLE,  UNIONTOWN,  MARYLAND. 


I      Ths  German  Baptists,  or  Brethren,  are 
I  a  denomination  of  Christians  who  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Germany  be- 
I  tween  the  years  1718  and  1730 ;  they  are 
I  commonly  called  Dunkers ;  but  they  have 
assiimfld  for  themselves  the  name  of  **  Bre- 
I  thren,**  on  account  of  what  Christ  said  to 
I  his  disciples.  Matt,  xxiii.  8,  <*  One  is  your 
I  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  bre* 
threnJ" 

I      The  following  account  of  these  people 
I  has  been  extracted  from  a  work  called 
ii  ^  Materials  toward  a  History  of  the  Ame- 
;  rican   Baptists,**   published   in   1770,  by 
!  Morgan  Edwards,  then  Fellow  of  Rhode 
1=  Island  College,  and  overseer  of  the  Baptist 
:'  Church  in  Philadelphia  : 
j,     "  Of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  who 
'  are  commonly  called  Tunkers,  to  distin- 
t  guish  them  from  the  Menonists ;  for  both 
are  styled  £ie  Xdufer,  or  Baptists.  They 
arc  called  Tunkers  in  derision,  which  is  os 
*  much  as  *'Sops^  from  tunJcen^  to  put  a  mor- 
sel in  sauce ;  but  as  the  term  signifies  dip- 
pcrs^they  may  rest  content  with  their  nick- 
name. They  are  also  called  Ti/m^r^,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  perform  baptism, 
which  is  by  putting  the  person  head  for- 
ward under  water,  (while  kneeling,)  so  as 
I  to  resemble  the  motion  of  the  body  in  the 
act  of  tumbluig.    The  first  appearance  of 


these  people  in  America  was  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  1719,  when  about  twenty  families 
landed  in  Philadelphia,  and  dispersed  them- 
selves, some  to  Germantown,  some  to 
Skippack,  some  to  Oley,  some  to  Conesto- 
ga,  and  elsewhere.  Tl^  dispersion  inca- 
pacitated them  to  meet  in  public  worship, 
therefore  they  soon  began  to  grow  luke- 
warm in  religion.  But  in  the  year  1722, 
Baker,  Gomery,  and  Gantzs,  with  the 
Trauzs,  visited  their  scattered  brethren, 
which  was  attended  with  a  great  revival, 
insomuch  that  societies  were  formed  where- 
ever  a  number  of  families  were  within 
reach  one  of  another.  But  this  lasted  not 
above  three  years ;  they  settled  on  their 
lees  again ;  till  about  thirty  families  more 
of  their  persecuted  brethren  arrived  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  1729,  which  both  quick- 
ened them  again  and  increased  their  num- 
ber every  where.  Those  two  companies 
had  beei^  members  of  one  and  the  same 
church,  which  originated  in  Schwartzenau, 
in  the  year  1708,  in  Germany.  The  first 
constituents  were  Alexander  Mack  and 
wife,  John  Kipin  and  wife,  George  Grevy, 
Andreas  Bhony,  Lucas  Fetter,  and  Joanna 
Nethigum.  Being  neighbors,  they  agreed 
together  to  read  the  Bible,  and  edify  one 
another  in  the  way  they  had  been  brought 
up,  for  as  yet  they  did  not  know  there  were 
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any  Baptists  in  the  world.  However,  be- 
liever's baptism  and  a  oongregatioDal 
church  soon  gained  on  them,  insomuch 
that  they  were  determined  to  obey  the 
gospel  in  those  matters.  These  desired 
Alexander  Mack  to  baptize  them,  but  hiB 
deeming  himself  in  reality  unbaptizcd,  re- 
fused ;  upon  which  they  cast  lots  tQ  find 
who  should  be  administrator;  on  whom 
the  lot  fell  hath  been  carefully  concealed. 
However,  l)aptized  they  were  in  the  river 
Eder,  by  Schwartzcnau,  and  then  formed 
themselves  into  a  church,  choosing  Alex- 
ander Mack  as  their  minister.  They  in- 
creased fast,  and  began  to  spread  their 
branches  to  Marienbom  and  Epstein,  hav- 
ing John  Naas  and  Christian  Levy  as  their 
ministers  in  those  places ;  but  persecution 
quickly  drove  them  thence :  some  to  Hol- 
land, some  to  Crefclt.  Soon  afler  the 
mother  church  voluntarily  removed  from 
Schwartzcnau  to  Serustervin,  in  Friesland, 
and  from  thence  migrated  toward  Ameri- 
ca in  1719 ;  and  in  1729  those  of  Crefell 
and  Holland  followed  their  brethren.  Thus, 
we  see,  all  the  *  Hunker  churcJies^  in  Ame- 
rica sprang  from  the  church  of  Swartze- 
nau  in  Germany ;  that  that  church  began 
in  1708,  with  only  eight  souls,  and  that  in 
a  place  where  no  Baptist  had  been  in  the 
memory  of  man,  nor  any  now  are;  in 
sixty-two  years  *  that  little  one  is  become 
a  thousand,  that  small  one  a  great  nation.' 
It  is  very  difRcult  to  give  a  true  account 
of  the  principles  of  these  Tunkers,  as  they 
have  not  published  any  system  or  creed, 
except  what  two  individuals  have  put  forth, 
which  has  not  been  publicly  avowed. 
However,  I  may  assert  the  following  things 
concerning  them,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
viz.,  general  redemption  they  certainly 
hold,  and  with  all  genera]  salvation.  They 
use  great  plainness  of  dress  and  language, 
like  the  Quakers,  and  like  them  will  neither 
take  an  oath  nor  fight.  They  wil  not  go 
to  law,  nor  take  interest  for  the  money 
they  lend.*  They  commonly  wear  their 
beards,  and  keep  the  first  day  (except  one 
congregation.)t  They  celebrate  the  Lord's 


*  The  taking  of  interest  is  now  tolerated 
among  them,  bat  most  of  them  do  not  demand 
or  take  ftiU  lawfUl  interest,  and  some  of  them 
do  not  take  any  interest  for  the  money  they 
lend  to  their  poorer  brethren. 

f  It  is  quite  probable  the  anthor  here  alliides 


Supper,  with  its  anci^it  attendants  of  love- 
feasts,  washing  feet,  kiss  of  charity,  and 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  lliey  anoint 
the  sick  with  oil  for  recovery ;  and  use  the 
trine  immersion,  with  laying  on  of  hands 
and  prayer,  even  while  the  person  baptized 
is  in  the  water,  which  may  easily  be  done, 
as  the  person  kneeb  down  to  be  baptized, 
and  continues  in  that  posture  till  both 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  be  per- 
formed. Their  church  government  is  the 
same  with  the  English  Baptists,  except  that 
every  brother  is  allowed  to  stand  up  in  the 
congregation,  and  speak  by  way  of  exhor- 
tation and  expounding ;  and  when  by  these 
means  they  find  a  man  eminent  for  know- 
ledge, and  possessing  aptness  to  teach, 
they  choose  him  to  be  their  minister,  and' 
ordain  him  with  laying  on  of  hands,  at- 
tended with  fasting  and  prayer,  and  giving 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  They  also 
have  deacons,  and  aged  women  for  dea- 
conesses, who  are  allowed  to  use  their  gifls 
statedly.  They  do  not  pay  their  ministers, 
unless  it  be  by  way  of  presents ;  neither 
do  their  ministers  assert  their  right  to  pay, 
esteeming  it  <  more  blessed  to  give  than 
receive.'  Their  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible  is  admirable ;  in  a  word,  they  are 
meek  and  pious  Christians,  and  have  justly 
acquired  the  character  of  *  Harmless  2Vn- 
kersJ*^  The  Rev.  E.  Winchester,  one  of 
the  Baptist  missionaries  from  England,  in 
a  work  published  by  him  in  the  year  1787, 
gave,  among  other  things,  the  following 
account  of  these  people :  '•  They  are  in- 
dustrious, sober,  temperate,  kind,  charit- 
able people;  envying  not  the  great,  nor 
despising  the  mean.  They  read  much,  they 
sifig  and  pray  much;  they  are  constant 
attendants  upon  the  worship  of  God ;  their 
dwelling-houses  are  all  houses  of  prayer : 
they  walk  in  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blameless,  both  in 
public  and  private.  They  *  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.'  The  law  of  kindness  is  in  their 


to  the  (Bieben  1*aef^r)  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  ' 
who  formed  a  settlement  at  Ephrata,  in  Lan-  i 
caster  Connty,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1794.  Tliese  are  the  same  people  meant  and 
described  under  the  name  Dunkards,  in  Buck's 
Theological  Dictionary;  there  is  no  account 
given  of  the  German  Baptists  or  Brethren  in 
that  work. 
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oiQiiths ;  no  aoamen  or  morosencat  dw- 
grace*  their  religioa :  and  wliat8oe\'er  they 
beisve  their  Sayiour  eomnuuidB  they  prac- 
bae,  wkhout  nMiuiring  or  regarding  what 
othondo." 

Though  thej  in  general  maintain  the 
aame  priBciples  at  this  preaent  time,  yet 
they  thonwelvea  coofeaa  there  is  not  that 
anae  degree  of  Tital  |Nety  existing  among 
them  that  there  waa  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  owing,  as  they  think, 
to  the  dreamstaaoe  of  many  of  them  hav- 
ing booome  very  wealthy,  and  of  their  in- 
termarriage with  odiera. 

Hie  Qerroan   Baptists,  or  Brethren, 
hafQ  DOW  dispersed   themselves  almost 
through  every  State  in  the  Union,  more 
or  km;  but  they  aie  most  numerous  in 
Pennsylvania,  Afauryland,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
and  Indiann.    It  would  be  a  difficult  task 
to  give  a  regular  statistical  account  of  these 
people,  as  they  make  it  no  part  of  their 
duty  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  num- 
';  ber  0t  commmiicants.      Some  of  their 
I  larger  congregations  number  from  two  to 
.!  three  hundred  members ;  each  congrega- 
tion has  fifom  two  to  three  preachers,  and 
>i  some  more.    In  travelling  and  preaching 
there  are  in  general  two  together;  and 
<  very  finequently  one  speaks  in  Gorman, 
.  and  the  other  in  the  English  language,  to 
jitbe  same  congregation.     None  of  their 
'  laansten  receive  any  pecuniary  compen- 
sation for  any  services  they  perform  per- 
taining to  the  ministry ;  they  preach,  offi- 
i  ciate  at  marriages  and  funerals  among  all 
i  who  call  upon  them,  without  respect  to 
'  persons :    though  their  ministers  will  not 
.  perform  the  ntes  of  matrimony,  unless 
l!  tliey  can  be  fully  satisfied  that  there  are 
|;  DO  hiwfiil  objections  in  the  case  of  either 
<  of  the  parties  to  be  married. 
j     Their   teachers   and   deacons  are   all 
jl  chosen    by  vote,  and   their  bishops  are 
>i  chosen  from  among  their  teachers,  ader 
|i  they  have  been  fully  tried  and  found  faith- 
..  iul ;  they  are  ordained  by  the  laying  on 
I'  of  hands  and  by  prayer,  which  is  a  very 
j  solemn  and  aflecting  ceremony.     It  is  the 
I  duty  of  the  bishops  to  travel  from  one  con- 
gregation to  another,  not  only  to  preach, 
,'  but  to  act  in  order  the  things  that  may  be 
wanting ;  to  be  present  at  their  love-feasts 
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|.  and  communions,  and,  when  teachers  and 
deacons  arc  elected  or  chosen,  or  when  a 


Ixshop  is  to  be  ordained,  or  when  any 
member  who  holds  an  office  in  the  church 
is  to  be  excommunicated.  As  some  of 
the  congregations  have  no  bishops,  it  is 
also  the  duty  of  the  bishop  in  the  adjoining 
congregation  to  assist  in  keeping  an  over- 
sight of  such  congregations.  An  elder 
among  them  is,  in  general,  the  first  or 
eldest  chosen  teacher  in  the  congregation 
where  there  is  no  bishop ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  elder  to  keep  a  constant  oversight 
of  that  church  by  whom  he  is  appointed 
as  a  teacher.  It  is  his  duty  to  appoint 
meetings,  to  baptize,  to  assist  in  exconft- 
munication,  to  sdemnize  the  ntes  of  ma- 
trimony, to  travel  oocasionaUy,  to  assist 
the  bidbops,  and  in  certain  cases  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  a  bishop.  It  is  the 
duty  of  their  teachera  to  exhort  and  preach 
at  any  of  their  regular  stated  meetings ; 
and,  by  the  request  of  a  bishop  or  eldbr, 
to  peiform  the  ceremony  of  baptism  and 
rites  of  matrimony. 

It  is  the  duty  of  their  deacons,  ^or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  visitmg 
brethren,)  to  keep  a  constant  oversight  of 
the  poor  widows  and  their  children,  to 
render  them  such  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time;  it  is  also 
their  duty  to  a»ist  in  making  a  general 
visit  among  all  the  families  or  members 
in  their  respective  congregations,  at  least 
once  a  year,  in  order  to  exhort  and  com- 
fort one  another,  as  well  as  to  reconcile 
all  offences  that  may  occur  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  also  their  duty  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  to  pray,  and  even  exhort,  if  it 
may  appear  necessary,  at. their  regular 
meetings  of  worship. 

The  general  order  of  these  people  has 
been  to  hold  their  meetings  for  public 
worship  at  dwelling-houses ;  but  in  some 
of  their  congregations  they  have  now 
erected  meeting-houses,  or  places  ex- 
pressly for  worship.  Some  of  them  are 
built  very  large,  without  a  gallery  or  a 
pulpit. 

They,  as  yet,  have  but  one  Annual 
Meeting,  which  is  held  every  year  about 
Whitsuntide,  and  is  attended  by  the  bishops 
and  teachers,  and  other  members,  who 
may  be  sent  as  representatives  from  the 
various  congregations.  At  these  meetings 
there  is,  in  general,  a  committee  of  five 
of  the  eldest  bishops  chosen  from  among  . 
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those  who  are  present,  who  retire  to  some 
convenient  place,  to  hear  and  receive  such 
cases  as  may  then  be  brought  before  them, 
by  the  teachers  and  representatives  from 
the  various  congregations,  which  are  (or 
at  least  the  most  important  of  them)  after- 
wards discussed  and  decided  upon,  and 
then  those  several  queries  with  the  con- 
siderations as  then  concluded,  are  recorded 
and  printed  in  the  Grerman  and  English 
languages,  and  sent  to  the  teachers  in  all 
the  dif^rent  congregations  in  the  United 
States,  who,  when  they  receive  them,  or 
as  soon  as  convenient,  read  them  to  the 
rest  of  their  brethren*  By  this  course  of 
proceeding,  they  preserve  a  unity  of*  sen- 
timent and  opinion  throughout  all  their 
congregations. 

Some  of  their  ministers  manifest  a  great 
deal  of  zeal  in  their  Master's  cause ;  and 
although  some  of  them  are  poorly  circum- 
stanced in  the  world,  yet  they,  at  their 
own  expense,  leave  their  families  for  seve- 
ral weeks  in  succession,  and  some^  even 
longer,  to  preach  the  Grospel  to  others. 
They  have  had  a  general  revival  amongst 
them  within  the  few  last  years  past; 
many  have  been  convicted  and  converted 
under  their  preaching,  and  the  cause  of 
religion  Seems  to  be  progressing  among 
them;  and  what  might  seem  strange  to 
some,  is,  that  they  baptize  by  immersion, 
and  that  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  said 
in  the  commencement  of  our  account,  con- 


cerning tlmr  doctrines,  dec,  we  will  only 
add,  by  way  of  conclusioii,  that  they  be- 
lieve that  God  is  no  reapecter  of  persons, 
but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feaieth  him 
and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted 
with  him;  and  that  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everkisting  life :  and 
that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  be- 
lieving that  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most all  that  come  unto  God  through  a 
crucified  Redeemer,  who  tasted  death  for 
every  man,  and  was  manifested  to  ^troy 
the  works  of  the  devil.  And  although  it 
has  herein  been  testified,  that  they  hold 
general  redemption  as  a  doctrine,  still  it 
is  not  preached  among  them  in  general, 
as  an  article  of  faith.  It  has  probably 
been  held  forth  by  those  who  felt  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  lost  in  the  love  of  God ; 
and,  perhaps,  on  this  account,  they  have 
been  charged  with  holding  the  sentiments 
of  the  Universalists,  which  they  all  deny. 
They  conceive  it  their  duty  to  declare  the 
whole  cbunsel  of  God,  and  therefore  they 
feel  themselves  bound  to  proclaim  his 
threatenings  and  his  judgments  against  the 
wicked  ai^  ungodly;  yet  in  accordance 
with  their  general  principles,  which  are 
Love  and  Good  WUl^  they  are  more  fre- 
quently  led  to  speak  of  the  love  and 
goodness  of  God  towards  the  childrea  of 
men. 
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EvxBT  denomination  is  proud  of  tracing 
its  origin  back  to  its  founder.     But  not  so 
with  the  Seventh  Day  BaptisU.     They 
have  DO  authentic  records  by  which  they 
can  ascertain  their  origin,  other  than  the 
New  Testament.     Neither   would   they 
pretend  that  they  can  trace  their  existence 
back  through  the  dark  ages  to  the  Apos- 
tles ;  yet  they  are  bold  to  say  they  can 
do  it  with  as  much,  or  with  more  certainty, 
than  any  denomination  now  in  existence. 
The  sentiments  to  which  they  hold,  and 
the  principles  that  distinguish  them  from 
the  religious  world,  they  think,  they  are 
able  to  show,  were  taught  by  the  Apostles, 
and   practised   by  the  early   Christians. 
That  the  seventh  day  Sabbath,  was  ob- 
served by  the  Church,  until  the  decree  of 
Constantine,  profane  history  abundantly 
shows ;  and  very  soon  all  the  Roman  do- 
minions felt  the  eflects  of  God's  law  being 
made  void  by  human  traditions. 

Ahhough  the  mystery  of  iniquity  began 
to  work  before  the  Apostles  left  the  stage, 
|l  it  had  not  shown  itself  supported  by  the 
secular  arm,  until,  under  the  pretence  of 
doing  honor  to  Jesus  Christ,  God's  law 
was  set  at  naught,  and  human  laws, 
unjust  and  cruel,  enacted  in  its  stead. 

In  Chambers's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  he  says,  "  In  321,  the  seventh 
day  was  observed  in  Rome,  and  the  enact- 
ing of  Constantine's  laws,  relative  to  the 
I  oYjservation  of  the  first  day,  shows,  that  it 
Was  not  regarded  as  holy  time." 
Robinson  in  his   History   of  Baptism 


says,  "  That  there  were  forty-four  Jewish 
Christian  churches  in  Rome,  which  must 
have  been  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century."  What  is  required  to  constitute 
a  Jewish  Christian  Church,  in  Mr.  Robin- 
son's opinion,  is  evident  from  what  he 
says  of  the  Council  of  Bishops,  in  517. 
He  calb  them,  **African  Jewish  Chris- 
tians." The  charge  alleged  against  them 
is,  that  in  one  of  their  canons  they  had 
done  something  towards  regulating  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  probable 
that  those  forty-four  churches  in  Rome, 
were  guilty  of  the  same  offence, 

Mosheim  gives  an  account  of  a  sect  in 
the  twclflh  century,  in  Lombardy,  who 
were  called  Passagenians,  or  the  circum- 
cised ;  they  circumcised  their  followers, 
and  celebrated  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The 
account  of  their  practising  circumcision  is 
doubtless  a  slanderous  story  ;  and,  because 
they  observed  the  seventh  day,  they  were 
called,  by  way  of  derision,  Jews. 

There  were  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in 
Transylvania.  Francis  JDavidis,  first 
chaplain  to  the  court  of  Sigismund^  the 
prince  of  that  kingdom,  and  after^'ards 
superintendent  of  all  the  Transylvania 
churches,  was  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist. 
(Bened's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  414.) 

As  these  Eastern  churches  have  uni- 
formly practiced  immorsion  for  Imptism, 
these  extracts  show  that  there  have  been 
Christian  churches  from  the  earliest  agt?s 
of  Christianity,  who  agree  in  sentiment 
with  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  America. 
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But  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  English 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  orignated  from  these 
Eastern  churches,  or  whether  they  were 
led  to  embrace  their  views  from  the  Scrip- 
tures only;  their  views  have  ever  been 
the  same  as  those  entertained  by  the 
earlier  Christians,  who  have  observed  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week.  At  what  time 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  first  made  their 
appearance  in  England,  is  uncertain.  It 
I  is  apparent  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  their^ 
early  settlement  of  Great  Britain,  were 
many  of  them  SeventR  Day  Bi^tista. 
But  the  same  tyranny  that  aflfected  the 
Church  at  Rome,  spread  its  baneful  influ- 
ence over  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

2)r.  Cluimhers  says,  "There  was  a 
sect  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
we  have  no  particular  account  of  their 
churches  until  about  1650.*'  In  1668 
there  were  nine  or  ten  churches,  besides 
many  scattered  disdples  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  About  this  time  there 
was  much  debate  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  controversy  became 
sharp ;  there  were  engaged  in  it,  on  both 
sides,  men  of  learning  and  ability,  and 
some  of  their  works  are  still  extant 

While  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
their  privileges  peaceably,  they  prospered, 
notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press.  In  1668,  Mr.  Edward 
Stennctt,  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  minister, 
and  pastor  of  a  church  in  England,  writes 
to  his  friends  in  America,  and  says,  the 
churches  here  have  their  liberty,  but  we 
hear  that  strong  bonds  are  making  for  us. 
And  it  was  this  good  man^s  lot  to  bear  a 
part  of  the  persecutions  of  that  day.  For 
the  Conventicle  Act  forbid  them  to  meet 
on  the  Sabbath  for  worship  at  any  rate. 
If  they  met  on  the  Sabbath,  they  had  to 
do  it  by  stealth;  whilst  their  enemies 
were  ever  watchful,  to  find,  if  possible, 
some  accusation  against  them.  Mr.  Sten- 
nett  was  arrested  under  pretence  that  he 
held  meetings  in  his  house,  which  m^t- 
ings  he  had  held  in  his  hall  for  a  long 
time,  but  they  were  managed  with  so  much 
discretion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  those 
inimical  to  them  to  be  admitted,  so  as  to 
appear  as  witnesses  against  the  persons 
who  met  there.  At  length  a  neighboring 
clergyman,  resolved  to  suborn  witnesses, 
but  in  this  he  was  defeated.    And  he  was 


a  clergyman  who  had  professed  great 
friendship  for  Mr.  Stennett.  Mr.  Stennett 
knowing  that  no  proof  of  those  charges  by 
those  witnesses,  could  be  made  justly,  he 
resolved  to  traverse  it.  Various  circum- 
stances occurred  that  were  all  in  his 
favor ;  so  that  when  Mr.  Stennett  came  to 
Newburg,  neither  prosecutor  nor  witness 
appearing  against  him,  he  was  discharged. 
Afier  this  he  was  confiped  a  long  tisB  in 
prison. 

Many  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  min- 
isters were  taken  from  their  families  and 
congregations,  and  were  cast  into  prison. 
Among  the  number '  was  Rev.  Joseph 
Davis,  who  was  a  long  time  prisoner  in 
Oxon  Castle.  Francis  Bamfield  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  his  time. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  a 
number  of  years  a  nunistier  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  In  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars  he  was  against  the  Parliament,  and 
q>posed  to  the  Protector's  usurpation ;  he 
su^red  much  on  that  account.  At  what 
time  he  became  a  Baptist  is  not  known, 
but  on  the  restoration  of  Charles,  he  was 
treated  with  unrelenting  severity.  In  one 
prison  he  was  confined  eight  years.  After 
that  he  was  released,  went  to  Ix>ndon,  and 
gathered  a  church  that  still  exists  as  a 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church ;  after  that 
he  was  again  imprisoned,  and  there  died 
in  1683. 

Robert  Spaulder  and  John  Mauldin, 
were  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  and  much 
persecuted ;  and  Spaulder  was  even  taken 
out  of  his  grave  by  his  persecutom. 
(Bene's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  417.)  But  the 
most  barbarous  and  cruel  acts  of  perseco- 
tion  were  practiced  upon  John  James,  the 
minister  of  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church 
in  Londim ;  he  was  put  to  death  in  a  most 
cruel  manner  in  1661.  To  take  away  his 
life  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  enemies, 
but  afier  being  hung  at  Tyburn,  he  was 
drawn  and  quartered,  his  quarters  were 
carried  back  to  Newgate  on  the  sledge 
that  carried  him  to  the  gallows ;  they  wore 
afterwards  placed  on  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  his  head  was  placed  on  a  pole,  oppo> 
site  his  meeting  house.  He  went  to  the 
gallows  as  an  innocent  man,  and  died  in 
a  joyful  manner.  This  is  a  brief  narra* 
tive  of  the  prosperity,  trials,  and  sufftrings 
of  the  early  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  Eng- 
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land.  Some  left  the  country,  others  still 
adhered  to  their  peculiar  views ;  even  to 
the  present  day  there  are  a  few  small 
churches  in  England.  There  are  two  in 
London,  one  at  Shoreditch,  one  at  Mill 
Yard,  hut  their  numbers  must  be  small ; 
and  there  are  some  scattering  individuals 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  some  in 
Scotland. 

In  1665,  Mr.  Stephen  Mumfbrd,  a 
Seventh  Day  Baptist,  came  from  England 
to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  soon  Mr. 
Samuel  Hubbard,  a  Baptist,  embraced  his 
views ;  there  were  others  who  soon  cm- 
bnK»d  the  same  sentiments,  but  they  con- 
tinaed  to  travel  together  in  the  same 
church,  until  1671.  Mr.  Hubbard  has 
left  a  manuscript  journal,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  their  separation. 
Soon  after  tlus  ^alluding  to  their  embrac- 
ing the  Sabbath,)  many  hard  things  were 
Kud  to  the  Sabbath-keepers  by  their  breth- 
ren, that  they  had  gone  from  Christ  to 
Moses;  that  the  gentiles  liad  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ten  commandments.  And  in 
1681,  they  came  to  an  open  separation, 
when  these  brethren  and  sisters  entered 
bto  church-fellowship  together,  and  be- 
came the  first  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church, 
j  in  America.  This  little  church  being  thus 
t  constituted,  William  Hiscox  became  their 
■'  first  pastor ;  but  a  hostile  spirit  was  soon 
j  raised  against  this  little  band,  and  laws 
were  enacted  severe  and  criminal  in  their 
i  nature.  John  Rogers,  a  member  of  this 
1  church,  was  sentenced  to  sit  a  certain  time 
'  upon  a  gallows  with  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
I  to  which  he  submitted. 

There  were  mmy  other  severities  prac- 
tised upon  the  Sabbath-keepers  in  New 
'.England,  while  the  Baptists  were  persc- 
jcuted  for  their  baptism.  The  Seventh 
i  Day  Baptists  met  with  opposition  from  all, 
I  and  as  far  as  the  civil  laws  would  permit, 
I  they  suffered  the  dire  effects  arising  from 
i  this  state  of  things. 

Prom  these  and  other  causes  the  pro- 
Igress  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  has 
'  been  very  much  impeded.  Their  history 
^ils  no  remarkable  revolution  in  their 
I  &Tor.  Worldly  honors,  interest,  influence 
.and  convenience  are  against  them,  and 
,'  have  always  been  opposed  to  their  perse- 
:  verance  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
I  The  members  composing  the  church  at 


Newport  have  felt  the  disadvantages  at- 
tending them  in  a  city,  and  for  years  they 
have  been  on  the  decline;  since  many 
have  removed  to  diflerent  parts  of  the 
State,  and  some  made  their  way  into  the 
far  West,  where  they  have  been  the  means 
of  establishing  churches,  some  of  which 
are  large  and  fk)urishing.  But  this  event 
has  not  terminated-  in  extinguishing  the 
little  light;  although  the  mother  church 
has  become  very  weak  and  almost  extinct. 
This  church  has  had  a  succession  of 
worthy  ministers,  the  most  of  them  were 
bom,  ordained,  and  preached,  and  died, 
members  of  that  church. 

The  church  at  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  was 
established  by  brethren  from  Newport,  in 
1708.  For  a  number  of  years  this  church 
numbered  nine  hundred  members,  but 
several  churches  have  since  been  consti- 
tuted in  the  vicinity,  by  members  from 
this  church.  They  still  number  over  five 
hundred  members,  having  two  ordained 
ministers,  and  an  elegant  meeting-house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paucatuck  river. 

From  this  church  there  have  been  sent 
out  many  ministers,  who  have  been  last- 
ing blessings  to  the  cause  of  truth.  There 
are  now  in  Rhode  Island  seven  churches, 
six  ordained  ministers,  and  not  far  from 
one  thou|and  communicants;  and  from 
these  churches  the  tide  of  emigration  has 
taken  hundreds  into  the  western  country. 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut  there  are 
but  two  small  churches,  which  probably 
number  one  hundred  communicants,  and 
but  one  ordained  minister. 

The  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  New  Jer- 
sey arose  from  different  circumstances. 
One  EMmund  Dunham,  a  First  Day  Bap- 
tist member,  became  convinced  that  ho 
and  his  brethren  were  in  an  error  as  it 
regarded  the  Snbhath  of  the  Lord.  Uo 
prcsonted  his  views  to  his  brothron,  and 
a^hout  twenty  of  his  brethren  and  sisters 
came  out  with  him  in  sentiment.  Thoy 
separated  from  the  First  Day  church,  and 
entered  into  covenant  together,  to  walk 
together  as  a  gospel  church,  in  1705,  and 
sent  Edmund  Dunham  to  Rhode  Island  to 
receive  ordination,  and  he  was  chosen  their 
pastor. 

They  are  located  in  the  county  of  Mi^l- 
dlesex,  Piscataway  township,  thirty  mii'^s 
from  New  York  city,  and  six  miles  from 
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New  Brunswick.  As  a  church,  they  have 
been  called  in  years  past  to  pass  through 
many  severe  trials,  but  God  sustained 
them ;  yet  for  a  few  years  past  their  his- 
tory has  been  more  favorable.  They  have 
now  a  neat  and  elegant  house  of  worship, 
and  a  parsonage  farm  on  which  their 
pastor  lives.  At  present  they  number  170 
communicants. 

The  church  at  Plainfield,  was  formed 
of  members  from  this  church,  in  1838, 
They  have  a  beautiful  house  of  worship 
in  the  village  of  Plainfield ;  numbering 
about  70  communicants, — at  present  with- 
out a  pastor. 

A  few  families  removed  from  Piscata- 
way  to  Cumberland  county,  forty  miles 
below  Philadelphia,  at  an  early  day,  and 
a  few  families  of  Welsh  extraction  settled 
there  from  the  State  of  Delaware.  They 
were  constituted  into  a  church,  in  1737. 
Jonathan  Davis  was  their  first  pastor. 
They  are  situated  in  a  pleasant  country, 
at  the  village  of  Shiloh,  where  they  have 
an  ancient  brick  meeting-house,  adjoining 
to  which  is  their  graveyard,  where  a  num- 
ber of  generations  have  been  deposited  to 
wait  until  the  resurrection  mom.  Among 
this  multitude  is  a  number  of  worthy 
ministers,  who  have  finished  their  work 
and  have  gone  to  rest,  and  the  place 
where  they  lie  is  marked  to  th^  stranger 
by  the  large  marble  monument,  on  which 
we  read  a  brief  history  of  their  lives. 
The  church  now  numbers  226  communi- 
cants. 

The  church  in  Salem  County,  New 
Jersey,  was  formed  by  members  from  the 
church  at  Shiloh,  in  1811.  Jacob  Ayars, 
since  deceased,  was  their  y)astor.  They 
are  well  situated,  but  a  few  miles  from 
Shiloh.  They  have  a  comfortable  house 
of  worship,  and  number  near  100  com- 
municants. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  there  ard^ 
four  churches,  four  ordained  ministers,  and 
about  r)00  communicants. 

There  are  a  number  of  families  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists ;  they  have  not  been  constituted  into 
a  church,  but  they  hold  meetings  Sabbath 
days  at  their  own  houses.  The  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  in  the  State  of  Now  York, 
first  moved  from  Rhode  Island,  and  set- 
tled in  different  parts,  so  that  at  the  prcs 


scnt  they  are  nK)re  numerous  than  in  any 
other  State.  There  is  in  this  State  as 
follows : 

In  Rensselaer  County,  two  churches — 
Berlin,  223  communicants ;  Petersburgh, 
142  communicants. 

Madison  County  —  Brookfiold,  three 
churches;  first,  309  communicants;  se- 
cond, 143  communicants;  third,  136  com- 
municants ;  De  Ruyter,  1 45  communicants. 

Chenango  County — Preston,  72  com- 
municants ;  Otselic,  36  communicants. 

Otsego  County — ^Lmcklean,  122  coift* 
municants. 

Jefferson  County — Adams,  218  com- 
municants ;  Houndsfield,  44  communi- 
cants. 

Lewis  County — ^Watson,  45  communi- 
cants. 

Oneida  County — ^Verona,  two  churches ; 
first,  113  communicants ;  second,  20  com- 
municants. 

Cortland  County — ^Truxton,  78  com- 
municants ;  Scott,  181  communicants. 

Erie  County — Clarence,  157  communi- 
cants. 

Cattaraugus  County — ^Persia,  86  com- 
municants. 

Alleghany  County — Alfred,  2  churches ; 
first,  448  communicants;  second,  165 
communicants;  Amity,  32  communicants; 
Scio,  35  communicants;  Independence, 
100  communicants ;  Friendship,  133  com- 
municants; Bolivar,  58  communicants; 
Genesee,  three  churches;  first,  159  com- 
municants ;  second,  47  communicants ; 
third,  54  communicants. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  are  twenty, 
seven  churches,  three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  communicants,  nine- 
teen ordained  ministers,  and  a  number  of 
licentiates. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  this  country 
there  were  five  churches  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  but  there  were 
not  more  than  thirty  menil)ers  in  them  all, 
but  they  have  been  long  since  extinct.  In 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  small 
church,  not  exceeding  20  communicants. 
In  Potter  County,  Pennsylvania,  there  is 
a  church  numbering  41  communicants, 
but  no  minister.  And  in  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  church  number- 
ing 75  communicants.  They  have  a 
meeting-house  and  pastor. 
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In  Pennsylvania,  there  are  three 
churches,  136  communicants,  and  but  one 
ordained  minister. 

The  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  the  State 
of   Virginia,  emigrated   first  from  New 
Jersey,  and  constituted  a  church  in  Har- 
rison County,  at  New  Salem,  1745 ;  they 
now   number    58    communicants.     Lost 
Creek,  61  communicants;   South  Forks 
>|  Hughes  River,  Wood  County,  20  com- 
J!  municants;  North  Forks  Hughes  River, 
{I  15  communicants.     In  Virginia  there  are 
four  churches,  two  ordained  ministers, 
and  154  communicants. 

The  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  Ohio, 
emigrated  from  Virginia  and  New  Jersey, 
and  settled  in  Clark  County,  Pike,  and 
constituted  a  church,  in  1824  ;  they  num- 
ber 30  communicants ;  Port  Jcfierson,  46 
*}  communicants ;  Sciota, 20  communicants; 
Jackson,  38  communicants ;  Stokes,  — 
communicants.  There  arc  in  Ohio,  five 
churches,  three  ordained  ministers,  pro- 
bably 200  communicants,  as  there  is  a 
number  of  settlements  where  churches 
will  soon  be  formed. 

There  aire  numerous  settlements  of 
Seventh  Day  Baptists,  in  Illinois,  although 
1  there  is  but  one  small  church ;  there  is 
'I  also  a  small  church  in  Iowa  Territory. 
ij  There  is  a  number  of  settlements  in 
,1  Michigan,  but  no  church.  In  Wisconsin 
i  Territory,  there  is  a  church  numbering 
•}■  near  100  communicants,  and  two  minis- 
'!  lers.  Besides  thf^sr,  there  arc  scattered 
families  in  every  State,  and  in  almost  ail 

■  our  cities. 

,!  There  are  in  the  United  States  about 
.fifty  churches,  forty  onlained  ministers, 
>|aDd  about  six  thousand  communicants. 
I  They  are  divided  into  four  as.9ociations. 
The  Elastern  Association  includes  the 
ithurchos  in   Rhode   Island,  Connecticut, 

■  ind  New  .Fersoy.  The  Central  Associa- 
tion includes  the  churches  in  the  State  of 
Xew  York,  east  of  the  small  lakes.     The 

,  ^^'estorn  Association  includes  the  churches 
.'in  ihe  western  part  of  New  York  and 
I  Pennsylvania.  The  Southwestern,  the 
'  ♦^hurclKjs  in  Vircinia,  Ohio,  and  all  west 

■  'hemof.     They  have  an  annual  conference 
J  that  meets   yearly.     This   conference   is 
I  composed  of  delegates  from  the  associa- 
tions and  churches,  as  some  churches  do 

|,  not  unite  with  the  associations.     As  they  | 
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are  strictly  congregational  in  their  disci- 
pline, and  every  church  is  an  independent 
body  to  transact  its  own  business :  all  the 
business  done  at  these  meetings  is  to  ex- 
amine different  subjects,  and  impart  in- 
struction to  the  churches  by  way  of  ad- 
vice, there  being  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  independence  of  the  churches.  Every 
church  holds  its  meetings  of  business, 
where  all  business  is  done  by  a  vote  from 
the  body,  all  being  equal  in  power,  and 
no  one  having  any  more  authority  than 
another. 

The  ofHcers  of  the  churches  are  pastors 
and  deacons.  The  business  of  the  pastor 
is  to  instruct  the  people  of  his  charge,  and 
oiiiciate  faithfully  in  his  station  as  a  coun- 
sellor ;  and  he  should  consider  it  his  great 
business  to  preach  the  Word,  to  reprove 
the  disobedient,  to  comfort  the  afflicted, 
and  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  with  the 
bread  of  life,  and  to  administer  to  them 
the  ordinances  of  God's  house,  (baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper ;)  and  it  is  consi- 
dered the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  give  him- 
self wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  "  to 
tJie  edifyins  of  Oic  body  of  Christ.'^ 

The  deacons  arc  chosen  for  life ;  it  is 
their  duty  to  assist  the  pastor  in  his  labors, 
to  see  that  his  wants  are  supplied,  and  that 
all  the  internal  affairs  of  the  church  are 
kept  in  pro|)er  order,  as  it  relates  to  disci- 
pline and  the  temporal  necessities  of  the 
same,  and  that  the  poor  Ixj  not  neglected. 
And,  in  a  word,  they  are  considered  the 
leaders  of  the  church,  and  ought  always 
to  be  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Every  church  has  a  clerk,  whose  duly 
it  is  to  keep  a  faithful  record,  in  a  book, 
of  all  the  proceedinirs  of  the  church,  with 
a  record  of  the  names  of  the  members, 
the  time  of  their  Imptism,  &:c. 

They  havt»  a  weekly  paper  published  in 
the  city  of  New  York, which  is  patronized 
by  the  denomination.  It  has  at  prest»nt 
about  twelve  hundred  subscril)ers,  at  two 
dollars  ])er  year,  in  advance.  Elder 
Greorge  B.  Utter  is  editor  and  proprietor. 

They  have  a  Literary  Institution, 
founded  in  1837,  at  De  Pwn>  ter,  held  by 
stockholders.  The  cost  was  twenty-one 
thousand  dollars.  It  has  iK'en  lalwring 
under  some  difficulties,  and  therefore  has 
not  come  up  to  the  first  expectations ;  but 
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a  number  of  young  men  are  now  pursuing 
their  studies  there,  who  promise  much 
usefulness  to  the  world.  They  have  two 
professors  and  some  primary  teachers,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  institution  are  more 
encouraging. 

They  have  an  Academy  at  Alfred,  Al- 
legany County,  New  York,  which  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  and  has  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  students.  William 
Winyon,  from  Union  College,  is  principal, 
and  Miss  Caroline  Mason  preceptress. 
This  is  a  chartered  institution,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  State. 

For  some  years  they  have  had  a  Mis- 
sionary  Society,  which  holds  its  meetings 
annually,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Conference.  Its  object  is  to 
help  feeble  churches,  and  to  send  the 
gospel  to  the  scattered  families  in  diflerent 
parts,  where  they  are  not  privileged  with 
the  means  of  grace  in  a  church  capacity, 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  others  as  op- 
portunity may  present.  Within  the  last 
twelve  months  a  foreign  mission  has  been 
established.  Elders  Solomon  Carpenter 
and  Nathan  Wardner  together  with  their 
wives,  were  set  apart,  and  sailed  late  last 
fall  for  the  field  of  their  labors,  China. 
News  has  just  been  received  of  their  safe 
arrival  out ;  but  their  precise  location  has 
not  yet  been  decided  on. 

They  likewise  have  a  Hebrew  Mission- 
ary Society,  whose  object  is  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  had  a  missionary  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  some 
tracts  were  published,  addressed  to  that 
people ;  but  no  visible  effects  have  been 
produced.  At  present  the  society  is  doing 
nothing. 

They  have  a  Tract  Society  that  is  at 
present  in  operation,  and  has  been  doing 
something  in  publishing  tracts  on  diflerent 
subjects,  especially  upon  our  particular 
views. 

As  a  denomination  they  wish  to  be  en- 
cagod,  as  far  as  they  possess  the  means, 
in  the  various  benevolent  enterprises  of 
the  day,  and  in  these  they  have  been  (bund 
active. 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 
The  following  was  adopted  as  the  gene- 


ral views  of  the  denomination,  by  a  vote 
of  the  General  Conference,  at  its  meeting 
in  1833. 

I.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  Grod  ,- 
"For  there  is  one  God,"  1  Tim.  ii.  5^ 
and  that  there  is  no  other  God,  1  Cor.  viii. 
4,  6.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,  Acts  viii.  37 ;  and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ,  his  Son.  "  If  so  be  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you,"  Rom.  viii.  9. 
"  God  hath  sent  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
your  hearts,"  Gal.  iv.  6.  "  Christ  in  you 
the  hope  of  glory,"  Col.  i.  27.  "  God 
dwelleth  in  us,"  1  John  iv.  6.  From  these 
texts,  and  many  more  of  like  import,  we 
believe  that  there  is  a  union  existing  be- 
tween the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  that  they  are  equally 
divine,  and  equally  entitled  to  our  adora- 
tion. 

II.  We  believe  that  man  was  made  up- 
right and  good,  and  had  ability  to  have 
remained  so,  but  that  through  temptation 
he  was  induced  to  violate  the  law  of  God, 
and  thus  fell  from  his  uprightness,  and 
came  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  be- 
came a  subject  of  death ;  and  that  all  of 
his  posterity  have  inherited  from  him  de- 
pravity and  death.  "  God  made  man  up- 
right," Eccl.  vii.  29.  "  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image,"  Gren.  i.  27.  "  Because 
thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  yoke  of  thy 
wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which 
I  commanded  thee  saying.  Thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it,  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy 
sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life ;  for  dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  thou  shalt  return."  Gen.  iii.  17- 
19.  "  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sih  hath 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ; 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  for  that 
all  have  sinned."  Rom.  v.  12.  "The 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  for  it 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God."  Rom. 
viii.  7.  "  And  ye  will  not  come  to  me 
that  ye  might  have  life."  1  John  v.  4(L 
"The  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  1  Cor.  vi.  9.  "  They 
did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge.""  Rom.  i.  28.  "  There  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one."  Ps.  xiv.  8. 
"  And  were  by  nature  the  children  of 
wrath."  Ephes.  ii.  3. 

in.    Wo  believe  that  God  so  loved  the 
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worid,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  John  iii. 
16.  That  he  took  on  him  our  nature,  and 
was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  he 
ofiered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  that  he 
suflered  death  upon  the  crois ;  was  buried, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  three  days  and 
thfee  nights,  rose  from  the  dead ;  and  that 
he  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and 
is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man ; 
from  whence  he  will  come  to  judge,  and 
reward  all  men  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  their  bodies.  '*  He  took  on  him 
the  seed  of  Abraham,"  Hob.  ii.  IG ;  and 
**  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  jnan,  he 
humbled  himself  and  become  obedient 
onto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 
Phil.  uL  8.  **  But  now,  in  the  end  of  the 
world,  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself^'  Hcb.  ix.  26. 
"  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth." 
3fatL  xiL  40.  **  He  is  risen  as  he  said." 
;  Matt  xxviii.  6.  «<  So  then  adcr  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  received 
up  into  heaven,  and  sat."  Mark  xvi.  19. 
**  For  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judg- 
j!  ment-seat  of  Christ."  Rom.  xvi.  19.  '<  He 
I  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will 
I  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that 
'  man  whom  he  hath  ordained ;  whereof  he 
;  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  mc^n,  in  that 
he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Acts 
I'l  xvii.  31. 

I     IV.  We  believe  that  by  the  humiliation 

1  and  sufl^rings  of  Christ  he  made  an  afonc- 

I  meat,  and  became  the  propitiation  for  the 

!■  tias  of  the  whole  world ;    but   that   the 

J  Qiture  or  character  of  this  atonement  is 

';  tuch  as  not  to  admit  of  justification  with- 

|iOQt  faith,  or  salvation   without  holiness. 

i^The  Lord  hath  I"' '  on  him  the  iniquity 

i;  of  us  all."  T«nl.in  liii.  6.     "  And  ho  is  the 

i!propitin'.<>n  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  our 

\  sins  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 

World."  1  John  ii.  2.     "  But  we  see  Jesus, 

■  who  was  made  a  little   lower  than  the 

,  aogcls,  for  the  suflbring  of  death  crowned 

,  with  glory  and  honor,  that   he   by  the 

ffrace  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every 

I  inan."   Heb.  ii.  9.     "  Who  will  have  all 

men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  know- 

Nge  of  the  truth."  1  Tim.  ii.  4.    "  There- 

I  fore,   being  justified   by  faith,  we   have 


peace  with  Grod  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Rom.  v.  1.  ''  Without  faith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  Grod."  Heb.  xi.  6. 
**  Follow  peace  with  all  men  and  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
Heb.  xii.  14. 

V.  We  believe  that  regeneratum  is 
essential  to  salvation,  that  it  consists  in  a 
renovation  of  the  heart,  hatred  to  sin,  and 
love  to  God ;  and  that  it  produces  refor- 
mation of -life  in  whatever  is  known  to  be 
sinful;  and  a  willing  conformity  to  the 
authority  and  precepts  of  Christ.  John 
iii.  3 :  2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  Ephes.  ii.  10 ;  James 
ii.  17 ;  1  John  v.  2. 

VI.  As  to  good  works,  we  believe  that 
they  are  not  the  ground  of  the  believer's 
hope,  but  that  they  arc  fruits  essential  to 
a  justified  state,  and  necessary  as  evidence 
of  a  new  birth.  John  xiv.  23. 

VII.  We  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
general  resurrection  of  the  bodies,  both  of 
the  just  and  of  the  unjust*  John  xxviii.  29. 

VIII.  We  believe  there  will  be  a  day  of 
judgment  for  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  shall  judge 
and  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works.  Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Rev.  xxii.  12.        ' 

IX.  We  believe  that  the  righteous  will 
be  admitted  into  life  eternal,  and  that  the 
wicked  shall  receive  eternal  damnation. 
Matt.  xxv.  46. 

X.  We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  they  con- 
tain the  whole  of  (rod's  revealed  will,  and 
are  the  only  infallible  rule  to  faith  and 
duty.  Isaiah  viii.  20. 

XI.  We  believe  that  the  moral  law, 
written  upon  tables  of  stone,  and  recorded 
in  Exodus  xx.,  to  be  morally  and  reli- 
giously binding  upon  the  church.  Matt. 
V.  17. 

XII.  We  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
men,  and  especially  the  church  of  God, 
to  observe  religiously  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week,  as  commanded  in  the  fourth 
precept  of  the  decalogue.  Exodus  xx.  10. 
Mark  ii.  27,  28 ;  Luke  xxiii.  5,  7. 

XIII.  We  believe  that  a  gospel  church 
is  composed  of  such  persons,  and  such 
only,  as  have  given  satisfactory  evidence 
of  regeneration,  and  have  submitted  to 
gospel  baptism.     Acts  ii.  41. 

XIV.  We  believe   that  Christian  bap- 
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tism  is  the  immersion  in  water,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  of  a 
believer  in  Christ,  upon  a  profession  of 
the  gospel  faith  ;  and  that  no  other  water 
baptism  is  valid.  Col.  ii.  12 ;  Rom.  vi.  4 ; 
Ephes.  iv.  5. 

XV.  Concerning  imposition  of  hands, 
I  we  believe  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  primitive  church,  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  newly  baptized  believers ;  and  it 
should  be  perpetuated  in  the  church.  We 
therefore  practise  it.  Acts  viii.  17  ;  Heb. 
vi.  2. 

XVI.  We  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
members  of  the  church,  to  commemorate 
the  sulFerings  of  Christ,  in  partaking  of 
the  Lord^s  Supper,  as  oflen  as  the  church 
shall  deem  it  expedient  and  the  circum- 
stances admit.  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27 ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  26. 

XVII.  As  we  deem  it  unscriptural  to 
admit  to  the  membership  of  the  church 
any  person  who  does  not  yield  obedience 
to  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the 
institutions  of  the  Gospel,  or  who  would 
be  a  subject  of  church  censure,  were  he  a 
member  of  the  church :  so  we  deem  it 
equally  unscriptural  and  improper,  to  re- 
ceive such  at  the  Lord*s  table,  or  to  par- 
take with  them  of  the  Lord^s  Supper.  1 
Cor.  v.  11;  2  Thess.  iii.  6.         * 

THEIR  VIEWS  OF  BAPTISM. 

As  a  denomination  they  practise  what 
is  termed  close  communion.  Their  rea- 
sons for  this  are  the  following : 

They  consider  that  the  Pedobaptist 
brethren  have  perverted  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  by  abandoming  the  original  insti- 
tution, which  was  dipping  or  immersion, 
and  using  that  of  sprinkling  or  pouring. 

They  do  not  charge  them  with  a  wilful 
violation  of  the  divine  rule,  but  with  the 
matter  of  fact ;  while  they  extend  to  them 
charity,  and  believe  them  to  be  sincere. 

On  one  term  only  does  this  great  ques- 
tion rest ;  and  that  is,  What  is  the  original 
import  of  tlie  Greek  word  "  Baptize  7" 
Baptists  have  and  still  contend,  that  the 
word  originally  implied  immersion.  Pe- 
dobaptists  have  contended  that  it  implied 
merely  a  religious  rite,  and  meaning  many 
other  things,  such  as  sprinkling, poutipig^ 
washing,  ^. 


To  these  speculations  they  have  only 
to  apply  their  own  antidote.  The  word 
baptize  is  Greek,  and  in  the  English  lan- 
guage means  just  nothing  at  all,  unless 
they  are  allowed  to  translate  it.  And 
whom  shall  they  call  upon  to  do  it  ?  They 
will  not  take  the  the  translation  of  Bap- 
tists, for  that  may  beget  partiality ;  but 
they  chose  to  take  the  evidence  of  men 
who  spoke  out  before  the  art  of  prevari- 
cation was  so  extensively  known  among 
Protc^stants.  For  when  they  present  Pedo- 
baptist authors,  who  show  tlie  greatest 
marks  of  candor,  they  cannot  be  objected 
to.  In  view  of  these  remarks,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  following  quotations,  they 
are  willing  at  all  times  to  submit  them  to 
a  thinking  community,  as  being  the  doc- 
trine that  is  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
And  to  strengthen  their  faith,  they  have 
the  testimony  of  the  whole  Christian  worid 
in  their  favor. 

LimiER. — "The  term  baptize  is  a 
Greek  work  ;  it  may  be  rendered  immer- 
sion, as  when  we  plunge  something  in 
water,  that  it  may  be  entirely  covered 
with  water.  And  though  that  custom  is 
now  abolished  among  the  generality,  (for 
even  children  are  not  entirely  immersed, 
but  only  have  a  little  water  poured  on 
them,)  nevertheless  they  ought  to  be  oom- 
pletely  immersed,  and  immediately  drawn 
out^for  tJie  etymology  cftJie  tcordectdently 
rcqifires  it,^^ 

Calvin. — "  The  word  baptize,  signifies 
to  immerse.  The  right  of  immersion  was 
observed  by  the  ancient  church.  From 
these  quotations,  and  from  John  iii.  28,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  baptism  was  admin- 
istered by  John,  and  Christ,  by  plunging 
the  whole  body  under  water.  Here  we 
perceive  how  baptism  was  administered 
among  the  ancients,  for  they  immersed 
the  whole  bo<ly  under  water ;  now  it  is  a 
prevailing  practice,  for  a  minister  only  to 
sprinkle  the  body  or  the  head." 

Grotius. — "  That  baptism  used  to  be 
administered  by  immersion,  and  not  ponr- 
ing  or  sprinkling,  appears  both  from  the 
proper  signification  of  the  word,  and  the 
places  chosen  for  the  administration  of  the 
rite,  John  iii.  23 ;  Acts  viii.  28 ;  and  also 
from  the  many  allusions  of  the  Apostles, 
which  cannot  l)e  referred  to  sprinkling.** 
Rom.  vi.  34 ;  Col.  ii.  12. 
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JoHH  WuuBT. — *'  Mary  Welsh,  aged 
eleven  days,  was  baptized  according  to 
the  ctistom  of  the  first  church,  and  the  rule 
of  the  Church  of  England,  by  immersion. 
The  child  was  ill  then,  but  recovered 
ffum  that  hour." 

Buried  with  him^  **  alluding  to  the 
ancient  mode  or  manner  of  baptizing  by 
immersion." 

To  these  testimonies,  and  scores  that 
!  might  be  produced,  of  like  import,  they 
think  that  people  of  candor  ought  to  give 
heed ;  and  if  they  have  given  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  woi^,  it  is  of  itself 
evident,  that  those  that  sprinkle  or  pour 
do  not  baptize.  These  are  their  views, 
and  according  tq  the  principles  laid  down 
they  cannot  extend  to  others  the  commu- 
nido,  until  they  have  complied  with  the 
gospel  rule. 

And  they  consider  it  to  be  perverted, 
in  applying  it  to  infants  and  impenitent 
individuals  without  profession  of  laith. 
No  institution  has  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'* 
for  applying  it  to  infants,  or  the  impeni- 
1  tent.  A  few  testimonies  from  Pedobaptist 
J  authors  may  be  introduced  on  this  point. 

Bishop  Bubttbt. — ^*' There  is  no  ex- 
press precept  or  rule  given  in  the  New 
j  Testament  for  baptizing  infants." 
'  LuTBEB.-— ^'  It  cannot  be  proved  by  the 
^  Saared  Scriptures,  thatinfant  baptism  was 
f  instituted  by  Christ  or  his  disci ploH,  or*thi* 
■  early  Christians  after  the  Aposthv." 

CiTBCELL£cs. — **  The  baptism  of  in- 
*'  hn\B  in  tKc  two  first  centurios  aAer  Christ, 
I'  was  entirely  unknown,  but  in  the  third 
.|Snd  fourth,  was  allowed  by  sjinc  few.  In 
'.  the  fifth  and  following  ages  it  was  ;;pi}er- 
jl  slly  received.  The  custom  of  baptizing 
'^  in&nts  did  not  begin  baibro  the  third  n(rn 
■!  »Aer  Christ  was  bom.  In  the  former  ai»rs 
00  trace  of  it  appears,  and  it  was  intro- 
Airod  without  the  command  of  Christ." 

Thus  they  discover,  that  between  the 
Riiptisfs  and  the  Peilobaptists  there  is  no 
*2reement  in  their  views,  and  no  ngrre- 
'ttont  with  tlie  inspired  word  and  Prdo- 
^ptism — at  loa««t  so  the  Baptists  think, 
ind  so  they  have  a  right  to  think,  until 
*hey  are  better  taught ;  and  therefor^,  as 
iViptists,  they  cannot  in  conscience  ex- 
tPiid  to  them  the  communion.  And  th^ 
•Vriptures  would  condemn  them  for  it,  i^ 
.  they  were  to'  commune  with  those  who 


practise  such  disorder,  by  departing  from 
the  tradition  of  the  Apostles,  and  disobey- 
ing their  epistles.  Eph.  xxxvi.  14.  And 
the  controversy  existing  between  the  Bap- 
tists and  Pedobaptists,  ought  to  be  settled 
and  put  for  ever  to  rest.  This  the  Bap- 
tists cannot  do,  they  cannot  go  to  them, 
but  the  others  can  come  to  the  Baptist 
standard,  without  any  violation  of  con- 
science or  faith.  And  may  the  time  has- 
ten its  onward  flight,  when  in  the  church 
there  will  be  but  "  one  Lord^  ofie  faithy 
one  baptismj*^ 

While  this  arm  of  Popery  is  attached 
to  the  Protestant  church,  they  cannot  with 
any  expectation  of  success,  contend  with 
Catholicism,  even  in  our  own  country. 
With  much  propriety  they  may  say,  Phy- 
siciariy  heal  thyself;  this  the  church  must 
learn,  that  the  **  Bible  alone  is  tlte  reli- 
gion  <f  Protestants.^^ 

VIEWS  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

1.  On  this  point  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, they  differ  from  all  other  denomina- 
tions. And  this  is  the  only  essential  point 
of  diSerence  between  them  and  the  large 
and  respectable  denomination,  the  Asso- 
ciate Baptists.  By  their  belief  and  prac- 
tice, as  it  respects  the  Sabbath,  they  are 
accounted  singular ;  but  they  would  wish 
at  all  times  to  have  the  privilege  of  ren- 
dering their  reasons  for  doing  thus,  espe- 
cially as  by  this  they  are  known  as  close 
communicants.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
here,  to  attempt  to  meet  all  the  objections 
that  are  presented  against  their  views,  by 
men  Who  have  become  wise  above  what  is 
written.  But  it  is  ihtended  merely  to  pre- 
sent their  views  and  reasons  for  thus  be- 
lieving. 

They  believe  that  the  Sabbath  was  in- 
stituted by  God,  and  given  to  our  first 
parents  while  in  the  Garden  of  Eilen  ;  for 
in  this  institution  was  their  happiness  in- 
timately concerned.  As  an  evidence  they 
refiir  to  the  ancients,  and  their  customs. 
They  had  their  days  of  observance.  Noah 
observed  the  ]>eriod  of  seven  days  in  send- 
ing out  the  dove  from  the  ark,  in  pn^fer- 
ence  to  any  other  number.  The  term 
week  is  usofl  in  the  cfintrart  between  Ja- 
cob and  Lahfm.  Bala-im  had  seven  altars, 
and  offered  sev(m  oxen  and  seven  rams 
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upon  them ;  likewise  Job  and  his  friends 
observed  the  term  of  seven  days.  All 
which  (and  others)  go  to  prove  that  the 
ancients  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  Sab- 
bath, and  were  not  lefl  destitute  of  this 
I  exalted  favor,  as  some  suppose,  until  the 
days  of  Moses.  From  Exodus,  xvi.,  we 
have  a  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Is- 
raelites were  not  strangers  to  the  Sabbath, 
long  before  they  came  to  Mount  Sinai, 
where  the  Law  was  given.  For  some  of 
the  people  are  voluntarily  making  prepa- 
rations and  provisions  for  the  Sabbath, 
while  others  are  reprimanded  for  neglect- 
ing it.  And  the  very  language  shows  that 
the  Sabbath  was  not  a  new  institution  to 
them.  "  How  long  refuse  ye  to.  keep  my 
commandments  and  by-laws  ]"  The  very 
language  of  the  fourth  commandment  it- 
self implies  that  they,  had  a  previous 
knowledge  of  it :  "  Remember  the  Sab- 
bath day  to  keep  it  holy."  This  injunc- 
tion is  not  attached  to  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  commandments,  which  evidently  shows 
that  they  had  not  only  been  acquainted 
with  it  before,  but  that  it  was  not  of  the 
least  importance,  as  some  vainly  suppose. 
And  its  being  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  shows  to 
their  satisfaction,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  were  not  without  a  Sabbath  two 
thousand  and  five  hundred  years.  For 
the  blessing  and  the  sanctifying  of  the 
Sabbath  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  first  seventh  day  in  the  order  of  time. 
And  the  reasons  rendered  are,  that  on  it 
God  rested  from  all  his  works.  And  the 
blessing  and  sanctifying  the  day  were 
subsequent  acts,  which  are  given  as  a 
cause  for  its  being  set  apart  from  other 
days  as  a  Sabbath  of  holy  rest  unto  the 
Lord. 

And  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  cause  existed  two  thousand  and  five 
hundred  years  before  the  effect.  Jesus 
Christ  says,  Mark  ii.  27,  "  That  the  sab- 
hath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  siibhath."  Is  it  a  good  thing  ?  were 
there  any  men  of  piety  before  Moses? 
And  in  the  34th  Psalm  we  learn  that  •*  He 
will  withhold  no  good  thing  from  those 
who  walk  uprightly,"  The  early  history 
being  so  silent  about  the  sabbath,  is  no 
evidence  of  its  non-existence,  for  all  the 
history  of  that  age  is  given  in  forty  short 

P  


chapters.  **  We  find,  from  time  inune- 
morial,  the  knowledge  of  weeks  of  seven 
days  among  all  nations.  Israelites, 
Egyptians,  Indians,  Arabians,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  have  in 
ail  ages  made  use  of  weeks  of  seven  days." 
"  And  we  find,  too,  that  the  very  day  that 
God  had  sanctified  as  a  sabbath,  was  re- 
garded still  as  holy  time,  although  thev 
had  forsaken  the  true  worship  of  God. 
Among  those  authors  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :  Homer,  Heskxl,  Callimachus,  Tibul- 
ius,  Philo,  Eusebius,  Clemens  Alexandrius, 
Josephus.  It  has  been,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  that  the  sabbath  was  made  for 
the  Jews  only,  hence  it  is  called  by  them 
a  Jewish  sabbath;  to  this  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  object ;  although  it  is  said, 
in  Exodus,  xxxi.  14,  to  be  a  sign  between 
that  people  and  God,  but  not  between 
them  and  the  Gentiles ;  but  it  has  been 
and  will  be  a  sign  between  them  and  God 
to  the  end  of  time.  And  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  ought  to  put  this  question  for 
ever  to  rest.  Mark  ii.  27,  «<  The  sabbath 
was  made  for  man."  It  ought  to  be 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  God  has  in- 
stituted the  sabbath,  and  required  that  it 
should  be  remembered  and  kept  holy, 
especially  when  it  is  found  among  God*B 
holy  precepts,  written  with  his  own  finger 
upon  tables  of  stone,  and  we  should  not 
try  to  do  away  its  force  by  our  own  tia- 
ditions. 

No  reason  ever  has  been  given  by  any 
person  why  the  law  of  the  sabbath  w^s 
inserted  among  those  precepts  whic.h  are 
universally  allowed  to  be  moral,  unless  it 
partakes  of  the  same  nature.  As  God  is 
the  God  of  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  of  the 
Jews,  so  it  is  tho»duty  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  to  love  him  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments, for  they  are  a  transfer  of 
God^s  perfection;  and  the  revelation  of 
his  will,  as  given  upon  Sinai,  was  and  is 
the  only  moral  rule  that  was  ever  given. 
So  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  come  under 
it,  as  far  as  they  receive  a  knowledge 
thereof,  Isaiah  Ivi.  6,  7.  They  come 
therefore  to  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
that  the  sabbath  was  enjoined  upon  all 
mankind,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  ibnrlh 
commandment, 

2.  They  are  unwilling  lo  admit  that  the 
sabbath  was  changed  1^  divine  appoint- 
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meDt,  or  that  it  ever  will  be.  If  it  was 
not  a  good  sabbath  why  should  it  ever 
have  been  appointed  7  and  if  good,  why 
should  it  be  altered  ?  But  if  we  can  find 
&  divine  warrant  for  a  change,  we  are 
ready  to  confess  our  wrongs  and  forsake 
them.  St.  Pau^  in  Heb.  iv.  9,  says  that 
it  b  a  type  of  the  rest  that  remains  for  the 
people  of^God ;  this  refers  to  tlie  rest  that 
remains  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  and 
types  are  always  continued  until  the  anti- 
tjrpe  comes  to  which  they  allude. 

The  sabbath  law  still  remains  in  full 
feroe,  and  will  until  the  end  of  time,  unless 
God  repeab  it ;  and  if  so,  the  Scriptures 
will  be  as  plain  as  when  it  was  enjoined. 
It  is  a  moral  institution,  (the  reasons  we 
have  already  assigned,)  and  of  perpetual 
obligation,  Psalm  cxi.  7, 8, ''  All  his  com- 
mandments are  sure,  they  stand  fast  for 
ever.**  Their  perpetuity  was  typified  by 
their  being  written  upon  tables  of  stone. 
If  the  sabbath  was  made  for  the  benefit 
of  man,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  its 
discontinuance  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. Erase  a  sabbath  from  the  church 
and  she  would  soon  go  to  ruin ;  and  it  is 
ruin  to  people  to  believe  and  preach  a 
doctrine,  that  would  prove  destruction  if 
practised. 

Let  such  ministers  beware  lest  they  be 

numbered   with   the    slothful   shepherds. 

The  perpetuity  of  this  law  is  asserted  in 

Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  (Matt,  v.) 

%nd  when  he  spoke  these  words,  he  knew 

that  the  ceremonial  law  would  soon  be 

destroyed  by  him,  and  nailed  to  the  cross ; 

therefore   he   must    have  alluded  to  the 

moral  law.     And  in  accordance  with  this 

be  directs  his  disciples  to  pray  **  that  their 

flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  neither  on  the 

isbfaath  day."     And  this  event  was  not 

to  t^e  place  until  about  forty  years  afler 

lii^ crucifixion.    Paul  says,  in  Rom.  iii.  31, 

I  **  Do  we  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ? 

iCJod  forbid,  yea,  we  establLsh  the  law." 

Xoither  do  we  suppose  that  he  meant  to 

I  PfHfase  us  from  this  oUigation,  when  he 

;  snvs,  (ibid.  xiv.  5,  6,)  "  One  man  csteem- 

'  rth  one  day  above  another,"  6tc.,  or,  in 

Oolos^ians,  (ii.    16,  17,)  *•  Let  no  man, 

themfbre,  judi^c  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink, 

or  in  respect  to  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new 

imon,  or  sabbath,  which  are  a  shadow  of 

things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ." 


The  apostle  is  not  speaking  of  the  weekly 
sabbath,  but  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
sabbath,  which  belongs  to  the  ceremonial 
dispensation. 

But  the  question  may  still  be  asked. 
What  day  of  the  week  should  we  now 
keep  holy?  They  at  once  say,  the 
seventh,  not  a  seventh,  but  the  seventh 
day  that  God  sanctified  at  Sinai,  and 
rested  on  when  he  closed  his  work  of 
creation,  which  was  observed  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  the  early  Christians, 
until  the  dark  ages  of  the  church.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  any  derangement  in  the  order  of 
time,  so  as  to  affect  the  observing  the  sab- 
bath. That  perfect  agreement  among  all 
civilized  nations,  places  it  beyond  all 
doubt ;  and  the  church  has  always  been 
known  to  keep  either  the  first  day  or  the 
seventh,  ever  since  her  establishment,  and 
she  has  never  existed  without  a  sabbath. 
And  the  Jews,  scattered  among  all  na- 
tions, have  never  losg  their  sabbath.  So 
that  when  they  shall  be  gathered  back  to 
Judah's  land,  they  will  have  the  same 
identical  sabbath,  that  God  instituted  in 
paradise,  whether  they  go  from  this,  or 
from  other  lands.  But  the  advocates  for 
a  change  of  the  sabbath  are  numerous 
and  learned.  Nevertheless,  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  cannot  embrace  their  senti- 
ments, for  every  man^s  sword  is  turned 
against  his  fellow  ;  among  them  there  is 
no  agreement.  They  refer  to  prophecy, 
and  the  strongest  is  in  Psalm  cxviii.  24, 
"  This  is  the  day  the  Lord  hath  made,  I 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it."  If  this 
alludes  to  any  day,  it  must  be  the  day 
that  God  has  blessed,  and  not  a  new  ap- 
pointment. But  we  are  satisfied  with  be- 
lieving that  this  alludes  to  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation. 

And  Daniel  and  Isaiah,  as  well  as 
Abraham  and  others,  looked  forward  to 
that  day  with  much  interest  and  delight. 
And  they  are  bold  to  say  that  the  pro- 
phets are  entirely  silent  as  to  a  change  of 
the  sabbath.  Another  plea  is,  the  work 
of  redemption  is  greater  than  the  work  of 
creation,  wherefore  the  sabbath  should  be 
changed.  But  they  think  they  are  not  at 
liberty  to  limit  God,  and  say  which  of  his 
works  is  the  greatest ;  they  suppose  that 
he  can  as  easily  make  a  world  as  an  in- 
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sect,  and  redeem  man  as  easy  as  create 
him. 

But  the  advocates  for  the  chinge  of  the 
siibbath  must  fail  accordiDg  to  their  own 
logic ;  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  church 
generally,  though  not  universally,  that 
Christ  was  crucified  on  Friday  i  if,  then, 
any  particular  day  can  be  called  the  day 
of  redemption,  it  must  be  that  on  which 
he  expired  on  the  cross,  and  spilt  his 
blood ;  ^*  for  without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  can  be  no  remission."  He  died  for 
our  redemption,  and  the  gracious  work 
was  doubtless  done  when  he  bowed  his 
head  and  gave  up  the  ghost  and  said.  It  is 
finished.  But  they  do  not  admit  that  any 
personal  act  of  his,  '*  Who  was  made  under 
the  law,"  and  bound  to  obey  its  precepts, 
could  alter  or  change  any  of  its  require- 
ments. 

Another  and  general  plea  is,  that  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  Tradition  says  so,  but  the  Bible 
does  not.  If  it  h^  been  the  mind  of 
Christ  that  the  day  of  his  resurrection 
should  have  been  religiously  regarded  :  we 
would  have  some  positive  information  as 
to  the  day  on  which  he  did  rise ;  but  not 
one  passage  is  there  to  be  found  which 
says  that  he  arose  on  the  first  day,  or 
which  enjoins  its  observance ;  but  there  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  he  did 
not  rise  on  that  day.  This  is  found  in  his 
own  predictions,  Matt.  xii.  40 :  he  declares 
that  he  would  be  "  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  tlic  heart  of  the  earth."  Com- 
pare with  Luke  xxiii.  5,  4.  If  his  predic- 
tion be  true,  he  must  have  arisen  at  the 
close  of  the  day  previous  to  his  appearing 
to  the  women,  in  the  morning.  And  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  1,  we  find  that  the  great  earth- 
quake happened  in  the  end  of  the  sabbath. 
Mary  was  present,  and  an  angel  rolled 
back  the  stone  and  sat  upon  it,  and  told 
her  that  he  was  not  here  but  was  risen, 
referring  her  to  his  own  predictions  while 
with  them. 

Another  reason  rrndcred  is,  that  Christ 
often  met  with  his  disciples  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  Supposing  it  was  so, 
he  met  with  them  on  other  days ;  but  that 
is  no  reason  that  they  should  be  considered 
sabbath  days.  But  probably  they  had 
better  look  attain ;  people  may  have  taken 
it  for  granted  without  evidence.    The  first 


day  after  his   resurrection,  he  appeared 
three  times  to  diflerent  persons,  and  at  dif- 
ferent places.     First  to  the  women  at  the 
tomb,  next  to  the  disciples  on  their  way  to 
Emmaus;  he  journeyed  with  them,  and 
when  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  of 
their  destination,  he  wassknown  of  them 
by  breaking  bread  and  blessing  it.    The 
same  hour  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
found  the  eleven  gathered  together,  and 
while  they  were  telling  what  things  bad 
happened,  Jesus  stood  in  the  midst  of  them 
and  said.  Peace  be  unto  you.    Now  in  aU 
this  day's  transaction,  not  a  word  is  said 
about  sabbatizingf  but  every  evidence  to 
the  reverse;  they  were  journeying,  and 
Jesus  journeyed  with  them,  and  from  Je^ 
rusalem  to  Emmaus  and  back,  is  about 
fifteen  miles.  And  it  seems  passing  strange 
that  he  should  not  have  told  them  that  the 
day  was  holy  to  the  Lord.    And  the  dis- 
ciples were  assembled  at  their  own  lodging 
place,  (Acts  i.  13,)  and  had  not  met  to 
celebrate  the  resurrection;  for  they  did 
not  believe  that  he  had  arisen,  until  con- 
firmed by  the  disciples  from  Emmaus. 
And  there  is  not  the  least  intimation  that 
the  disciples  were  there  until  evening,  or 
that  they  were  there  for  worship.    And  the 
absence  of  Thomas  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  meeting  was  not  agreed  upon 
previously.    The  next  and  only  meetipg 
pretended/to  have  been  held  by  Christ  and 
his  disciples  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
is  mentioned  in  John,  xz.  26.   **  And  after 
eight  days,  &c." — ^But  had  this  interview 
been  on  the  following  first  day,  it  could  „ 
not  afiTord  any  claim  tor  religious  refiard,  D 
for  it  is  not  noticed  as  a  meeting  Awgn^  " 
for  worship.    Mark  xvi.  14,  says,  <*He 
appeared  to  the  eleven  while  at  meat,** 
eating  a  common  meal  at  their  borne 
doubtless.    And  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  this  interview  was  not  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  if  the  other  one  was;  for 
eight  days  had  intervened  between  them, 
where  a  week  has  but  seven  days.    They 
say  then  without  any  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  Christ  has  left  us  no 
example  of  his  regard  for  the  first  day  of 
the  week  as  a  sabbath. 

As  to  the  regard  that  the  Apostles  and 
early  Christians  paid  to  this  day,  all  the 
Scriptures  say  about,  is  contained  in  Acts 
XX.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  7 ;  the  first  relates  to 
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a  meeting  held  in  Troas,  and  Paul 
preached  and  broke  bread  to  them.  Now 
all  this  text  proves  is,  that  Paul  held  one 
meeting  with  these  brethren  on  the  first 
r  day  of  the  week ;  but  there  is  not  the  least 
li  iDtimation  that  it  was  their  common  cus- 
l  torn  to  meet  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
I'  or  that  they  should  or  did  regard  it  as  a 
;;  sabbath.  But  this  meeting  was  incidental, 
::  and  held  on  account  of  the  Apostles  being 
l!  about  to  leove  the  place.  It  was  an  cven- 
jj  ing  meeting ;  and  by  Paufs  speaking  until 
-'■  midnight,  and  continuing  until  break  of 
!-  day,  it  was  on  the  night  part  of  the  day  ; 
|.  and  if  this  meeting  was  held  on  any  part 
i;  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  was  be- 
j.  tween  sun  setting  and  first  day  morning, 
'l  when  Paul  went  on  his  way  ,*  and  tliis  is 
j:  according  to  the  Scripture  mode  of  begin- 
I  ning  the  day,  as  it  was  literally  the  first 
ii  day  of  the  week  after  sunset. 

The  miracle  wrought  upon  Enticus^  in 

'  restoring  him  to  life,  is  probably  the  only 

';  reason  of  this  meeting  being  mentioned, 

I  while  all  the  other  meeting?  that  Paul  held 

■1  while  in  Troas,  were  omitted ;  had  this 

:  been   on  some   other  day  of  the  week, 

'  there  would  not  have  been  a  single  reli* 

gKMis  meeting  held  by  the  disciples  on  any 

put  of  a  first  day,  recorded  in  the  New 

;  Testament.     We  next  notice  1  Cor.  xvi. 

■•  2,  •*  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every 

oae  lay  by  him  in  store,  6ccJ"    Tliis  text 

■  makes  no  mention  of  a  meeting  together, 
'  but  to  lay  by  them  in  store ;  this  contribu- 
tion was  designed  for  the  poor  saints  at 

1  fcnnalem ;  and  they  were  requested  to 
;  have  it   in   readiness  when   Paul  should 

■  crmie  to  receive  it.  Orders  had  been 
Xiven  to  the  church  at  €?lalatia  concerning 
the  same  matter ;  but  they  say  nothing 
concerning  a  first  day  meeting.  But  none 
of  these  or  other  passages  give  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  first  day  was  9ver  dc- 
Mgned  by  God  to  be  a  sabbath.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (on  the  first  day,)  on  th'^  day  of 
Pentecost.  This  tlioy  consider  to  be  only 
«  presumption,  thcro  Ix^in^not  the  slijjhtest 
«*vidoncc  that  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  on 
th-  first  day  of  the  week,  more  than  on 
any  other  dav.  But  by  the  church  gener- 
n'iy,  cspocially  by  ministers,  the  first  day 
of  the  wock  is  called  Lord's  Day,  from 

I  Rev.  i.  10  ;  still  there  is  no  evidence  that 


the  first  day  of  the  week  was  alluded  to 
in  this  expression.  If  it  can  be  applied 
to  any  day,  it  would  be  much  more  appro- 
priate to  suppose  that  it  referred  to  the 
sabbath  day ;  for  Jesus  Christ  says  that 
he  is  '*  Lord  even  of  the  sabbath  day.*' 
But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  John 
meant  either  of  those  days ;  but  that  he 
meant  the  same  day  styled  in  other  parts 
of  the  Scriptures  "  The  day  of  the  Lord." 
And  to  this  day  John  was  carried  in  the 
spirit  and  saw  all  things  as  they  will  take 
place,  1  Cor.  i.  8 ;  Phil.  i.  6.  And  that 
this  refers  to  his  second  coming,  and  not 
to  any  particular  day  of  the  week,  must 
be  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  These  are 
some  of  their  reasons  for  yet  believing 
that  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  is  yet 
the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
that  by  the  church  it  should  be  observed 
as  such. 

But  they  suppose  that  Christ  and  his 
disciples  paid  special  regard  to  the  sabbath 
of  the  fourth  commandment.  It  is  always 
called  by  them  '*  the  sabbath"  in  distinc- 
tion from  any  other  day ;  if  they  had  in- 
tended a  change  this  would  have  been 
calculated  to  mislead  and  deceive.  It  was 
their  custom  to  assemble  for  worship  on 
the  sabbath,  and  not  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week ;  for  the  next  sabbath  aflcr  his 
crucifixion  they  rested  according  to  the 
commandment ;  and  on  the  first  day  they 
were  journeying,  and  went  into  the  coun- 
try. Acts  xiii.  Paul,  while  at  Antioch  on 
the  sabbath  day,  went  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  we  liave  the  sketch  of  a  sermon 
he  preached  on  the  occasion.  And  by  the 
request  of  his  gentile  hearers  he  preached 
to  them  on  the  next  sabbath,  when  nearly 
the  whole  city  came  together. 

At  Philippi,  Paul  and  his  companions 
resorted  down  to  the  river  side  on  the  sab- 
bath day,  and  Lydia  and  her  household 
were  baptized.  Acts,  xviii.  Paul  reasoned 
in  the  syna;joguc  every  sabbath,  and  per- 
suaded the  Jews  an 'I  the  Greeks ;  and  this 
practice  he  continued  a  year  and  six 
months.  At  Ephesus,  likewise,  Paul  went 
into  the  synagogue  and  reasoned  with  the 
Jews.  And  at  Thossalonica  there  was  a 
synagogue  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Paul,  as  his 
manner  was,  went  in  with  thorn,  and  three 
sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of 
the  Scriptures. 
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These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show 
what  was  the  practice  of  the  Apos- 
tles. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Paulas  going  into 
the  temple  and  performing  certain  rights 
of  purification,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting 
slanderous  reports  about  his  practising 
contrary  to  the  law ;  and  in  Acts  xx.  17, 
he  states  that  he  had  committed  nothing 
against  the  customs  of  the  fathers.  And 
was  it  not  contrary  to  their  custom,  to 
keep  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  seventh?  If  so,  then  it  is 
evident  that  Paul  kept  the  seventh  and  not 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  for  the  Sabbath. 
The  Jews,  who  were  always  ready  to  ac- 
cuse them  of  wrong,  never  upbraided 
them  with  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath^ 
which  would  have  been  the  case,  had 
there  been  an  occasion.  The  opposition 
made  to  these  sentiments,  are  supported 
by  the  feelings  and  circumstances  of  their 
opponents,  and  not  by  the  word  of  Grodl. 
But  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
practice  of  the  early  Christians. 

Athanasius,  a.  D.  840,  "  We  assem- 
ble on  Saturday,  not  that  we  are  infected 
with  Judaism,  but  only  to  worship  Christ 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.*' 

Socrates,  A.  D.  412,  "  Touching  the 
Communion,  there  are  sundry  observa- 
tions ;  for  almost  all  the  churches  through- 
out the  world  do  celebrate  and  receive  the 
holy  mysteries  every  Sabbath.  Yet  the 
Egyptians  adjoining  Alexandria,  together 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  of  a  tra- 
dition, do  celebrate  the  Communion  on 
Sunday,  when  the  festival  meeting  through- 
out every  week  was  come.  I  mean  the 
Saturday,  and  the  Sunday,  upon  which 
the  Christians  are  wont  to  meet  solemnly 
in  the  church,"  &c. 

EusEBins,  A.  D.  825,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Chambers,  says  that  in  his  time  the  Sab- 
bath was  observed  no  less  than  Sun- 
day. 

Calvih.    The  old  Fathers  put  in  the 


place  of  the  Sabbath,  the  day  we  call 
Sunday. 

SozoMBN  has  delivered  down  a  tradi- 
tion, that  at  Constantinople,  and  almost 
among  all  the  churches.  Christians  did 
assemble  on  the  Sabbath,  and  also  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week ;  but  at  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  not  so. — ^Magdebur.  4th  Cent, 
fol.  224. 

Phblps. — *«  Indeed  so  prevalent  was 
this  party  (Sabbath-keepers)  at  one  time, 
and  so  superstitious  withal  in  their  obser- 
vance of  the  seventh  day,  that  to  coun- 
teract it,  the  council  of  Laodioea,  about 
A.  D.  850,  passed  a  decree  saying,  It  is 
not  proper  for  Christians  to  Judaize,  and 
to  cease  from  labor  on  the  Sabbath,  but 
they  ought  to  work  on  this  day,  and  put 
especial  honor  upon  the  Lord's  day,  by 
refraining  from  labor,  as  Christians.  If 
any  one  be  found  Judaizing,  let  him  be 
anathematized." — PtrpetwUy  Sab,  p.  151. 

Kingsbury. — ^Those  who  lived  imme^ 
dlatcly  after  Christ  did  not  misunderstand 
allusions  to  these  different  institutk)ns. 
They  all  understood  Sabbath^  when  used 
alone,  to  refer  to  the  seventh  day,  or 
Jewish  rest,  and  never  the  first  day.  Nor 
was  it  till  after  the  disputes  between  the 
Jewish  and  Grentilo  converts  had  mainly 
subsided,  and  civil  rulers  (Romans)  had 
required  the  observance  of  Lord*s  day, 
and  forbidden  the  keeping  of  the  seventh, 
that  the  term  Sabbath^  was  applied  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  It  was  not  until 
A.  D.  603,  that  a  papal  decree  was  made 
prohibiting  the  observance  of  the  Sah" 
bath,— The  Sab.  p.  206. 

With  the  light  that  the  Bible  reflecU 
upon  this  subject,  and  from  the  practice 
of  the  early  Christians,  they  are  con- 
strained to  believe  and  practise  as  they  do, 
notwithstanding  the  great  body  of  the 
Christian  world  is  arrayed  against  them  ; 
but  they  are  assured  that  they  have  truth 
in  their  favor,  and  that  it  is  mighty,  and 
will  ere  long  prevail. 
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BT  WILLIAM  M.  FAHNEdTOCK,  M.  D.,  BORDENTOWN,  N.  J. 


Aaoirr  tlie  year  1604,  a  controversy 
908  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  in  which  vigorous  at- 
tempts were  made  to  reform  some  of  the 
error*  of  the  church,  and  with  the  design 
of  prooioting  a  more  practical,  vital  reli- 
gioD.    This  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  pious  Spener,  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendent of  the  court  of  Saxony,  was  op- 
posed, violently,  and  afler  having  bestowed 
upon  them,  in  ridicule,  the  epithet  of  Pie- 
tiita,  they  were  suppressed  in  their  public 
I  ministrations  and  lectures,  by  the  Consis- 
tory of  Wittembei^.  Notwithstanding  they 
were  prohibited  from  promulgating,  pub- 
lidy,  their  views  and  principles,  it  led  to 
I  inquiry  among  the  people.     This  state  of 
'  things  continuing,  many  learned  men  of 
difienrent  universities  left  Europe  and  emi- 
grated to  America,  whilst  others  remained 
and  persevered  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  they  had  commenced  with  so  much 
diligence.     In  the  year  1708,  Alexander 
Mack,  of  Schriesheim,  and  seven  others  in 
I  Schwartzenau,  Germany,  met  together,  re- 
gularly, to  examine  carefully  and  impar- 
tially, the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  ascertain  what  are  the  obligations  it 
imposes  on  professing  Christians;  deter- 
mining to  lay  aside  aU  preconceived  opin- 
ions and  traditional  observances.      The 
result  of  Aieir  inquiries  terminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  society  now  called  the 
Dunkers,  or  First  Day  German  Baptists. 
I  Meeting  with  much  persecution  as  they 
grew  into  some  importance,  as  all  did  who 
.  had  independence  enough  to  dificr  from  the 


popular  church,  some  were  driven  into 
Holland,  some  to  Crefelt  in  the  Duchy  of 
Cleves,  and  the  mother  church  voluntarily 
removed  to  Serustervin,  in  Friesland ;  and 
from  thence  emigrated  to  America  in  1710, 
and  dispersed  to  difierent  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Germantown,  Skippack,  Oley, 
Conestoga,  and  elsewhere.  They  formed 
a  church  at  Germantown  in  1723,  under 
the  charge  of  Peter  Becker.  The  church 
grew  rapidly  in  this  country,  receiving 
members  from  the  banks  of  the  Wissahic- 
con  and  from  Lancaster  county,  and  soon 
afler  a  church  was  established  at  Muehl- 
bach,  (Mill  creek,)  in  that  county.  Of  this 
community  was  one  Conrad  Beissel,  a  na- 
tive of  Germany.  He  had  been  a  Presby- 
terian, and  fled  from  the  persecutions  of 
that  period.  Wholly  intent  upon  seeking 
out  the  true  obligations  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  proper  observance  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  it  imposes,  stripped  of  human 
authority,  he  conceived  that  there  was  an 
error  among  the  Dunkers,  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  day  for  the  sabbath — that  the 
seventh  day  was  the  command  of  the  Lord 
God,  and  that  day  being  established  and 
sanctified,  by  the  Great  Jehovah,  for  ever, 
and  no  change,  nor  authority  for  change 
ever  having  been  announced  to  man,  by 
any  power  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  solemn 
decree  of  the  Almighty — a  decree  which 
he  declared  that  he  had  sanctified  for  ever, 
— he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  contend  for 
the  observance  of  that  day.  About  the 
^ear  1725,  he  published  a  tract  entering 
mto  a  discussion  of   this  point,  which 
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created  some  excitement  and  disturbance 
in  the  Society  at  Mill  Creek ;  upon  which 
he  retired  from  the  settlement,  and  went 
secretly  to  a  cell  on  the  banks  of  the  Co- 
calico,  (in  the  same  county,)  which  had 
previously  been  occupied  by  one  Eiimelich, 
a  liermit.  His  place  of  retirement  was 
unknown  for  a  long  time  to  the  people  he 
had  left,  and  when  discovered,  many  of 
the  Society  at  Mill  Creek,  who  had  become 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  proposition 
for  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  settled 
around  him  in  solitary  cottages.  They 
adopted  the  original  sabbath — the  seventh 
day — for  public  worship,  in  the  year  1726 ; 
which  has  ever  since  been  observed  by 
their  descendants,  even  unto  the  present 
day. 

In  the  year  1732,  the  solitary  life  was 
changed  into  a  conventicle  one,  and  a 
Monastic  Society  was  established  as  soon 
as  the  first  buildings  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose were  finished'— May,  1733,— consti- 
tuting, with  the  buildings  subsequently 
erected  by  the  community,  the  irregular, 
enclosed  village  of  Ephrata.  The  habit 
of  the  Capuchins,  or  White  Friars,  was 
adopted  by  both  the  brethren  and  sisters ; 
which  consisted  of  a  shirt,  trowsers,  and 
vest,  with  a  long  white  gown  and  cowl,  of 
woollen  web  in  winter,  and  linen  in  sum- 
mer. That  of  the  sisters  differed  only  in 
the  substitution  of  petticoats  for  trowsers, 
and  some  little  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of^ 
the  cowl.  Mon^istic  names  were  given  to 
all  who  entered  the  cloister.  Onesimus 
(Israel  Eckerlin)  was  constituted  Pnor, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Jabez,  (Peter  Mil- 
ler,) and  the  title  of  Father — spiritual 
father — was  bestowed  by  the  Society,  upon 
Beissel,  whose  monastic  name  was  Fried- 
sam ;  to  which  the  brethnm  afterwards 
added  Gottrecht  —  implying,  together, 
Peaceable  God-right.  In  the  year  1740, 
there  were  thirty-six  single  brethren  in  the 
cloister,  and  thirty-five  sisters ;  and  at  one 
time,  the  Society,  including  the  members 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  numbered  near- 
ly three  hundred. 

The  community  was  a  republic,  in  which 
all  stood  upon  perfect  equality  and  free- 
dom. No  monastic  vows  were  taken, 
neither  had  they  any  written  covenant,  as 
is  common  in  the  Baptist  churches.  The 
New  Testament  was  their  confession  of 


faith,  their  code  of  laws,  and  their  church 
discipline.  The  property  which  belonged 
to  the  Society,  by  donation,  and  the  labor 
of  the  single  brethren  and  sisters,  was 
common  stock ;  but  none  were  obliged  to 
throw  in  their  own  property,  or  giv,e  up 
any  of  their  possessions.  The  Society  was 
supported  by  the  income  of  the  farm,  grist 
mill,  paper  mill,  oil  mill,  fulling  mill,  and 
the  labor  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
cloister. 

The  principles  of  the  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tist Society  of  Ephrata,  but  little  under- 
stood, generally,  and  much  misrepresented 
abroad,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words, 
viz. : 

1.  They  believe,  that  "all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  .doctrine,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works ;"  and,  therefore,  they 
receive  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith, 
covenant,  and  code  of  laws  for  church 
government.  They  do  not  admit  the  least 
license  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment—do not  allow  one  jot  or  tittle  to  be 
added  or  rejected  in  the  administration  of 
the  ordinances,  but  practise  them  precisely 
as  they  are  instituted  and  made  an  example 
by  Jesus  Christ  in  his  word. 

2.  They  believe  in  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  trinity  of  the 
Godhead ;  having  unfurled  this  distinctive 
banner  on  the  first  page  of  a  hymn  book 
which  they  had  printed  for  the  Society  as 
early  as  1739,  viz.:  "There  are  three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  these 
three  are  one.  And  there  are  three  that 
bear  witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the 
water,  and  the^  blood;  and  these  three 
agree  in  one." 

3.  They  believe  that  salvation  ia  of 
grace,  and  not  of  works ;  and  they  rely 
solely  on  the  merits  and  atonement  of 
Christ.  They  believe,  also,  that  that 
atonement  is  sufficient  for  every  creature — 
that  Christ  died  for  all  who  will  call  upon 
his  name,  and  offer  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance ;  and  that  all  who  come  unto  Christ 
are  drawn  of  the  Father. 

4.  They  observe  the  original  Sabbath, 
the  seventh  day^  finding  no  other  day  com- 
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muided  ia  the  Scriptures  to  be  regarded 
as  kofy  Ume^  hallowed  and  sanctified  by 
the  Lmiy  nor  any  other  directed  to  be 
kept  in  its  stead ;  and  believing  that  it  re- 
quires an  authority  equal  to  the  Great  In- 
sdtufor  to  alter  any  of  His  decrees,  they 
reject  any  other  substitute  as  the  invention 
of  the  Ifon  of  Sin,  of  whom  it  was  fure- 
toU  by  Daniely  that  he  would  attempt  to 
safafvert  the  order  of  the  Almighty,  and 
change  times  and  laics.  They  maintain 
that,  as  he  blessed  and  sanctified  that  day 
forever,  which  has  never  been  abrogated 
ID  his  word,  nor  any  Scripture  to  be  found 
to  warrant  that  construction,  it  is  still  as 
binding  as  it  was  when  it  was  reiterated 
amid  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai.  To 
alter  so  positive  and  hallowed  a  command- 
ment of  the  Almighty,  they  consider  would 
reqniie  an  explicit  edict  from  the  Great 
Jehovah.  It  was  not  foretold  by  any  of 
the  prophets,  that  with  the  new  dispensa- 
tion there  would  be  any  change  in  the 
sabbath,  or  any  of  the  commandments. 
Christ,  who  declared  himself  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath,  observed  the  seventh  day, 
and  made  it  the  day  of  his  especial  minis- 
trations; nor  did  he  authorize  any  change. 
The  Apostles  have  not  assumed  to  do 
away  the  original  sabbath,  or  give  any 
command  to  substitute  the  first  for  the 
seventh  day.  The  circumstance  of  the 
disciples  meeting  together  to  break  bread 
on  the  first  day,  which  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  pretext  for  observing  that  day,  is 
simply  what  the  seventh  day  people  do  at 
this  day.  The  sacrament  was  not  admi- 
nistered by  Christ  nor  by  the  Apostles  on 
the  sabbath,  but  on  the  tirst  day,  counting 
u  the  people  of  Ephrata  still  do,  the 
evening  and  the  morning  to  make  the 
day. 

5.  They  hold  to  the  apostolic  baptism 
—believers'  baptism — ond  administer  trine 
immersion,  with  the  laying  on  of  hands 

'I  tnd  prayer,  while  the  recipient  yet  remains 
^  kneeling  in  the  water.  And  while  they 
!  confine  this  ordinance  to  persons  who  have 
ll  arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  children  of 
'  believing  parents  are  dedicated  unto  the 
,1  Lord,  in  the  public  Assembly,  and  re- 
I.  ceivcd  into  the  care  of  the  Church,  by  the 
i  laying  on  of  hands ;  acconling  to  the  ex- 
'  ampleofour  blessed  Saviour,  Mark,  10;  16. 

6.  They  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  at 


night,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour ; — wash- 
ing at  the  same  time  each  other's  feet, 
agreeably  to  his  command  and  example, 
as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Idth  chapter 
of  the  Evangelist  John,  14th  and  15t]i 
verses.  This  is  attended  to  on  the  even- 
ing after  the  close  of  the  sabbath — the 
sabbath  terminating  at  sunset  of  the  seventh 
day ;  thus  making  the  supper  an  imitation 
of  that  instituted  by  Christ,  and  resem- 
bling also  the*  meeting  of  the  Apostles  on 
the  first  day  to  break  bread,  which  has 
produced  much  confusion  in  some  minds 
in  regard  to  the  proper  day  to  be  observed. 
They  disclaim  the  right  of  withholding  the 
holy  sacrament  from  any  disciple,  who 
professes  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
claims  the  privilege,  as  a  follower  of  the 
Crucified  Redeemer,  by  presenting  himself 
at  the  table;  without  assuming  to  judge 
who  is  worthy  and  who  unworthy ;  but 
adhere  to  the  words  of  Paul :  Let  a  man 
examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that 
bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup.  1  Cor.  9 :  38. 
Therefore,  judge  nothing  before  the  time, 
until  the  Lord  come,  who  will  bring  to 
light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and 
will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the 
hearts:  and  then  shall  every  man  have 
praise  of  God.  Id.  4 :  5.  They  nlso  con- 
sider it  essential  to  adhere  literally  to  the 
time^  manfier,  and  practice  of  all  ihe  or- 
dinances and  injunctions  of  Christ,  as  llicy 
are  recorded  in  the  gospel,  as  near  as  they  j 
are  capable  of  comprehending  and  imitat-  . 
ing  them ;  as  they  hold,  that  to  deviate  ! 
from  the  letter,  is  to  deviate  from  the  spirit  | 
of  it,  I 

Celibacy  they  consider   a   virtue,   but 
never  require  it,  nor  do  they  take  any  i 
vows  in  reference  to  it.     They  never  pro-  ; 
hibited  marriage  and  lawful  intercourse,  i 
between  the  sexes,  as  is  stated  by  some 
writers,  but  when  two  concluded  to  be 
joined  in  wedlock,  they  were  aided  by  the  • 
Society.     It  (celibacy)  was  urged  as  being  , 
more  conducive  to  a  holy  life,  for  Paul 
saith  :  "  They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do  , 
mind  the  thintrs  of  the  flesh  :  but  they  that 
are  after  the  spirit,  the  things  of  the  spirit." 
And  again  :  "  He  that  is  unmarried,  careth 
for  the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord, 
how  he  may  please  the  Lord  ;  but  he  that 
is  married  careth  for  the  things  of  th^; 
world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife.  There 
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is  this  diflerence  between  a  wife  and  a  vir- 
gin. The  unmarried  women  careth  for 
the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be 
holy,  both  in  body  and  in  spirit :  but  she 
that  is  married  careth  for  the  things  of  the 
world,  liow  she  may  please  her  husband ; 
— I  say  therefore  to  the  unmarried  and 
widows :  It  is  good  for  them  if  they  abide 
even  as  I."  And  they  also  consider  that 
those  who  sacrifice  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
and  live  pare  virgins,  for  Christ's  sake, 
will  be  better  fitted  to,  and  will,  enjoy  the 
first  places  in  glory,  St.  John,  in  the  Re- 
velation, says:  "I  looked  up,  and  lo,  a 
Lamb  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  and  with  him 
an  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand, 
having  his  Father's  name  written  in  their 
foreheads.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and 
as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder :  and  I 
heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with 
their  harps :  and  they  sung  as  it  were  a 
new  song  before  the  throne,  and  before  the 
four  beasts,  and  the  elders :  and  no  man 
could  learn  that  song  but  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand,  which  were  re- 
deemed from  the  earth.  These  are  they 
that  arc  not  defiled  with  women  ;  for  they 
are  virgins.  These  are  they  which  follow 
the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.  These 
were  redeemed  from  among  men,  being 
the  first  fruits  unto  God  and  unto  the 
Lamb."  This  was  a  fond,  cherished  sub- 
ject, and  was  constantly  inculcated.  It 
may  be  considered  the  ground  of  the  in- 
stitution at  Ephrata,  whose  prosperity  and 
advancement  was  dependent  on  it  being 
properly  appreciated.  It  was  sedulously 
kept  before  them,  by  their  ministers,  in  its 
brightest  colors ;  and  all  the  Scripture, 
which  was  not  a  little,  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  to  inspire  them  with  perseverance 
and  faithfulness.  It  promised  capabilities 
which  others  could  not  possess  in  the 
divine  life,  and  also  held  out  the  brighter 
rewards  of  heaven.  It  was  a  prolific  sub- 
ject for  many  of  their  hymns,  which 
seemed  to  hallow  and  sanctify  virginity. 
I  have  seen  one,  an  occasional  hymn,  for 
they  multiplied  new  hymns  for  every  par- 
ticular meeting  or  celebration — one  of 
which  is  very  beautiful  indeed,  and  which 
was  a  prophecy  respecting  Ephrata — a 
prophecy  which  has  been  verified.  It  in- 
Yokes  steadfastness  of  purpose  among  the 


brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Cloister,  and 
laments  the  downfall,  in  prospect  of  any 
declension,  in  most  afiecting  strains.  The 
following  is  a  stanza  from  the  hymn  above 
alluded  to : 


Aach  Ephrata,  wird  hier  so  laage  stehen, 
Als  Jungfrauen  darinn  am  Reihen  gehea; 
Wann  aber  dieser  Adel  wird  aiS'bGBren, 
So  wird  die  Rache  diesen  OrtversUBren. 


They  do  not  approve  of  paying  their 
ministers  a  salary.  They  think  tb^  gos- 
pel was  sent  without  money  and  without 
price,  and  that  every  one  called  to  preach 
the  word,  should  do  it  from  the  love  of  the 
cause,  and  in  this  matter  to  (bllow  the  ad* 
vice  and  example  of  P&ul.  However, 
they  never  had  any  scruples  in  afibrdiog 
their  ministers  such  supplier  of  life  as  they 
possess  themselves,  and  they  gave  them 
the  same  support  the  other  brethren  en- 
joyed. Individual  members  may  give,  as 
presents,  what  to  them  seemeth  fit,  in 
money,  goods,  &c. ;  and  whenever  the 
minister  travels  for  relisious  purposes,  if 
needy,  he  is  supplied  with  money  out  of 
the  treasury  to  bear  his  expenses. 

These  are  the  great  and  leading  tenets 
and  principles  of  the  German  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  many  other  minor  points  of  not  suffi- 
cient importance  to  enumerate  in  detail, 
which  may  better  be  adverted  to  in  reply- 
ing to  some  errors  which  writers  have 
saddled  upon  them,  and  which  cannot, 
properly,  be  considered  as  tenets  and 
principles,,  but  only  as  peculiarities.  I 
cannot,  here,  go  into  an  exposition  of  the 
peculiar  views  of  this  people,  nor  enter 
into  the  minutia  of  the  manner  of  per^ 
forming  all  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances. 
I  would  merely  remark  in  regard  to  their 
regular  worship,  that  they  commence  with 
a  hymn,  then  prayers,  (kneeling,)  and 
afler  a  second  hymn,  the  minister  requests 
one  of  the  brethren  (any  one)  to  read  a 
chapter  out  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they 
are  at  liberty  to  choose  from  any  part  oi* 
the  Bible, — he  then  expounds  the  chapter ; 
tracing  its  bearings  and  historical  connec- 
tion with  the  prophets  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  afler  which  the  Exhorters  enforce 
the  duties  it  inculcates,  and  should  any 
member,  brother  or  single  sirter,  be  able 
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to  impiOTe  the  subject  still  farther,  or  have 
any  remarks  relative  to  the  topic  to  make, 
is  at  perfect  freedom  to  express  them. 
Prayer  and  nnging,  with  the  reading  of  a 
psalm,  instead  of  a  benediction,  conclude 
the  service.  At  another  time,  and  in  an- 
other place,  I  may  enter  into  a  full  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  and  ordinances  of 
this  Society,  and  exhibit  at  length  their 
doctrines,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they 
are  predicated, 

*  Tliis  Society  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sented by  writers  who  know  but  little  of 
them,  and  mostly  draw  on  their  imagina- 
tions And  the  libels  of  the  persecutors  of 
the  Society,  for  the  principles  of  this  peo- 
ple. In  a  short  notice  of  Ephrata  in  Gor- 
don's Gazetteer  of  Pennsylvania,  drawn 
from  an  account  published  by  one  not 
very  frigidly  to  the  Society,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, several  errors  were  inadvertently 
ajDd  unconsciously  promulgated  by  tl^ 
respected  author.  The  good  and  devout 
Founder  is  represented  as  a  crafly,  de- 
signing usurper  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  as  assuming  titles,  honors,  and  power. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  full 
refutation  of  these  charges,  which  are 
without  fbundatk)n,  and  could  only  have 
originated  in  gross  ignorance,  or  shameful 
|j  widcednees.     Beissel,  who  had  been  edu- 

I  cated  in  the  Calvinistic  faith,  Icfl  Europe 
;t  that  he  might  enjoy  freedom  of  opinion  in 
;l  America ;  he  withdrew  from  the  Society 

of  Dunkers  at  Mill  Creek,  because  his 
\\  views  on  the  sabbath  produced  some  dis- 
||  aeosi(» ;  and  adcr  he  was  drawn- from  his 
!  Inclusion  by  love  for  those  who  cnmo  and 
I'  spUlcd   around   him,   and    entreated   his 

II  ministry,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  and 
1  property  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
jl Society;  giving  the  management  of  the 
I  secular  af^irs  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
j|  others,  while  he  gave  his  attention  wholly 
I  to  instructing  them  in  the  Word  of  Life, 
j  and  establishing  the  spsytel  in  its  truth  and 
i|  simplicity.  The  titles  of  "  Father,"  and 
i  "  Gottrecht,"  were  conferired  upon  him  by 

his  brethren,  and  were  not  a  presumptuous 

<<  assumption  of  Beissel.     Their  principles 

are  (M]ually  misrepresented  in  that  as  well 

as  most  other   English  occounts  of  the 

;  Society.     In  Buck's  Theological  Diction- 

I  ary  we  are  told,  that  **  the  principal  tenets 


appear  to  be  these :  that  future  happiness 
is  only  attained  by  penance  and  outward 
mortification  in  this  life;  and  that  Jesus 
Christ,  by  his  meritorious  sufferings  be- 
came the  Redeemer  of  mankind  in  general, 
so  each  individual  of  the  humati  race,  by 
a  life  of  abstinence  and  restraint,  may 
work  out  his  own  salvation.  Nay  they 
go  so  for  as  to  admit  of  works  of  supere-  ' 
rogation,  and  declare  that  a  man  may  do 
much  more  than  he  is  in  justice  or  equity 
obliged  to  do,  and  that  his  superabundant 
works  may  therefore  be  applied  to  the  sal- 
vation of  others ;"  and  a  great  many  other 
things  equally  rfdiculous  and  unfounded. 
The  account  in  that  book  is  a  tissue  of 
misrepresentation,  unworthy  a  place  in  a 
work  of  that  character. 

It  is  not  one  of  their  customs  to  wear 
long  beards,  as  is  freqjiently  said  of  them ; 
this  is  more  the  case  with  the  Dunkers  and 
Menonists.  They  are  oflen  represented 
as  living  on  vegctal>les,  the  rules  of  the 
Society  forbidding  meats,  for  the  purpose 
of  mortifying  the  natural  appetite,  and  also 
as  lying  on  wooden  benches,  with  billets 
of  wood  for  pillows,  as  on  act  of  penance. 
The  true  reason  and  explanation  of  this 
matter  is,  that  both  were  done  from  con- 
siderations of  economy.  Their  circum- 
stances were  very  restricted,  and  their 
undertaking  great.  They  studied  the 
strictest  simplicity  and  economy  in  oil 
their  arrangements :  wooden  flogons, 
wooden  goblets,  turned  wooden  trays, 
were  used  in  administering  the  commu- 
nion ;  and  the  some  goblets  ore  still  in 
use,  though  they  have  hern  presented 
with  more  costly  ones.  Even  the  plates, 
off  which  they  ate,  were  octangular  pieces 
of  thin  poplar  boards,  their  forks  and  can- 
dlesticks were  of  wood,  and  also  every 
other  article  that  could  be  made  of  that 
material,  was  used  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity. After  they  wore  Relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  their  expensive  enterprise  in 
providing  such  extensive  accommodations, 
they  enjoyed  the  cot  for  repose,  and  many 
others  of  the  good  things  of  life ;  though 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  was 
scrupulously  regarded.  And  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  there  were  not  any  ardent 
spirits  used  in  building  the  whole  village, 
the  timber  of  which  was  hewn,  and  all  the 
boards  sawed  by  hand  during  the  winter  : 
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months.  The  Society  was  a  social  com- 
munity, and  not  a  cold,  repulsive,  bigoted 
compact;  though  it  has  been  sometnhes 
represented  as  reserved  and  distant,  its 
members  not  giving  an  answer  when  ad- 
dressed on  the  road.  Morgan  Edwards,  in 
his  "  Materials  towards  a  History  of  the 
American  Baptists,"  (published  in  1770,) 
bears  a  diflt^rent  testimony;  he  says: 
"  From  the  uncouth  dress,  the  recluse  and 
ascetic  life  oi  these  people,  sour  aspects 
and  rough  manners  might  be  expected ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  smiling  innocence 
and  meekness  grace  their  countenances, 
and  a  sotlLness  of  tone  and  accent  adorn 
their  conversation,  and  make  their  deport- 
ment gentle  and  obliging.  Their  singing 
is  charming ;  partly  owing  to  the  pleasant- 
ness of  their  voices,  the  variety  of  parts 
they  carry  on  together,  and  the  devout 
manner  of  performance."  And  of  Beissel, 
he  gives  the  following  character,  which  he 
says  he  had  from  one  who  knew  him  well. 
"  He  was  very  strict  in  his  morals,  and 
practised  self-denial  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree. Enthusiastic  and  whimsical  he  cer- 
tainly was ;  but  an  apparent  devoutness 
and  sincerity  ran  through  all  his  oddities. 
He  was  not  an  adept  in  any  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  except  music,  in  which 
he  excelled.  He  composed  and  set  to 
music  (in  two,  four,  five,  and  seven  parts) 
a  volume  of  hymns,  another  of  anthems. 
He  publishod  a  dissertation  on  the  fall  of 
man,  in  the  mysterious  strain ;  also  a 
volume  of  letters.  He  left  behind  him 
several  books  in  manuscript,  curiously 
\vritf(  II  and  emljellishod."  One  writer  has 
mule  a  remark,  as  invidious  as  it  is  un- 
foundel,  on  the  sisterhood,  in  stating  that, 
**  rho  sistpfs,  it  would  seem,  took  little  do- 
liuht  in  their  state  of  single  blessedness, 
and  two  only  (aged  and  ill-favored  ones 
we  may  suppose)  cxintinued  steadfast  in 
n*nunciation  of  marriages."  They  never 
had  to  renounce  Anatrimony  on  entering 
the  convent ;  and  but  four  or  five  of  the 
whole  number  that  have  been  in  the  clois- 
ter, in  the  p(>riod  of  one  hundrcnl  and  ten 
years,  left  and  were  married.  One  of 
thpse  m  irried  a  gentleman  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  afterwanls  much  re- 
gretted her  change,  as  did  all  others  who 
left  the  '^stille  einsamkeit."  The  rest 
ooDtinued  steadfast  in  that  state  of  single 


blessedness,  and  now,  save  those  remain- 
ing in  the  convent,  lie  beside  each  other 
in  the  beautiful  cemetery  in  the  fore  ground 
of  the  village. 

These  little  things  would  not  be  consid-  ; 
ered  worthy  of  any  notice,  but  from  fresh  ' 
currency  which  has  been  given  to  them  ' 
by  a  late  popular  work,  which  is  cxten-  ' 
sively   circulated  throughout  the   8tat\  , 
We  conclude  our  notice  of  the  gratuitous  i 
aspersions,  by  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  I 
charge  of  their  denying  the  doctrine  of ' 
original  sin,  and  the  eternity  of  punish-  ' 
ment.     They  do  not  hold   that  Adam's  , 
fall  condemns   indiscriminately  all   bom  | 
souls,  for  many  are  born  and  die  without  i 
sinning ;  but  they  admit  and  teach,  that  in  | 
the  fall  of  Adam  al!  disposition  to  good  | 
and  holiness  was  lost,  and  that  the  whole  I 
race  inherit  a  natural   innate  depravity,  I 
which  will  lead  them  to  sin,  and  prove  ' 
their  sure  condemnation,  unless  they  re- 
pent, and   are  bom  again  of  the  Holy  j 
Spirit.     Beissel  wrote  a  book  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  as  curious  as  it  is  ingenious. 
He  enters  into  long  disquisitions  on  the 
nature  of  Adam  and  his  capabilities,  before 
the  (all ;  explaining  many  things  of  the 
fall,  and  with  it  elucidating  several  parts 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  have,  and  would 
easily  escape  the  attention  of  men  of  less 
profundity    of   genius.     His   views    are 
somewhat  mysterious,  yet  deep  and  inge- 
nious, but   in  the  present  day  would  be 
deemed  little  more  than  refined  specula- 
tions, sublimated  into  visions.     Rut  none 
go  to  deny  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the   sad   consequences  which 
the  fall  of  Adam  has  entailed  on  every 
succeeding  generation,  unless  each  creature 
be  regenerated  and  born  again  thnnigh 
the   sanctifying   influence    of   the   Holy 
Spirit.     They  do  not  believe  in  universal 
salvation    in    the    usual    acceptation    of 
the  tenn,  hut  fhey  teach  fhe  sure  reward 
of  submission  and  obedience  to  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  Lord,  through  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  believe  fully  in 
the  punishment  of  transgression  ;  for  *'  the 
MTiges  of  sin  is  death"— death  to  the  joys 
of  heaven,  and  an  exclusion  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lonl ;  "  Oist  into  utter  dark- 
ness, where  there  is  weeping  and  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  where  the  fire  is 
never  quenched,  where  the  worm   never 
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.    djeth.^     Tbe  idea  of  a  universal  rcstora-  |  of  his  regard,  had  a  tract  of  five  tliousand 

.   lioo  did  exist  among  some  in  the  early  !  acres  of  lund  surruuiuling  Ephrata,  sur- 

|<  ci9>8,  and  it  Is  to  be  attributed  to  attempts  *  vcycd   and   conveyed     to   tlieni,   as   the 

{•  to  explain  the  fidcenth  chapter  of  the  first  I  Seventh   Day   Baptist   Manor;  but   they 

I:  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  twen-  i  rciused  to  accept  it,  believing  tliat  large 

•'  licih  chapter  of  the  kcvelations,  and  re-  I  passessions  w(>rc  calculated  to  engender 

!  C4uiicilc  some  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  |  strife,  and  as  more  becoming  to  Christian 

I'  it,  however,  is  nevf:r  taught  as  a  doctrine,  I  pilgrims  and  wijourner.s  not  to  be  absorbed 

,  but  is  always  approached  with  the  greatest  i  in  the  gains  of  this  world  and  the  accu- 

1'  caution  and  delicacy,  by  their  pastor  in  !  mulation  of  property.     After  the   battle 

l|  private  conversations  with  the  members,  !  of  Brandywine   the  whole  establishment 

I  Who  desire  to  be  instructed  upon  this  sub-  •  was  opened  to  receive  the  wounded  Amer- 

r  ject;    and   who    invariably   admonishes  '  icans,   great    nuniUns    of  whom    were 

,  them  to  be  diligent  in  making  their  calling  '  brought  there  in  wagons,  a  distance  of 

■1  and  election  sure  ;  to  be  prepared  for  the  |  more  than  forty  miles  ;  and  one  hundred 

\  first  resurrection  and  not  to  depend  on  a  |  and  (i(ty  of  whom  died,  and  arc  buried 

|!  second.  ,  |  on  Mount  Zion.     Their  doors  were  ever 

Ji       Though  they  considered  contention  with  i  open  to  the  weary  traveller,  and  all  vis- 

j  arms  and  at  law  unchristian  and  unbcxzoin-    itors  wen;  cordially  received  and  enter- 

r  ing   proft^ssors,   yet   they   were    decided    tained,  while  they  tarried,  as  is  done  in  the 

'  Whigs  in  the  Revolution,  and  have,  unfor-  '  Itosjnccs  of  Euroiw.     They  jiave  all  the 

I  tunatcly,  had  to   defend   themselves  too  ,  ncK:essary  supplies  to  the  needy,  even  their 

Infrequently   in  courts  of  justice.     To  set    own  beds,  and  to  stripping  their  own  backs 

"  an  example  of  forbearance  and  Christian  =  to  afford  some  shelter  from  the  *^  peltings 

i'  meekness,  they  suffered  for  a  long  time  to  !  of  the  pitiless  storm,"  to  those  who  were 

.,  be  wronged  and  plundered,  until  forbear-  I  exposed  to  the  weather  in  inclement  hx  a- 

I.  nnoc   was   no   longer   a  virtue.     In   the  I  sons. 


French  war  (the  war  of  1756,)  the  doors 
j,  »if  the  cloister,  including  the  chapels, 
,■  meeting  room,  and  every  other  building. 


of  Tulpehocken  and  Paxton  settlements, 
then  the  frontiers,  from  the  incursions  of 
ihe  hristile  Indians,  all  of  whom  were  rc 


of  young  men  from  Philadelphia  and  lial- 
timore  U'ing  sent  hither  to  be  educated.  A 
sfihbath  sch(H>l  was  also  instituted  for  re 


Many  of  the  brethren  being  men  of 
education,  they  established,  at  a  very  early  I 
period,  a  selh;ol,  which  s(.K»n   gained   for 


were  opened  as  a  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  i  itself  an   honornble   n^putation,  numbers 


c<iviii  and  kept  by  the  Society  during  the    li^rious  instructi(»n,  which  flourished  many 
peri*^«l  of  alarm  and  dnnjrer  : — Ufion  hear-     years,  and   was   attended   \\ith   some   re- ^ 
iii^  #»f  which,  a  company  of  infantry  was    markable  ronsetiuenees.     It  [)r(Kiu<'ed  an  j 
despatched  by  the  royal  government  from  \  anxious  inquiry  amcmg  the  juvenile  [>opu-  i' 
Philadelphia  to  protect  Kphrata ;  and  on    lation    who    atteinled    the    school,  ul.ieh  ■ 
representation  of  the  rhanicter  of^  the  So-  i  increased    and    grew    into  what    is    m»w  j 
ciety,  by    the  commissioners    who    were    termed  a  nvival  r>r  n'lidon.  Th(;srh«.lars  ' 
*-nt  ti»  visit  the  plac(f,  the  Government  '  of  the  sabl>ath  scIukjI  met  touether  every  ' 
marie  them  a   present  of  a  pair  of  very  i  day    IkToh?    and    aller   common    school 
large  glass  communion  goblets,  which  was  [  hours,  to  [)ray  and   exhort   one  another, 
th«r  only  n-compense  tliey  would  receive.  ■  under  the  sii|M'rintenilenre  of  one  of  jIk; 
At  nn  earlier    period    they  attracts   the    brethren.    The  excitement  ran  into  excess,  ' 
.ilt^nlion  «>f  the  Penn   family,  and  one  of  ,  and    Ix'trayed    a   zeal    not    according    to 
tlie  young  ladies,  in  England,  commenced  ,  knowledge  ;  which   induced   Friedsam  to  | 
1  corn spondi'uee  with  the  SocMCty.*   Gov-  ;  discourage  an  enterprise,  whieh  had  U-en  . 
TRor   Penn  visite  1  them  frequently,  and  '  commenceil,  and  was  ])arlly  undcT   way,  ; 
iiesin^us  of  giving  them  a  solid  evidence  I  namely,  to  en-ct  a  house  lor  their  espe<-ial  | 

I  use,  to  ho  called  Snccoth.  Ludwig 
"^^iTl^tter  from  hadv  Jaliaaa  Penn  to  '  ^}^^^'''\^  <'\  Brother  OImmI  as  he  was  .'e- 
P^fi^r  MilW.  mav  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  |  signated,  who  was  th- teacher  of  the  com- 
Mf  Danie!  Rittenhouse,  LL.  D.,  F.  R  a  I  mon  school,  projected  the  plan  oi  holding 
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a  school  in  the  afleraoon  of  the  sabbath, 
and  who,  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
other  brethren,  commenced  it,  to  give  in- 
struction to  the  indigent  children  who 
were  kept  f>om  regular  school  by  employ- 
ments which  their  necessities  obliged  them 
to  be  engaged  at  during  the  week,  as  well 
as  to  give  religious  instruction  to  thoee  of 
better  circumstances.  It  is  not  known  in 
what  year  exactly  that  the  sabbath  school 
was  commenced.  Hoecker  came  to 
Ephrata  in  the  year  1739,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  he  began,  soon  afler  he  took 
up  his  residence  amongst  the  brethren. 
The  materials  for  the  building  were  fur- 
nished, as  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Society,  in  the  year  1749.  After  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  the  sabbath  school 
room,  with  others,  was  given  up  for  a 
hospital,  which  was  occupied  as  such  some 
time ;  and  the  school  was  never  afterwards 
resumed.  Hojcker  at  that  period  was 
sixty  years  of  age. 

To  Robert  Raikes  is  certainly  due  the 
honor  of  having  projected  and  successfully 
introduced  the  present  general  system  of 
Sunday  school  instruction,  but  there  is 
much  credit  justly  due  to  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptists  of  Ephrata,  for  having  established 
and  maintained  in  operation,  for  a  period  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  a  sabbath  school, 
forty  years  before  the  first  school  was 
opened  by  the  Gloucester  philanthropist. 

By  this  time  (1777)  the  Society  began 
to  decline,  but  not  from  causes  alleged  by 
some  writers — want  of  vigor  of  mind  in 
the  successor  of  Beissel,  who  died  1768;  for 
his  successor,  Peter  Miller,  was  a  man  of 
much  greater  powers  of  mind,  and  had  the 
management  of  the  establishment  during 
Bcissel's  time ;  and  to  his  energy  and  per- 
severance is  mainly  attributable  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  institution  in  its  early 
days.  The  institution  was  one  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  accordance 
with  European  feelings,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers being  natives  of  Germany.  The 
state  of  public  opinion  at  Beissel's  death 
was  widely  different  from  what  it  was 
during  the  first  fifty  years  after  Ephrata 
was  established,  in  relation  to  politics  and 
government;  and  with  this  march  of  in- 
tellect, different  sentiments  were  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  religious  institutions. 
It  was  commenced  as  a  social  community 


in  the  midst  of  a  wilderncs — the  hand  of 
improvement  made  the  desert  bloom  as  the 
rose,— and  at  that  time  (1768)  was  not 
surrounded  by  a  dense,  promiscuous  popu- 
lation. These  circumstances  connected 
with  incessant  persecution,  the  turmoil 
and  contention  into  which  they  were 
thrown  and  constantly  kept  by  some  of 
their  envious  neighbors,  were  the  principal 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Society. 

There  is  still  a  small  band  who  retain 
the  principles,  and  meet  together  regu- 
larly to  worship,  on  the  evening  and  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but  they  are  a 
flock  without  a  shepherd — they  have  the 
forms  but  not  the  spirit,  nor  the  zeal  of 
their  predecessors.  The  ancient  commu- 
nity has  been  called  "  zealots.**  Zeal  ys, 
certainly,  better  than  indifference,  and 
enthusiasm  better  than  deadness.  Zeal  is 
the  life  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  an  honor 
to  the  denomination  to  be  designated  by  a 
title,  even  if  it  be  in  ridicule,  which  im- 
ports their  activity  and  faithfulness.  The 
people  of  Ephrata  now  lack  that  desirable 
quality  for  which  those  of  old  are  stigma- 
tized ;  for  that  zeal  would  be  an  honor  to 
them  should  they  merit  it.  Ephrata  would 
be  a  paradise  as  it  was  in  former  da3rs, 
were  the  people  now  here  such  zealots,  as 
those  they  have  descended  from.  They  now 
partake  more  of  the  cold  Christianity  of  the 
world.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  they  were  ranters,  or  made  a  noise 
and  display  in  their  zeal.  It  was  a  quiet, 
all-absorbing  zeal,  in  which  the  world  and 
all  its  vanities  were  sacrificed  to  pure  and 
constant  devotion :  they  were  living  and 
moving  in  this  world,  performing  dihgent- 
ly  all  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  them 
here ;  but  their  spirits,  and  all  their  con- 
versation, were  centered  in  heaven.  Of 
them,  who  wore  derided  with  the  epithet 
of  «« zealots,"  Mr.  Winchester,  speaking 
of  the  people  of  Ephrnta,  in  his  dialogues, 
says :  "  I  remember  tho  Rev.  Moi^an  Ed- 
wards, formerly  minister  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Philadelphia,  once  said  to  me : 
*  God  will  always  have  a  visible  people  on 
earth,  and  these  (the  society  at  Ephrata) 
are  his  people  at  present,  above  any  other 
in  the  world.' "  Mr.  Winchester  says 
further,  "  They  walk  in  all  the  command- 
ments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blame- 
less, both  in  public  and  private.     They 
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bring  up  their  children,  (now  speaking  of 
the  married  members,)  in  the  nurture  and 
adnsonition  of  the  Lord ;  no  noise,  rude- 
ness, shameless  mirth,  loud  laughter,  is 
hcsaid  within  their  doors.  The  law  of 
kindness  is  in  their  mouths ;  no  sourness 
or  moroseness  disgraces  their  religion,  and 
whatsoever  they  believe  their  Saviour 
oonmiands  they  practise,  without  inquir- 
ing, or  regarding  what  others  do.  They 
read  much ;  they  sing  and  pray  much  ; 
they  are  constant  attendants  upon  the 
worship  of  God;  their  dwelling  houses 
are  all  houses  of  prayer.'^  But  alas !  alas ! 
it  is  not  so  now.  Ephrata  has  fallen — 
<legcneratod  beyond  all  conception.  It  is 
now  spiritually  dead.  Ichabod  is  written 
upon  the  walls  of  this  branch  of  our  Zion. 
As  eariy  as  1758,  there  was  a  branch 
of  this  Society  established  at  the  Bormu- 
dian  Creek,  in  York  county,  about  fiflecn 

!  miles  from  the  town  of  York ;  some  of 
the  members  of  which  still  remain,  though 
they  have  been  without  preaching  many 
years.  Another  was  (^tablished  in  17G3, 
in  Bedford  county,  which  still  flourishes, 
and  many  members  of  the  present  Society 
are  scattered  througli  tlie  counties  of  the 
interior  of  the  State;  so  that  the  truth 
which  was  leA  has  not  become  extinct,  but 
is  still  extending,  which  is  particularly  the 
case  at  Snowhiil,  now  their  principal  set- 

i  tk^ment ;  and  the  hope  is  still  fntortainrd, 
that  the  little  one  may  become  a  thousand, 
and  the  small  one  a  great  nation. 

For  a  further  detail  of  the  history  of 
this  Society,  a  description  of  the  Monastic 
Institution  at  Ephrata,  and  an  account  of 
their  extensive  literary  labours  and  nume- 

'  rous  publications,  as  well  as  their  music, 
which  ia  peculiar  to  themselvi^s,  see  the 
writer's  "  Historiciil  Sketch,"  in  Hazard's 

ji  Renter  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  xv.  page 

I  161. 


This  obscure  and  unobtnisive  little  flock 
of  the  Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls, 
after  having  passed  nearly  n  century  and 
a  quarter  under  the  benign  institutions  of 
our  blessed  country,  whose  republican 
Constitution  guaranties,  alike,  equnl  rights 
and  immunities  to  all  its  citizens,  and  ex- 
tends the  panoply  of  unfettered  reli<rious 
freedom  over  all  drnominations,  without 
any  preference  or  shade  of  distinction,  is 


now  attracting  much  attention  throughout 
the  land,  and  even  abroad  in  distant  coun- 
tries, from  the  persecuting  prosecutions 
they  have  suflcred  within  a  few  years  past, 
(since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,)  at 
the  hands  of  the  Civil  Magistracy,  in  this 
land  of  vaunted  freedom  ;•  and  which  have 
at  length  roused  them,  afler  failing  to  ob- 
tain redress  at  Legislative  Halls,  to  appeal 
to  the  highest  judicial  tribunals,  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  State  statutes,  which 
abridge  their  religious  rights,  and  interfere 
with  their  civil  immunities.  And  as  tall 
oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,  the  sacred 
principle  for  which  they  are  contending — 
religious  Jrccdom — may  aflect  the  liberty 
of  every  individual  of  the  Republic,  and 
agitate  the  whole  mass  of  our  wide  spread 
population,  (as  it  involves  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  human  govern- 
ment— ^no  less  than  the  right  of  Govern- 
ment to  prescribe  religious  observanccrs — 
a  virtual  u7no?i  cf  Church  and  SUite^) 
it  becomes  proper,  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  this  People,  to  note  some  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  movement, 
which  is  destined  to  aflfect  l)oth  the  legis- 
lation and  the  judicature  of  all  the  States 
of  our  Union ;  as  well  as  to  define  their 
position  and  save  these  humble  followers 
of  the  lovely  Jesus  from  misrepresentation 
and  unjust  obloquy ;  as  we  often  hear  the 
question  propounded  :  Who  are  these  Se- 
venth day  Baptists?  and.  What  are  they 
contending  for?  To  all  of  which  we 
simply  reply  :  They  are  a  body  of  evan- 
gelical Christians,  well  spoken  of  by  all 
men,  who  for  more  than  a  centur>',  have 
been  content  to  enjoy,  in  quietness,  the 
undeniable  privilege  of  worshipping  Al- 
mighty God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences.  They  are  men  and 
citizens  of  the  State,  on  a  perfect  equality 
with  all  others — entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  all  other  citizens. 
They  an*  freemen — independent  freemen 
— integral  parts  of  the  body  politic ;  who 
have  the  same  rights,  and  the  same  claims 
to  protection,  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life  and 
happiness,  as  other  citizt'us.  They  contend 
against  unequal  and  invidious  laws — they 
contend  for  the  inalienable  right  of  worship- 
ping their  Father  in  Hraven  agrerabh/  to 
the  dictates  ff  His  late,  who  alone  is  Law- 
giver in  Zion  ; — and  resist  being  compelled, 
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by  fines  and  penalties,  to  keep  "  iJie  ami' 
nuiTulmejUs  of  men.^'*  They  deny  the 
prerogative  oi'  the  secular  power  to  enact 
any  laws  giving  pr^erence^  or  exclusive 
privileges^  to  any  sect  or  combination  of 
sects ;  or  of  imposing  punishment  on  others 
for  non-conformity  to  sectarian  enact- 
ments. 

Conscientiously  believing,  that  the  Lord 
God  does  require  of  them,  tlie  consecra- 
tian  of'tJie  sevenUi  day  of  the  wcekj  to  be 
observed  as  t/ie  sabbath  unto  the  Lord, 
and  that  He  does  not  require  any  other 
day  to  be  kept  as  liolt/  tinie^ — they  con- 
sider themselves  entitled  to  the  same  pri- 
vileges and  immunities,  on  the  remaining 
six  days  of  the  week,  in  all  lawful  occu- 
pations, which  all  other  citizens  enjoy 
agreeably  to  their  faith :  and  relying  on 
the  integrity  of  the  provision  of  our  Magna 
Charta,  they  have  uniformly  exercised  that 
right  until  quite  recently.  Within  a  few 
years  past,  they  have  been  prosecuted  by 
malicious  persons,  not  having  the  fear  of 
God  before  them,  nor  actuated  by  any 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion  or  good 
morals, — for  laboring,  on  their  secluded 
farms  and  in  their  workshops,  on  i\i^  first 
(lay  of  the  week  ;  and  this  rcjKiatedly  and 
continually  until  forbearance  was  no  longer 
a  virtue,  and  religion  as  well  as  the  cause 
of  freedom,  required  them  to  assert  their 
rights  and  demand  their  charter  immuni- 
ties, at  the  Halls  of  Justice.  It  was  ex- 
j>ected  that  the  question  would  be  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  at  its 
last  May  sessions ;  but  not  having  a  full 
Bcncli,  (Judge  Rodgers  being  absent  on  a 
trip  to  Lurope,)  the  case  was  continued  to 
next  May  tc^rm.  Whatever  that  decision 
may  l)e,  it  is  proper,  ns  part  of  the  history 
of  the  churches  of  the  United  States,  that 
this  elTort  to  maintain,  unimpaired,  the  re- 
ligious rights,  always  regarded  as  secured 
to  ever\'  citizen  of  our  happy  Union,  should 
be  recorded  for  preservation  in  a  work  de- 
voted to  the  history  and  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  every  branch  of  the  whole 
church  ;  which  is  about  to  l)e  stereotyped 
and  become  the  standard  book  of  reference, 
for  time  to  come,  in  such  matters :  which 
wo  shall  do  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject. 

Recognizing  the  injunction  :  «*  Render 
unto  (yesar  the  things  which  are  Oesar*s  ; 


and  unto  God  tlte  tliinss  tchich  arc 
GotTs ;  and  respecting,  equally,  the  ad- 
monition :  '^  Be  subject  to  principalities 
and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  6&c.,*^  in 
so  far  that  they  do  not  contravene  the 
Word  of  God,  nor  do  damage  to  the  con- 
science of  the  individual, — they  have  ever 
been  distinguished  as  a  peaceable  and  in- 
dustrious portion  of  the  community ;  yield- 
ing their  willing  service  to  all  good  order, 
and  sharing,  cheerfully,  in  bearing  the 
burdens  of  tlie  Government  and  sustaining 
the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth :  but  God 
and  God  alone,  they  maintain,  is  the  So- 
vereign of  their  spirits ;  and  He  alone  has 
power  to  prescribe  religious  service.  The 
secular  government  they  consider  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  religious  faith 
and  religious  duties.  Such  power  has  not 
been  delegated  to  our  State  nor  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Men  in  forming  a 
Constitution,  especially  in  a  republic, 
compound  natural  rights,  to  secure  civil 
protection ;  but  they  never  compromit  re- 
ligious faith  and  religious  duties.  They 
may  be  wrenched  from  them  by  arbitrary 
power,  not  by  voluntary  concession.  Our 
Government  is  a  government  professing 
to  be  separated  entirely  from  any  eccle- 
siastical power  or  control.  The  rights  of 
conscience  are  set  apart  under  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  the  compact,  and  range 
not  among  the  category  of  expedients,  to 
secure  the  proper  administration  of  secular 
affairs,  which  is  the  only  legitimate  pro- 
vince of  civil  government.  There  was  no 
such  traffic  of  religious  liberty  in  organiz- 
ing our  government — there  was  no  such 
barter  of  allegiance  to  the  "King  of  Kings,** 
to  conciliate  the  arm  of  power,  and  place 
a  task-master  over  us.  Might  is  not  right ; 
neither  does  the  accident  of  being  a  majo- 
rity give  any  warrant  to  oppress  the  mino- 
rity, however  small  that  minority  may  be. 
No  government  established  by  voluntary 
association,  has,  ever,  any  right  to  tran- 
scend the  powers  delegated  to  it ;  not  for 
any  purpose,  nor  any  assumed  exigency. 
Therefore,  they  have  no  right  to  legislate 
in  matters  of  n»ligious  faith ;  nor  have 
they  any  right,  from  any  pretext  whato^'er, 
to  abridge  the  religious  freedom  secured 
lo  them  by  the  fundamental  law  of  tlie 
land — the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  ever  glo- 
rious Constitution.     By  our  Bill  of  Rights 
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aad  by  our  honored  Constitution,  the 
Seventh  day  Baptists,  in  common  with  all 
other  citizens  of  our  Republic,  are  secured 
in  their  religious  rights — religious  equality 
and  religiotis  privileges.  That  Constitu- 
tion suffers  no  ban  on  any  individual's 
religious  principles — ^no  preference  to  be 
given  to  any  sect  or  party ;  yet  by  suc- 
cessive legislative  enactments,  many  of  the 
States  have  imposed  fmes  and  penalties, 
and  Justices  of  the  Peace  have  enforced 
them  against  freemen  of  the  Republic,  for 
exercising  their  constitutional  right  of 
worshipping  Almighty  God,  on  his  own 
appointed,  hallowed,  sanctifled  day,  and 
pursuing  their  honest  avocations  on  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week.  Thus,  the 
Seventh  day  Baptists,  in  violation  of 
vested  rights  and  immunities,  have  been 
arraigned  before  the  civil  magistrates  of 
the  land  as  evil  doers  and  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  and  have  re|)eatedly  been  fmed 
as  criminals.  They  are  treated  as  out- 
laws, placed  before  the  public  in  a  false 
and  unfavorable  light,  and  forced  to  yield 
tiro-^evf/itJts  of  their  time  to  religious  rest, 
wiiile  other  denominations  observe  but 
OMf'Sevvnih ;  and  that  not  the  day  re- 
quired by  the  Word  of  God :  and  strange 
inconsistency,  their  persecutors,  proven, 
on  trial,  to  be  the  grcal<T  violators  of  the 
j  sL-itute — guilty  of  open,  flagrant  immorn- 
1  litics,  reveling  in  vires  and  crimes,  regard- 

■  if.ss  of  G(xi  or  man,  o/i  the  kuaUzid  test- 
I  '//I//,  esca|)e,  and  pro.sr»cute  with  impunity. 
il  Strange  as  it  may  apjKar,  yet  ii  is  never- 
I  tli.-loss  the  fact,  th.'ft  witli  such  testimony 
I  VHire  the  Magistrate,  the  Seventh  day 
!  Hniitists  are  mulctod,  and  the  vag;ibond 
I  '■-'■ap«s.  Thus,  under  unjiist  enact mt.'nts, 
I  th'^  ungodly  oppress,  and  the  riuhteous 
Uiflf'r;  and  this  in  thr  l;ind  of  boasted 
I  lilifnlityof  sentiment  and  charier  riiihts 
j  — The  land  of  vaunted  lilnTty  and  e<inality. 
;  \nd  tlins  they  must  sntFrr  until  the  Con- 

■  s'itution  shall  have  Infcn  vindicated  by  tlie 
;  Supreme  Bench. 

I*y  that  ever  i^lorioua  Constitution,  our 
li**Tti«  s,  our  religious  o<|uality  and  nMi- 
!  ::ioiw  rights,  are  inviola]»ly  securfd,  and 
.;  s  »  s«furt'd  that  they  cannot  be  shaken  or 
wrrstfd  frr)m  us  !)y  any  action  of  any 
1  ?^tatf»  I/'gislaturc.  The  talrratifm  of  re- 
,  fiiihui  has  never  brvn  conferred  upon  our 
i!  r^'gislaturc.     It  is  an  inherent  right,  a 


reserved  right,  in  the  people,  in  each  in- 
dividual himself,  never  delegated  to  tlie 
State  Legislature,  nor  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Union.  All  toleration  or  attempts  at 
toleration  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and 
practice,  is  not  only,  in  our  estimation,  a 
usurpation,  but  the  vilest  tyranny ;  be- 
cause it  assumes  the  power  to  grant  and 
to  withhold  religious  privileges,  which  be- 
long unto  God  alone.  VV^c  deny  that  the 
Stole  or  the  Federal  Government  have 
any  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 
The  Constitution  of  the  State  (Pennsyl- 
vania,) declares:  ^^that  no  prrferehce 
shall  ever  be  givefi^  by  lau\  to  a7ty  reli- 
gioiis  estaUts/iments  or  modes  of  uor- 
ship  /"  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stotes  ordains,  that  *<  Cousress  shall  make 
no  law  respective  an  cstaJ/lisltment  of' re- 
ligion, or  prohilfiting  the  free  exercise 
theretf;^^  and  again:  "  77/15  Constitutio7i, 
and  the  lares  (f  the  Ufnted  States,  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  therec^\  shall 
be  Oie  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
Judges  in  evenj  State  shall  be  bauyul 
Oicreinj,  any  thing  in  the  constitu- 
tion OR  LAWS  OF  ANY  STATE  TO  %IIE 
CONTRARY  NOTWITHSTANDING." 

What  is  the  difference,  we  ask,  of  a 
State  religion,  which  taxes  a  parish  a  few 
dollars  to  supf>ort  the  estoblished  Church, 
and  taking^^v-^irf?  days  every  year  of  a 
I  freeman's  pn'cious  time,  who  voluntarily 
\  and  oonsrientioiisly  devotes  the  time  re- 
quired of  him  hy  his  Maker,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  His  Word, — to 
sacrifice  to  the  sectarian   prejudices  of 
those  who  have  usuqH?d  a  preference  ?    It 
is,  we  maintain,  a  ^^ preference'"'' \\\vTi  to 
the  Sunday  sfvt — ^making  an  unjust  and 
oppressive  distinction  amrng  the  members 
of  the  same  rppublican  family.     B<\sides, 
thejH^  Sunday  laws,  with  their  fmes  and 
penalties,  nn^  hi/tdranrrs  to  the  rerrj)tion 
of    the    truth ;    and    if    acquiesced    in, 
must,  eventually,  destroy  its    prf>mulj;a- 
j  lion  throughout  the  land.     Under  these 
:  unrighttHius   laws,  it  cannot  have  "  free 
I  course."     This  prrferencr  to  sect,  and  this 
restriction  of  privilege,  are  in  dire<»t  vio- 
lation   of    our    charter    immunities — an' 
wanton  infractions  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  and  of  the  GenfTal  Governmont. 
That  this  security  was  d^'signed  by  the 
Corstitution  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
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from  the  pen  of  the  immortal  Washing- 
ton ;  who  was  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Convention  that  framed  that  instrument. 
In  a  letter  written  to  a  First-day  Baptist 
Church,  in  Virginia,  bearing  date  August 
4th,  1789,  he  emphatically  remarks :  "  If 
I  had  the  least  idexi  of  any  difficulty  re- 
suhing  from  the  Coastitution,  adopted  by 
the  Convention  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  President,  when  it  was  framed,  so 
as  to  endanger  the  rights  of  any  roligious 
denomination,  I  never  should  have  at- 
tached my  name  to  that  instrument.  If 
I  had  any  idea  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment was  so  administered,  that  the  liberty 
of  conscience  was  endangered,  I  pray  you 
be  assured,  that  no  man  would  bo  nioro 
willing  than  myself  to  revise  and  alter 
that  part  of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  all.  religious 
persecution.  You  can  without  doubt  re- 
member, that  I  have  often  expressed  as 
my  opinion,  that  every  man  who  conducts 
himself  as  a  good  citizen,  is  accountable 
alone  to  God  for  his  religious  faith,  and 
should  be  protected  in  worshipping  God, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
scieace."  And  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States,  in  the  year, 
1830,  made  the  following  declaration  to 
the  world  on  this  point,  in  the  celebrated 
Suftda?/  Mail  Report : — 

"  We  look  in  vain  to  that  instrument 
for  authority  to  say  whether  first  day,  or 
seventh  day,  or  whether  any  day,   has 

been  made  holy  by  the  Almighty." 

"  The  Constitution  regards  the  conscience 
of  the  Jew  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian ;  and  gives  no  more  authority  to  adopt 
a  measOTe  affecting  the  conscience  of  a 
solitary  individual,  than  that  of  a  whole 
community.  That  representative  who 
would  violate  this  principle,  would  lose  his 
delegated  character,  and  forfeit  the  confi- 
dence of  his  constituents.  If  Congress 
should  declare  the  first  day  of  the  week 
holy,  it  would  not  convince  the  Jew  nor 
the  Sabbatarinn.  It  would  dissatisfy  both, 
and  consequently  convert  neither."  ..... 
"  If  a  solemn  act  of  legislation  shall  in 
one  point  define  the  law  of  God,  or  point 
out  to  the  citizon  one  religious  duty,  it 
may  with  equal  propriety  define  every 
part  of  revelation,  and  enforce  every  reli- 
gious obligation,  even  to  the  forms  and 
of  worship,  the  endowments 


of  the  church,  and  the  support  of  the 
clergy." "  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution recognized  the  eternal  principle, 
that  man's  relation  to  his  God  is  above 
human  legislation,  and  his  rights  of  con- 
science inalienable.  Reasoning  was  not 
necessary  to  establish  this  truth ;  we  are 
conscious  of  it  in  our  own  bosoms.  It  is 
this  consciousness  which,  in  defiance  of 
human  laws,  has  sustained  so  many 
martyrs  in  tortures  and  flames.  They 
felt  that  their  duty  to  God  was  superior  to 
human  enactments,  and  that  man  could 
exercise  no  authority  over  their  con- 
sciences.    It  is  an  inlx)rn  principle,  which 

nothing  can  eradicate." 

.  "  It  4s  the  duty  ff  the  Government  to 
afford  to  ally  to  Jew  or  Grcntile — Pagan  or 
Christian — the  protection  and  advantage 
of  our  benignant  institutions,  on  Sunday 
as  trell  as  evert/  day  of  the  week^ 

Thus,  in  violation  of  our  clearly  defined 
charter  rights,  we  arc  despoiled  of  our 
sacred  immunities,  by  the  secular  arm. 
Our  moorings  have  been  cut  loose — ^we 
have  been  sent  adrift^-our  only  Ararat  is 
the*  ever  glorious  Constitution.  We  are, 
therefore,  found  in  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
much  against  our  own  inclinations.  Op- 
pa«*ed  as  we  are  in  principle  to  contention 
and  conflict  under  ortlinur\*  circumstances, 
yet  it  now  becomes  our  duty,  an  impera- 
tive duty,  to  maintain  our  rights  with  all 
our  ability,  especially  as  fidelity  to  our 
high  calling  involves  the  most  sacred  prin- 
ciples, and  that  the  mjre  imperatively  as 
the  integrity  of  the  law  of  our  Maker  is 
concerned,  nnd  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
honoring  Him  and  His  institutions  is  put 
in  jeopardy.  As  His  disciples,  we  are 
required  to  contend  for  "the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  Saints."  In  this  matter, 
we  arc  not  our  own — ^**  We  are  bought 
with  a  price;" — We  have  pledged  our 
allegiance  to  Heaven,  and  have  to  "  fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith,"  like  true  "  soldiers 
of  the  Cross."  The  Sovereign  of  the 
Universe  has  commanded  us  to :  "  Rc- 
mAnber  the  Sabhith  day  to  keep  it  holy. 
Six  days  shalt  thou  lal)or  and  do  all  thy 
work  :  hut  the  Sn'enth  day  is  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt  do 
no  work,  thou  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy. daugh- 
ter, thy  man  servant,  nor  thy  maid  ser- 
vant, nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that 
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is  within  thy  gates :  for  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh 
day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sab- 
bath day  and  hallowed  it.*"    This  Sab- 
bath  he  has  impoaod  upon  us  by  a  power 
which  belongs  to  himself  alone ;  and  it  is 
pcqietually  obligatory  on  us,  to  *^  sanc- 
tify** thai  day^  until  He,  himself,  abro- 
gates it,  or  absolves  us  from  the  service. 
He  has  never  abrogated  it,  nor  substituted 
any  other  day  to  be  sanctiAed  in  its  stead ; 
neither  has  He  delegated  any  power  to 
any  Potentate,  Church,  or  Legislature — to 
any  Bishop,  Priest,  or  People,  to  do  so. 
It,  therefore,  remains  untouched  by  Divine 
1:  Authority,  and  is  as  binding  as  the  tablet 
of  stone  on  which  the  statute  is  written  by 
|.  the  finger  of  God — the  Sabbath  cf  tJie 
Ijord  forever  I    Until  He  abrogates  it  or 
I  absolve  us  frqpn  the  service,  it  is  our  so- 
j  Icmn  duty  to  <^)serve  it,  and  it  only ;  and 
I  not  to  recognize  any  other  substituted  or 
I  enloroed  by  man.    It  is  due  to  the  Ma- 
i   jesty  of  Heaven,  that  we  be  faithful  to 
I  this  His  command ;  and  it  is  likewise  due 
.  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity.     It  is, 
also  our  duty  to  resist  the  unhallowed  en- 
croachments of  the  secular  power  in  intcr- 
I   iering  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Truth 
i   nf  God  our  Father;  for  if  we  suffer  the 
I    rights    of    citizenship — ^the    inestimable 
j:  privileges    of    religious    liberty — ^to     be 
I    wrested   from   us   and   succumb   to   the 
|i  usurpations  of  political  power  in  enforcing 

■  the  sanctification  of  the  first  day  of  the 
ureeky  we  do  His  cause  much  damage, 
by  recognizing  that  infringement,  and  by 
suflering  that  encroachment  to  deter  others 
from  embracing  the  unmutilated  Truth. 

■  The  secular  power  has  usurped  our  reli- 
I  gioufl  immunities ;  and  inasmuch  os  it  in- 
1  terieres  with  the  ^^free  exercise*^  of  reli- 
'  eion,  and  the  reception  of  the  word  of  God, 
•    it  is  an  infraction  of  the  fundamental  law. 

Requiring  any  man  or  set  of  men,  to 
I  yield  mon^  than  their  voluntary  consecra- 
1  tion  of  a  itcrenth  part  of  their  time  to  the 
I  sprvice  of  their  Maker,  which  is  all  that 
]  He  requires,  is  a  vile  infraction  of  vested 

rights,  and  n  slandor  on  our  professions  of 
■  perfect  civil  and  religious  equolity. 
j       Has  it  come  to  this  in  America  ? — the 
I  land  of  Freedom ! — ^the  boasted  Asylum 
I  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations, — that  a 
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religious  society  «*  of  good  report"  is  put 
unckr  bant  Even  so.  We  blush  while 
we  proclaim  it :  but  it  is  even  so.  What 
has  been  gained  by  our  forefathers  having 
left  the  iron  glebe  of  despotism?  Our 
Republicans  say :  "  We  may  enjoy  our 
Seventh-day  Sabbath  in  quietness."  But 
they  say  more :  "  You  must  also  keep 
holy  first  day,^^  Where  do  they  derive 
any  such  authority  from  the  Constitution 
— from  our  Magna  Chartat  Where  is 
the  country  in  Europe,  at  the  present  day, 
that  would  not  grant  us  the  privilege  of 
meeting  together  on  the  seventh  day  ?  A 
Romish  or  Moslem  hierarchy  would  not 
withhold  that  ••boon?"  What  peculiar 
religious  privileges,  then,  do  we  enjoy  as 
American  citizens  ?  Absolutely  none  1  If 
the  dominant  party  may  force  us  to  keep 
days  holy  not  enjoin^.'d  by  the  Scriptures, 
what  is  to  prevent  them  from  forcing  us 
to  support  a  State  or  National  Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment? — And  if  permitted  to 
progress  in  their  usurpations  of  authority, 
who  knows  how  soon  we  may  be  placed 
under  thot  yoke  ?  O  America !  America  L 
— land  of  Washington,  olf  Adams,  of  Jel? 
ferson,  l^ld  of  Madison,  we  mourn  thy  fall 
— we  bliish  for  thy  shame.  Where  need 
we  dread  more  illiberal,  less  considerate 
treatment,  than  we  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  our  republican  brethren. 
Dragged,  time  after  time,  before  the  Offi- 
cers of  Justice ;  fined  under  odious  and 
partial  laws ;  and  turned  away  from  the 
Halls  of  Legislation  without  definite  action 
on  our  memorials,  when  we  appealed  for 
redress — osking  merely  for  exemptions 
from  the  penalties  of  invidious  statutes, 
in  virtue  of  being  conscientious  SaUtath* 
keepers^ — we  have  no  resort,  no  City  pf 
Befuge  but  the  Polar  Star  of  Freedom, 
the  Constitution  of  the  Republic.  If  our 
rights  are  not  secured  by  our  Magna 
Charta,  and  not  respected  by  our  Judi- 
ciary, in  vain  may  we  appeal  to  the  mag- 
nanimity of  bigoted  sectarians  and  preju- 
diced legislators.  Sectarian  bigotry  cru- 
cified the  Redeemer — "  they  hated  him 
without  a  cause."  Sectarian  bigotry  mur- 
dered the  Apostles  and  persecuted  the 
saints  unto  death.  Human  nat»n3  is  still 
the  same. — Give  man  power  and  he  will 
abuse  it ;  the  strong  will  trample  on  the 
weak  ;  and  if  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  . 
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sectarian  prejudices,  we  may  never  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  our  rights,  which 
have  boea  wrested  from  us  by  unjust  and 
iniquitous  legislation.  We  have  therefore 
been  constrained  to  appeal  to  the  Judicial 
tribunals,  not  fram  any  circumstances  of 
our  own  seeking,  but  in  selfdefsnce — m 
the  last  extremity,  to  save  God's  heritage 
from  being  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
secular  power,  and  the  observance  of  His 
own  institution  being  suppressed  by  the 
machinations  of  man.  We  are,  thus, 
called  upon  by  the  most  sacred  sense  of 
duty,  to  resist  these  intolerable  invasions 
on  our  rights.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
to  human  rights  and  to  our  Maker. 
Where  is  our  religious  liberty  if  not  per- 
mitted to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own 
consciences,  freely,  fully,  in  serving  our 
Maker,  but  are  forced  to  yield  another 
sixth  of  our  precious  time,  than  that  re- 
quired by  our  legitimate  Ruler,  by  the 
enactment  of  unequal  and  invidious  State 
statutes  ?  Where  is  our  religious  freedom, 
if  compelled  to  cease  from  our  indefeasible 
j^right  of  "  the  nursuit  of  happiness"  and 
nhc  maintenance  of  our  families,  by  arbi- 
trary and  partial  legislation  ?  Our  liberty 
is  but  the  liberty  of  slaves-^^yx^freedom^ 
but  the  freedom  of  the  dungeon.  If  we 
prove  recreant  to  our  high  trust,  we  are 
worthy  of  fines  and  shackles ;  and  if  we 
submit  to  the  impious  desecration  of  Grod's 
prero^tivcs  and  our  own  blood-bought 
privileges,  we  deserve  the  rack  and  the 
stake.  VVe  have,  tlierefore,  we  repeat, 
been  constrained  to  appeal  to  the  highest 
tribunals  of  the  land  to  regain  our  consti- 
tutional rights ;  without  wishing,  in  the 
least,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society  or  in- 
terfero  with  the  rights  of  others,  but  being 
actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  duly,  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  God's  holy  law, 
and  preserve,  unimpaired,  the  religious 
immunities  of  our  happy  country.  Our 
trust  is  in  God  and  the  rectitude  of  our 
Judiciary.  The  Supreme  Court  cannot 
declare  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  the 
American  Republic  does  not  tolerate  Re- 
lijs^ioNS  Freedom!  They  cannot,  they 
never  will  stultify  our  Constitution  and 
make  our  Government  a  lau^hini^  stock 
to  all  Europe — to  the  whole  civilized 
;  world,  by  a  decision  at  such  variance 
i  with  the   genius  of  our  institutions  and 


the  professions  of  our  boasted  preten-  I 
sions. 

This  is  the  position  of  our  persecuted 
Society ;  and  we  have  claimed  the  privi- 
lege 01'  giving  this  portion  of  our  history, 
as  due  to  the  whole  churchy  as  well  as  to 
ourselves  :  for  they,  knowing^how  to  ap- 
preciate religious  liberty,  have  a  right  to 
a  candid  exposition  of  our  grievances,  as 
a  professing  church,  and  as  members  of 
the  same  republican  family.  The  great 
principle  for  which  the  seventh  day  Peo- 
ple arc  contending — unfettered  religious 
liberty — ^is  alike  dear  to  all  the  churches 
of  the  land :  it  belongs  equally  to  all  de- 
nominations, however  large,  or  however 
small. — It  underlies  the  whole  system  of 
Protestanism  aiid  of  Republicanism,  and 
is  the  only  security  for  all  the  churches, 
and  the  whole  church,  against  any  usur- 
pations of  superiority  of  ^^i ;  which  the 
ambition  of  an  aspiring  hierarchy  may, 
at  no  distant  day,  assume,  to  bring  into 
subjection  all  not  of  her  own  faith  and 
not  within  her  own  pale ;  and  whose  aim 
may  not  only  be  to  monopolize  a  universal 
ecclesiastical  See,  but  to  sway  the  secular 
arm  and  fill  the  Chair  of  State.  Regard- 
ing the  whole  design  of  human  govern- 
ment to  be  to  protect  the  people,  indivi- 
dually and  collectively,  in  their  respective 
rights,  and  to  afford  security  to  their  per- 
sons and  property,  we  protest  against  any 
power  in  our  Legislature'  to  pass  any  law 
relative  to  religious  matters,  •ther  than  a 
general  law  to  secure  all  persons  from 
molestation  or  wanton  disturbance,  €U  all 
times,  when  they  assemble  to  worship 
Almighty  God.  Beyond  this,  any  legis- 
lation is  a  usurpation  of  the  fundamental 
law — the  charter  of  our  rights — the  palla- 
dium of  our  liberties !  Let  it  be  permitted 
on  one  point,  and  where  can  any  limit  be 
interposed  ?  We  are  therefore  called  upon 
as  Christians  and  as  Republicans,  to  take 
our  stand  and  protest  against  every  in- 
fringement on  religious  rights.  As  Ame- 
rican Citizens,  as  Independent  Freeman, 
as  responsible  Stewards  of  the  glorious 
heritage  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Revolution,  we  are  called  upon^  to 
maintain,  unimpaired,  the'  high  privileges 
secured  to  us  by  the  Constitution  of  th^ 
Republic.  In  conclusion,  we  reiterate, 
that  we  recognize  the  laws  of  the  land  in 
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all  secular  matters,  and  honor  the  laws  of 
i  God»  and  of  God  alone,  in  religious  faith 
I  and  practice.     These  arc  the  inalienable 
"  rights  of  every  member  of  the  Republic. 
These  are  rights  reserved  by  the  people  to 
themselves,  in  the  formation  of  the  Go- 
vernment,  which  no  power  can   legiti- 


mately wrest  from  them.  If  usurped  by 
our  Legislatures  and  sustained  by  the 
Judiciary,  then  has  the  downfall  of  the 
Republic  already  commenced,  and  we  may 
prepare  to  sing  the  requiem  of  '*  the  last 
hope  of  Freedom !" 


HISTORY 
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THE   BIBLE. CHRISTIANS. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  METCALFE, 

■UriSm   or  the  BIBLI-CURISTUN   CHUBCB,   north  third   street,   rSILADELPHU. 


Among  the  primary  institutions  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  for  the  more  eflectual 
assistance  of  his  people  in  the  acquisition 
of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  the  attainment 
of  the  end  of  their  creation,  was  a  visible, 
external  Church,  in  which  he  might  be 
worshipped,  his  name  professed  and  mag- 
nified, his  appointed  ordinances  duly  ad- 
ministered, and  such  order  and  discipline 
maintained  as  should  be  suitable  to  the 
times  and  conditions  of  the  g(?nerations  of 
men.  Such  an  institution  existed  in  the 
Antidiluvian  world;  this  was  succeeded 
by  the  Noahaic,  or  Ancient  Church,  in 
which  "  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness.'' Then  followed  the  Isracliiish, 
and  lastly  came  the  Christian  Church  with 
all  its  spiritual  blessings,  **  peace  upon 
earth  and  good  will  to  men." 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
.\lmighty  has  made  use  of  means  to  bring 
forth  to  virw  the  principles  of  these  seve- 
ral Churches.  Noiih,  Abraham,  and  in 
!he  fulness  of  timo,  Jesus  Christ,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  sacre<l  Scriptures  as  the  in- 
strum<*nts  by  whom  the  respective  Dispen- 
sations were  announcetl  to  the  human  fa- 
mily ;  and  even  in  subsequent  times,  when 


Reformation  was  needed,  a  Luther^  a  CaU 
vin,  eAiielanctlum^  and  others  have  been 
successively  raised  up  in  the  providence 
of  God  to  be  the  mediums  for  accomplish- 
ing his  all  gracious  purposes,  of  reforming 
abuses  in  his  church. 

Under  Divine  Providence,  the  body  of 
people  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bible- 
Christians,  began  to  assume  an  external, 
visible  and  distinct  existence  as  a  Church 
about  the  year  1600,  principally  through 
the  pastoral  labors  of  the  late  Rev.  Wil- 
liam CowHEBD,  minister  of  Christ 
Church,  Saljordy  Evghud,  Educated  in 
the  most  libc»ral  manner  for  the  Christian 
Ministry,  he  was  early  onlained  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  Episcopal 
Church,  and  appointed  to  the  important  du- 
ties of  a  church  living,  at  Beverly,  in  York- 
shire. In  addition  to  his  sacn^d  charge,  he 
became  Classical  Teacher  and  Professor 
of  Philology  in  the  college  at  that  place, 
and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  l)oth  stations  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
While  thus  exercising  his  arduous  duties 
nt  Beverly,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  late  Rev.  John  Clowes,  A.  M.,  Rector 
of  St.  John*s  Church,  Manchester,  from 
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whom  he  received  a  liberal  o^r,  and  a 
pressing  invitation  to  remove  to  Manches- 
ter, and  exercise  his  ministerial  powers  in 
that  populous  and  improving  town.  Thither 
accordingly  he  shortly  aderwanU  re- 
moved, and  for  some  time  preached  in 
Si.  John*s  Church,  in  connection  with  the 
well  known  and  highly  venerated  rector 
of  that  institution.  Here  Mr.  Cowherd 
became  a  general  favorite  of  (he  congre- 
gation, and  as  a  preacher  was  universally 
admired.  Possessing  a  strong  and  vigo- 
rous intellect,  and  a  deep  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  he  was  not  long  willing  to 
to  be  trammelled  in  his  religious  services 
by  the  ritual  and  forms  of  that  denomina- 
tion; he  therefore,  afler  some  time,  led 
the  established  National  Church,  and  took 
charge  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  in 
Peter  street,  which  had  been  built,  and 
was  just  completed  for  him  by  a  number 
of  ardent  admirers  of  his  preaching. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Chwhtrd  preached 
at  this  place,  and  was  exceedingly  popu- 
lar; but  even  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  professing  as  it  does  to  be  distin- 
guished for  its  fliarity,  he  was  made  to 
feel  the  influence  of  sectarian  jealousy. 
This  caused  him  to  come  to  the  dfjRiiiina- 
tion  to  continue  there  only  until  Provi- 
dence  empowered  him  to  erect  a  church 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  could  feel  himself 
at  liberty  to  preach  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
unshackled  by  human  creeds,  and  unfet- 
tered by  sectarian  connections. 

In  the  year  1600,  when  his  Meeting 
House  in  Salford  was  completed,  he  com- 
menced a  new  career;  he  preached  the 
word  of  God  gratuifously^  and  "supported 
himself  T)y  the  Practice  of  Ti/kdidne. 
Believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one, 
in  matters  of  faith,  to  turn  from  the  erring 
notions,  and  vain  traditions  that  were  to 
be  found  in  most  of  the  denominations  of 
professing  Christians,  and  to  draw  their 
pnnciples  directly  from  the  Bible,  he  re- 
quired every  one  who  became  a  member 
of  his  church  to  proclaim  himself  simply 
a  BIBLE-CHRISTIAN,*    Hence  origi- 


*  None  in  the  Christian  Chnrch,  at  first, 
were  called  so  much  as  by  the  name  of  an 
Apostle;  we  never  heard  of  Peterians,  or 
Paalians,  or  Bartholomceans,  or  Thaddsans ; 
bat  simply  of  CkrutiofUt  from  CiBirr.  See 
I  EriPiAV.  Hmr.  49.  MatdtmU^Uem.  Hmr.  10. 


nated  the  name  by  which  this  body  of 
Christians  are  designated  and  known 
among  the  numerous  and  diversified  sects 
of  the  age.  His  cultivated  mind,  tran- 
scendant  talents,  powerful  eloquence  and 
indefatigable  zeal  soon  attracted  a  large 
and  highly  respectable  congregation ;  for 
in  the  pulpit  Mr.  Cowherd  shone  with  pe- 
culiar lustre.  He  was  fluent,  copious, 
sublime,  demonstrative  and  persuasive. 
Possessing  a  clear  and  harmonious  voice, 
capable  of  expressing  all  the  various  pas- 
sions of  human  nature,  and  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  his  subject  at  all  times,  he  sel- 
dom failed  to  reach  the  hearts  and  en- 
lighten the  understandings  of  his  hearers. 
His  church  soon  became  so  crowded  that 
numbers  who  could  not  be  accommodated 
with  a  seat,  were  yet  contented  to  stand 
in  the  aisles  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  eloquent  and  in- 
structive illustrations  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
year  1807,  he  began  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine of  abstinence  Jrom  the  flesh  of  ani- 
nuUs  as  food,  and  total  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors  as  religious  duties. 
He  founded  his  principles  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Bible,  and  confirmed  them  by  ap- 
peals to  the  facts  taught  by  Physiology, 
Anatomy,  and  personal  experience;  for 
he  faithfully  practised  what  he  taught  to 
others  as  essential  to  secure  their  salva- 
tion. 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  a  number  of  per- 
sons, all  professing  to  be  members  of  the 
Bible  Christian  Churchy  as  ab6ve  des- 
cribed, including  two  ministers,  the  Rev. 
James  Clarke^  and  the  writer  qfthis  arti- 
cle^ sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Philadelphia, 
in  the  ship  "  lAverjHiol  Facket^  Captain 
Stephen  Singleton,  Commander.  This 
people  left  the  land  of  their  Nativity,  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  citizens  of  these 
United  States.  They  had  in  view  as  the 
crowning  object  of  their  emigration,  the 
propagation  of  their  religious  views  among 
the  citizens  of  this  great  Republic,  and  if 
possible  to  establish  the  B%ble  Christian 
Churchy  in  this  free  and  fiivored  land. 
Shortly  after  their  landing,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  several  of  his  friends  deter- 
mined to  go  Westward  and  obtain  land. 
The  other  minister  and  two  or  three 
friends  concluded  to  remam  in  the  city  of 
Bretherfy  Love^  believing  it  to  be  their 
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duty  to  '<  Stand  still  and  do  good,"  trust- 
ing  that  the  gracious  promise  of  their 
Heavenly  Father,  would  be  extended  to 
them; — *•  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed." 

The  next  step  in  the  onward  progress 
of  this  people  was  to  buy  out  a  Teacher, 
and  rent  the  residence  and  school  house 
he  had  occupied ;  the  minister  intending 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  support 
himself  and  family  by  teaching  school ; 
and  to  fulfil  his  miivsterial  duties  by 
pleaching  on  the  Sabbath,  like  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  of  old,  **  in  his  own  hired 
house,"  to  as  many  as  might  be  disposed 
to  attend  and  listen  to  his  testimony. 
Hero  he  adopted,  at  once,  the  order  of 
procedure  which  had  been  approved  and 
acted  on  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
in  England.  He  took  a  chapter  from  the 
Oid  DsstamcfUf  heginning  at  the  first  of 
Gjbuxsis  in  the  morning,  and  one  from 
the  New  Ihsiamenty  beginning  with  the 
first  of  Matthew  in  the  ailemoon,  and 
proceeded  in  this  way,  chapter  by  chap- 
ter in  regular  rotation  every  Sabbath  day, 
giving  such  an  Exposition  of  the  revealed 
Word  of  God,  as  he  might  be  graciously 
enabled  to  do  by  the  goodness  of  Grod. 
To  make  their  meetings  more  generally 
known,  a  notice  was  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished in  several  of  the  City  papers,  stat- 
ing. That  the  members  of  the  Bible  Chris- 
tian Churchj  assembled  every  Sabbath 
day  in  the  Schools  back  of  No.  1 0,  North 
Front  Street,  at  half  past  ten  o'clock,  in 
the  morning,  and  at  three  in  the  aflernoon ; 
that  they  did  not  form  a  Sectarian  Church, 
deriving  their  doctrines  from  human  creeds, 
but  that  they  held  all  the  doctrines,  though 
not  all  the  ideas  of  the  various  sects,  so 
for  as  they  were  respectively  founded  on 
the  literal  expressions  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture ;  that  they  humbly  sought,  throUgh 
the  institutions  of  the  Word  of  God,  to 
become  more  efficiently  edified  in  Bible 
Truths,  and  that  they  respectfully  invited 
their  (cllow  mortals,  of  any  or  every  pro- 
fession, to  come  and  hear  for  themselves, 
and  if  disposed,  to  join  with  them  in 
Church  membership,  and  unite  in  the  all- 
important  service  of  worshipping  God  ac- 
cording to  the  teachings  of  his  Word. 

Much  inconvenience  was  experienced 
from  time  to  time,  by  being  compelled  to 
move  their  meetings  from  one  place  to  an- 


other. From  Front  Street,  where  the  first 
religious  meetings  of  this  people  were  held, 
to  Pear  Street,  thence  to  Coates  Street, 
then  to  Germantown  Road,  and  liitle 
Green  Street.  The  only  remedy  they 
could  entertain  as  likely  to  be  permanent, 
was  to  purchase  a  place  of  their  own. 
Accordingly  on  the  31  st  of  May,  1823,  a 
lot  of  ground  was  purchased.  A  frame 
building  which  had  been  recently  erected 
and  useid  as  a  Lancasterian  School  House, 
was  bought,  removed  to  their  lot  and  fitted 
up  in  a  .plain  and  suitable  style  for  public 
worship,  and  on  the  21st  of  December,  of 
that  year,  it  was  opened  and  dedicated  to 
that  purpose. 

In  the  year,  1830,  they  became  Incor- 
porated by  Law,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Philadelphia  Bible  Christian  Churchy 
North  Third  Streety''  and  they  have  re- 
cently superceded  their  old  frame  building 
by  the  erection  of  a  handsome  brick  edifice. 

This  denomination  df  Christians  having 
no  Creed  but  the  Bible,  cannot  refer  to 
any  other  standard  of  Faith,  as  containing 
a  development  of  their  doctrines,  or  prin- 
ciples of  religious  belief.'  In  the  Report 
of  a  Conference,  however,  composed  of 
Ministers  and  lay  members,  held  in  Christ 
Church,  Salford,  Manchester,  in  June, 
1809,  at  which  were  present,  Rev.  Joseph 
Wright,  Kighley,  Yorkshire ;  Rev.  Geoi^ 
Senior,  Dalton ;  Rev.  Samuel  Dean,  Hulme, 
now  Manchester ;  and  Rev.  William  Cow- 
herd, Christ  Church,  Salford,  Manchester  ; 
and  about  forty  lay  members  as  delegates 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
that  Report  we  find  the  subjoined  testi- 
mony in  relation  to  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  Revelation, 
the  Church,  and  Church  Discipline. 

"  The  Divine  Trinity  consists  not  of 
three  visible  beings  or  personal  subsisten- 
cies — somewhere  localized  in  a  heavenly 
«*  mansion,"  but  of  three  combinations  of 
Spirit  in  one  united  kingdom.  In  this 
Great  Spirit  of  heaven,  the  inmost  is 
the  Father,  or  essential  Divine  Spirit  ; 
the  second,  efflttxed  by  and  every-when? 
combining  with  the  Father,  is  properly  the 
Son  of  God  ;  and  the  third,  assumed  by 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  and  around 
human  or  angelic  individuals  c»id  societies, 
is  as  properly  the  Son  of  Man, — taken 
by  the  Son  of  God  into  union  with  the 
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Father,  when  the  alo/iemcnt  or  "  at^ne*  \ 
ineifiC  between  God  and  men  was  fiilly  | 
ejected,  according  to  the  obviaus  meaning 
of  the  Rbdeemer's  prayer :    "  As  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  iiiey 
also  may  be  one  in  u4  /" 

"Accordingly,  as  God  is  "a  Spirit"^ 
and  as  "  all  men  should  honor  the  Son  as 
they  honor  the  leather,"  the  glorihed  Re- 
DBEXER,  now  constituting  a  "  place  pre- 
pared" ibr  Christians,  is  there  the  infinite 
Human  Spirit — ^the  Word  that  was 
"  with  God,"  the  Son  of  God  "  before  all 
worlds,"  concentrating  himself  finitedly  in 
an  assiuned  human  Spirit  from  our  earth 
— the  Son  of  Man  "  born  in  time ;"  dis- 
playing therein  a  "  Likeness  as  the  ap- 
pearance OF  A  Man — the  Likeness  of 
the  Glory  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  beaming 
thence  from  the  indwelling  and  embosom- 
ing Father  (that  fills  also  and  embosoms 
the  universe)  a  threefold  Holy  Spirit,  in 
which  He — the  True  Orject  of  all 
Christian  worship,  unitedly  comes  to  men, 
according  to  promise,  "  in  his  own  glory, 
in  his  FaXhefs^  and  (in  that)  of  the  holy 
angels." 

"  This  Trinity  of  Sjpirit  in  any  of  the 
"  Father's  mansions,"  is,  according  to  the 
^Scriptures,  omnipresent  in  miniature, 
both  within  and  before  the  eyes  of  every 
angel  or  spirit  of  "just  men  made  per- 
fect," in  what  has  been  invariably  called 
"  the  beatific  vision." — ^Thus  "  it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure. — No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time :  the  only  begotten  Son, 
which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he 
hath  declared  (or  manifested)  him. — He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father. — 
Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name  that 
will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glo- 
rified in  the  Son. — The  Son  can  do .  no- 
thing of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the 
Father  do :  for  what  things  soever  he 
doeth,  those  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise." 
In  this  way,  that  "  glorified"  and  visi- 
ble  Mediator  of  the  otherwise  invisible 
God,  Irom  a  heaven  as  before  an  angel, 
is  every  where  the  "  express  Image  of 
the  Father's  Person, — the  Imago  of  his 
Glory." 

"Respecting  the  INCARNATION, 
Conference  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire 
whether,  as  some  suppose,  the  Divine 


Being  then  descended,  and  were  '  exclu' 
sively*  enshrined  within  the  person  of 
JESUS  CHRIST;  or,  whether  it  were 
the  Emanated  Glory  of  Divine  Spirit 
of  the  Immutable  God,  as  existing  forth 
in  the  heavens,  which  became  Soul  in  the 
REDEEMER. 

"  If  the  DIVINE  BEING  descended 
on  that  occasion.  He  who  built  the  uni- 
verse, and  continualif/  gives  life  to  every 
animated  creature,  must  necessarily  have 
toorked  for  a  time,  on  our  earth,  as  a  cofn- 
mon  carpenter  ;  and  then  have  died,  like 
a  fraU  mortal :  For,  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
certain,  by  following  the  occupation  of 
that  reputed  'parent'  to  whom  he  was 
'  subject,'  was  denominated  *  the  Carpen- 
ter  ;'*  and,  afler  a  laborious  and  painful 
life,  died  as  man  ever  dies,  by  the  separa- 
tion of  soul  anfl  body,  when  he  had  cried, 
^  FatJier  !  into  Uiy  hands  I  commend  my 
Spirit: 

"  But  if  we  admit,  as  we  ought  to  do, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  That  *  GroD 
gave  not  the  Spirit,'  His  Son, '  by  mea- 
sure' to  JESUS  CHRIST,  but  '  dwelt' 
thereby  in  Him,  in  heaven,  and  in  the 
universe,  at  the  same  time  and  in  tlie  same 
manner.  One  Undivided  God:  That 
'  the  Son  of  Man'  also,  or  the  Human 
Spirit,  which  was  associated  with  the 
Divine  at  the  incarnation,  was  in 
JESUS  CHRIST  on  earth,  and  'in 
fieaven,'*  at  one  and  the  same  time ; — 
finallv  united Yfith  the  GREAT  OMNI- 
POTENT, the  DIVINE  SPIRIT  in 
both  uforlds,  when  He  said,  *  All  power  is 
given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth  .*' — 
In  this  case,  we  neither  finite  the  Divine 
Spirit,  nor  UmitJhe  Human  '  ezdusively,^ 
to  the  person  of  JESUS  CHRIS7\ 
On  the  contrary,  we  maintain.  That  they 
have  been  from  eternity  united  in  the 
*  heaven  of  heavens,'  the*  throne  of  God^ 
as  intimately  as  the  soul  and  body  of 
man  are  unit(3d  into  one  person  ; — but  not 
'  exclusively,'  even  there.  That,  on  earth, 
the  Human  was  partially  separated  from 
the  Divine  Spirit,  at  the  fa/l  of  man. 
That  in  JESUS  CHRIST,  the  ^fallen, 
the  carnal  spirit  of  n^  was  ultimately 
re-united  with  its  appropriate  degree 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  that  exists, — 
unseparatedfrom  the  throne,'-^own  into 
our  world.    That  this  Divine  Spirit, 
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detoending  from  the  throne  and  pervading 
the  universe,  is  that  *  HOLY  SFIRI2\' 
which  came  upon  the  Vii^n  and  assumed 
materiality  at  the  incarnation.  That 
I  when  this  Spirit j  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the 
Light  *that  enlightens  every  man  that 
comes  into  the  world,*  had,  through  the 
fleshly  tabernacle  of  JESUS  CHRIST 
diffused  itself  throughout  this  world  of 
man,  as  ether  difRiscs  itself  in  our  atmo- 
sphere; it  then  began  to  exhibit  the 
IHvifU!  HUMAN  AFFEARANCE* 
of  the  Hbavbn  of  Heavens,  as  ether  ex- 
hibits the  rrfracted  %mage\  cf  tJte  sun  in 
our  atmosphere.  That  this  » IMAGE" 
of  that  Divine  Human  Appearance,  which 
is  given  in  the  glorified  Human  Spirit^ 
at  the  centre  of  creation,  is  the  true 
'JESUS  CHRIST;  whom  we  shall 
*  meet  in   the    air ;' — that    *  Quickening 


•  This  APPEARANCE  is  most  sublimely 

described  by  the  ProphtU ,— as  *  He  that  tiittth 

ffpofi  the  dnk  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 

thereof  are  as  grass-hoppers ;  that  stretcheth 

out  the  Aeaneat  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth 

||  them  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in.' — l»ai.  xl.  22. 

r-      — '  And  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne  was 

!!  a  LIKENESS  as  the  Appkaranci  of  a  Mah 

li  above,  upon  it : — from  the  appearance  of  His 

I   loins  even  npward ;  and  from  the  appearance 

i|  of  His  loins  even  downward,  I  saw  as  it  were 

the  appearance  of  fire  ;  and  it  had  brightness 

i   round  abouty  as  the  appearance  of  the  ^u;  that 

is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain : — ^This  was 

the  appearance  of  the  LiKKircgs  of  the  Glort 

j    OF  TIB  Lord.' — Ezek.  i,  26—28. 

I;      t  '**  looking  through  the  atmosphere,  as  in 

looking  through  a  telescope,  toward  an  object, 

1'  we  never  see  the  ohjeet  it»flf  (the  sun,  for  m- 

I.  stance)  but  only  that   image  of  it  which  is 

'  formed  (in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  atmo- 

.!  sphere,  and)  next  the  eye  in  the  Telescope. — 

>    Set  PBR6Vto?r,  Lecture  Vll. — Also  Bp,  Bkrre- 

I  i.xT*t  Theory  on  Vision ,  passim, 

!■       t  That  the  Human  Spirit,  in  its  greatest  and 

I  smallest  portions,  in  heaven  and  m  man,  is  ever 

I I  in  the  human  form, — may  be  demonstrated  by 
what  is  natural,  thus: — •  Every  salt,  in  crystal- 

'  Ijzing,  invariably  assumes  its  oum  peculiar 
\'  farm.  You  may  dissolve  common  salt,  or 
I  saltpetre,  a  thousand  times,  and  crj'stallize 
I  them  as  often  by  evaporating,  or  cooling  the 
!■  water  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  yet  will  you 
1  still  find  the  common  salt  will  be  constantly 
j  crystallized  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  the  salt- 
petre in  the  form  of  a  prism ;  and  if  you  ex- 
l.  amine  with  a  microscope  such  saline  parti- 
|.  cles  as  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  you 
will  observe  these  particles  to  be  of  the  same 
shape  with  the  larger  masses.* — See  Bp,  Wat- 
Mv't  Chem.  voLupr.  87. 


Spirit,'  the  *  Mediator  between  God  and 
Man,'  *by  whom,'  as  refracted  to  the 
'  right  hand  of  God,'  all  the  faithful  shall 
apitarefUly  pass,  when  *He  delivers  up 
the  kingdom  to  the  Father'  in  the  eternal 
heavens.  That  the  Glory  investing  this 
'  express  Image  of  the  Father's  Person,' 
is  again  the  *  Holy  Spirit,'  which  was 
'  not  given'  forth  in  full  manifestation  from 
the  *  throne  oC  JESUS,'  till  He  was  fully 
glorijiedy  or  till  His  Human  Spirit,  leav- 
ing its  fleshly  Tabernacle  on  the  cross,  be- 
came one  with  the  rig/U  Spirit  of  Man  as 
filled  and  united  with  the  good  Spirit  of 
Gorfthroughout  the  universe.  That  the  wa- 
tei-ial  body,  re-assumed  at  the  resuscitation, 
and  *  handled'  by  the  unbelieving  TltomaSy 
could  spontaneously  pass  off  from  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  ;  as  the  *  flesh  and  blood,' 
which  *  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven,' undoubtedly  deflagrated  from  the 
prophet  Elijah,  in  the  fire  beheld  by 
Elisha.  That,  in  this  way,  the  *  bodt/' 
of  Jesus,  which  had  given  offence  to  some, 
and  might  have  caused  idolatry  in  others, 
became  truly  and  properly  a  *  sacrifice  for 
sin,'  And  that,  Anally,  the  At-mie-ment 
or  reconciliation  between  God  and  Man, 
was  virtually  eflectcd,  tchen  the  human 
spirit  teas  re-united  urith  the  Divine; 
and  fully  accomplished  against  sin,  when 
Jesus,  by  voluntarily  *  laying  down  His 
life,  prevented  his  enemies  from  murder^ 
ing  him : — thus  overruling  their  wicked 
design,  for  good  to  them  and  their  poste- 
rity, by  preventing  sin, — particularly  the 
sin  of  idokUry,  among  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews,  even  to  the  remotest  generations. 
In  this  way  of  viewing  the  Incnrnation 
and  the  Redemption,  the  pious  Christian 
may  be  edified,  the  infidel  silenced  or  re- 
claimed, and  all  the  great  attributes  of 
Divine  Wisdom,  Mercy  and  (roodness, 
completely  reconciled  with  common  sense, 
sound  reason,  and  every  expression  of 
Sacred  Scripture, 

"  It  was  also  thought  a  subject  of  great 
importance  to  consider,  whether  Revela- 
tion, particularly  that  of  the  BIBLE, 
came  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  by 
secret.  Inspiration,  or  by  ojy^n  Vision  and 
audible  Dictntion, — It  may  l)e  clearly 
perceived,  that  Revelation  by  srcrct  In- 
spiration could  only  be  of  a  private  na- 
ture, merely  to  the  individmd  who  re- 
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ccived  it ;  attended  with  much  fear  and 
uncertainty,  lost  it  should  not  be  irorn  the 
rigJu  ^ufcc  ;  and  requiring  continually  a 
fresh  ifisplfotioii  in  the  Jtearer^  before  it 
could  be  U'licocfL  This,  it  must  be  al- 
loVed,  would  have  been  a  fruitlbl  source 
of  great  Musion^  entliusicum^  and  dan- 
gerous ifiiposilion ;  not  at  all  calculated 
to  give  stability  and  confidence  to  public 
faith. 

**  But  open  Vision  and  an  atuUble  Die* 
tation^  such  as,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  ancient  Testimonies^  took 
place  before  thousands  *■  on  Mount  Sinai,* 
in  the  '  pillar  of  the  cloud,'  and  in  the 
*'  Temple  at  Jerusalem^  might  give  a  rea- 
sonable  conviction  even  to  the  whole 
world;  provided  the  nature  of  those  mani- 
festations, which  occur  so  frequently  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  could  be 
rationally  understood,  and  intelligibly 
accounted  for. 

"After  duly  deliberating  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  and  on  the  ideas  already 
developed  concerning  the  God  of  Reve- 
lation, &c.,  the  Conference  came  to  the 
following  most  interesting  conclusions : — 
That  the  Patriarchs j  Mioses,  the  Prophets, 
the  Apostles,  *  and  other  holy  men  of  old,' 
being  possessed  of  that  right  human  spirit 
ever  fiUcfl  witli  the  Divine,  which,  in  their 
surrounding  sphere,  would  receive  and 
reflect  the  DIVINE  IMAGE,  as  it  is 
received  and  refracted  by  the  same  Spirit 
in  our  atmosphere  ; — it  must  necessarily 
happen,  in  all  their  unobscured  states  of 
mind  and  spirit,  that  they  would  see  the 
Lord,  or  what  they  called  the  Word  of 
THE  Lord,  apparently  standing  near  to 
them,  and  by  the  suggestions  of  His  Spirit, 
there  apparently  speaking  to  them  as  <  a 
man  does  to  his  friend.'  That  the 
Reflected  Image  of  God  is  that  Per- 
sonal Holt  Spirit,  and  the  Refracted 
Imaoe  of  God  that  Personal  Jesus 
Christ,  by  and  in  whom  alone  the  Eter- 
nal F4THER  has  ever  been  manifested, 
and  His  Will  and  Wisdom  revealed,  to  the 
sons  o^  men.  That  the  One  God,  thus 
appearing  in  His  Son  and  Spirit,  did  ac- 
tually speak  all  the  laws  and  all  the  pre- 
dictions contained  in  the  Bible,  and  vir- 
tually perform  all  the  tbin^  ascribed  to 
Him  in  the  hist/)rical  parts  of  the  OLD 
and  NEW  TESTAMENTS.   That  the 


Fbur  Ages  of  the  world,  so  much  spoken 
of  by  the  Ancients,  are  the  Pbur  suc- 
cessive Revelatiofis,  which  God  has  given 
of  Himself, — in  Paradise, — ^in  the  Church 
which  perished  at  the  flood  ;-'-to  the  He-, 
brews, — and  to  CfwiUians.  That  the 
Holy  Bible,  which  treats  professedly  of 
the  beginning,  duration,  and  ending  of 
those  Four  Ages,  being,  of  course,  the 
complete  Canon  of  Sacred  Writ;  no  m^n 
can  presume  to  be  the  medium  of  any  fur- 
ther Revdations  from  God,  without  being 
either  a  deceiver,  or  deceived.  That  the 
Revelations  of  the  BiBLE,which  were  first 
given  by  God  Himself,  being  now  fixed 
in  Writing,  are  the  only  true  medium 
through  which  He,  by  J^  Spirit,  con- 
tinues, at  this  day,  to  enlighten  mankind. 
That  those  men  are  enlightened  through 
the  Scriptures,  who  see  therein  the  eternal 
laws  of  that  Divine  Providence  which 
governs  the  world ;  and  the  interior  prin- 
ciples, good  and  evil,  which,  in  proportion 
as  they  alternately  prevailed,  did  succes- 
sively elevate  and  depress  the  difierent 
Churches  described  in  the  BIBLE,  and 
will,  at  this  day  and  in  all  ages,  elevate 
the  faith/ul  and  depress  the  wicked  in 
every  Church  under  heaven.  That  a  fiir- 
ther  unfolding  of  those  laws  and  those 
principles,  in  any  particular  WRI- 
TINGS, is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  new 
Revelation,  but  as  a  new  Doctrine,  provi- 
dentially contained  in  the  BIBLE  from 
the  time  it  was  first  written ;  but  developed, 
under  God,  precisely  when  wanted,  to  re- 
edify  or  re-establish  a  scripture-founded 
Church, — This  plain  account  of  Biblical 
Revelation  exhibits  a  true  Characteristic 
of  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
WORD  OF  GOD,  as  being  spoken  by 
God  Himself  ;  and  shows  also,  how  gen- 
uine Church-doctrine  may,  at  all  times, 
be  derived  >(w»  that  WORD,  by  unfold- 
ing  the  eternal  laws  and  interior  princi- 
bles  ever  abounding  in  its  literal  JFhcts, 

Conference  now  proceeded  to  examine 
the  difference  between  a  real  and  an  ap- 
parent Church. — All  must  acknowledge 
the  difference  between  a  Church  pr<^ssing 
under  man,  and  a  Church  practising 
under  God,  the  Truths  and  Precepts  of 
Sacred  Scripture  ;  and  that  the  latter  is 
the  GENUINE  CHURCH  of  Revela- 
tion, ever  to  be  sanctioned  and  established 
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on  eftith ;  wliilst  the  former  is  that  noisy 
and  ostentatious  PrtiUnder^  always  rdiU' 
qmi$ked  by  the  true-born  '  children  of 
God/ 

**This  distinction  led  to  the  following 
conclusions  which  Conference  deemed  well 
calcuU^ed  to  make  all  christians  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  mind  in  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  their  holy  Religion: — ^That 
the  wdJUdixpoud  natural  man,  <  not  know- 
ing the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Ged/  him- 
self, yet  capable  of  reformation  and  in- 
clining towards  religion,  puts  himself, 
voluntarily  and  implicitly,  under  the  teach- 
ing and  direction  of  some  religious  Leader, 
whom  he  cannot  perhaps  rightly  under- 
stand, but  whom  he  conceives  to  be  nearly 
infallible  in  the  exposition  and  elucidation 
of  scriptural  doctrines.  That  this  *  na- 
tural man,' though  not  apprehending  M/mu, 
is  extremely  zealous  for  the  tcords  of  his 
Leader,  wluch  he  will  maintain  even  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  sense  they  were 
intended  to  convey.  That,  if  his  Leader 
be  spiritual-mindedy—one  that  directs  the 
heart  and  life  in  true  submission  to  the 
revealed  tnll  cf  God; — in  process  of  time, 
this  natural  '  earned  man,'  once  enmity 
against  God^  turning  from  eviJ,  will  turn 
to  the  •  one  living  and  true  God,' — under 
whose  influence,  perceiving  the  truths  he 
had  hitherto  but  blindly  followed,  he  is 
enabled,  at  length,  to  say  to  his  Leader, 
as  the  people  did  to  the  woman  of  Sa» 
maria,  *  Note  I  believe,  not  l)€cause  of  thy 
trord ;  for  I  have  seen  and  heard  tlte 
Truth  myself,''  That,  in  this  way,  there 
is  a  double  conversion  y  first  to  religious 
men^  kext  to  the  God  op  Revelation  : 
— Those  in  the  former  conversion  are  the 
Sectarians;  these  in  the  latter  arc  the 
grnuine  and  UNrrED  Church.  That  thus, 
in  every  Church,  the  adopted  vndcr  ma7i 
are  the  •  elect ;'  the  heaven Jjorn,  the  •pre- 
destinated' who,  •  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,'  ever  take  precedence  of  those 
'bom  after  the  flesh,'  and  inherit  the 
hishest  priirileges  and  possessions  of  their 
FATHER'S  HOUSE,— \t  consequent- 
ly appears,  contrary  to  what  has  generally 
been  supposed,  that  the  greatest  sectarians, 
are  the  least  enliglitenod  ;  that  those  who 
-  clamor  most  for  the  particular  doctrines 
of  men,  understand  those  doctrines  the 
least;  and  that,  when  religious  truth  is 


properly  understood^  it  is  always  believed^ 
and  held,  under  God,  ifukpendenily  of 
mayC* 

'•  Church  Discipline  was  now  consi- 
dered, as  it  respects  prayings  expoumting 
the  Bible  or  preachings  the  order  of  wor- 
ship ;  Baptism,  the  Holy  Supper^  and 
Church  Membership, 

"  In  Praying  it  was  the  general  wish, 
that  the  exordium  should  announce  always 
an  important  practical  truth;  respecting 
which  the  minister  should  beseech  the 
congregation  to  apply  fen-ently  to  their 
God  for  assistance  or  deliverance,  not  in 
a  dictatorial,  but  humble  and  submissive 
spirit ;  and  that  all  prayer,  public  as  well 
as  private,  should  be  extempore, 

*'  In  Expounding  the  Bible^  it  was  re- 
commended to  give,  by  way  of  preface, 
the  general  sense  first ;  and  then,  as  the 
passage  is  regularly  read  throughout  its 
pauses,  to  descant  on  the  genuine  and 
literal  meaning  of  the  text ; — pointing  out 
ot  the  same  time  those  eternal  principles 
contained  therein,  which  are  of  universal 
application,  and  of  unalterable  obligation, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world ;  that  their  Min- 
isters and  Teachers  would  found  all  their 
doctrines  on  the  literal  facts  recorded  in 
the  Bible ;— enable  their  audiences  by  a 
lucidus  ordoy  to  see  as  well  as  hear; — 
press  every  point  in  animated,  earnest  and 
affectionate  language ;  illustrate  copiously, 
by  appealing  to  natural  facts,  and  actual 
experience  in  real  life ;  and  above  all 
things  to  live  as  they  preach,  that  they 
may  always  be  prepared,  u^Uiout  notes, 
and  win  souls  by  that  example  which  ren- 
ders precept  irresistible. 

"  The  order  of  tcorship,  recommended 
on  experience  as  perhaps  the  most  useful 
and  consistent,  begins  with  a  Hymn,  fol- 
lowed by  prayer,  the  reading  of  the  De- 
calogue ;  then  a  passage  of  the  Old  Tes* 
lament,  in  the  Morning  of  the  Lord's  day, 
read  and  expounded,  chapter  afler  chapter, 
in  regular  rotation.  Evening  service  be- 
gins in  the  same  manner,  with  a  hymn, 
prayer  folftwed  by  a  chant,  or  hymn, 
then  portion  after  portion  of  the  New 
Testament,  read  and  expounded.  After 
the  exposition  of  the  Chapters,  morning 
and  evening,  another  hymn,  and  then  a 
general  Benediction. 

*•  Baptism^  being  the  ancient  ceremony 
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of  adopting  both  children  and  adults, 
might  be  perfonned,  it  was  agreed,  as  a 
ceremony,  cither  by  sprinkling  or  »m- 
mersion.  To  some,  it  was  thought, 
sprinkling  would  appear  to  be  a  sealing 
on  the  fareheady  and  might,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  preferred.  But  immersion^  it 
was  allowed,  was  more  according  to  the 
primitive  practice  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  end,  however,  is  the  bapHsm  of  the 
Spirit;  without  which,  the  ceremony, 
however  rightly  performed,  has  not  its 
intended  eflbct,  in  bringing  the  baptized 
one,  by  purification  and  holiness  of  heart 
and  life,  into  the  real  body  and  commu- 
nion of  Christ's  Chubch,  visible  and 
invisible,  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

Tfic  Holy  Supper^  being  the  ancient 
marriage  feast  in  its  original  ceremonies, 
would  be  celebrated,  it  was  concluded, 
most  usefully,  and  most  according  to  pri- 
mitive usage,  if  the  bread  and  wine  (un- 
fcrraented,)  were  distributed  amongst  the 
communicants  in  their  pews,  by  deacons, 
as  appointed  assistants,  whilst  the  minister 
enlarges,  at  discretion,  on  the  duties  of  the 
bride  of  the  Lamb,  ^K..y  dec. 

As  to  Church  Membership,  Conference 
thought  it  proper  for  them  to  declare,  that 
they  did  not  form  a  Sectarian  Churchy 


under  any  particular  denomination  from 
man ;  that  they  wished  to  be  simply  Bi- 
ble Christians^  and  are  in  perfect  union 
and  connection  with  the  sincere,  conscien- 
tious livers,  in  all  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  Christians ;  that  they  presume  not 
to  exercise  any  dominion  over  the  fnith, 
or  consciences  of  men ;  that  nil  who  wish 
to  join  them  in  shunning  the  common  evils 
and  errors  of  the  world, — in  ahstaininj^ 
from  animal  food ;  that  is,  from  fish,  flesh 
and  fowl  of  every  kind,  and  from  nil  in- 
toxicating liquors ;  and  in  appropriating  to 
life  the  truths  and  precepts  of  the  Bible, 
are  freely  admitted,  under  Grod,  as  mem- 
ben  of  the  True  Bible-Christian  Church. 
The  adoption  is  by  Baptism ;  the  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Holy  Supper  J*^ 

In  statistics,  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Bible-Christian  Church  in  HiUadel- 
phiay  compared  with  many  others,  is  very 
small.  At  their  annual  meeting  in  May, 
1847,  they  had  between  70  and  80  m<»m- 
bers.  There  arc  individuals  abstaining 
from  animal  food  and  intoxicating  drinks 
in  several  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  nnd 
agreeing  with  us  in  doctrine,  but,  out  of 
Philadelphia,  there  is,  at  present,  no  rosju- 
larly  organized  society  of  Bihlc-Chris- 
tians  in  this  country. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  it 
exists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  may 
date  its  origin  from  the  discovery  of  the 
western  world.  From  the  memorable  day, 
October  the  eleventh,  14i^2,  on  which  Co- 
lumbus landed  upon  the  island  of  Guana- 


hani,  or  San  Salvador,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  poured  forth  his  fervent  thnnks 
to  God  for  the  success  of  his  glorious  en- 
terprise :  this  church  has,  amid  many  re- 
verses, continued  gradually  to  advance. 
If  in  some  quarters  she  has  met  with  re- 
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verses,  her  losses  have  been  compensated 
by  what  she  has  gained  in  other  direc- 
tions ;  so  that  the  number  of  her  adhe- 
rents, according  to  recent  and  respectable 
authorities,  may,  at  the  present  time,  be 
estimated  at  about  twenty-five  and  a  half 
millions,  spread  over  the  whole  American 
continent.  This  ancient  church,  therefore, 
outnumbers  by  nearly  ten  millions,  even 
in  the  new  world,  all  the  various  Protestant 
denominations  put  together.  Of  this  large 
body,  however,  only  about  1,800,000  at 
the  highest  calculation,  are  found  in  the 
United  States.* 

A  Catholic  navigator,  whose  name  will 
be  forgotten  only  in  the  wreck  of  the 
world,  having  thus  discovered  this  vast 
continent,  and  another  son  of  the  church 
having  given  it  its  name  :  it  was  likewise 
by  the  illustrious  Catholics  John  and  Se- 
bastian Cabot,  and  Verragani,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Catholic  kings  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  that 
the  shores  of  the  United  States  were  first 
diwovered  and  explored.  This  took  place 
between  the  years  1497  and  1524.  Far- 
ther north,  the  noble-hearted  James  Car- 
tier  discovered,  in  the  course  of  three  suc- 
cessive voyages,  the  gulf  and  river  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
present  flourishing  cities,  Quebec  and 
Montreal. 

It  is,  however,  to  that  portion  of  the 
now  world  which  the  American  fondly 
hails  as  his  native  land — the  United  States, 
and  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Catholic  religion  within  its  borders,  that 
w(»  now  confine  our  attention. 

And  here  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  with 
honest  and  heartfelt  satisfaction,  does  the 
American  Catholic  challenge  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Maryland  colony ;   for  the  early 


*  Accordinc:  to  the  Metmpoliian  Catholic  AU 
mnnnt  for  1847,  the  Catholic  population  in  the 
rnited  States  is  estimated  at  one  million,  one 
linridrpd  and  seventy-three  thousand,  and  seven 
hiindrprl  (1.173,700.) 

Ther«»  are  2  archbishops,  S3  bishops,  1  Vicar 
Ap.^tnHc,  834  priests,  812  churches,  21  eccle- 
siastical institutions,  244  clerical  students,  13 
male  religious  institutions,  24  literary  institu- 
tions for  vonn^  men,  43  female  religious  insti- 
tntinn<(.  66  female  academies,  88  charitable  in- 
stitutions.— Editor, 


history  of  that  colony,  is  the  early  history 
of  Catholicity  in  these  United  States. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  this  me- 
morable epoch  in  our  annals.  Lord  Bal- 
timore having  obtained  from  Charles  I.  the 
Charter  of  Maryland,  hastened  to  carry 
into  efiect,  the  plan  of  colonizing  the  new 
province,  of  which  he  appointed  his  bro- 
ther, Leonard  Calvert,  to  be  Governor. 
This  first  body  of  emigrants,  consisting 
of  about  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  con- 
siderable rank  and  fortune,  chiefly  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  with  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  adherents,  sailed  from  Eng- 
land under  the  command  of  Calvert,  m 
November  1682,  and  after  a  prosperous 
voyage,  landed  in  Maryland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Potomac,  in  the  begin- 
nirig  of  the  following  year.  The  Governor 
as  soon  as  he  landed,  erected  a  cross  on 
the  shore,  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  for  our  Saviour,  and  for  our  So- 
vereign Lord  the  King  of  England.  Aware 
that  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia  had  given 
umbrage  to  the  Indians  by  occupying  their 
territory,  without  demanding  their  permis- 
sion, he  determined  to  imitate  the  wiser 
and  juster  policy  that  had  been  pursued 
by  the  colonists  of  New  England,  and  to 
unite  the  new  with  the  ancient  race  of  in- 
habitants by  the  reciprocal  ties  of  equity 
and  good- will.  The  Indian  chief  to  whom 
he  submitted  his  proposition  of  occupying 
a  portion  of  the  country,  received  it  at 
first  with  sullen  indiflference,  the  re^sult 
most  probably  of  aversion  to  the  measure,  i 
and  of  conscious  inability  to  resist  it.  His 
only  answer  was,  that  he  would  neither 
bid  the  Elnglish  go,  nor  would  he  bid  them 
stay ;  but  that  he  left  them  to  their  own 
discretion.  The  liberality  and  courtesy 
of  the  Governor's  demeanor  succeeded  at 
length  in  conciliating  his  regard,  and  so 
eflfectively,  that  he  not  only  promised  a 
friendly  league  between  the  colonists  and 
his  own  people,  but  persuaded  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  to  accede  to  the  treaty.  Nay 
more,  he  said  with  warmth,  "  I  love  the 
English  so  well,  that  even  if  they  should 
go  about  to  kill  me,  while  I  had  breath  to 
speak,  I  would  command  the  people  not  to 
revenge  my  death  :  for  I  know  they  would 
not  do  such  a  thing,  except  it  were  my 
own  fault.**  Having  purchased  the  rights 
from  the  aborigines  at  a  price  which  gave 
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them  perfoct  satisfactioD,  the  oolooists  ob- 
tained possesion  of  a  considerable  district, 
including  an  Indian  town,  which  they  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  occupy,  and  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  St.  Mary^s. 

The  tidings  of  this  safe  and  comfortable 
establishment  in  the  province,  concurring 
wit^i  the  uneasiness  experienced  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England,  induced 
considerable  numbers  of  the  professors  of 
this  faith  to  follow  the  original  emigrants 
to  Maryland,  and  no  efforts  of  wisdom  or 
generosity  were  spared  by  Lord  Baltimore 
to  facilitate  the  population,  and  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  colony.  The  trans- 
portation of  people  and  of  necessary  stores 
and  provisions  during  the  first  two  years, 
cost  him  upwards  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 
To  every  emigrant  he  assigned  fifly  acres 
of  land  in  absolute  fee :  and  with  a  libe- 
rality unparalled  in  that  age,  and  altogether 
surprising  in  a  Catholic,  he  united  a  gene- 
ral establishment  of  Christianity  as  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  with  an  absolute 
exclusion  of  the  political  predominance  or 
superiority  of  any  one  particular  sect  or 
denommation  of  Christians. 

This  wise  administration  soon  converted 
a  dreary  wilderness  into  a  prosperous  co- 
lony. The  opposition  of  the  Virginia 
planters  to  the  new  colony,  but  still  more 
the  intrigues  of  the  vindictive  Clayborne, 
cast  for  a  while  a  gloom  over  the  early 
history  of  Maryland.  Notwithstanding  the 
misfortunes  which  attended  and  followed 
the  rebellion  of  1645,  the  same  Assem- 
bly that  enacted  measures  for  the  future 
protection  and  safety  of  the  colony,  made 
a  magnanimous  attempt  to  preserve  its 
peace  by  suppressing  one  of  the  fertile 
source^  of  human  contention  and  animosi- 
ty. It  had  been  declared  by  the  proprie- 
tary, at  a  very  early  period,  that  religious 
toleration  should  constitute  one  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  social  union 
over  which  he  presided,  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  province,  composed  chiefly  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  now  proceeded,  by  a  me- 
morable «*Act  concerning  Religion,"  to 
interweave  this  noble  principle  into  its 
legislative  constitution.  This  statute  com- 
menced with  a  preamble  declaring  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  conscience  had 
been  of  dangerous  consequence  in  those 
countries  where  it  had  been  practised,  and 


therefore  enacted  that  no  person  professing 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  should  be  mo- 
lested in  respect  to  their  religion,  or  in  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  or  be  compelled  to 
the  belief  Or  exercise  of  any  other  religion, 
against  their  consent ;  so  that  they  be  not 
unfaithful  to  the  Proprietary,  or  conspire 
against  the  civil  government ;  that  persons, 
molesting  any  other  in  respect  to  his  reli- 
gious tenets,  should  pay  treble  damages  to 
the  party  aggrieved,  and  twenty  shillings 
to  the  Proprietary ;  that  those,  who  should 
reproach  their  neighbors  with  opprobrious 
names  of  religious  distinction,  should  for- 
feit ten  shillings  to  the  persons  so  insulted  ; 
that  any  one,  speaking  reproachfully 
against  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  the  Apos- 
tles, should  forfeit  five  pounds;  but  that 
blasphemy  against  God  should  be  punished 
with  death.  By  the  enactment  of  this 
statute,  the  Catholic  planters  of  Maryland 
won  for  their  adopted  country  the  distin- 
guished praise  of  being  tfie  first  of  the 
American  States  in  which  toleration  was 
established  by  law,  and  graced  their  pe- 
culiar faith  with  the  signal  and  unwonted 
merit  of  protecting  that  religious  freedom 
which  all  other  Christian  associates  were 
conspiring  to  overthrow.  It  is  a  striking 
and  instructive  spectacle  to  behold,  at  this 
period,  the  Puritans  persecuting  their  Pro- 
testant brethren  in  New  England,  the 
Episcopalians  retorting  the  same  severity 
on  the  Puritans  in  Virginia,  and  the  Catho- 
lics, against  whom  all  others  were  com- 
bined, forming  in  Maryland  a  sanctuary 
where  all  might  worship  and  none  might 
oppress,  and  where  even  Protestants  sought 
refuge  from  Protestant  intolerance. 

If  the  dangers  to  which  the  Maryland 
Catholics  must  have  felt  themselves  ex- 
posed, from  the  disfavor  with  which  they 
were  regarded  by  all  other  communities 
of  their  countrymen,  and  from  the  ascen- 
dancy which  their  most  zealous  adversa- 
ries, the  Presbyterians,  were  acquiring  in 
the  councils  of  the  parent  state,  may  be 
supposed  to  account,  in  some  degree,  for 
their  enforcement  of  a  principle  of  which 
they  manifestly  needed  the  protection,  the 
surmise  will  detract  very  little  from  the 
merits  of  the  authors  of  this  excellent 
law.  The  moderation  of  mankind  has 
ever  needed  adventitious  support ;  and  it 
is  no  deprecation  of  Christian  sentiment, 
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that  it  is  capable  of  deriving  an  accession 
to  its  purity  from  the  experience  of  perse- 
cution. It  is  by  divine  grace  alone  that 
the  fire  of  persecution  thus  sometimes 
tends  to  refiife  virtue,  and  consumes  the 
dross  that  may  have  adhered  to  it ;  and 
the  progress  of  this  history  is  destined  to 
show,  that,  without  such  overruling  agen- 
cy, the  conmiission  of  injustice  naturally 
tends  to  its  own  reproduction,  and  that  the 
experience  of  it  engenders  a  much  stronger 
diq)osition  to  retaliate  its  severities,  than 
to  sympathize  with  its  victims.  It  had 
been  happy  for  the  credit  of  the  Protest- 
ants, whose  hostility,  perhaps,  enforced 
the  moderation  of  the  Catholics  of  Mary- 
land, if  they  had  imitated  the  virtue  which 
their  own  apprehended  violence  may  have 
tended  to  elicit.  But  unfortunately,  a 
great  proportion  even  of  those  who  were 
constrained  to  seek  refuge  among  the 
Catholics  from  the  persecutions  of  their 
own  Protestant  brethren,  carried  with  them 
into  exile  the  same  intolerance  of  which 
they  themselves  had  been  the  victims ; 
and  the  Presbyterians  and  other  dissenters, 
who  now  began  to  flock  in  considerable 
numbers  from  Virginia  to  Maryland, 
gradually  formed  a  Protestant  confederacy 
against  the  interests  of  the  original  set- 
tlers; and  with  ingratitude,  still  more 
odious  than  their  injustice,  projected  the 
abrogation  not  only  of  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship, but  of  every  part  of  that  system  of 
toleration  under  whose  shelter  they  were 
enabled  to  conspire  its  downfall.  But 
though  the  Catholics  were  thus  ill  requited 
by.  their  Protestant  guests,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the'  calamities 
that  subsequently  desolated  the  province, 
were  produced  by  the  toleration  which  her 
Assembly  now  established,  or  that  the 
Catholics  were  rrnlly  losers  by  this  act 
of  justice  and  liberality.  From  the  dis- 
position of  the  prevailing  party  in  England, 
and  the  state  of  the  other  colonial  settle- 
ments, the  catastrophe  that  overtook  the 
liberties  of  the  Maryland  Catholics  could 
not  possibly  have  been  evaded :  and  if 
the  virtue  they  now  displayed  was  unable 
to  avert  their  fate,  it  exempted  them  at 
least  from  the  reproach  of  deserving  it : 
it  redoubled  the  guilt  and  scandal  incurred 
by  their  adversaries,  and  achieved  for 
them  a  reputation  more  lasting  and  honor- 


able than  political  triumph  or  temporal 
elevation.  What  Christian  (however  sen- 
sible of  the  errors  of  Catholic  doctrine) 
would  not  rather  be  the  descendant  of  the 
Catholics  who  established  toleration  in 
Maryland,  than  of  the  Protestants  who 
overthrew  it  ? 

From  the  establishment  of  religious 
freedom,  the  Assembly  of  Maryland  pro- 
ceeded to  the  improvement  of  political 
liberty;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the 
constitution  of  this  province  received  that 
structure  which,  with  some  interruptions, 
it  continued  to  retain  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after.  In  conformity  with  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  bui^iesses  (in  1642) 
**  that  they  might  be  separated,  and  sit  by 
themselves,  and  have  a  n^^tive,"  a  law 
was  now  passed  (1650,)  enacting  that 
members  called  to  the  AssemUy  by  spe- 
cial %vrit,  should  form  the  upper  house ; 
and  that  those  who  were  chosen  by  the 
hundreds  should  form  the  lower  house ; 
and  that  all  bills  which  should  be  assented 
to  by  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
and  ratified  by  the  governor,  should  be 
deemed  the  laws  of  the  province.  Blend- 
ing a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
with  a  just  gratitude  to  the  Proprietary, 
the  Assembly  at  the  same  time  enacted  a 
law  prohibiting  the  imposition  of  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  the  freemen,  and 
declaring  in  its  preamble,  **that  as  the 
Proprietary's  strength  doth  consist  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  on  them  he  doth 
rely  for  his  supplies,  not  doubting  of  their 
duty  and  assistance  on  all  just  occasions.** 
(Laws,  1650,  Cap.  1,  28,  25.)  Perhaps 
(concludes  the  impartial  Grahame)  it  is 
only  under  such  patriarchal  administra- 
tion, as  Maryland  yet  retained  an  admix- 
ture of  in  her  constitution,  and  under  such 
patriarchs  as  Lord  Baltimore,  that  we  can 
ever  hope  to  find  the  realization  of  the 
political  philosopher's  dream  of  a  system 
that  incoporates  into  politics  the  sentiments 
that  embellish  social  intercourse,  and  the 
affections  that  sweeten  domestic  life.  In 
the  prosecution  of  its  patriotic  labors,  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  enact  laws  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  and  commerce.  (Laws, 
1649,  Cap.  12  ;  1650,  Cap.  1,  33.)  And 
a  short  gleam  of  tranquil  prosperity  suc- 
ceeded the  calamities  which  the  province 
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was  fated  again  to  experience  from  the 
evil  genius  of  Clayl>oTne,  and  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  parent  state. 

We  refer  the  reader  who  may  wish  to 
study  the  darker  shades  of  this  beautifbi 
picture,  to  the  pages  of  Grahame.  We 
have  no  desire  to  awaken  the  recollection 
of  the  many  wrongs  sustained  by  the  Ma- 
ryland /colonists.  For«  peace'  sake  their 
unmerited  sufferings  may  be  passed  over  in 
silence ;  but  justice  and  truth  alike  demand 
that  the  above  statements,  from  the  pen 
of  a  Protestant  historian,  should  be  more 
generally  known  to  the  mass  of  our  coun- 
trymen. Nor  should  we  forget  that,  fore- 
most among  the  colonists  who  thus  hal- 
lowed the  shores  of  the  Potomac  by  their 
virtues,  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus;  the  Fathers  Andrew  White  and 
John  Althano,  both  men  of  sterling  worth 
and  extensive  learning  ;  here,  as  in  every 
other  quarter  of  the  new  world,  their  zeal, 
their  learning  and  address,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  early  set- 
tiers. 

It  was  on  the  23d  of  March,  1634,  the 
festival  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  ever 
blessed  Virgin,  and  on  St.  Clement's 
Island,  in  the  Potomac,  that  the  divine 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  for  the  first  time 
O&dted  up  to  God,  in  this  portion  of  Amer^ 
ica.  Governor  Calvert,  accompanied  by 
Father  Ahhano,  then  sailed  up  the  river, 
landing  first  on  the  Virginia  side,  at  an 
Indian  town  called  Potomac,  and  now 
known  as  New  Marlborough,  or  Marlbo- 
rough Point.  The  Jljesuit  Father  explained 
to  the  assembled  Indians  the  chief  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as 
the  peaceful  and  benevolent  motives  that 
actuated  their  unexpected  visiters.  It  is 
remarkable  that  his  interpreter  on  this 
occasion  was  a  Protestant.  Leaving  the 
chief  and  his  people  favorably  impressed, 
and  even  gratified  at  the  arrival  of  the 
strangers,  the  governor  sailed  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  up  the  river,  to  Piscataway, 
in  Maryland,  the  residence  of  the  groat 
king  or  chief  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 
At  the  first  sij?ht  of  the  party,  the  savages 
prepared  to  ^ive  them  a  hostile  reception, 
but  being  informed  of  their  peaceful  inten- 
tions, the  chief  boldly  stepped  on  board 
the  governo'-'s  boat,  and  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  settle  in  any  part  of  his  dominions. 


iOldmixon's  British  £mp.  in  America.) 
t  did  not,  however,  seem  safe  for  the 
English  to  plant  the  first  settlement  so  high 
up  the  river.  Calvert  descended  the 
stream,  examining  in  his  barge  the  creeks 
and  entrances  near  the  Chesapeake,  en- 
tered the  river  now  called  St.  Mary's,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  George's, 
about  two  leagues  from  its  junction  with 
the  Potomac,  having  purchased  the  right  to 
thf  soil  from  the  natives,  together  with  their 
goodwill.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
by  the  Catholics  on  the  27th  of  March,  and 
religious  liberty  obtained  a  home,  its  only 
home  m  the  wide  world,  at  the  humble  vil- 
lage which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Mary's. 
The  able  and  eloquent  historian  of  Mary- 
land, McMahon,  thus  adverts  to  the  senti- 
ments which  must  naturally  have  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  settlers  at  this  moment :  **  To 
the  feeble  emigrants  it  was  an  occasion 
for  joy,  rational  and  profound.  Prefer- 
ring all  privations  to  the  privation  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  they  had  forsaken  the 
endearments  of  their  native  land,  to  cast 
themselves,  in  reliance  on  divine  pro- 
tection, upon  all  the  perils  of  an  unknown 
country  inhabited  by  a  savage  people. 
But  the  God  in  whom  they  trusted  was 
with  them,  and  he  in  whose  hands  are  all 
hearts,  seemed  to  have  moulded  the  savage 
nature  into  kindness  and  courtesy.  Where 
shall  wc  find,  in  the  history  of  any  people, 
an  occasion  more  worthy  of  our  com- 
memoration than  that  of  the  landing  of 
the  colony  of  Maryland  ?  It  is  identified 
with  the  origin  of  a  free  and  happy  state. 
It  exhibits  to  us  the  foundations  of  our 
government,  laid  broad  and  deep  in  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
It  points  us  with  pride  to  the  founders  of 
this  state,  as  men  who  for  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  exchanged 
the  pleasures  of  nflluencr,  the  society 
of  frien'ls,  and  all  the  endearments  of  civ- 
ilizf^d  life,  for  the  privations  and  dangers 
of  the  wilderness,  fn  an  age,  when  per- 
fidy and  barbarity  hut  too  oflen  marked 
the  advances  of  civilization  upon  the 
savai^,  it  exhibits  them  to  us  displayinjnr 
in  their  intcroofirsc  with  the  natives,  all 
the  kindness  of  humnn  nature,  and  the 
charities  of  thoir  r^lisfion.  Whilst  we 
would  avoid  all  invi^lious  contrasts,  and 
forgot  the  stem  sp  rit  of  the  Puritan, 
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which  80  frequently  mifiiook  religious  in- 
toleruice  for  holy  zeal ;  we  can  turn  with 
exultation  to  the  *  Pilgrims  of  Maryland' 
as  the  founders  of  religious  liberty  in  the 
new  world.  They  erected  the  first  altars 
to  it  on  this  continent,  and  the  fires  first 
kindled  on  it  ascended  to  heaven  amid  the 
blessings  of  the  savage." — McMahon*s 
Maryland,  pp.  196-8. 

While  the  sires  of  the  Catholic  Church 
were  thus  at  once  building  their  altars  and 
their  homes  on  the  verdant  banks  of  the 
broad  Potomac,  the  same  church  had  sent 
forth  not  less  devoted  men,  to  bear  the 
light  of  civilization  and  religion  to  other 
portions  of  our  beloved  country.  Between 
the  years  1634  and  1687,  Catholic  mis- 
sioiiaries  had  already  traversed  that  vast 
reffoa  lying  between  the  heights  of  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  greater  portion  of  which  b 
now  known  as  the  United  States.  Within 
thirteen  years  the  wilderness  of  the  Hurons 
was  visited  by  sixty  missionaries,  chiefly 
Jesuits:  one  of  their  number,  Claude 
AUouez,  discovered  the  southern  shores 
of  Lake  Superior ;  another,  **  the  gentle 
Marquette,"  of  whom  Bancroft  says  "  the 
people  of  the  West  will  yet  build  his 
monument,"  walked  from  Green  Bay,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Wisconsin,  em- 
barks with  his  beloved  companion  and 
^  fellow-mi^ionary,  Joliet,  upon  the  Missis- 
appi,  and  discovers  the  mouth  of  that  king 
of  rivers,  the  wild,  the  impetuous  Missouri ; 
a  third  member  of  this  devoted  band,  the 
fearless  Menan,  settles  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  dreaded  Mohawk  country,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  that  still  bears  that 
name.  The  Onondagas  welcome  other 
missbnaries  of  the  same  illustrious  society. 
The  Oneidas  and  Senecas  likewise  lend 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  sweet  tidings  of  the 
gospel  of  peace.  When  wc  consider  that 
these  missionaries  were  established  in  the 
midst  of  continual  dangers  and  life-wasting 
hardships,  that  many  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
jl  sionarics  scaled  with  their  blood  the  truth 
I '  of  the  doctrines  they  preached,  the  sin- 
■  !  cerity  of  their  love  for  those  indomitable 
;'.  sons  of  the  American  forest :  we  are  not 
{j  surprised  at  the  eloquent  encomiums  that 
j!  have  been  passed  upon  their  dauntless 
it  courage  and  their  more  than  human  char- 
ity and  zeal. 


**  All  persons,"  says  one  of  our  native 
writers,  "who  are  in  the  least  familiar 
with  the  early  history  of  the  West,  know 
with  what  pure  and  untiring  zeal  the  Ca- 
tholic missionary  pursued  the  work  of 
conversion  among  the  savages.  Before  a 
Virginian  had  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
while  the  Connecticut  was  still  the  extreme 
frontier  of  New  England,  more  than  one 
man  whose  youth  had  been  passed  amongst 
the  warm  valleys  of  Languedoc,  had  ex- 
plored the  wilds  of  W^isconsin,  ai)d  caused 
the  hymn  of  Catholic  praise  to  rise  from 
the  prairies  of  Illinois.  The  Catholic 
priest  went  even  before  the  soldier  and  the 
trader ;  from  lake  to  lake,  from  river  to 
river,  the  Jesuits  pressed  on  unresting,  and 
with  a  power  that  no  other  Christians 
have  exhibited,  won  to  their  faith  the  war- 
like Miamis  and  the  luxurious  Illinois. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  did  this 
work  go  forward.  Of  its  temporary  re- 
sults we  know  little.  The  earliest  of  the 
published  letters  from  the  missionaries 
were  written  thirty  years  after  La  Salle's 
voyage  down  the  *  Great  River.'  But 
were  the  family  records  of  France  laid 
before  us,  I  cannot  doubt  that  we  should 
there  find  evidences  of  savage  hate  dimi- 
nished, and  savage  cruelty  prevented, 
through  the  labors  of  the  brotherhood  of 
Jesus;  and  yet  it  was  upon  these  men 
that  England  charged  the  war  of  Pontiac! 
Though  every  motive  for  a  desperate  ex- 
ertion existed  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
the  dread  of  annihilation,  the  love  of  their 
old  homes  and  hunting-grounds,  the  re- 
verence for  their  father's  graves — all  that 
nerved  Philip,  and  fired  Tecumseh — yet, 
to  the  Protestant  English,  the  readiest  ex- 
planation was  that  Catholics,  thai  Jesuits, 
had  poisoned  the  savage  mind."  (Knick- 
erbocker, June,  1838.)  The  regret  ex- 
pressed above,  that  we  have  not  more 
copious  and  satisfactory. information  with 
regard  to  this  earlier  portion  of  American 
ecclesiastical  history,  may  well  be  shared 
not  only  by  the  Catholic,  but  by  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  every  thing  relating  to 
their  native  land.  Meagre,  however,  as 
are  the  memorials  of  these  primitive  times, 
we  have  sulBcient  data  to  prove  that  there 
is  not  a  State  of  our  Union  wherein  Catho- 
licity has  obtained  a  footing,  whose  history 
does  not  exhibit  many  interesting  traits  of 
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heroic  self-denial,  of  dangers  overcome, 
of  opposition  meekly  borne,  of  adversaries 
won  to  our  faith  by  the  Catholic  missiona- 
ries. 

The  name  of  the  devoted  and  indefati- 
gable Father  Farmer,  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
still  venerated  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Men  of  every  religious  persuasion  followed 
his  remains  to  the  tomb  ;  the  last  and  un- 
sought tribute  of  their  respect  for  his 
many  virtues.  Amid  the  forests  and 
snow-clad  hills  of  Maine,  a  Rasle  emu- 
lated the  courage  and  toils  of  his  brethren 
in  the  West.  The  late  Cardinal  Chevcrus 
has  led  a  reputation  in  Boston  which  will 
not  be  forgetten  while  the  people  of  New 
England  retain  their  wonted  regard  for 
genuine,  manly  worth ;  for  talents,  learn- 
ing, and  disinterested  yet  untiring  zeal,  all 
employed  in  that  holiest  of  human  enter- 
prises, the  promotion  of  God's  glory  and 
the  happiness  of  man.  Not  less  revered 
by  the  liberal-minded  of  every  religious 
persuasion,  is  the  memory  of  that  "  model 
of  prelates.  Christians,  and  scholars,"  the 
Right  Reverend  John  Carroll,  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Baltimore. 
*'  No  being,"  (says  a  writer  in  the  Ame- 
rican Quarterly,)  "  No  being  that  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  admire,  ever  inspired  us 
with  so  much  reverence  as  Archbishop 
Carroll.  We  cannot  easily  forget  the  im- 
pression which  he  made  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  upon  a  distinguished  literary 
foreigner,  who  conversed  with  him  for  a 
half-hour,  immediately  afler  the  celebration 
of  the  mass,  in  his  parlor,  and  had  seen 
the  most  imposing  hierarchs  in  Great  Bri- 
tain.  The  visiter  seemed,  on  leaving  the 
apartment,  to  be  strongly  moved,  and  re- 
peatedly exclaimed,  *  That,  indeed,  is  a 
true  archbishop !' "  (March  Number,  1627, 
p.  23.) 

**  The  archbishop's  patriotism"  says  the 
same  writer,  ''  was  as* decided  as  his  piety. 
...  He  loved  republicanism ;  and  so  far 
preferred  his  own  country,  that  if  ever  he 
could  be  excited  to  impatience,  or  irritated, 
nothing  would  have  that  effect  more  cer- 
tainly, than  the  expression  of  the  slightest 
preference,  by  any  American  friend,  for 
foreign  institutions  or  nn^asures.  He  had 
joined  with  heart  and  judgment  in  the  Re- 
volution :  and  to  his  last  hour  he  retained, 
without  abatement  of  confidence  or  fer- 


vor, the  cardinal  principles  and  American 
sympathies  and  hopes,  upon  which  he  then 
rested.  We  may  mention  in  fine,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  public  confidence  in  his  ex- 
alted character,  that, /in  the  year,  1776, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  then  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  he  accompanied  Dr. 
Franklin^  Samuel  Chase,  and  that  other 
and  illustrious  Catholic,  Charles  Carroll, 
of  Carrol Iton,  on  a  political  mission  to 
Canada,  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  peo- 
ple of  that  province  to  preserve  a  neutral 
attitude  in  the  war  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  United  States. 

Turning  our  eyes  to  another  quarter  of 
our  Union,  need  we  remind  the  intelligent 
reader  of  the  solid  and  extensive  learning, 
the  stirring  eloquence,  the  apostolic  labors 
of  an  England? — beloved,  honored  by 
men  of  every  religious  denomination,  and 
even  now  lamented  in  the  South  as  one  of 
her  best  and  noblest  sons?  But  this  is 
not  the  occasion  to  record  the  virtues  or 
the  toils  of  these  and  other  kindred  spirits 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.  We 
confidently  leave  the  task  to  worthier  pens 
than  ours. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  early  history 
of  Catholicity  in  these  United  States.  For 
more  accurate  and  detailed  information 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  various 
articles  in  the  Catholic  periodicals  and 
journals ;  among  others,  to  several  inter- 
esting historical  papers  in  the  "  Metropo- 
litan Catholic  Almanac  and  Laity's  Direc- 
tory," commencing  with  A.  D.  1833^  and 
continued  to  the  present  year.  The 
"  United  States  Catholic  Magazine,"  and 
the  "  Catholic  Cabinet,"  will  also  furnish 
several  highly  entertaining  and  satisfac- 
tory papers  on  the  early  history,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  the  Catholic  Church 
among  us. 

THE  NAME  CATHOLIC. 

"  Catholic"  is  from  a  Greek  word,  sig- 
nifying tchole^  general^  universal;  and  is  | 
applied  to  the  Church  to  designate  the  ; 
union  in  one  body  of  all  particular  I 
churches  confessing  one  Lord,  one  Faith, 
one  Baptism,  and  one  God  and  Father.  | 
(Eph.  iv.  5.)  «'  The  Catholic  Church.'*  j 
says  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  '*  is  so  called, 
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because  she  is  spread  over  the  whole 
habitable  globe,  from  one  end  to  the 
other  ;**  (Catech.  xviii.)  and  this  in  con- 
formity with  the  declaration  of  our  Lord, 
that  '^penance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  his  name  among 
all  the  nations,  be^nning  from  Jeru- 
salem,** (Luke  xxiv.  47);  and  with  his 
command  to  his  Apostles,  **  Go  ye  into 
the  whole  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,*'  (Mark  xvi.  15) ;  whence 
the  saints  are  represented  in  heaven  pro- 
claiming, ^^Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
in  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  naticHi.'*  (Rev. 
V.  9.) 

Wherever  a  new  doctrine  has  been 
preached  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  existing  Catholic  Church,  the  patrons 
and  followers  of  the  new  doctrine  have 
derived  their  distinctive  appellation  from 
some  circumstance  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
whilst  the  adherents  of  the  old  doctrine 
remaining  in  communioh  with  the  Catholic 
Church  in  other  places,  have  retained  their 
former  name  of  Catholics.  Hence  St. 
Cyril  (Anno  350,)  tells  his  hearers, 
**  When  they  go  to  a  strange  place,  not 
to  ask  for  the  church  simply — for  the 
heretics  have  their  places  of  worship— but 
to  inquire  where  the  CaOwlic  Church  is." 
(Catech.  xviii.)  And  St.  Augustine  (Anno 
400,)  remarks,  that  "  though  all  heretics 
wish  to  be  called  Catholics,  yet  they  never 
dare  t(^  point  out  their  own  meeting-house 
to  a  strbnger,  who  inquires  for  the  CaXkch- 
lie  place  of  worship."  (Cont.  Epist.  Fun- 
dam,  c.  iv.) 

Thus  it  had  been  in  all  ages,  from  the 
foundation  of  Christianity;  and  thus  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  certain  religious  innovators 
made  a  formal  protest  against  some  of  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church 
of  that  period.  From  this  protest  they 
obtained  the  name  of  Protestxints  or  Pro- 
testers  ;  while  the  adherents  of  the  ancient 
faith  continued  to  be  called  Catholics.  The 
separatists,  however,  soon  experienced  the 
inconvenience  of  which  St.  Augustine  has 
spoken  above.  How  could  they  protest 
against  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  while  in  the  creed  they  professed 
to  believe  the  Catholic  Church?  To 
escape  from  this  difficulty,  some  divines 


of  other  communions  have  maintained, 
that  they  (the  Protestants)  are  the  real 
Catholics,  under  the  ingenious  pretence 
that  they  teach  the  doctrines  originally 
established  by  the  Apostles  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  this  cannot  avail  them,  for 
two  reasons:  1st,  The  word  Catholic  has 
no  direct  reference  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  doctrine.  It  points  out  un%V€r» 
zality  ;  it  designates  **  the  Church  spread 
over  the  whole  inhabitable  world," — a  de- 
signation to  which  they  can  have  no  claim. 
2d.  If  their  reasoning  be  admitted,  we 
must  concede  the  title  of  Catholic  to  every 
heterodox  sect  that  ever  had  existence. 
For  all  these  sects  believed  that  their  pecu- 
liar doctrines  were  true;  and  of  course 
they  might  thence  infor,  as  the  divines  in 
question  do,  that  the  doctrines  in  question 
were  those  of  the  Apostles,  and  gave  to 
them  a  right  to  the  appellation  of  Catholics. 

So  long  as  the  creed  is  true,  there  must 
exist  a  Catholic  Church,  in  which  the  re- 
citers of  the  creed  may  profess  their  belief. 
There  was,  then,  such  a  church  when  the 
so-called  reformers  were  born.  By  Catho- 
lic ministers  they  were  baptized  ;  in  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  they  were  educated;  in 
the  Catholic  Church  they  were  taught  to 
believe.  Subsequently  they  separated 
from  her;  a  separation  that  certainly  could 
not  aflect  her  right  to  the  title  of  Catholic, 
which  she  had  possessed  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. She  still  exists,  and  is  still  the 
same  Catholic  Church.  Their  followers 
also  still  exist,  and  may  justly  claim  the 
names  assumed  by  their  fathers.  They 
may  be  Anglicans,  or  Lutherans,  or  Cal- 
vinists,  or  Baptists,  or  any  other  denomi- 
nation whatever :  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
— ^they  cannot  be  Catholics. 

As  to  the  term  "  Roman  Catholic,"  it 
shows  the  bond  of  union  which  binds  the 
various  churches  of  Christendom  in  the 
profession  of  the  faith  of  the  chief  See  of 
the  entire  Christian  world.  Hence,  it 
always  brings  to  the  mind  of  the  faithful 
in  any  clime,  the  great,  primitive  senior 
church,  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  as  more 
nations  became  converted  to  the  faith,  they 
were  called  by  their  different  appellations, 
as  "  English  Roman  Catholics,"  "  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholics,"  "  French  Roman 
Catholics,"  6^. 

**  The  reproachful  epithets  of  «  Papist,* 
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*  Romanist,'  *  Popish/  <  Romish,'  &o.,  are 
no  longer  applied  to  them  (the  Catholics,} 
by  any  gentleman  or  scholar."  (Rev.  J. 
Nightingale,  author  of  **  A  Portraiture  of 
Methodism,''  &c.) 

The  same  liberal  Protestant  makes  the 
following  quotation  from  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Butler,  preached  at  Cambridge,  at  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester: 
"  Popery,  as  it  is  called,  is  still  a  fertile 
theme  of  declamation  to  the  old  women 
and  children  of  the  year  1811.  This 
term  Papist  is  reproachful,  conveys  an 
erroneous  idea,  keeps  alive  a  dishonorable 
prejudice,  and  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  nor 
will  I  ever  believe  that  man  a  sincere 
friend  to  Christian  liberty,  who  persists 
in  the  use  of  it. 


THE  DOGMAS  OF   THE  CATHOLIC 
FAITH. 

"  We  see  now  through  a  glass  in  a 
dark  manner :  but  then  [we  shall  see] 
face  to  face.  Now  I  know  in  part,  but 
then  I  shall  know  even  as  I  am  known. 
And  now  there  remain  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity,  these  three  :  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity."  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  18. 

In  these  words  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
the  natural  bUn'<iliess  of  men  respecting 
religion.  Ho  teaches,  that  whilst  we  live 
in  this  lower  world,  encompassed  with 
clouds  and  darkness,  we  see  faintly  and 
obscurely  the  things  that  are  above; 
that  the  revelations,  made  to  us  respecting 
a  Aiture  world,  are  oflen  wholly  above 
our  comprehension,  and  generally  Aill  of 
mystery  and  dilBculty;  that  we  shall 
never  be  able  fully  to  comprehend  them, 
till  the  veil  is  drawn  aside  by  death,  and 
we  behold  God  face  to  face :  in  whom, 
as  in  a  clear  mirror,  all  truth  and  all 
knowledge  will  be  found. 

While  here  upon  earth,  there  remains 
for  our  exercise  three  virtues.  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity.  These  united,  form  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  duty  of  a  Christian. 

Fhith  serves  as  a  remedy  for  our  natu- 
ral defects,  and  supplies  the  place  of 
knowledge.  It  teaches  us  to  believe, 
without  doubting,  doctrines  which  we 
cannot  comprehend,  on  the  testimony  of 
God,  who  has  taught  them.  It  teaches 
us  to  put  a  restraint  on  the  daring  flights 


of  reason,  and  to  confine  within  its  proper 
limits  this  noblest  of  our  natural  giils :  to 
employ  it  in  examining  the  grounds  qpon 
which  revelation  i^ests,  but  not  in  discuss- 
ing the  credibility  of  any  subject  which  it 
discovers  to  have  been  revealed ;  to  wait 
with  patience  till  our  faculties  are  enlarged, 
and  the  Obstacles  to  our  knowledge  re- 
moved,  and  in  the  mean  time,  with  the 
humility  and  simplicity  of  children,  to  re- 
ceive, venerate  and  love  the  hidden  and 
mysterious  truths  taught  us  by  the  invisi- 
ble and  incomprehensible  Deity. 

Hope  teach^  us  to  look  forward  with 
humble  confidence  ta  future  happiness. 
It  is  an  essential  dodrine  of  revelation, 
that  God  really  and  truly  desires  the  sal- 
vation of  all  mankind ;  that  he  created  all 
for  this  end ;  that  with  this  view,  Jesus 
Christ,  his  eternal  Son,  died  upon  the 
cross,  and  established  the  Church  with  all 
necessary  helps  to  salvation ;  that  conse- 
quently, if  we  do  our  best  endeavors,  we 
shall  be  saved,  not  indeed  by  our  natural 
strength,  for  with  this  alone  we  can  do 
nothing,  but  by  the  help  of  grace,  which 
God  is  ever  rc»Guly  and  desirous  to  impart 
to  those  who  employ  the  proper  means  of 
obtaining  it ;  that  consequently,  if  any  one 
is  lost,  his  perdition  is  from  himself  alone, 
and  that  if  any  one  despair  or  cease  to 
hope,  it  must  either  be,  tfiat  he  refuses  to 
do  his  best,  or  that  he  violates  the  doc- 
trine of  fhith,  and  accuses  God  of  injustice. 
Hope  gives  peace  to  the  mind,  not  by  im- 
iMirting  a  certainty  of  fiiture  happiness, 
which  even  the  apostle  himself  declares 
he  did  not  possess,  but  by  inspiring  a  fuin 
yet  humble  confidence  in  th&  promises, 
the  mercy,  and  the  merits  of  Christ. 

Charity  is  the  first,  the  greatest,  the 
most  essential  of  all  the  Christian  virtues. 
It  is  not  synonymous  with  benevolence  to 
the  poor.  It  does  not  consist  merely  in 
relieving  the  distressed,  comforting  the 
sorrowful,  clothing  the  naked,  and  similar 
works  of  brotherly  kindness ;  for  St.  P&ul 
says,  **If  I  distribute  my  goods  to  the 
poor,  and  give  my  body  to  the  flames, 
and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  no- 
thing." (1  Cor.  xiii.  8.)  Charity,  then, 
is  something  more  than  benevolence.  It 
is  a  virtue  which  regards  God  as  well  as 
man.  It  would  be  a  partial  and  imperfectt 
virtue,  indeed,  if  it  excluded  God,  the 
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most  perfect,  the  niost  amiable,  the  only 
adorable  being,  the  first,  of  beneiactorB, 
the  best  of  fnends,  the  most  tender  and 
loving  of  parents.  It  teaches  us  to  love 
Grod  above  all  things,  to  prefer  his  law 
and  will  before  every  consideration,  to 
make  them  the  rule,  guide,  and  criterion 
of  our  thoughts,  our  words,  and  our  con- 
duct. It  prepares  us  at  any  moment  to 
sacrifice  whatever  we  value  most  in  life, 
rather  than  violate  the  allegiance  we  owe 
to  our  sovereign  Lord.  It  teaches  us  to 
worship  him  in  the  manner  he  requires, 
and  consequently  to  follow  the  religion 
which  we  sincerely  believe  to  have  been 
established  by  him.  For  should  any  man 
say  to  God,  /« I  love  thee,  O  God,  but  I 
will  not  worship  thee  in  the  manner  which 
thou  hast  commanded,  but  in  a  matuier 
which  I  consider  as  good  or  better,'* 
would  he  not  ofier  an  affront  to  Grod  t 
Would  he  not  be  considered  aii  a  rebel 
against  the  divine  majesty  ?  Would  not 
his  selfish  homage  be  rejected  with  dis- 
dain? 

This  sacred  virtue  teaches  us  to  love 
every  neighbor  as  ourselves,  in  thought, 
in  word,  and  in  deed.  It  forbids  us  to 
think  unkindly,  or  to  judge  rashly  of  any 
human  bouig ;  it  commands  us  to  put  the 
best  construction  on  his  conduct,  to  excuse 
it  when  we  can,  and  palliate  it  when  it 
will  not  admit  of  excuse,  and  this,  even 
though  our  judgments  be  confined  to  the 
secrets  of  our  own  breasts. 

Still  more  does  it  require  that  our  words 
be  regulated  by  the  same  principles :  that 
nothing  escape  our  lips  which  can  injure 
our  neighbor's  reputation,  or  disturb  his 
peace  of  mind ;  that,  when  occasion  offers, 
we  undertake  his  defence,  excuse  his  de- 
fects, extenuate  his  errors,  and  proclaim 
his  merits.  It  teaches  us  to  assist  him  in 
his  distress,  comfort  him  in  his  sorrows, 
advise  him  in  his  doubts,  correct  his  errors, 
and,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  promote 
all  his  temporal  and  spiritual  interests. 

Such  is  the  virtue  of  charity,  which  the 
Apostle  declares  lo  be  the  greatest  and 

.  most  essential  of  Christian  virtues.     It  is 
a  universal  virtue.    It  admits  of  no  excep- 

•  tion.    It  extends  to  Grod  and  to  our  fellow 

I  creatures  of  every  country,  of  every  co- 
lor, of  every  disposition,  of  every  opinion, 

ji  of  every  sect.     The  man  who  should  ex- 


clude from  his  universal  charity  one  single 
child  of  Adam,  be  his  country,  his  con- 
duct, his  religion,  whatever  it  may,  trans- 
gresses this  first  of  the  divine  commands, 
and  becomes  guilty  of  all,  (James  ii.  10.) 

ONE  GOD  IN  THREE  DIVINE  PERSONa 

The  Catholic  Church  holds,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  religion,  that  there  is  but  one 
supreme,  self-existent,  eternal  Deity,  infi- 
nite in  wisdom,  in  goodness,  in  every  per- 
fection ;  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
in  whom  all  that  exist  "  live,  move,  and 
have  their  being."  (Acts  xvii.  28)  It 
teaches  that  our  first  duty  is,  to  love  God, 
and  adore  him  alone ;  that  the  worst  of 
treasons  and  the  greatest  of  crimes  is,  to 
give  his  homage  to  any  creature  what- 
soever. It  teaches  that  in  this  one  Grod, 
there  are  three  divine  persons,  perfectly 
distinct  in  personality,  perfectly  one  in 
nature ;  that  the  second  Person  descended 
from  heaven,  became  man,  and  died  upon 
a  cross  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind : 
that  through  his  blood  all  may  be  saved, 
and  that  there  is  "  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  to  men,  in  which  any  one 
can"  obtain  salvation,  (Acts  iv.  12  ;)  that 
all  spiritual  graces  and  blessings  actually 
bestowed  in  this  life,  or  hoped  for  in  the 
next,  must  be  derived  originally  from  the 
sufferings  and  merits  of  the  divine  Re- 
deemer alone. 

REDEMPTION  THROUGH  CHRIST. 

Catholics  believe  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God  ;  who,  for 
us  sinners  and  for  pur  salvation,  was  made 
man,  that  he  might  be  the  Head,  tht^  High 
Priest,  the  Advocate  and  Saviour  of  all 
mankind.  We  acknowledge  him  our  only 
Redeemer,  who  paid  our  ransom  by  dying 
for  us  on  the  cross ;  that  his  death  is  the 
fountain  of  all  our  good ;  and  that  mercy, 
grace  and  salvation  can  by  no  means  be 
obtained  but  through  him.  We  confess 
him  to  be  the  Mediator  of  God  and  man, 
the  only  Mediator  of  redemption,  and  the 
only  Mediator  of  intercession  too:  who 
intercedes  in  such  manner  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  no  other  merits  to  recommend  his 
petitions.  But  as  for  the  saints,  although 
we  address  ourselves  to  them,  and  desire 
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their  prayers,  as  we  do  also  to  God*8  ser- 
vants here  upon  earth,  yet  we  mean  no 
otherwise  than  that  they  would  pray  for 
us,  and  with  us,  to  our  common  Lord, 
who  is  our  Grod  and  their  God,  through 
the  merits  of  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  our  Mediator  and  their  Mediator. 

THB  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Catholics  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  third  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity, 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
is  equally  God  with  them,  and  that  he  is 
'*the  other  Comforter"  promised  to  the 
apostles,  to  abide  with  the  church  for  ever. 
The  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  our  Saviour 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  a  fit  emblem  of  that 
peace,  that  reconciliation  between  God  and 
roan,  which  he  was  about  to  accomplish 
by  his  death.  The  same  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended on  the  disciples  in  the  visible  form 
of  fire,  an  emblem  of  that  supernatural 
change  which  he  was  about  to  work  in 
their  hearts,  by  the  purification  of  their 
feelings  and  aspirations  from  the  dross  of 
sensual  ideas  and  affections.  *'  And  I  will 
j  ask  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you 
another  Paraclete,  that  he  may  abide  with 
you  for  ever,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the 
world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him 
not,  nor  knoweth  him :  but  you  shall  know 
him,  because  he  shall  abide  with  you,  and 
shall  be  in  you.  These  things  have  I 
spoken  to  you,  remaining  with  you.  But 
the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  will 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  to  you."  (St.  John,  xiv.  16,  26!)  By 
the  term  "Paraclete"  is  understood  k 
comforter,  or  an  advocate;  inasmuch  as 
by  inspiring  prayer,  he  prays,  as  it  were, 
in  us,  and  pleads  for  us.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent from  the  above  text,  that  this  Spirit 
of  truth  was  promised,  not  only  to  the 
persons  of  the  apostles,  but  also  to  their 
successors  through  all  generations. 

Again :  Christ^s  last  words,  before  as- 
cending up  to  his  Father,  were:  "But 
you  shall  receive  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  coming  upon  you,  and  you  shall 
be  witnesses  unto  me  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
all  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  even  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.    (Acts,  i.  6.) 


In  the  following  chapter  of  the  Acts  we 
see  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  and 
hear  the  testimony  of  the  chief  of  the 
apostles:  "This  Jesus  hath  God  raised 
up  again,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses. 
Being  exalted,  therefore,  upon  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  having  received  of  the 
Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  hath  poured  forth  this  which  you  see 
and  hear."    (Acts,  ii.  82,  88.) 

JUSTITICATION. 

It  is  the  Catholic  belief  that  no  man 
can  be  justified,  either  by  the  works  of 
nature,  or  of  the  law  of  Moses,  without 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  That  we  cannot 
by  any  prudent  works  merit  the  grace  of 
justification.  That  all  the  merit  of  our 
good  works  is  the  gifl  of  God ;  and  that 
every  merit  and  satisfaction  of  ours  en- 
tirely depend  on  the  merits  and  passion 
of  Christ.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  our 
sins  are  gratuitously  remitted  to  us  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  whatever  good 
works  we  do,  they  are,  all  of  them,  the 
effocts  of  God's  grace. 

"  We  are  justified  freely  by  the  grace 
of  God,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood"  mom.  iii.  24);  "In  Christ  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins"  (Eph.  i.  7);  "And 
Christ  hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
his  blood,"  (Rev.  i.  6.) 

So  far  the  members  of  nearly  all  com- 
munions agree  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  agreement  with 
her  not  only  in  charity,  but  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  primary  and  most  essential 
doctrines  of  faith.*  Beyond  these  prima- 
ry articles,  the  generality  of  communions 
are  not  very  rigid  in  exacting  agreement 


*  **  Under  the  Papacy  are  many  good  things ; 
yea,  every  thing  that  is  good  in  Christianity. 
J  say,  morever,  that  under  the  Papacy  is  tme 
Christianity,  even  the  very  kernel  of  Chris- 
tianity."—Ltrra  km.  Book  agahui  the  AnaJiafh 
iuia, 

•«The  Chnreh  of  Rome  is,  no  donbt,  to  be 
attribnted  a  part  of  the  House  of  God :  and 
we  gladly  acknowledge  them  to  be  of  the 
fkmily  of  Jesns  Christ^-^HooKim, 
miPoHqf, 
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from  each  othen  Other  points  tliey  con- 
sider as  of  smaller  moment,  and  allow, 
in  regard  to  them,  a  greater  latitude  of 
opinion.  Surely,  then,  they  will  not  re- 
fuse the  same  privilege  to  their  Catholic 
brethren,  which  they  allow  to  each  other. 

SCRIPTURE  AND  TRADITION. 

Jesus  Christ  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
church  upon  the  authority  of  teaching ; 
consequently  the  unwritten  word  was  the 
first  nile  of  Christianity,  a  rule,  which, 
even  when  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  superadded  to  it,  did  not,  upon 
this  account,  lose  any  thing  of  its  former 
authority.  Hence  it  is  that  Catholics  re- 
ceive with  equal  veneration  whatever  was 
taught  by  the  apostles,  whether  communi- 
cated by  writing,  or  circulated  only  by 
word  of  mouth,  according  to  the  express 
declaration  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  commanding  them  "to  hold  fast 
the  traditions  which  they  had  been  taught, 
whether  by  word,  or  by  epistle."  (2 
Thess.  ii.  15.)  Upon  no  point  is  the  Scrip- 
ture more  express,  than  upon  the  subject 
of  the  authority  of  teaching  ;  **  Go,  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you."  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20.)  "  Go  forth  to  the  whole  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
(Mark  xvi.  15.)  **  For  I  have  received  of 
the  Lord  that  which  also  I  have  delivered 
to#you."  (1  Cor.  xi.  23.)  "Hold  the 
form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast 
heard  from  me  in  faith."  (2  Tim.  i.  13.) 
"  The  things  which  thou  hast  heard  from 
me,  before  many  witnesses,  the  same  com- 
mend to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  fit  to 
teach  others  also."     (2  Tim.  ii.  2.) 

There  is  nothing  m  the  Scripture  to 
intimate,  that  Christ  ever  commanded  his 
disciples  to  compose  a  code  of  doctrine  for 
the  guidance  of  the  faithful.  In  fact,  it 
is  clear  from  internal  evidence,  that  the 
Scripture  is  not  a  doctrinal  record.  From 
an  unprejudiced  perusal  of  the  different 
parts  that  compose  the  New  Testament,  it 
will  evidently  ap()ear  that  the  writers  had 
their  contemporaries  principally  before 
their  eyes,  and  that  instead  of  intending 


to  leave  behind  them  a  perfect  code  of 
Christian  doctrine  for  future  generations, 
they  pre-supposed,  in  their  readers  of 
that  day,  a  previous  knowledge  of  such 
doctrines.  When  they  make  mention  of 
doctrinal  matters,  it  is  only  incidentally, 
or  by  way  of  explanation.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that,  when  men  seek  to  form  a  system 
of  theology  from  the  sacred  writings,  they 
are  compelled  to  go  backward  and  for^ 
ward,  from  gospel  to  epistle ;  to  take  part 
of  a  pai^ge  from  one,  and  part  from 
another ;  %o  tack  the  several  fragments 
together,  and  out  of  them  all  to  form  a 
piece  of  patchwork,  which  they  call  the 
religion  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Now  it  is  plain  that  in  a  creed  compiled 
afler  this  fashion,  much  must  depend  on 
the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  workman : 
and  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  meet 
with  any  two  men  possessing  exactly  the 
same  skill  and  judgment :  we  must  expect 
to  meet  with  very  great  differences  in  the 
religious  systems  formed  by  different 
teachers.  And  thus  it  is  in  fact.  The 
Trinitarian  pronounces  from  the  Scripture 
that  Christ  is  God ;  the  Unitarian  that  he 
is  not  God  but  man  only  ;  the  Presbyterian 
infers  from  it  that  Episcopacy  is  no  divine 
ordinance ;  the  independent,  that  the  Pres- 
byterian system  is  as  contrary  to  Scripture 
as  the  Episcopalian ;  the  Baptist  is  con- 
vinced that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  anti- 
scriptural  ;  the  Quaker,  that  it  is  to  be 
administered  neither  to  infants  nor  to 
adults.  Thus  it  is  with  all  the  sects, 
which  a  belief  in  the  private  interpretation 
of  Scripture  has  created  ;  they  all,  on  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  contradict  one 
another,  betraying  by  such  contradiction 
the  insecurity  of  that  common  principle 
on  which  they  found  their  respective 
creeds,  and  renouncing  all  claim  to  that 
certainty  of  belief,  which  is  due  to  the 
truths  revealed  by  God  to  man.  Another 
consideration  must  present  itself  to  the  re- 
flecting mind.  If  the  Scriptures  are  the  only 
rule  of  faith,  then  those  who  cannot  read  arc 
iefl without  any  rule  at  all.  Now  previous 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  for  fourteen  hundred 
years,  were  unable  to  read.  Will  any  one 
venture  to  say,  that  God  abandoned  such 
multitudes  of  Christians  for  so  long  a 
period  without  a  rule  ?     Perhaps  it  may 
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be  replied,  that  their  pastors  explained  the 
Scriptures  to  them  :  but  then  a  contradic- 
tion arises :  two  rules  are  established  in 
place  of  one  only  rule,  making  the  church 
the  rule  for  the  ignorant,  and  the  Scriptures 
the  rule  for  the  learned.  Again,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  can  read,  surely  it  may 
flatter  the  pride,  but  at  the  same  time 
deceive  the  simplicity,  of  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  learned  languages,  to 
bid  them  search  the  Scriptures,  and  judge 
for  themselves  from  the  worcL^f  God. 
They  may  came  to, suspect,  nor  will  their 
suspicions  be  unfounded,  that  the  versions 
put  into  their  hands  are  not  the  word  of 
(rod,  but  in  part  the  work  of  man,  of  un- 
inspired man,  and  men  prepossessed  in 
favor  of  some  particular  doctrines ;  and 
therefore  liable,  even  without  intending  it, 
to  misinterpret  ■  passages  bearing  on  their 
own  particular  doctrines.  What  security 
then  can  the  reader,  unversed  in  any  lan- 
guage but  his  own,  have,  that  by  search- 
ing in  such  versions,  he  is  doing  what  he 
is  told  to  do,  that  is,  culling  the  doctrines 
of  his  creed  from  the  inspired  word  of 
God  ?     Evidently  he  has  none. 

The  Catholic  Church  maintains,  that 
there  are  doctrines  of  essential  importance 
not  contained  in  the  Scriptures ;  as  for 
instance,  the  lawfulness  and  obligation  of 
keeping  holy  the  Sunday,  instead  of  the 
Saturday,  the  real  scriptural  sabbath :  the 
validity  of  infant  baptism,  drc. 

And  even  if  all  the  doctrines  of  religion 
were  actually  contained  in  the  Bible,  still 
the  nile  of  Catholic  belief  would  not  be 
the  Scriptures  explained  by  private  inter- 
pretation, but  by  the  teaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  successors. 


THE  SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  VULGAR 
TONGUE. 

The  Scriptures,  in  which  are  contained 
the  revealed  mysteries  of  divine  tnith,  are 
the  most  excellent  of  all  writings.  They 
were  written  by  men  divinely  inspired, 
and  are  "  not  the  word  of  men,  but*  the 
word  of  Gf>d,  which  can  save  our  souls.** 
(1  Thoss.  ii.  13,  and  James  i.  21.)  But 
then  they  ought  to  be  read,  even  by  the 
learned,  in  the  spirit  of  humility,  and  with 
a  fear  of  mistaking  their  true  sense,  as 
many  have  done.     Of  this  we  are  admon* 


ished  by  the  Scripture  itself,  where  St. 
Peter  says,  that  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
there  **^  are  some  things  bard  to  be  under- 
stood, which  the  unlearned  and  unstable 
wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures, 
to  their  own  perdition.**  (2  Peter  lit  17.) 
Let  every  reader  of  the  sacred  writings, 
reflect  on  the  words  of  Isaias :  **  My 
thoughts  arc  not  as  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  \i'ays  as  my  ways,  saith  the 
Lord ;  for  as  the  heavens  are  exalted 
above  the  earth,  even  so  are  my  ways 
exalted  above  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
above  your  thoughts,*'  (chap.  Iv.  8,  9.) 
How  then  shall  any  one,  by  his  private 
reason,  pretend  to  judge,  to  comprehend, 
and  to  demonstrate,  the  incomprehensible 
and  unsearchable  ways  of  Grod  ? 

The  Catholic  Church,  anxious  to  pre- 
vent this  abuse,  and  to  guard  against 
error,  has  exhorted  hor  children  to  seek 
the  advice  of  the  pastors  and  spiritual 
guides  whom  God  has  appointed  to  govern 
his  chirch,  (Acts  xx.  28,)  in  regard  to  the 
indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  not  forbidden  to  read  them :  it  is  for- 
bidden to  read  so  as  to  abuse  them. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  i 
Pope  Pius,  the  Sixth,  to  Archbishop  Mar- 
tini, on  his  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible 
into  Italian,  shows  the  benefit  which  the 
faithful  may  reap  from  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vulgar  tongue.  "  At  a  time 
that  a  vast  numlx?r  of  bad  books  are  cir- 
culated,  to  the  great  destruction  of  souls, 
you  judge  exceedingly  well,  that  the  faith- 
ful should  be  excited  to  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  for  these  are  most  abun- 
dant sources,  which  ought  to  be  left  open 
to  every  one,  to  draw  from  them  purity  of 
life  and  doctrine ;  to  eradicate  the  errors 
which  are  widely  disseminated  in  these 
comipt  times.  This  you  have  seasonably 
effected,  by  publishing  the  sacred  writings 
in  the  lang^ge  of  your  country,  so  as  to 
plac^  them  in  the  reach  of  all."  Given 
at  Rome,  April,  1778. 

THE  CHURCH. 

When  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  had  given  all  necessary  in- 
structions to  his  Apostles,  and  communi- 
cated to  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  assist 
and  direct  them,  he  assembled  them  toge- 
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ther  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  thus  addressed 
them :  **  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations ;  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you :  and,  behold,  I  am  with  you 
all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world.**  (Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19,  20.)  In 
another  of  the  gospels,  the  same  commis- 
sion is  given  in  somewhat  different  terms : 
"  (jo  ye  into  the  whole  world,  and  preaoh 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that 
betieveth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved : 
but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  con- 
demned." (Mark  xvi.  15,  16.)  [In  the 
translation,  published  by  authority  under 
James  I.,  the  words  are,  "  He  who  be- 
lieveth not  shall  be  damned."] 

On  another  occasion,  Chnst  had  said 
to  Peter,  "  Thou  art  Peter,"  (which  name 
signifies  a  rock,)  "  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it ;  and  I  will 
give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  &c.  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  19.)  The 
conclusions   we   draw   from   these  texts 


That  as  Christ  commissioned  his  Apos- 
tles to  teach  alf  the  doctrines  of  his  reli- 
gion to  mankind,  so  he  required  mankind 
to  receive  these  doctrines,  and  this  under 
the  severest  penalty  :  "  Go  ye,"  my  Apos- 
tles, go  ye,  and  tench  mankind  **  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  1  have  com- 
manded you."  "  He  that  believeth  not, 
shall  be  condemned."  Therefore  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  believe  what  we  please, 
but  our  salvation  is  attached  to  the  belief 
of  the  very  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apos- 
tles. 

With  respect  to  the  Apostles,  it  will  be 
readily  admitted,  that  there  was  an  obli- 
gation of  believing  their  doctrines.  Which 
of  us  would  have  ventured  to  contradict 
St.  Paul  to  his  face,  to  tell  him  that  we 
did  not  understand  the  Bible  in  the  sense 
he  taught,  and  that  we  had  a  right  to  ex- 
plain its  meaning  for  ourselves  ?  Would 
he  have  acquiesced  in  our  claims  1  Would 
he  not  rather  have  pronounced  upon  us 
the  anathema,  which  he  declared  he  would 
pronounce  even  upon  an  angel  from  hea- 
ven, who  should  teach  doctrines  different 
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from  those  which  he  had  preached? 
(Galat  i.  8.)  Would  he  not  have  said  to 
us,  as  he  said  to  the  Corinthians, — '*  Keep 
my  ordinances  as  I  have  delivered  them 
to  you :  but  if  any  man  seem  to  be  con- 
tentious, we  have  no  such  custom,  nor  the 
church  of  God."  (1  Cor.  xi.  2-16.) 

But  why  should  the  Apostles  be  entitled 
to  an  obedience  which  is  refused  to  their 
successors  ?  The  Apostles  had  no  power 
but  such  as  they  received  from  Christ ;  no 
security  against  error,  but  such  as  they 
derived  from  his  guidance  and  protection. 
Now  the  same  powers,  the  same  guidance 
and  protection,  were  promised  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles  as  were  promised 
to  the  Apostles  themselves.  Christ  did 
not  send  to  the  Apostles  the  •*  Spirit  of 
Truth,"  to  "  teach  them  all  truth."  (John 
xvi*  13,)  only  for  a  limited  time,  but  "  for 
ever."  (John  xiv.  16.)  He  did  not  pro- 
mise to  be  iiimself  with  his  Apostles 
merely  during  their  short  lives,  but  "  all 
days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
worid."  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.)  The  Catholic 
Church,  therefore,  believes  that  the  same 
submission  is  due  to  the  lawful  successors 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  first,  the  second, 
and  the  nineteenth  century  of  Christianity, 
as  was  due  to  the  Apostles  themselves. 
Where  does  Scripture  teach  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Apostles  should  be  received, 
and  those  of  their  successors  rejected? 
Where  does  it  teach  that,  af\er  the  death 
of  the  Apostles,  the  commission  to  teach 
mankind  should  be  transferred  from  the 
living  pastors  of  the  church,  to  the  dead 
letter  of  the  Bible  ?  Where  does  it  re- 
call  the  solemn  denunciation  pronounced 
against  those  who  refuse  to  "  hear  the 
Church  ?"  (Matt,  xviii.  17.)  Where  does 
it  retract  the  promised  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  pledged  protection  of  Christ  ? 
In  what  age  of  Christianity  did  the  great 
body  of  believers  adopt  the  modern  prin- 
ciple of  private  interpretation  ?  Most  of 
the  Apostles  were  dead  before  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  was  written  ;  near 
four  hundred  years  had  elapsed  before  its 
different  hooks  were  collected  toirothor  and 
fully  authenticated ;  the  gospel  had  Iron 
prearhed,  and  Christianity  planted  in  many 
nations,  before  a  single  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  had  reached  them  ;  irrnre  than 
fourteen   centuries   had    passed  over  the 
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Christian  Church,  before  the  inventiou  of 
printing  rendered  it  possible  for  one  Chris- 
tian in  a  thousand  to  possess  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  one  in  ten  thousand  of 
the  people  to  read  it.  Could  Christ  intend 
that  men  should  follow  a  rule  of  faith,  to 
which  they  could  not  obtain  access  f  To 
read  a  book  which  was  not  written,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  ?  to  explain  a  l>ook 
which,  if  they  possessed,  they  could  not 
read  ?  Could  he  require  that  the  ignorant 
and  unlettered  should  understand  a  book, 
which  the  wisest  and  most  learned  cannot 
always  comprehend?  Could  he  require, 
as  a  condition  of  salvation,  that  the  pea- 
sant, the  day-laborer,  the  woman,  the 
child,  unacquainted  with  the  languages, 
the  history,  the  usages  of  antiquity,  should 
fathom  the  depths  of  the  most  apcient,  the 
most  profound,  and  the  most  mysterious 
volume  that  ever  was  penned ;  a  volume, 
in  which  the  great  St.  Augustine  declared 
he  found  more  which  he  could  not,  than 
which  he  could  comprehend ;  the  contents 
of  which  he  could  never  have  brought 
himself  to  believe,  "  if  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  had  not  moved  him  to 
it  ?"  rContra  ep.  Fundam.)  Whilst  a  hu- 
man legislator  would  deem  it  the  height 
of  folly  to  write  his  laws,  and  leave  them 
without  authorized  living  expositors,  can 
we  suppose  that  the  Divine  Legislator 
would  be  guilty  of  such  an  inconsistency  7 
Whilst  the  generality  of  men  are  acknow- 
ledged to  require  the  aid  of  living  teachers 
in  every  science,  in  every  art,  in  almost 
every  mechanical  trade :  can  we  believe 
that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
would  leave  them  without  this  assistance 
in  religion,  the  most  dilBcult  and  the  most 
important  of  all  sciences  ?  Could  Christ 
require,  under  pain  of  damnation,  that  all 
men  should  believe  the  same  doctrines, 
and  yet  require  them  to  find  these  doc- 
trines in  a  book,  which  is  capable,  as  fatal 
experience  too  clearly  proves,  of  being 
understood  in  a  thousand  different  senses, 
and  which  perhaps  no  two  unassisted  men 
ever  understood  in  the  same  ?  Tertullian, 
a  learned  writer  of  the  second  century, 
tells  us,  "  That  whenever  any  refractory 
Christian,  in  those  days,  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
he  claimed  a  right  to  explain  Scripture  for 
himself,  and  to  make  it  teach  whatever 


doctrines  he  chose  to  adopt/'  (Lib.  de 
prssscriptionibus.)  The  same  has  been 
the  refuge  of  all  subsequent  innovators. 
There  is  no  error,  extravagance,  or  im- 
piety, which  private  interpretation  has  not 
maintained  to  be  the  infallible  word  of 
God.  Hence  the  Catholic  Church  con- 
tinues to  adhere  to  the  ancient  rule,  which 
guided  the  faithful  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  and  which  has  preserved  unity 
of  faith  amongst  their  successors  through 
every  age. 

But  should  these  reasons  be  deemed  in- 
sufficient to  justify  the  submission  which 
Catholics  yield  to  the  decisions  of  the 
church,  and  should  it  be  insisted  that 
every  principle  of  religion  shall  rest  on 
the  private  interpretation  of  Scripture: 
there  can  be  no  objection,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  comply  with  the  demand. 
What  docs  the  Scripture  say  on  this  head  ? 
"  If  he  will  not  hear  the  church,  let  him 
be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and  the  publi- 
can." (Matt,  xviii.  17.)  "  Into  whatever 
city  you  (my  apostles)  enter,  and  they 
receive  you  not — ^I  say  to  you,  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  at  the  day  of  judgment  for 
Sodom,  than  for  that  city.  He  that  hear- 
eth  you,  heareth  me;  and  he  that  des- 
piseth  you,  despiseth  me."  (Luke,  x.  10, 
12,  16.)  «  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized, shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not,  shall  be  condemned."  (Mark,  xvi. 
16.)  "  Remember  your  prelates  who  have 
spoken  to  you  the  word  of  God :  whose 
faith  follow.  Obey  your  prelates,  and  be 
subject  to  them,  for  they  watch,  being  to 
render  an  account  of  your  sins."  (He- 
brews, xiii.  7,  17.) 

These,  and  many  other  similar  texts, 
are  sincerely  understood  by  every  Catho- 
lic to  require  submission  to  the  church  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morality,  and  conse- 
quently, to  forbid  all  opposite  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  And  shall  the  Catholic 
be  denied  the  right  assumed  by  all  other 
communions  of  judging  of  the  sense  of 
Scripture  ?  If  he  understands  the  Scrip- 
ture as  teaching  submission  to  the  church, 
why  should  an  objection  be  raised  to  his 
following  the  convictions  of  his  conscience  X 
A  right  is  claimed  to  explain  Scripture 
differently  from  him;  why  should  the 
persons  claiming  such  a  privilege  refuso 
him  the  right  of  explaining  it  differently 
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from  themt    He  calb  not  for  their  ap» 
proYal  of  his  opinions;  he  objects  not 

gn  his  own  account)  to  their  dissent, 
e  is  willing  to  abide  the  decision  of  an 
all-seeing  Judge,  and  to  incur  the  threat- 
ened condemnation,  if  his  faith  be  errone- 
ous. By  the  same  tribunal  will  those  who 
difler  from  him  be  tried.  Let  them  be 
satisfied  with  this,  and  not  expect  that 
their  Catholic  brethren  will  prefer  their 
o{^x>nent*s  convictions  to  their  own.  Let 
the  liberty  claimed  be  reciprocal :  "As 
you  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
you  also  to  them  in  like  manner."  (Luke 
vL  81.) 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  lawful  successors  of 
the  apostles  are  authorized  teachers  of  re- 
ligion and  expositors  of  Scripture,  does 
the  Catholic  assume  that  the  pastors  of 
his  church  are  the  lawful  successors  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  Catholic  Church  the  only 
church  of,  Christ  7  The  reasons  will  be 
best  given  by  recurring  to  the  different 
texts  of  Scripture  already  cited.  From 
those  texts  it  may  be  inferred,  first,  that 
certain  revealed  doctrines  are  essentially 
required  to  be  believed.  "  He  who  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  condemned."  (Mark, 
xvi.  16.) 

It  may  be  inferred,  secondly,  from  the 
commission  of  Christ,  **  Go  teach  all  na- 
tions," (Matt,  xxviii.} — "  Go  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,"  (Mark,  xvi.) — 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  must  be  a  uni- 
versal, not  a  national  or  merely  local  re- 
ligion. Now  the  Catholic  is  the  only  uni- 
versal religion.  It  is  morally  universal 
as  to  place  ;  for  it  exists  in  every  known 
country  of  the  world.  In  many  countries, 
it  is  the  only  religion ;  in  most,  its  num- 
bers greatly  predominate ;  in  every  coun- 
try, where  Christianity  exists  in  any  form, 
there  the  Catholic  religion  is  found.  It  is 
comparatively  universal  as  to  numbers, 
being  infinitely  more  numerous  than  any 
other  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians, 
and  perhaps  than  all  other  sects  and  de- 
nominations put  together.  All  other  reli- 
gions or  sects  are  confined  to  compara- 
tively narrow  limits.  They  are  national 
or  local  establishments.  They  are  the 
church  of  England,  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, the  church  of  Geneva,  the  Greek, 
or  the  Russian  church,  existing  in  the  par- 


ticular countries  which  give  them  their 
names,  and  scarcely  known  in  other  parts 
of  the  worid.  Not  one  of  them  has  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  be  the  church  of 
**all  nations."  Hence,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  none  of  them  can  be  the 
church  which  Christ  commanded  his  apos- 
tles to  found  for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
at  large,  into  which  the  prophet  had  pre- 
dicted, that  <*all  nations  should  flow," 
(Isaiah,  ii.  2.) 

Sdly.  The  doctrines  which  the  apostles 
were  commanded  to  teach,  were  those 
and  only  those  which  they  had  learnt  from 
Christ :  **  teaching  them  .to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
(Matt,  xxviii.)  Therefore  the  doctrines 
of  the  true  and  universal  church  of  Christ 
must  be  in  all  places  the  same ;  for  where 
there  is  diflerence  of  doctrine,  there  must 
necessarily  be  deviation  from  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ.  Now  this  unity  of  doc- 
trine exists  in  the  great  Catholic  Church, 
and  in  it  alone.  Though  spread  through 
every  nation  of  the  known  world,  though 
professed  by  so  many  "peoples,  and 
tribes,  and  tongues,"  diflering  fh>m  each 
other  in  manners,  in  customs,  in  language, 
in  interest,  the  doctrines  of  the  Cathdic 
religion  are  every  where  the  same.  Not 
a  difference  will  be  found  on  any  single 
article  of  faith,  amongst  all  its  countless 
millions.  Let  the  experiment  be  made. 
Let  the  first  bishop  or  priest  you  meet 
with  be  consulted,  as  to  what  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church  in  any  given 
article  of  faith,  and  let  his  reply  be  care- 
fully noted.  Let  the  same  question  bo 
put  to  any  bishop  or  priest  of  France,  of 
Italy,  of  Germany,  of  Spain,  of  Hindoos- 
tan,  of  China,  and  from  all  and  every 
one  the  same  answer  will  be  received. 
One  and  all  will  unhesitatingly  say,  "  such 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
such  is  my  sincere  belief."  Surely  can- 
dor must  acknowledge  that  this  is  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Unity  Uke  this  is  indispen- 
sable in  any  church  which  lays  claim  to 
teach  the  uniform  and  unchangeable  doc- 
trines of  Christ. 

INFALLIBILITY  OP  THE  CHURCH  IN 
MATTERS  OF  FAITH. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Son  of  God  took 
upon  himself  our  nature,  not  only  that  He 
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4Pght  die  for  our  salvatioD,  but  also  that 
'  He  might  estabtish  a  church  to  teach  his 
doctrine,  and  to  dispense  to  mankind  the 
benefit  of  his  death ;  it  surely  follows,  as 
an  indisputable  consequence,  that  He 
would  moreover  preserve  that  church  from 
falling  into  doctrinal  or  practical  error; 
otherwise,  we  must  suppose  that  a  God  of 
ininitc  power  and  wisdom,  having  a  par- 
ticular end  in  view,  adopted,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  end,  means  calcu- 
lated to  frustrate  his  own  purpose;  that 
he  founded  a  church  to  teach  truths  and 
holiness,  and  yet  permitted  her,  while  she 
taught  under  his  auspices,  to  become  the 
propagator  of  error,  and  the  corrupter  of 
morality. 

Now,  that  he  promised  to  preserve  her 
from  error,  is  manifest.  1.  He  promised 
to  his  apostles,  that  the  Spirit  of  truth 
should  abide  with  them, — how  long?  For 
the  term  of  their  natural  lives  !  No,  for 
ever  ^John  xiv.  16);  and  therefore  not 
with  tnem  only,  but  also  with  their  suc« 
cessors.  2.  He  promised  to  remain  with 
them  himself, — how  long  7  Only  whilst 
they  preached  the  gospel?  No;  but  all 
days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world  (Matt,  xxviii.  20) ;  a  promise  which 
must  also  extend  to  their  successors.  3. 
He  appointed  Peter  the  rock,  and  declared 
that  against  his  church,  founded  on  that 
rock,  the  gates  of  hell  should  never  pre- 
vail. (Matt.  xvL  18.)  The  infallibility 
of  the  church  plainly  follows  from  this 
text:*  for  it  is  manifest  that,  if  the 
church  ever  fell  into  doctrinal  error, — if 
she  ever  taught  blasphemy,  sacrilege,  and 
idolatry,  as  is  oflen  stated  in  the  "  vain 
and  profane  babblings  of  men,  who  speak 
evil  of  things  which  they  know  not" 
(1  Tim.  vi.  20;  Jude  i.  10),— then  the 
gates  of  hell  have  prevailed  against  the 
church,  and  the  declaratory  promise  of 
our  Saviour  has  been  falsified. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
when  we  deduce  from  these  premises,  that 
thn  church  cannot  err  in  matters  of  faith, 
we  claim  no  infallibility  in  such  matters 


♦  «*  The  only  diflTercnce  between  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  our  national  church,  in  respect 
to  the  certainty  of  their  doctrine  is,  that  the 
former  thinks  it  is  o/ioayt  tn/WMe,  and  the 
laUer  that  it  is  never  m  tke  tortw^.**— 8im 
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for  any  individuab ;  but  mean,  that  God, 
by  his  superintending  providence,  will  so 
watch  over,  his  church  in  her  decbions,  as 
never  to  su^r  her  to  become  the  teacher 
of  error  in  point  of  religious  doctrine. 


THE  SACRAMENTS. 

Catholics  believe  that  the  sacraments  of 
the  Christian  covenant  are  not  only  sacred 
signs  representative  of  grace,  but  also  seals 
which  insure  and  confirm  the  grace  of  God 
to  us,  and  the  instruments  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  they  are  applied  to  the 
souls  of  men.  In  other  words,  a  sacra- 
ment  is  an  external  rite,  ordained  by 
Christ, — the  visible  sign  of  an  invisible 
grace  or  spiritual  benefit  bestowed  by  God 
on  the  soul.  Every  sacrament,  therefore, 
imparts  such  grace,  as  often  as  it  is  re- 
ceived with  due  dispositions. 

The  Catholic  Church  recognizes  seven 
sacraments,  viz..  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
Holy  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unc- 
tion, Holy  Order,  Matrimony. 

Of  these  seven  sacraments  five  are  com- 
mon to  all :  for,  by  baptism  we  are  spi- 
ritually bom  again :  by  confirmation  our 
weakness  is  strengthened ;  by  the  eucha- 
rist  we  are  fed  with  the  bread  which  comes 
down  from  heaven ;  penance  restores  the 
soul  from  sickness  to  health ;  and  by  ex- 
treme unction  it  is  prepared  for  its  depar- 
ture to  another  world.  Of  the  remaining 
two,  holy  order  supplies  the  church  with 
ministers,  and  matrimony  sanctifies  the 
state  of  marriage.  Thus  has  the  blessed 
Founder  of  Christianity,  by  the  institution 
of  these  means  of  grace,  provided  for  all 
the  wants  of  man  in  his  passage  through 
life.  The  sacraments  are  the  fountains  of 
the  Saviour,  at  which  the  Christian  is  to 
slake  his  thirst  during  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage ;  the  blessed  sources  whence,  by 
divine  appointment,  he  is  to  draw  the 
waters  of  eternal  life.  "  You  shall  draw 
waters  with  joy  from  the  fountains  of  the 
Saviour.''  (Isaiah  xii.  3.)  And  again: 
"  If  any  man  thirst,'  let  him  come  to  me 
and  drink."  (St.  John  vi».  37.)  "  He  that 
shall  drink  of  the  waters  that  I  will  give 
him,  shall  not  thirst  for  ever.  It  shall  be- 
come in  him  a  fountain  of  water  springing 
up  unto  everlasting  life."  (lb.  iv.  14.) 
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BAPTISM. 

Catholics  believe  that  by  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  men  are  cleansed  from  sin,  as 
well  original  as  actual,  and  made  members 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  adopted  children  of 
God,  and  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
'*  God  hath  saved  us,  not  by  the  works  of 
justice  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy,  by  the  lavcr  of  regeo^ration, 
and  the  renovation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  he  hath  poured  forth  abundantly 
upon  us,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
that,  being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  may 
be  heirs,  according  to  hope,  of  life  ever- 
lasting."  (Tit.  iii.  6.)  "  Kxcept  a  man  be 
bom  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
(John  iii.  5.)  "  Be  baptized,  every  one  of 
you ;  for  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to 
your  children."  (Acts  ii.  38,  99.) 

With  respect  to  the  ceremonies  used  by 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  administration 
of  baptism,  they  allude  either  to  the  state 
of  the  pagan  before,  or  to  the  duties  of 
the  Christian  afler,  baptism,  and  were  ori- 
ginally performed,  some  of  them  during 
the  instruction  of  the  catechumen,  and 
some  during  the  administration  of  the  sa- 
crament Some  modem  sects  have  thought 
proper  to  reject  them  all,  under  the  idea 
that  they  are  useless,  and,  as  some  of  them 
assert,  superstitious.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  preserved  the  ancient  ritual.  Other 
churches  betray  the  newness  of  their 
origin  by  the  newness  of  their  Service.  It 
is  the  pride  of  Catholics  to  practise  the 
ceremonies  practised  by  their  forefathers ; 
they  are  respected  by  them  as  having  been 
established  by  the  founders  of  Christianity, 
and  are  cherished  as  evidences  of  their 
descent  from  its  first  professors. 

CONFIRMATION. 

Catholics  believe  that,  through  the  sa- 
cmmrnt  of  confirmation,  they  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
temptations  to  sin,  and  to  suffer  persecu- 
tions for  the  name  of  Christ.  It  is  admi- 
nisten  d  by  the?  imposition  of  hands,  with 
prayer,  and  the  unction  of  the  forehead 
with  the  holy  chrism,  accompanied  by  the 
words  "  I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  confirm  thee  with  the  chrism 
of  salvation,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 


and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Confirmation  completes  what  was  begun 
in  baptism.  In  baptism  we  enrol  ourselves 
under  the  banners  of  Christ ;  in  confirma- 
tion we  receive  strength  to  fight  with 
courage  the  battles  of  our  leader. 

"  Now,  when  the  Apostles,  that  were  in 
Jemsalem,  had  heard  that  Samaria  had 
received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  to 
them  Peter  and  John;  who,  when  they 
were  come,  prayed  for  them,  that  they 
might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  he 
had  not  yet  come  upon  any  of  them ;  but 
they  were  only  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Then  they  laid  their 
hands  upon  them,  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Ghost."  (Acts  viii.  14-17.)  "  Hav- 
ing  heard  these  things  they  were  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  when 
Paul  had  imposed  his  hands  on  them,  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them."  (Acts 
xix.  6,  6.)  It  is  certain,  from  historical 
records,  that  what  the  Apostles  then  did, 
the  bishops,  in  every  age  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  have  continued  to  do,  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  that  is,  to  give  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  St. 
Cyprian:  "It  is  necessary  that  he  who 
has  been  baptized,  should  be  moreover 
anointed ;  in  order  that  having  received 
the  chrism,  that  is  the  unction,  he  may  be 
anointed  in  God,  and  possess  the  grace 
of  Christ."  (Ep.  1.  20.)  "  It  was  the 
custom,"  say  the  Ccnturiators, "  to  impose 
hands  upon  those  who  were  baptized,  and 
to  imprint  upon  their  foreheads,  with 
chrism,  the  sign  of  the  cross." 

PENANCE. 

All  the  first  Christians  were  converts 
from  Judaism  or  Paganism,  who,  being 
instructed  by  the  Apostles,  had  received 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  in  that 
sacrament  the  remission  of  their  former 
sins.  They  were  of  the  number  of  those 
of  whom  our  blessed  Lord  had  said,  "He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved."  (Mark  xvi.  16.)  It  is  plain  that 
for  this  blessing  they  were  indebted,  not 
to  their  own  merits,  but  to  the  merry  of 
God.  "  Not  by  works  of  justice  which 
we  have  done  but  according  to  his  mercy. 
I  God  has  saved  us  by  the  laver  of  regen- 
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eratioD,  and  renovatioD  of  the  Holy  | 
Ghost.''  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  Hence  it  is  that 
St.  Paul,  in  his  epistles  to  Christians,  thus 
received  into  the  covenant  through  bap* 
tism,  continually  reminds  them  that  they 
had  been  justified,  not  by  the  works  which 
they  had  done  whilst  they  were  Jews  or 
Pagans,  but  by  faith  in  Christ,  which  had 
brought  them  to  the  grace  of  baptism. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  true  meaning  of 
"  justification  by  faith  and  not  by  works." 
They  had  thus  ««been  justified  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  made  heirs  according 
to  hope  of  eternal  life."  (Tit.  iii.  7.) 
Hence,  also,  we  may  learn  in  what  sense 
they  were  said  to  have  been  saved  by  the 
justification  received  in  baptism.  They 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  great  mass  of 
sinners,  and  placed  amongst  those  who 
were  heirs  to  eternal  life:  not  heirs  in 
actual  possession,  but  heirs  according  to 
hope,  Still  it  was  possible  that  they  might 
forfeit  their  inheritance.  They  laould  for- 
feit it  if  they  relapsed  into  the  sinful  prac- 
tices of  their  former  life.  Some  did  ac- 
tually relapse,  and  '*  walk  so  as  to  be 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  end 
would  be  destruction."  (Phil.  iii.  18.) 

Now  these  men  had  already  obtained, 
in  baptism,  the  remission  of  their  sins 
committed  before  baptism.  Could  they 
be  baptized  again  to  obtain  the  remission 
of  their  sins  committed  aflcr  baptism  ? 
No ;  "  for  it  was  impossible  for  those  who 
had  once  been  enlightened,  who  had  tasted 
the  heavenly  gift,  and  who  had  been  made 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  they  then 
fell  away,  to  be  renewed  (baptized)  again 
unto  repentance ;  having  crucified  again 
the  Son  of  God,  and  make  a  mocker v  of 
him."  (Heb.  vi.  4,  6.)  "It  had  been 
better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the 
way  of  righteousness,  than,  af\er  they  had 
known  it,  to  turn  back  from  the  holy 
commandment  delivered  unto  them."  (2 
Pet.  ii.  21.)  Wore  they  then  to  despair 
of  pardon  ?  Certainly  not ;  for,  notwith- 
standinor  the  severity  of  these  warnings, 
they  w(?re  still  reminded  that,  "  If  any 
man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the  just,  who  is  a 
propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and  not  for  our 
sins  only,  but  for  those  of  the  whole 
world."  (John  xi.  12.) 

How,  then,  without  a  second  baptism, 


was  the  sinner  to  be  reconciled  a  second 
time  with  God  ?  To  this  most  important 
question — and  the  query  is  calculated  to 
startle  the  man  whp  looks  upon  the  Scrip- 
ture as  the  sole  and  suflicient  rule  for  all 
Christians — the  inspired  writings  return 
no  direct  or  satisfactory  answer.  They 
repeatedly  speak  of  iho  first  reconciliation 
in  baptism,  but  scarcely  ever  allude  to 
reconciRation  c^ter  baptism.  For  the  man- 
ner on  which  this  is  to  be  effected  there  is 
no  instruction  in  Scripture.  For  it  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  more  early  ages  ; 
which  practice,  as  it  prevailed  universally, 
must  have  been  founded  on  the  doctrine 
taught  by  the  Apostles.  From  it  we  learn 
that  the  second  reconciliation  required  a 
longer  and  more  laborious  course  than 
the  first.  Of  the  Jew  or  Pagan  it  was  re-  i| 
quired,  that  he  should  believe,  renounce  i{ 
his  sins,  and  be  baptized ;  but  the  oflcnding  ij 
Christian  was  excluded  from  the  commu-  |i 
nion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  was  jj 
called  upon  to  confess  his  sins,  was  made  { 
to  undei^  a  long  course  of  humiliation  | 
and  self-denial,  and  then  to  sue  for  abso- 
lution, which  was  oflen  deferred  till  the 
approach  of  death.  By  such  absolution 
he  was  reconciled  through  the  sacrament 
of  penance.  We,  indeed,  who  have  been 
baptized  in  infancy,  could  not  have  com- 
mitted any  actual  sin  to  be  forgiven  in 
baptism :  but,  like  them,  we  were  made  in 
baptism  heirs  of  heaven,  and,  like  them, 
may,  after  baptism,  forfeit  that  inheritance 
by  sin.  If  such  be  our  misfortune,  there 
remains  to  us  no  other  resource  than  that 
which  was  left  to  them.  We  must  seek 
forgiveness  through  the  same  sacrament 
of  penance. 

SACRAMENTAL  CONFESSION. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  books  i 
of  the  New  Testament  will  suftice  to  show, 
that  the  writers  had  no  intention  of  de- 
fining, in  them,  the  doctrines,  or  of  regu- 
lating the  practices,  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. .  They  presuppose  in  their  readers 
a  knowledge  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  Hence,  if  they  mention  such  prac- 
tices,  it  is  only  incidentally,  and  without 
any  full  or  minute  description ;  so  that,  on 
the  present  subject  of  confession,  though 
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Uiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  divine 
institution,  yet  the  practice  is  no  where 
expressly  recorded.  From  the  very  ear- 
lieat  ages,  however,  it  has  been  considered 
as  included  in  the  power  given  to  the 
apostles  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sins; 
for,  how  could  they  escrcise  that  ofRce  in 
a  rational  manner,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  spiritual  state  of  the  applicant,  or 
obtain  such  knowledge  but  from  his  free 
confession  of  his  sins  ?  To  it  St.  Paul 
appears  to  allude,  when,  writing  to  the 
Corinthians,  lie  says :  **  Grod  has  given  to 
us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  ...  he  has 
placed  in  us  the  word  of  reconciliation  . . . 
for  Christ  we  beseech  you,  be  ve  reconciled 
to  God."  (2  Cor.  v.  18-20.)  Where,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  he  is  writing  to 
persons  who  had  already  been  baptized, 
and  exhorts  them  to  make  use  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  reconciliation  intrusted  to  the 
apostles,  which,  in  their  case,  can  refer 
only  to  the  pardon  of  sins  committed  after 
baptism.  In  like  manner,  St.  John  says, 
**  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,"  (1  John  i,  9,) 
where  the  confession  of  which  he  speaks 
is  one,  in  virtue  of  which,  God  is  bound, 
in  faith  and  justice,  to  grant  forgiveness. 
Moreover,  St.  James  writes,  "Confess, 
therefore,  your  sins  one  to  another,  and 
pray  for  one  another,  that  ye  may  be 
saved"  (James  v.  10);  which  passage 
many  of  the  ancient  fathers  explain  of 
confession  to  a  priest ;  because  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  verses,  in  which 
the  sick  nrian  is  told  to  call  in  the  priests 
of  the  church,  to  be  anointed  by  them,  and 
prayed  for  by  them. 

If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  nothing 
positive  in  th(*se  passages,  and  that  the 
confession  there  spoken  of  may  be  a 
general  acknowledgment  of  sinfulness,  or 
a  private  confession  to  God,  or  a  public 
confession  in  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion :  tiie  objection  might  be  met  by  a  re- 
ference  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles ; 
and  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  when 
we  find  in  the  most  ancient  Christian  do- 
cuments, that  confession  to  priests,  some- 
times in  private,  sometimes  in  public,  uni- 
versally prevailed.  Undoubtedly,  a  prac- 
tice so  humbling  to  human  pride,  as  that 
of  confession,  could  never  have  been  in- 
troduced and  propagated  throughout  the 


whole  church,  on  any  authority  less  than 
that  of  the  apostles. 

And  what  was  the  conrunission  given  to 
the  apostles?  Before  his  ascension  into 
heaven,  Christ  breathed  upon  them  and 
said,  "  Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they 
are  forgiven;  and  whose  sins  you  shall 
retain,  they  arc  retained."  (John  xx.  28.) 
He  had  before  said  to  the  same  apostles, 
"  Whatsoever  you  shall  bind  on  earth,  it 
shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven ;  and  what- 
soever you  shall  looee  on  earth,  it  shall 
be  loosed  also  in  heavep,"  (Matt  xviii.  18,) 
and  to  St.  Peter  he  had  said,  that  he  gave 
to  him  "  tlie  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven." (Matt.  xvi.  19.)  Catholics  conclude 
from  these  texts  that  Christ  gave  to  his 
apostles  and  their  successors  in  the  minis- 
try the  commission  to  remit,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  sins  of  his  people.  What 
are  these  conditions  ?  The  first  is  sincere 
sorrow  for  the  offence  committed,  and  a 
6rm  determination  of  mind  never  to  com- 
mit it  again.  Without  this  condition,  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  uni- 
versally received  as  an  article  of  her  faith, 
that  neither  priest,  nor  bishop,  nor  pope, 
nor  the  whole  church  together,  has  power 
to  forgive  any  sin  whatever;  and  that 
should  any  priest,  or  bishop,  or  pope,  pre- 
sume to  grant  absolution  to  any  sinner, 
who  was  not  from  his  heart  sorry  for  his 
sins,  and  fully  determined  not  to  commit 
them  again,  such  absolution  could  have  no 
efiect,  but  to  augment  the  sinner^s  guilt, 
and  involve  in  a  particip4k>D  of  it  the  rash 
minister  who  had  presumed  to  absolve 
him. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Catholic 
Church  requires  that  the  sinner  should 
confess  his  guilt  to  the  minister  of  religion, 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  ascertain 
whether  his  penitent  possesses  the  requi- 
site dispositions,  and  that  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  prescribe  the  necessary  repara- 
tion for  the  past  and  precautions  against 
future  transgressions.  Unless  a  sinner  is 
ready  to  make  this  full  and  undisguised 
acknowledgment  of  his  ofiences,  howevei 
painful,  however  humbling  it  may  be :  the 
Catholic  Church  teaches,  that  her  ministers 
have  no  authority  to  grant  an  absolution, 
and  that  should  they  presume  to  grant  it, 
it  would  be  of  itself  null  and  void. 

Nor  aje  the  above  conditions  sufficient. 
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The  sinner  must,  moreover^  submit  to 
make  such  atonement  to  his  ofiended  €rod, 
by  prayer,  by  fasting,  by  works  of  self- 
deniat,  and  the  like,  as  may  be  required 
of  him ;  and  if  he  has  injured  any  neigh- 
bor in  his  good  name,  his  property,  or  his 
person,  he  must,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  resolve  to  make  full  and  ample 
satisfaction.  Without  such  a  resolution, 
no  Catholic  priest  in  the  world  could  or 
would  consider  himself  authorized  to  give 
absolution  to  any  penitent ;  and  if  ho  did 
presume  to  give  it,^his  religion  teaches,  as 
an  article  of  faith,  that  his  absolution 
oould  be  of  no  avaU  in  the  sight  of  God, 
but  would  add  to  the  guilt  both  of  the  giver 
and  the  receiver. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  a  doctrine 
which  relaxes  Christian  morality,  which 
encourages  guilt,  and  facilitates  the  com- 
mission of  crime?  What,  then,  must 
those  doctrines  be,  which  admit  the  sinner 
to  reconciliation,  upon  the  simple  condition 
of  repentance  and  a  confession  made  to 
God  alone? 

As  to  the  chai^  of  forgiving  sins  for 
money,  or  allowing  the  commission  of 
future  sins,  on  any  condition  whatever,  it 
is  a  simple  calumny.  The  Catholic 
Church  expressly  forbids  her  clergy  to 
receive  money  for  absolution  from  sin,  and 
would  condemn,  as  guHty  of  simony,  any 
priest  who  should  commit  such  a  crime. 
Accounts  to  the  contrary,  in  which  many 
works  abound, — and  frequently  such  woriw 
as  would  appearifmst  likely  to  admit  them, 
— are,  like  other  similar  charges,  fabrica- 
ted  for  purposes  best  known  to  the  authors. 

8ATI8PACTI0N. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
church,  if  the  convert  to  Christianity  re- 
lapsed into  the  sins  which  he  had  abjured, 
he  was  subjected  to  a  course  of  penance, 
partly  in  satisfaction  to  God,  for  the  breach 
of  his  vows  of  fidnlity  to  him,  and  partly 
in  satisfaction  to  the  church,  for  the  scan- 
dal which  he  had  given  to  it.  In  later 
ages,  the  severity  of  this  discipline  was 
abandoned ;  and  only  a  portion  of  it  re- 
mains in  the  satisfaction  still  enjoined  in 
the  sacrament  of  pennnce.  The  sinner 
who  voluntarily  punishes  his  sin,  can  in 
no  wise  displease  Grod,  or  ofier  an  injury 


to  Christ,  while  he  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mits, that  no  satisHu^tion  which  be  can 
make,  can  be  of  any  avail,  independently 
of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  As  well 
might  it  be  said  that  prayer  for  mercy  is 
injurious  to  the  mercy  of  God,  or  to  the 
atonement  ofiercd  by  our  Saviour. 

INDULGENCES. 

Indulgences  grew  out  of  the  church  dis- 
cipline just  spoken  ofl  In  every  case,  the 
bishops  were  accustomed  to  mitigate  the 
rigor,  or  abridge  the  duration  of  the  peni- 
tential course,  as  circumstances  appeared 
to  them  to  require.  Both  in  the  imposi- 
tion and  the  relaxation  of  such  penance, 
they  had  the  same  object  in  view,  the 
benefit  of  the  sinner ;  and  in  both  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  justified  by  the 
promise  of  our  Saviour,  that  **  whatsoever 
they  should  bind  upon  earth,  should  be 
bound  also  in  heaven ;  and  that  whatso- 
ever they  should  loose  upon  earth,  should 
be  loosed  also  in  heaven.^  (Matt,  xviii. 
18.) 

See  1  Corinthians,  v.  3-5.  In  this 
passage  St.  Paul  excommunicates  the  man 
who  had  been  guilty  of  incest.  But  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  second  Epistle, 
— having  been  informed  of  the  sorrow  and 
repentance  of  the  criminal — ^he  tells  the 
Corinthians,  that  he  remits  the  punishment 
which  ho  had  lately  deemed  so  salutary. 
"  Wherefore,*'  he  says,  «*  I  beseech  you, 
that  you  would  confirm  your  charity  to- 
wards him.  And  to  whom  you  have  for- 
given any  thing,  even  I  also.  For  what 
I  forgive,  if  I  have  fbi^iven  any  thing  for 
your  sakes,  I  have  dooe  it  in  the  person 
of  ChrisU**  This  mitigation  by  St  Pfcul, 
is  precisely  what  the  Catholic  Church 
means  by  an  indulgence. 

Most  misrepresentation  on  the  subject 
of  induli^ences  has  arisen  from  an  ambi- 
guity of  language,  in  which  the  term  «*  re- 
mission of  sin**  has  been  made  to  include 
**  remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  sin  i" 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  say,  that  a  king 
has  pardoned  treason,  when  he  has  re- 
mitted, on  certain  conditions,  the  penalties 
of  treason. 

Every  grant  of  indulgence  requires  in 
express  terms,  as  a  previous  condition, 
true  repentance,  and  the  performance  of 
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all  that  is  necessary  for  the  forgiveness  of 
the  guilt  of  sin :  so  that,  in  fact,  instead 
of  being,  as  some  persons  have  rashly 
said,  an  encouragement  to  sin,  it  becomes 
to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it,  a 
powerful  incentive  to  virtue  and  religion. 
An  indulgence  is  still  less  "  a  license  to 
commit  sin,**  as  others  have  falsely  repre- 
sented. The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  vfy  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
give  a  license  to  sin.  Again,  it  has  been 
misrepresented  as  **  a  pardon  for  sin  be- 
forehand.*' But  "an  indulgence,  so  far 
from  being  a  pardon  for  sin  beforehand, 
has  no  concern  whatever  with  the  pardon 
of  sin  in  any  form :  it  is  confined  solely 
to  the  temporal  punishment  which  may  be 
due  after  the  guilt  has  been  committed. 
As  little  can  it  be  an  encouragement  to 
sin,  when  its  very  condition  is  true  repen- 
tance: otherwise,  God  might  be  said  to 
„  encourage  sin  by  promising  exemption 
from  eternal  punishment  to  the  repentant 
sinner. 

EXTREME  UNCTION. 

Catholics  believe  that  extreme  unction 
is  a  sacrament,  ordained  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  afo  dangerously  sick,  both 
in  remitting  their  sins,  and  alleviating 
Uieir  sufferings,  according  to  the  hidden 
designs  of  God's  providence,  and  to  the 
different  degrees  of  faith  and  preparation 
in  those  who  receive  it. 

It  is  administered  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  St.  James :  "  Is  any  man  sick 
among  you  ?  Let  him  bring  in  the  priests 
of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 

Its  effects  are  also  declared  by  the  same 
apostle :  "  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick  man :  and  the  Lord  shall 
raise  him  up ;  and  if  he  be  in  sins,  they 
shall  be  forgiven  him." 

••  I  acknowledge,"  says  Calvin,  ••  that 
extreme  unction  was  used  by  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  as  a  sacrament ;  for  I  am  not 
of  the  opinion  of  those  who  imagine,  that 
it  was  a  corporal  remedy."  (Omntnent. 
in  Ep,  Jac.) 

HOLY  ORDER. 
Holy  order  is  a  sacrament  by  which 


bishops,  priests,  and  others  are  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  altar,  and  receive 
grace  to  perform  their  respective  duties. 
The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  our  blessed 
Lord  appointed  his  apostles  to  spread  his 
i^ligion  and  worship  through  the  world ; 
that  they  appointed  others  to  aid  them  in 
this  great  work,  ordaining  such  persons 
with  fasting,  prayer,  and  imposition  of 
hands ;  and  that  this  ordination  conferred 
on  the  ordained  certain  spiritual  graces, 
adapted  to  their  respective  duties. 

''As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  I  also 
send  you."  ^John  xx.  21.)  «*  Let  a  man 
so  account  or  us,  as  of  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  the  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of 
God."  (1  Cor.  iv.  1.)  "He  gave  some 
apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  other 
some  evangelists,  and  other  some  paators 
and  teachers,  ....  that  henceforth  we  be 
no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,"  (Eph.  iv.  11, 14.) 
"  Stir  up  the  grace  of  Uod,  which  is  in 
thee,  by  the  imposition  of  my  hands." 
(2  Tim.  i.  6.)  "  Neglect  not  the  grace 
that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  to  thee 
by  prophecy,  with  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  the  priesthood."  (1  Tim.  iv.  14.) 

As  the  New  Testament  contains  nt>  de- 
tailed account  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  nor  of  the  exact  form 
of  ordination :  we  must  have  recourse  for 
information  on. those  subjects  to  the  most 
ancient  ecclesiastical  historians ;  and  when 
we  find  in  their  pages  the  same  gradation 
of  office  and  authority  in  the  sacred 
ministry,  which  still  prevails  in  the  Ca- 
tholic  Church,  described  as  existing  in 
every  particular  church,  the  only  conclu- 
sion that  can  be  reasonably  drawn  from 
such  antiquity  and  universality  is,  that  it 
was  established  by  the  apostles  themselves, 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  their  hea- 
venly Master.  No  other  authority  could 
have  established  it  every  toliere, 

MATRIMONY. 

Catholics  believe  that  matrimony  is  a 
sacrament,  by  which  the  marriage  cove- 
nant is  sanctified  and  blessed,  and  the 
parties  receive  grace  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  married  state.  "  For  this  cause 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother, 
and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be 
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two  in  one  flesh.  This  is  a  great  sacra- 
ment: but  I  speak  in  Christ  and  the 
church."  (Eph.  v.  81,  32.) 

**  Matrimony,"  says  Luther,  *«  is  called 
a  sacrament,  because  it  is  the  type  of  a 
very  noble  and  very  holy  thing.  Hence,"  he 
adds,  **  the  married  ought  to  consider,  and 
respect  the  dignity  of  the  sacrament." — 
{De  MtUrimanio.) 

The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  the 
marriage  covenant  cannot  be  dissolved  by 
human  authority.  "What  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 
(Bfatt.  xix.  6.) 

THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 

Catholics  believe  that,  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  holy  eucharist  are  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  under 
the  outward  appearance  of  bread  and  wine ; 
that  they  are  received  in  memory  of  his 
death  for  our  redemption;  that  the  soul 
is  thereby  filled  with  grace,  and  that  a 
pledge  is  given  to  us  of  future  glory. 

Chir  blessed  Lord,  at  his  last  supper, 
took  bread  and  wine  into  his  hands,  blessed 
them  successively,  and  gave  them  to  his 
apostles,  saying  of  the  bread,  "  Take  ye, 
and  eat ;  this  is  my  body ;"  and  of  the 
wine,  **  Drink  ye  all  of  this ;  for  this  is 
my  blood."  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-28.)  The 
real  signification  of  these  words  is  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
Protests nts.  The  Protestant,  arguing  from 
the  appearance  of  the  elements  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  contends  that,  as 
there  is  no  visible  change  in  the  bread  and 
wine,  the  words  must  be  taken  in  some 
figurative  sense:  the  Catholic,  arguing 
from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  to 
the  real  state  of  the  elements,  contends 
that,  as  the  meaning  is  obvious  and  posi- 
tive,  the  bread  and  wine  must  have  under- 
gone some  invisible  change.  He  asks  if 
such  a  chan<^  is  impossible,  and  bids  us 
look  at  Him  who  utters  these  mysterious 
words.  Who  is  He  ?  To  judge  from  our 
senses,  he  is,  indeed,  a  mere  man,  like 
ourselves.  To-day  he  is  sitting  at  table 
with  his  disciples, — to-morrow  we  shall 
see  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  hanging, 
like  a  malefactor,  on  the  cross.  But  what 
SI vs  our  faith 7  That  he  is  not  only  man, 
b  I*  God ;  tliol  Grod  who  inhabiteth  eter- 


nity^— who  by  a  single  word  called  the 
universe  into  existence, — ^whoso  will  all 
things  must  obey.  Shall  we  then  dispute 
the  power  of  this  God  to  work  a  change 
in  the  bread  and  wine,  unless  it  be  per- 
ceptible to  our  senses  ?  Shall  we  dare  to 
give  him  the  lie,  by  denying  that  to  be 
his  body  and  blood,  which  he  has  de- 
clared to  be  so  ?  The  men  of  Capernaum 
did  this,  when  they  exclaimed,  *'  How  can 
this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  1  It  is  a 
hard  saying,  and  who  can  hear  it!" 
(John  vi.  60.)  But  then  the  men  of  Ca- 
pernaum took  him  for  a  mere  man ;  we 
believe  that  he  is  our  God. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  real  point  in 
dispute  regards  the  power  of  God.  Un- 
less you  dfmy  that  it  is  possible  for  him 
so  to  change  the  substance  of  the  ele- 
ments, that  Christ  may  say  of  them  lite- 
rally and  with  truth  that  they  were  his 
body  and  blood ;  or  maintain  that,  if  such 
change  were  wrought,  it  must  of  necessi- 
ty fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses : 
it  will  follow  that  you  are  bound  to  admit, 
with  the  Catholic,  the  oonversbn  of  the 
elements  into  the  body  and  hlood  of 
Christ.  The  Scripture  says,  it  is  his 
bod^  and  his  blood :  who  that  believes  the 
Scripture  will  dare  to  say,  it  is  not  his 
body,  it  is  not  his  blood  ? 

To  escape  from  the  difficulty,  some 
theologians  have  sought  shelter  behind 
certain  expressions  of  our  Saviour,  which 
they  call  parallel  passages;  because  in 
them  the  verb  to  be  has  reference  to  a  fig- 
urative meaning.  But  this  is  a  miserable 
subterfuge.  The  most  important  in  our 
Saviour^s  words,  at  the  supper,  is  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun  ^IJ  ."— -^m,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  is  my  body.  He  has 
indeed  said,  I  am  tlie  door,  I  am  the  vine ; 
but  when  did  he  lay  his  hand  on  a  door  or 
a  vine,  and  say.  This  door,  or  this  vine, 
am  I? 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  apos- 
tles would  teach  the  real  meaning  of  these 
words  to  their  disciples.  Now  we  have, 
fortunately,  the  means  of  ascertaining^ 
what  was  the  belief  of  the  Christians 
about  half  a  century  af\er  the  death  of 
St.  John,  from  the  apology  of  Justin 
Martyr.  It  was  his  object  to  describe  the 
ar!knowlpd!::od  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  ormverts,  and   to  place  them  m  the 
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DKMt  faYorable  light  before  the  eyes  of  his 
infidel  sovereign.  Now,  if  the  eucharist 
had  been  considered  nothing  more  than  a 
figure,  most  certainly  he  would  have  said 
so  at  once :  for  there  could  be  no  need  of 
;  concealment,  where  there  was  nothing 
•1  which  might  be  thought  singular  or  unin- 
telligible. But  of  the  figurative  doctrine, 
he  appears  never  to  have  heard.  He 
states  openly,  that  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
and  accounts  for  a  belief  of  a  doctrine  so 
extraordinary  and  startling,  because  it 
was  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  at  his  last 
supper.    The  following  are  his  words : 

**  With  us,  this  food  is  called  the  eu- 
charist, of  which  it  is  not  allowed  that 
any  other  man  should  partake,  but  he  who 
believes  in  the  truth  of  our  doctrines,  and 
who  has  been  washed  in  the  laver  for  the 
remission  of  sins  and  for  a  new  birth,  and 
who  lives  according  to  the  precepts  which 
Christ  has  left  us.  For  we  do  not  receive 
these  things  as  common  bread  and  com- 
mon drink ;  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  becoming  incarnate, 
through  the  word  of  God,  had  flesh  and 
blood  for  our  salvation  :  so  have  wc  been 
taught  that  the  food,  with  which  by  trans- 
mutati<toi^ur  flesh  and  blood  are  nourished. 
Is,  afler  it  has  been4>iessed  by  the  prayer 
of  the  word  that  comes  from  him,  the 
body  and  blood  of  him,  the  same  incar- 
nate Jesus.  For  the  apostles,  in  the  com- 
mentaries written  by  them,  and  called 
•  gospels,'  have  delivered  to  us  that  they 
were  so  commanded  to  do  by  Jesus,  when, 
taking  the  bread,  and  having  blessed  it, 
he  said.  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me : 
this  is  my  body;  and  in  like  manner, 
taking  the  chalice,  having  blessed  it,  he 
said,  This  is  my  blood :  and  distributed  it 
among  them  only." — Just,  Mart,  97. 

Assuredly,  if  the  Catholic  doctrine  be 
false,  the  error  must  have  introduced  it- 
self among  Christians  before  that  race  of 
men,  who  had  been  instructed  by  the 
apostles,  had  become  entirely  extinct. 

The  change,  effected  by  Almighty 
Power,  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
has,  with  great  propriety,  been  termed 
transubstantiation ;  a  word  introduced  to 
distinguish  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  from  the  heterodox  opink>ns  of 


successive  innovators.  The  term,  in- 
deed, is  of  more  recent  origin ;  but  the 
doctrine  designated  by  it  is  as  ancient  as 
Christianity.  "Learn,"  says  8t.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  {Caiech.  Myst.  iv.)  «<  that 
the  bread  which  we  see,  though  to  the 
taste  it  be  bread,  is  nevertheless  not  bread, 
but  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  wine 
which  we  see,  though  to  the  taste  it  be 
wine,  is  nevertheless  not  wine,  but  the 
blood  of  Christ."  (See  also  pp.  281-289, 
ed.  Oxon.)  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
press the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in 
clearer  terms. 

«*  I  should  have  wished,"  says  Luther, 
"to  have  denied  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist,  in  order  to  inooDK 
mode  the  papists.  But  so  clear  and  so 
strong  are  the  words  of  Scripture  which 
establish  it,  that  in  spite  of  my  inclination 
so  to  do,  and  although  I  strained  every 
nerve  to  reach  the  point,  yet,  never  tould 
I  persuade  myself  to  adopt  the  bold  expe- 
dient." (Epist.  Oar,  Amic,)  Again: 
**  Among  the  fathers,  there  is  not  one  who 
entertained  a  doubt  concerning  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  Jesus  in  the  holy 
eucharist."  (IJrfens  Vers,  Cttnte,)  He 
calls  the  contrary  opinion  "  blasphemy, 
an  impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  an  act  of  treachery  against 
Christ,  and  a  seduction  of  the  faithful." 
(Ibid,) 

"  Many  Protestants,",  says  Bishop 
Forbes,  (A.  D.)  "  deny  too  boldly  and  too 
dangerously,  that  God  can  transubstantiate 
the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ.  For 
my  part,  I  approve  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Wittcmburg  divines,  who  assert  that 
the  power  of  God  is  so  great,  that  he  can 
change  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 
{De  Each.) 

INVOCATION  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

When  Catholics  pray  to  the  saints,  they 
do  no  more  than  when  they  pray  for  their 
fellow-men  upon  earth ;  of  the  one  and 
the  other  they  ask  the  same  thing — that 
they  would  pray  to  the  common  God  and 
Father  of  all,  both  with  them  and  for  them. 

If  Catholics  be  asked, "  Whether  they 
do  not  make  the  saints  their  media  tore  f*' 
their  answer  will  be,  "  We  make  them  so 
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in  no  other  sense,  than  we  are  mediators 
one  for  another."  Nor  does  the  passage 
of  Scripture  so  oAen  quoted,  apply  here : 
"  There  is  but  one  mediator  between  Grod 
and  man,*'  because  by  mediator  is  here 
signified,  one  "  who  gave  himself  a  ran- 
som  for  all."  (1  Tim.  ii.  6.)  In  that 
sense,  Jesus  Christ  is  our  only  mediator. 
Did  the  mediatorship  of  Christ  receive  any 
injury,  or  disparagement,  from  the  pray- 
ers addressed  to  the  saints,  then  would  it 
also  be  violated  in  like  manner  by  the 
prayers  which  Christians  reciprocally 
oflfer  up  for  each  other's  benefit.  When 
the  Catholic  says  to  his  brother  in  Christ, 
'<  Pray  for  me  to  our  common  Father,  to 
obtain  for  me  those  blessings  which  I 
myself  may  be  unable  or  unworthy  to 
obtain :''  the  same  he  says  to  the  blessed 
mother  of  Christ,  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Chry80stom,St.  Jerome, 
or  Any  other  of  those  holy  persons,  whose 
acknowledged  sanctity  has  procured  for 
them,  through  the  grace  and  merits  of 
Christ,  the  friendship  of  Grod,  and  the 
happiness  of  heaven.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  wrong  or  unreasonable  in  this. 
The  earthly  trials  of  those  holy  persons 
are  past,  tnc  veil  of  mortality  is  removed 
from  their  eyes,  they  behold  God  face  to 
face,  and  enjoy  without  reserve  his  friend- 
ship and  his  love.  May  the  pious  Catho- 
lic not  reasonably  hope  that  their  prayers 
will  be  more  efRcacious  than  his  own,  or 
those  of  his  friends  here  upon  earth  ?  At 
least,  there  is  nothing  in  reason  or  revela- 
tion to  forbid  him  to  do  so.  Let  a  case 
be  supposed.  A  child  has  been  deprived 
by  death  of  a  parent,  who  through  life 
ofibrod  for  him  the  most  fervent  supplica- 
tions. Is  it  likely  that  the  anxiety  of  a 
parent  for  the  welfare  of  a  beloved  child 
wholly  ceases  in  death  ?  Should  the  child 
think  not,  and  under  this  persuasion  say, 
"  O !  my  parent,  think  of  me,  love  me, 
pray  for  me  still.  Forget  not  in  your 
happy  country  your  exiled  child."  Would 
this  be  impiety  ?  Would  this  be  robbing 
God  of  his  ftlory,  or  Christ  of  his  media- 
tion ?  Would  this  be  transferring  to 
creatures,  the  honors  and  privileges  due 
to  God  alone  ?  Would  this  justify  a  man 
in  judging  harshly,  speaking  contemptu- 
ously, or  acting,  unkindly  towards  his 
Christian  brother? 


The  following  texts  are  ofiered  to  the 
nodoe  of  those  who  would  more  closely 
examine  the  subject.  *<  The  angel  Ra- 
phael said  to  Tobias :  When  thou  didst 
pray  with  tears,  and  didst  bury  the  dead, 
I  offered  up  thy  prayer  to  the  Lord." 
(Tobias,  xii.  12.)  '"This,"  says  Judas, 
relating  his  vision,  *^  this  is  Jeremiah,  the 
prophet  of  God,  who  prays  much  ibr  the 
people,  and  the  holy  city."  (2  Mach.  xv. 
12,  ^.)  "  I  say  to  you,  there  shall  be 
joy  before  the  angels  of  God,  upon  one 
sinner  that  repents."  (Luke,  xv.  10.) 

^*  And  when  he  had  opened  the  book, 
the  four  living  creatures,  and  the  four  and 
twenty  ancients,  fell  down  before  the 
Lamb ;  having  each  of  them  harps,  and 
golden  vials  full  of  odors,  which  are  the 
prayers  of  the  saints."  (Apocal.  v.  8.) 

In  the  early,  we  may  say  the  earliest, 
ages  of  the  church,  tlie  saints  were  invo- 
cated.  Listen  to  St.  Augustine.  ^  Chris- 
tians celebrate  with  religious  solemnity  the 
memory  of  the  martyrs,  that  they  may 
excite  themselves  to  imitate  their  con- 
stancy, that  they  may  be  united  to  their 
merits,  and  may  be  aided  by  their  prayers. 

But  it  is  not  to  any  martyr,  but  to  the  very 
God  of  the  martyrs,  that  we  raiseour  altars. 
To  God  alone,  who  crown  th^  n^ityrs,  is 
thesacrificeoffered."  (Omt. Fhust. xx.lS.) 

And  here  be  it  observed,  that  to  Grod  it  is 
teid, "  Have  mercy  upon  us ;"  to  the  saints 
it  is  said,  *<  Pray  for  us."  It  is  surely  not 
difficult  to  discriminate  between  these  two 
forms  of  address :  the  difierenoe  is  immense. 

On  the  subject  of  the  mvocation  of  the 
saints,  that  learned  Protestant,  Bishop 
Montague,  has  the  following  remarks :  **It 
is  the  common  voice,  with  general  con- 
currence and  without  contradiction,  of  re- 
verend and  learned  antiquity.  And  I  see 
no  cause  to  dissent  from  them  [the  Catho- 
lics,] touching  intercession  of  this  kind. 
Christ  is  not  thus  wronged  in  his  media- 
tion. And  it  is  no  impiety  to  say,  as  the 
Catholics  do^  *  Hoiy  Mary,  pray  for  me.' " 
(Invoc.  of  Saints.) 

"I  allow,"  says  Luther,  "with  the 
whole  Christian  church,  and  believe,  that 
the  saints  in  heaven  should  be  invoked." 
(De  Pur  gat,  Quarund.) 

ON  GOOD  WORKS. 
Good  works  are  twofold :  religious  works, 
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which  have  for  their  immediate  object  the 
honor  and  worship  o£  God ;  and  works  of 
mercy  or  charity,  which  have  for  their 
object  to  relieve  the  wants  of  our  neigh- 
bor, spiritual  or  corporaL  To  these  works 
ample  reward  is  promised:  "Come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  possess  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  For  I  was  hun^y,  and  ye 
gave  me  to  eat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  to  drink ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
roe,"  &c.  (Matt.  xxv.  34.) 

Nor  will  the  smallest  act  of  charity  go 
unrequited  :  "  Whoever  shall  give  t6  drink 
to  one  of  these  little  ones,  a  cup  of  cold 
water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
amen  I  say  unto  you,  he  dhall  not  lose  his 
reward."  (Matt.  x.  42.) 

Respecting  the  merit  of  these  good 
works,  the  Uatholic  believes,  that  eternal 
life  is  proposed  to  the  children  of  God, 
both  as  a  grace,  which  is  mercifully  pro- 
mised to  them,  and  as  a  recompense, 
which,  in  virtue  of  this  promise,  is  faith- 
fully bestowed  upon  their  good  works. 
Lest,  however,  the  weakness  of  the  human 
heart  should  be  flattered  with  the  idea  of 
any  presumptuous  merit :  it  is  at  the  same 
time  carefully  inculcated,  that  the  price 
and  value  of  Christian  actions  proceed 
wholly  from  the  efficacy  of  sanctifying 
grace,  a  grace  gratuitously  bestowed  upon 
us,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Much  unintelligible  learning  has  been 
wasted  in  attempts  to  explain  the  doctrine, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  without  good 
works.  But  on  carefully  weighing  the 
passages  on  which  this  doctrine  is  founded, 
it  will  appear  that  the  Apostle  is  not  speak- 
ing of  the  justification  of  the  Christian 
who  has  fallen  into  sin  after  baptism,  but 
of  the  justification  in  baptism,  of  the  man 
who  has  been  converted  from  Judaism 
or  Paganism.  (Tit.  iii.  5,  7.)  Such  con- 
vert is  justified,  according  to  St.  Paul,  not 
in  consequence  of  the  works  which  he  did 
while  he  was  a  Jew  or  a  Pagan,  but  in 
vii-uo  of  his  faith  in  Jesiis  Christ,  who 
])nnight  him  to  the  water  of  baptism.  But 
ir  must  be  remembered,  that  the  faith 
which  sufficed  for  his  justification  in  that 
sacrament,  will  not  suffice  for  justification 
after  baptism.  When  once  he  is  become 
a  Christian,  he  must  "  be  faithful  in  every 
good  work."  (Col.  i.  10.)   "  Because  faith 


without  works  is  dead,  and.  by  works  a 
man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only." 
(James,  ii.  24,  26.)  He  has  indeed  began 
well,  but  he  is  not  yet  secure  of  salvation ; 
it  is  by  good  works  **  tliat  he  is  lo  make  his 
calling  and  election  sure."  (2  Peter,  i.  10.) 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  8TATE,  OR  PUR- 
GATORY.* 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  Chureh, 
as  indeed  it  may  be  presumed  of  every 
communion,  that  all  sins  are  not  equal  in 
malice  and  guilt;  that  a  passing  angry 
feeling  is  not  so  great  a  crime  as  murder, 
nor  an  idle  word  as  blasphemy.  Hence 
we  believe  that  God  does  not  punish  all 
sins  equally,  but  *'  renders  to  every  one 
according  to  his  works*'  (Matt.  xvi.  27) ; 
that  whilst  he  punishes  the  wilful,  delibe- 
rate and  mortal  offender  with  the  extremity 
of  severity,  even  with  everlasting  fire,  he 
inflicts  upon  the  minor  and  more  venial 
sinner  chastisements  less  severe,  and  of 
limited  duration.  This  belief  is  surely  not 
unreasonable.  In  human  laws  there  are 
gradations  of  punishment,  corresponding 
with  the  gradations  of  crime.  We  should 
call  the  law  unjust,  that  punished  equally 
with  death  the  child  who  pilfered  an  apple, 
or  the  wretch  who  had  murdered  his  father. 
Are  the  laws  of  God  alone  unjust  ?  Has 
he  alone  the  privilege  of  punishing  with- 
out discrimination?  The  Scripture  ex- 
pressly declares,  that  before  the  divine 
tribunal  "  men  shall  give  an  occount  of 
every  idle  word."  (Matt.  xii.  36.)  Let  us, 
then,  make  a  supposition.  A  child  arrived 
at  the  full  use  of  reason,  and  knowing  that 
every  lie  is  a  sin,  to  escape  punishment, 
tells  an  untruth  in  a  matter  of  trivial  mo- 
ment. There  is  not  a  doubt  that  o  sin  has 
been  committed.  Before  the  child  has  time 
to  repent,  an  accident  deprives  him  of  life. 


•  Xhis  term  is  from  a  Latin  root,  which  sig- 
nifies to  eteanae  or  purify.  To  the  objection 
that  the  word  is  not  in  Scripture,  it  may^ 
answered,  that  like  the  word  **  Trinity,"  (^ 
also  has  no  place  in  Scripture),  the  term  **4 
gatory*'  was  introduced  and  adopted  )o  ex] 
more  conveniently  )>y  one  word,  wljplUf^ieas' 
viously  expressed  by  metaphor  or* 
tion.  In  this  manner  many  new'Tfermj  ^ 
been  admitted  into  Christian  theology  f 
men  believed  in  the  three  divine  persons,ta4i 
before  they  adopted  the  word  •<  Trinity." 
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What  reception  shall  he  meet  with  at  the 
bar  of  eternal  justice  ?  Will  he  be  sen- 
tenced with  the  parracide  to  eternal  flames? 
I  need  not  give  the  answer.  Reason 
revolts  at  the  idea.  He  must  then  be 
punished  for  a  time,  and  when  he  has 
atoned  for  his  fault,  be  admitted  to  recon- 
ciliation. Such  is  the  belief  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

But  if  a  temporary  state  of  punishment 
be  admitted,  prayer  for  the  dead  must  foK 
low  of  course ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  if 
heaven  and  hell  are  believed  to  be  the 
only  alternatives  in  the  moment  of  death, 
prayer  for  the  dead  is  vain :  for  in  heaven 
relief  is  not  wanted,  and  *<  from  hell  there 
is  no  redemption.''  Hence,  when  our 
friends  are  taken  from  us  by  death,  and 
we  have  reason  to  hope  (and  when  will 
not  afiection  hope?)  that  these  offences 
may  not  deserve  the  extremity  of  eternal 
punishment:  we  entreat  the  divine  Good- 
ness to  shorten  or  alleviate  their  sufferings. 
Is  this  unreasonable?  Is  this  supersti- 
tious? Is  this  unscriptural  ?  Certain  it 
is,  that  it  is  not  uncharitable,  and  charity 
is  the  first  of  virtues. 

**  But  the  Scripture  does  not  command 
us  to  pray  for  the  dead.*'  Neither  does 
it  forbid  us.  Why,  then,  may  not  the 
voice  of  nature,  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  the  belief  and  usages  of  antiquity,  be 
allowed  to  govern  our  conduct?  At  all 
events,  if  the  Catholic  does  not  think  the 
practice  repugnant  to  Scripture,  why 
should  he  be  condemned  ?  Surely  he  has 
as  much  right  as  others  to  judge  of  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  ?  And  if  his  inter- 
pretation be  confirmed  by  the  constant 
belief  of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  the 
practice  of  his  fore-fathers,  by  the  dictates 
of  nature,  and  the  best  feelings  of  the 
human  heart :  is  he  not  abundantly  justi- 
fied in  preferring  his  own  firm  conviction 
to  the  fluctuating  opinion  of  his  neigh- 
bors? 

An  assertion  is  often  made,  "  That  the 
ministers  of  the  church  claim  the  power 
of  relieving  souls  from  purgatory.'*  This 
strange  misrepresentation,  though  a  thou- 
sand times  proved  to  be  grounSess,  is  a^ 
often  repeated.  The  Catholic  priest  claims 
DO  authority  or  jurisdiction  over  the  dead. 
All  he  can  do  is  to  apply  to  the  mercy  of 
God  in  their  behalf;  but,  like  other  men, 


he  must  ever  remain  uncertain  respecting 
the  efficacy  of  his  prayers.  He  has,  in- 
deed, one  advantage  peculiar  to  the  priest- 
hood. He  can  o^r  sacrifice ;  and  sacri- 
fice under  the  new  law,  as  well  as  under 
the  old,  has  always  l^n  considered  the 
most  powerful  means  of  moving  God  to 
mercy.  Hence,  if  any  one,  in  addition  to 
his  own  private  prayers,  wish  to  have 
sacrifice  offered  for  the  souls  of  his  de- 
parted friends,  there  is  no  doubt  he  must 
apply  to  the  ministry  of  the  priests ;  and 
if  "  They  who  serve  the  altar  are  entitled 
to  live  by  the  altar,**  (1  Cor.  ix.  18,)  no 
one,  I  presume,  will  deny,  that  the  priest 
is  as  much  entitled  to  a  remuneration  for 
the  labor  he  performs,  as  those  who  re- 
ceive fees  for  the  burial  service  performed 
over  the  dead ;  nay,  even  for  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism,  and  for  preaching  the 
gospel.  Would  a  Catholic  be  justifi^  in 
saying,  on  this  account,  that,  for  a  sum 
of  money,  these  clergymen  claim  a  power 
of  remitting  sin,  and  opening  to  their  fol- 
lowers the  gates  of  life  ? 

PICTURES  AND  IMAGEa 

Catholics  use  paintings  and  images  as 
the  most  fitting  ornaments  for  churches, 
oratories,  6lc,j  and  at  the  same  time,  as 
objects  calculated  to  excite  and  keep  alive 
feelings  of  devotion.  As  the  principal 
among  them  the  crucifix  may  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  not  possible  to  gaze  upon 
the  flgure  of  the  Redeemer,  nailed  to  the 
cross,  with  a  vacant  eye.  It  brings  before 
the  mind,  in  the  liveliest  manner,  his  good- 
ness, who  for  us,  and  for  our  salvation, 
was  pleased  **  to  submit  himself  to  death, 
even  to  the  death  of  the  cross  ;**  and  re- 
minds us  how  criminal  those  sins  must  be 
which  caused  him  to  undergo  such  suffer- 
ings, and  how  sincere  our  sorrow  should 
be  in  having  participated  in  the  commis- 
sion of  them. 

But  there  are  those  who  say,  that  **  Ca- 
tholics worship  images,  as  did  the  pagans 
of  old,  and  that,  like  them;  they  give  to 
the  works  of  man*s  hands  the  glory  due 
to  the  one  eternal  God.**  The  accusation 
is  a  common  one ;  and  were  it  not  that 
it  proceeds  from  othertcise  respectable 
sources,  it  might  appear  like  insulting  the 
understanding  of  the  reader,  to  suppose 
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him  capable  of  believing  them.  For  surely 
it  is  not  possible,  that,  in  an  age,  and  a 
country  which  claims,  and  not  unjustly 
too,  to  be  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  en- 
lightened upon  earth,  men  should  be  found 
capable  of  believing,  that  the  majority  of 
the  Christian  world,  the  great,  the  good, 
the  learned  of  almost  every  civilized  na- 
tion under  heaven,  should  be  so  ignorant, 
80  debased,  so  stupid,  s6  wicked,  as  to  give 
divine  honors  to  a  lifeless  and  senseless 
image !  It  is  difficult  to  bring  the  mind 
to  conceive  it. 

Among  other  texts  of  Scripture  which 
bear  upon  this  subject,  the  following  are 
ofiered  for  consideration:  Numb.  xxi.  8, 
0;  John  iii.  14,  15 ;  Exod.  xxv.  Id,  22. 

"  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
.  .  .  Thou  shalt  also  make  two  cherubim 
of  beaten  gold,  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
oracle.  Let  them  cover  both  sides  of  the 
prc^itiatory,  spreading  their  wings,  and 
covering  the  oracle;  and  let  them  look 
one  towards  the  other,  their  faces  being 
turned  towards  the  propitiatory,  wherewith 
the  ark  is  to  be  covered ;  in  which  thou 
sbalt  put  the  testimony  that  I  will  give 
thee.  Thence  will  I  give'orders,  and  will 
speak  to  thee  over  the  propitiatory,  and 
from  the  midst  of  the  two  cherubims,^'  &c. 
(Exodus  xxv.  18,  &c.) 

«*And  the  Lord  said  to  him  ^Moses,) 
Make  a  brazen  serpent,  and  set  it  up  for 
a  sign.  Every  one  that  is  bitten,  when 
he  looketh  upon  it,  shall  live.  Moses, 
therefore,  made  a  brazen  serpent,  and  set 
it  up  for  a  sign,  which  when  they  that 
were  bitten  looked  upon,  they  were 
healed."  (Numb.  xxi.  8,  9.) 

'*  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
the  desert,  so  must  the  son  of  man  be 
lifted  up.  That  whosoever  bclieveth  in 
him  may  not  perish,  but  may  have  life 
everlasting."  (John  iii.  14, 15.) 

Like  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  the 
early  use  and  veneration  of  their  images 
are  acknowledged.  The  centuriators  allow 
that  they  were  common  in  the  third  age 
of  the  church.  "  Eusebius,"  they  say, 
"  writes  that  he  saw,  in  Asia,  Christians 
who  preserved  the  images  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  and  of  Christ  himself."  {Cent. 
iii.)  The  same  writers  add :  "  Tertullian 
seems  to  declare,  that  the  Christians  kept 
the  image  of  the  cross,  both  in  their  pub- 


lic assemblies,  and  private  houses  ;  and  it 
was  thence  that  the  pagans  called  them 
worshippers  of  the  cross."  {Cent,  iii.)    . 

CEREMONIES  AND  VESTMENTS. 

With  respect  to  ceremonies  and  vest- 
ments, they  should  be  viewed  with  the 
eye  of  antiquity.  They  are  venerable 
relics  of  primitive  times,  and,  though  ill 
adapted  to  the  youthful  religions  of  mo- 
dem times,  well  become  that  hoary  reli- 
gion, which  bears  the  weight  of  so  many 
ages.  The  ceremonies  employed  in  the 
Christian  sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  sacer- 
dotal vestments,  have  their  model  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  and,  as  nearly  as  the 
difference  of  the  old  and  new  laws  per- 
mits, closely  resemble  those  instituted  by 
God  himself.  The  Catholic  Chureh  deems 
them  useful.  They  give  a  peculiar  dig- 
nity to  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion ; 
they  raise  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to 
heavenly  things  by  their  various  and  ap- 
propriate import ;  they  instruct  the  igno- 
rant and  keep  alive  attention ;  they  give 
the  ministers  of  religion  a  respect  for 
themselves,  and  for  the  awful  rites  in 
which  they  officiate ;  but  neither  the  cere- 
monies nor  the  vestments  belong  to  tlte 
essence  of  religion.  The  Church  esta- 
blished them  in  the  first  ages.  She  could, 
if  she  deemed  it  advisable,  set  them  aside 
any  day,  and  the  sacrifice  would  be  equally 
holy,  though  not  equally  impressive,  if 
offered  by  the  priest  in  a  plain  white  sur- 
plice, or  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  day. 

THE  SERVICES  IN  THE  LATIN  LAN- 
GUAGE. 

The  reasons  why,  in  the  celebration  of 
^he  mass,  and  of  other  services  of  the 
church,  the  Latin  language  is  used,  are 
simply  these :  First,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
were  the  languages  most  generally  used, 
and  almost  the  only  written  languages  in 
the  principal  countries  where  the  Christian 
religion  was  first  promulgated.  In  these  lan- 
guages, therefore,  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
was  originally  composed,  nearly  in  its 
present  form.  When,  several  centuries 
afterwards,  the  languages  of  modern  Eu- 
rope began  to  be  formed,  the  church  did 
not  think  proper  to  alter  the  languages 
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she  had  ever  used  in  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  sacrifice.  For  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  these  languages,  by  becoming  dead, 
ceased  to  be  understood  by  the  unlearned, 
on  the  other,  they  became,  like  a  body 
raised  from  death,  immortal,  unchange- 
able, and  on  this  account  the  better 
adapted  for  preserving  unaltered  the 
awful  doctrines  and  mysteries  committed 
to  their  care.  Would  prudence  have  jus- 
tified the  setting  aside  tlie  pure,  the  dig- 
nified, the  immutable  languages  of  the  pri- 
mitive church ;  languages  which,  though 
no  longer  spoken  by  the  unlettered,  were 
still,  as  they  are  to  this  day,  the  universal 
languages  of  the  learned  in  every  country, 
and  the  adoption  in  their  stead  of  the 
numberless  barbarous,  half-formed  and 
daily  changing  languages  of  modern  Eu- 
rope? Would  it  have  been  respectful, 
would  it  have  been  secure,  would  it  have 
been  practicable,  to  commit  to  these  rude 
and  uncertain  vehicles,  the  sacred  deposit 
of  the  faith  and  hope  of  Christians  ?  For 
the  use  of  the  people,  translations  have 
been  made,  and  abound  in  every  Catholic 
country ;  but  at  the  altar  the  priest  con- 
tinues to  commune  with  God  in  the  ori- 
ginal languages,  reciting  the  more  sacred 
parts  of  the  sacrificial  rite  in  a  low  voice, 
which  breaks  not  the  awful  silence,  nor 
disturbs  the  deep  recollections  of  the  sur- 
rounding adorers.  And  yet  this  has  been 
termed  "  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue," 
and  for  the  purpose  "  of  keeping  the  peo- 
ple in  ignorance."  Had  the  latter  been 
the  unwise  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
she  would  have  commanded  the  clergy  to 
give  instructions  and  to  preach  in  un- 
known languages  ;  whereas  these  portions 
of  the  chur'^h  ordinances  are  always  in 
the  vernacular  language. 

PR0SELYTI8M. 

And  here  a  few  remarks  may  not  be 
irrelevant,  in  regard  to  what  is  usually 
called  proselytism.  A  degree  of  odium 
has  become  attached  to  the  term ;  all 
seem  oagor  to  disclaim  it,  as  if  it  implied 
something  criminal.  Yet  what  is  nieant 
by  proselytism?  If  it  means  cxjnverting 
others  to  the  true  religion,  what  were  the 
apostles  themselves,  but  the  makers  of 
proselytes  ?     What  did  Jesus  Christ  give 


them  to  dO|  when  be  bade  them  ^  Go  and 
teach  all  nations,"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,)  but 
every  where  to  make  proselytes?  For 
What  were  the  apostles  persecuted,  put  to 
death,  and  crowned  with'  the  glory  of 
martyrdom,  but  for  making  proselytes? 
What  successor  of  the  apostles  would  do 
his  duty,  if  he  did  not  labor  like  them  to 
make  proselytes  ?  What  Christian  could 
lay  claim  to  the  rewards  of  charity,  who, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and 
of  the  inestimable  blessings  it  imparts, 
refused  or  neglected  to  make  others  par- 
takers of  it ;  concealed  his  treasure  from 
the  objects  of  distress,  and  covered  **  under 
a  bushel,"  the  light  which  was  wanted  to 
guide  the  steps  of  his  benighted  fellow- 
traveller  ? 

But,  if  by  proselytism  is  meant  the  se- 
ducing of  men  from  truth  to  error,  or 
what  we  believe  to  be  such ;  if  it  imply 
the  use  of  any  means  that  are  unfiiir,  un- 
handsome, dishonorable,  or  uncharitable ; 
of  violence,  bribery,  false  arguments  or 
any  other  means  whatsoever  than  such  as 
are  dictated  by  the  strictest  truth  and  ani- 
mated by  pure  benevolence  ;  then,  indeed, 
is  proselytism  as  odious  as  it  is  unchris- 
tian ;  then,  far  Ije  its  practice  from  every 
Catholic  and  from  every  Christian.  Be 
it  hated  and  detested  by  every  lover  of 
honesty,  of  truth,  and  of  charity, 

THE  POPE.* 

Catholics,  while  they  hold  that  the 
Church  is  the  congregation  of  all  the 
faithful  under  their  invisible  head,  Jesus 
Christ,  also  believe  that  the  Church  has  a 
visible  head,  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  commonly 
called  the  Pope.  That  Jesus  Christ,  in 
quality  of  our  Lardy  is  the  head  of  the 
Church,  will  not  be  disputed ;  for  "  God 
appointed  him  head  over  all  the  Church." 
(Eph.  i.  22.)  But,  since  his  ascent  into 
heaven,  he  is  invisible  to  us;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  he  did  not,  before  he 
left  the  earth,  appoint  a  vicar,  or  deputy, 
to  be  the  visible  head  in  his  place.    From 


•At  present  his  holiness  Pope  Pins  XI. 
(Mastai  Ferettai)  cccapies  the  chair  of  Peter. 
He  was  elected  Jane  17th.  1846,  and  his  coro- 
nation took  place  four  days  after  his  elec- 
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Scripture  it  is  maDifest  that  he  did,  and 
that  St.  Peter  was  the  person  on  whom  he 
conferred  this  high  dignity.  The  follow- 
ing circumstances  are  worthy  of  attention. 
The  name  of  this  apostle  was  originally 
Simon.  The  moment  he  appeared  hefore 
our  Saviour,  he  received  from  him  a  new 
name:  **Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of 
Jona ;  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas.**  (John 
i.  42.)  Now,  why  did  our  blessed  Lord 
give  to  Simon,  at  first  sight,  before  he  had 
saM  or  done  any  thing  to  elicit  it,  this 
name  of  Cephas^  which  signifies  rock  ? 
In  due  season,  the  mystery  was  disclosed, 
when,  in  consequence  of  Peter's  confes- 
sion, Christ  said  to  him,  **  Thou  art  Ce- 
phas, and  on  this  cephas  I  will  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it"  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  ;  words, 
in  Hebrew,  equivalent  to  the  following : 
"Thou  art  Rock,  the  rock  on  which  I 
will  build  my  church."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded thus:  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall 
be  bound  also  in  heaven ;  and- whatsoever 
thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed 
also  in  heaven."  (Ibid.  19.)  The  power 
of  binding  and  loosing  was  aflerwards 
conferred  on  the  other  apostles,  but  not 
the  keys,  the  badge  of  the  chief  officer  in 
the  household.  They  were  granted  to 
Peter  alone.  Other  circumstances  will 
be  noted  by  those  who  are  desirous  to  as- 
certain the  bearing  and  signification  of 
the  Saviour's  actions.  For  instance,  in 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  which 
was  figurative  of  the  gathering  of  the  na- 
tions into  the  church,  when  Peter,  with 
his  associates  James  and  John,  forsook 
all,  and  followed  our  Saviour,  it  will  be 
remarked  that  it  was  the  bark  of  Peter 
into  which  Jesus  entered  in  preference ;  it 
was  Peter  whom  he  ordered  to  let  down 
the  net  for  a  draught,  and  to  Peter  that  he 
said,  "  Fear  not ;  henceforth  thou  shalt 
catch  men ;"  that  is,  shalt  be  a  fisher  of 
men.  (Luke  v.  10.)  From  that  period, 
we  always  find  Peter  spoken  of  as  the 
first,  and  the  leader  of  the  others ;  to  him 
is  given  the  charge  that  he  confirm  his 
brethren,  (Luke  xxii.  32,)  and  the  office 
of  feeding  both  the  lambs  and  the  sheep, 
(John  xxi.  15,  16,)  which  is  interpreted 
by  the  fathers  as  the  simple  faithful,  and 


their  spiritual  guides.  After  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord,  we  find  him  acting  as 
the  head  of  the  whole  body,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  Matthias  (Acts  i.) ;  in  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  Jews  (Acts  ii.  8 ;)  in  re- 
buking Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.) ; 
in  the  calling  of  the  gentitles  (Acts  x.) ; 
and  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  (Acts 
XV.)  All  these  passages  and  proceedings 
demonstrate  in  Peter  a  pre-eminence  in 
rank  and  authority  above  the  other  apos- 
tles. 

Should  it  be  supposed  that  the  office 
might  be  personal  to  Peter,  and  therefore 
might  not  pass  to  his  successors,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  ask  on  what  ground  such 
a'  supposition  rests  ?  If  Christ,  when  he 
established  his  church,  gave  to  it  a  visible 
head,  who  could  have  authority  to  change 
that  form  of  government  aflerwards  1 
Whatever  reason  there  might  be  why 
Peter  should  be  invested  with  authority 
over  his  brethren,  the  other  apostles ;  the 
same  reason  will  require  that  the  success- 
or of  Peter  should  be  invested  with  au- 
thority over  his  brethren,  the  successors 
of  those  apostles.  To  seek  for  proof 
from  Scripture  on  points  like  these, 
would  be  labor  lost,  because  the  Scripture 
does  not  treat  of  them.  We  may  glean 
from  the  inspired  writers  a  few  detached 
and  imperfect  notices  of  the  form  of 
church  government  which  was  establishdd 
in  their  time  ;  but  not  one  of  them  fully 
describes  that  form,  nor  alludes  to  the 
form  that  was  to  prevail  in  time  to  come. 
For  such  matters  we  must  have  recourse 
to  tradition ;  and  tradition  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  superior  authority  of  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter.  St.  Irenceus  says 
{anno  llfl,)  "  It  is  necessary  that  all 
the  Church — ^that  is,  the  faithful,  wher- 
ever they  are, — should  conform  to"  (be  in 
communion  with)  "  the  Church  of  Rome, 
on  account  of  her  superior  chiefdom." — 
Adv.  Ifar,  iii.  3.  Tertullian  says  {anno 
194),  "If  thou  think  that  heaven  is  still 
closed,  recollect  that  the  Lord  left  the 
keys  thereof  to  Peter,  and  through  him  to 
the  Church." — Scorpiaci,  c.  x. 

With  respect  to  certain  questions  agita- 
ted in  the  schools,  relative  to  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Pope,  as  exercised  in  con- 
junction with  the  temporal,  little  need  be 
said  in  this  place ;  although  we  see  such 
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questions  continually  revived,  in  order  to 
draw  down  odium  upon  the  Catholics. 
Suffice  it  to  state,  that  these  questions  are 
not  included  in  the  articles  of  Catholic 
faith,  nor  have  any  influence  upon  Catho- 
lic practice.  On  this  point,  we  have  plea- 
sure in  quoting  the  decisive  words  of  Dr. 
Purcell,  Bishop  of  Cincinnati :  **  The  Ca- 
tholics do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  has 
any  such  power  [that  of  interfering  with 
the  institutions  of  free  States.]  We  would 
be  among  the  first  to  oppose  him  in  its 
exercise,  and  we  should  be  neither  heretics 
nor  bad  Catholics  for  so  doing.  For  ten 
centuries  this  power  was  never  claimed 
by  any  Pope;  it  can,  therefore,  be  no 
part  of  Catholic  doctrine.  It  has  not 
pained  one  foot  of  land  for  the  Pope.  It 
IS  not  any  where  believed  or  acted  upon, 
in  the  Catholic  Church ;  nor  could  it  at 
this  late  day  be  established,  even  were  a 
man  found  mad  enough  to  make  the  at- 
tempt Let  these  go  forth  before  the 
American  people  as  the  real  principles  of 
Catholics  concerning  the  power  of  the 
Pope.  And  if  we  must  pronounce  a  ju<]^- 
ment  on  the  past,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  when  the  Pope  did  use  the  power,  it 
was  tvhen  he  was  appealed  to  as  a  com- 
mon father,  and  in  favor  of  the  oppressed. 
We  should  go  back,  in  spirit,  to  former 
times,  when  we  undertake  to  judge  them. 
We  should  understand  the  condition  of 
society  at  the  period ;  we  should  know  the 
circumstances,  general  and  particular, 
which  controlled  or  influenced  the  great 
events  recorded  in  history.  We  should 
not  quarrel  with  our  ancestors,  because 
they  did  not  possess  knowledge  which  we 
possess ;  nor  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
vastly  their  betters,  because  of  these  ad- 
ventitious advantages  ;  while  they  mani- 
festly surpass  us  in  others,  of  greate:^ 
value  to  the  Christian  and  the  moralist. 
They  had  the  substance  of  good  things ; 
we  seem  to  be  content  with  the  sliadow  of 
them." 

The  same  sentiments  are  eloquently 
enforced  by  Judge  Hall,  of  Cincinnati. 
We  quote  a  paragraph  or  two,  for  the 

[benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  an  address,  honorable  alike  to  the 
head  and   the   heart  of  its  candid  and 
"  liberal  author. 

"This    question    [the    alarm    raised 


against  the  Catholics]  has  become  so  im- 
portant in  the  United  States,  that  it  is 
time  to  begin  to  inquire  into  its  bearings, 
and  to  know  whether  the  public  are  really 
interested  in  the  excitement  which  has 
been  gotten  up  with  unusual  industry,  and 
has  been  kept  alive  with  a  pertinacity  that 
has  seldom  been  equalled.  For  several 
years  past  the  religious  Protestant  papers 
of  our  country,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
have  teemed  with  virulent  attacks  against 
the  Catholics,  and  especially  with  pafti- 
graphs  charging  them  substantially  with 
designs  hostile  to  our  free  institutions,  and 
with  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  spread 
of  all  free  inquiry  and  liberal  knowledge. 
These  are  grave  charges,  involving  con- 
sequences of « serious  import,  and  silch  as 
should  not  be  believed  or  disbelieved  upon 
mere  rumor,  or  permitted  to  rest  upon 
any  vague  hypothesis ;  because  they  are 
of  a  nature  which  renders  them  susceptible 
of  proof.  The  spirit  of  our  institutions 
requires  that  these  questions  should  be 
thus  examined.  We  profess  to  guarantee 
to  every  inhabitant  of  our  country,  cer- 
tain rights,  in  the  enjo3rment  of  which  he 
shall  not  be  molested,  except  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  process  of  law  which 
is  clearly  indicated.  Life,  liber^,  pro- 
perty, reputation,  are  thus  guarded — and 
equally  sacred  is  the  right  secured  to 
every  man,  to  •  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.' 

"  But  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  these  inestima- 
ble rights,  as  having  any  efficacious  exis- 
tence, if  the  various  checks  and  sanctions, 
thrown  around  them  by  our  constitution 
and  laws,  may  be  evaded,  and  a  lawless 
majority,  with  a  high  hand,  ravish  them 
by  force  from  a  few  individuals,  who  may 
be  effectually  outlawed  by  a  perverted 
public  opinion,  produced  by  calumny  and 
clamor.  It  is  worse  than  idle,  it  is  wick- 
ed, to  talk  of  liberty,  while  a  majority, 
having  no  other  right  than  that  of  the 
strongest,  persist  in  blasting  the  character 
of  unoffending  individuals  by  calumny, 
and  in  oppressing  them  by  direct  violence 
upon  their  persons  and  property,  not  only 
without  evidence  of  their  delinquency,  but 
against  evidence;  not  only  without  law, 
but  in  violation  of  law — and  merely  be- 
cause they  belong  to  an  unpopular  deno- 
mination. 
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**  The  very  fact  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics are,  and  can  be  with  impunity,  thus 
trampled  upon,  in  a  <x>untry  like  ours, 
affords  in  itself  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  groundlessness  of  the  fears 
which  are  entertained  by  some  respecting 
them.  Without  the  power  to  protect  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinary 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  with  a  current 
of  prejudice  setting  so  strongly  against 
them,  that  they  find  safety  only  in  bending 
meekly  to  the  sform ;  how  idle,  how  pue- 
rile, how  disingenuous  is  it,  to  rave  as  some 
have  done,  of  the  danger  of  Catholic  in- 
fluence! 

'*We  repeat,  that  this  is  a  question 
which  must  rest  upon  testimony.  The 
American  people  are  too  intelligent,  too 
just,  too  magnanimous,  to  suffer  the  tem- 
porary delusion  by  which  so  many  Jiave 
been  Minded,  to  settle  down  into  a  perma- 
nent national  prejudice,  and  to  oppress  one 
Christian  denomination  at  the  bidding  of 
others,  without  some  proof,  or  some  rea- 
sonable ailment. 

**  We  have  not  yet  seen  any  evidence 
in  the  various  publications  that  have  reach- 
ed us,  of  any  unfairness  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholics,  in  the  propagation  of  their 
religious*  doctrines.  If  they  are  active, 
persevering,  and  ingenious,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  gain  converts,  and  if  they  are 
successful  in  securing  the  countenance  and 
support  of  those  who  maintain  the  same 
form  of  belief  in  other  countries,  these, 
we  imagine,  arc  the  legitimate  proofs  of 
Christian  zeal  and  sincerity.  In  reflation 
to  Protestant  sects,  they  are  certainly  so 
estimated  ;  and  we  are  yet  to  learn,  why 
the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence  arc  to  be 
sot  aside  in  reference  to  this  denomination, 
and  why  the  missionary  spirit  which  is  so 
praisoworthy  in  others,  should  be  thought 
so  wicked  and  so  dangerous  in  th^m. 

**  Let  us  inquire  into  this  matter  calmly. 
Why  is  it  that  the  Catholics  are  pursued 
with  such  pertinacity,  with  such  vindic- 
tiveness,  with  such  ruthless  malevolence  ? 
Why  cannot  their  peculiar  opinions  be 
opposed  by  argument,  by  persuasion,  by 
remonstrance,  as  one  Christian  sect  should 
oppose  each  other  ?  We  speak  kindly  of 
the  Jew,  and  even  of  the  heathen ;  there 
are  those  that  love  a  negro  or  a  Cherokee 
even  better  than  their  own  flesh  and  blood ; 


but  a  Catholic  is  an  abomination,  for  whom 
there  is  no  law,  no  charity,  no  bond  of 
Christian  fraternity. 

"  These  reflections  rise  naturally  out  of 
the  recent  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  A  nunnery  has  been 
demolished  by  an  infuriated  mob— a  small 
community  of  refined  and  unprotected  fe- 
males, lawfully  and  usefully  engaged  in 
the  tuition  of  children,  whose  parents  have 
voluntarily  conunitted  them  to  their  ctere, 
have  been  driven  from  their  home — yet 
the  perpetrators  have  escaped  punishntent, 
and  the  act,  if  not  openly  eicused,  is 
winked  at,  by  Protestant  Christians.  The 
outrage  was  public,  extensive,  and  unde- 
niable ;  and  a  most  respectable  committeey 
who  investigated  all  the  facts,  have  shown 
that  it  was  unprovoked — a  mere  wanton 
ebullition  of  savage  malignity.  Yet  the 
sympathies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Pro- 
testant community  are  untouched. 

**  Is  another  instance  required,  of  the 
pervading  character  of  this  prejudice? 
How  common  has  been  the  expedient,  em- 
ployed by  missionaries  from  the  west,  in 
the  eastern  states,  of  raising  money  for 
education  or  for  religion  upon  the  allega- 
tion that  it  was  necessary  to  prevei\]L  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Catholics  I  How  oflen 
has  it  been  asserted,  throughout  the  last 
ten  years,  that  this  was  the  chosen  field 
on  which  the  papists  had  erected  their 
standard,  and  where  the  battle  must  be 
fought  for  civil  and  religious  liberty! 
What  tales  of  horror  have  been  poured 
into  the  ears  of  the  confiding  children  of 
the  Pilgrims— of  young  men  emigrating 
to  the  west,  marrying  Catholic  ladies,  and 
collapsing  without  a  struggle  into  the  arms 
of  Romanism^-of  splendid  edifices  under- 
mined by  profound  dungeons,  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  heretic  republicans— of 
boxes  of  firearms  secretly  transported  into 
hidden  receptacles,  in  the  very  bosoms  of 
our  flourishing  cities — of  vast  and  widely 
ramified  European  conspiracies,  by  which 
Irish  Catholics  are  suddenly  converted 
into  lovers  of  monarchy,  and  obedient  in- 
struments of  kings  I 

"A  prejudice  so  indomitable  and  so 
blind,  could  not  fail,  in  an  ingenious  and 
enterprising  land  like  ours,  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  pecuniary  speculation ;  accord- 
ingly we  fmd  such  works  as  the  *  Master  I 
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Key  to  Popery,*  *  Secrets  of  Female  Con- 
vents,' and  *Six  Months  in  a  Convent,' 
manufactured  with  a  distinct  view  to 
making  a  profit  out  of  this  diseased  state 
of  the  public  mind.  The  abuse  of  the 
Catholics,  therefore,  is  not  merely  matter 
of  party  rancour,  but  is  a  regular  trade ; 
and  the  compilation  of  anti-catholic  books 
of  the  character  alluded  to,  has  become  a 
part  of  the  regular  industry  of  the  country, 
as  much  as  the  making  of  nutmegs,  or 
the  construction  of  clocks. 

**  Philosophy  sanctions  the  belief,  that 
power,  held  by  any  set  of  men  without 
restraint  or  competition,  is  liable  to  abuse ; 
and  history  teaches  the  humiliating  fact, 
that  power  thus  held  has  always  been 
abused.  To  inquire  who  has  been  the 
greatest  aggressor  against  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  when  all  who  have  been 
tempted  have  evinced  a  common  propen- 
sity to  trample  upon  the  laws  of  justice 
and  benevolence,  would  be  an  unprofitable 
procedure.  The  reformers  punished  heresy 
by  death  as  well  as  .the  Catholics ;  and 
the  murders  perpetrated  by  intolerance,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  not  less  atro- 
cious than  those  which  occurred  under 
*  the  bloody  Mary.'  We  might  even  come 
nearer  home,  and  point  to  colonies  on  our 
own  continent,  planted  by  men  professing 
to  have  fled  from  religious  persecution, 
who  not  only  excluded  from  all  civif  and 
political  rights  those  who  were  separated 
from  them  b}Ponly  slight  shades  of  reli- 
gious belief,  but  persecuted  many  even  to 
death,  for  heresy  and  witchcraft.  Yet  these 
things  are  not  taken  into  the  calculation ; 
and  Catholics  are  assumed,  without  ex- 
amination, to  be  exclusively  and  especially 
prone  to  the  sins  of  oppression  and  cruelty. 

**  The  French  Catholics,  at  a  very  early 
period,  commenced  a  system  of  missions 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  were 
remarkably  successful  in  gaining  converts, 
and  conciliating  the  confidence  and  aflec- 
tions  of  the  tribes.  While  the  Pequods 
and  other  nqfthern  tribes  were  becoming 
exterminated,  or  sold  into  slavery,  the 
more  fortunate  savage  of  the  Mississippi 
was  listening  to  the  pious  counsels  of  the 
Catholic  missionary.  This  is  another 
(act,  which  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
and  which  should  be  weighed  in  the 
examination  of  the  testimony.    It  shows 


that  the  Cat&olic  appetite  for  cruelty  is  not 
quite  so  keen  as  is  usually  inoagined ;  and 
that  they  exercised,  of  choice,  an  expan- 
sive benevolence,  at  a  period  when  Pro 
testants,  similarly  situated,  were  blood- 
thirsty and  rapacious. 

**  Advancing  a  little  fiirther  in  point  of 
time,  we  find  a  number  of  colonies  ad- 
vancing ra(»dly  towards  prosperity,  on 
our  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  poiiit  of  civil 
government  they  were  somewhat  detached, 
each  making  its  own  municipal  laws,  and 
there  being  in  each  a  predominance  of  the 
influence  of  one  religious  donomination. 
We  might  therefore  expect  to  see  the 
political  bias  of  each  sect  carried  out  into 
practice ;  and  it  is  curious  to  examine  how 
far  such  was  the  fiict.  It  is  the  more  cu- 
rious, because  the  writers  and  orators  of 
one  branch  of  this  family  of  republics, 
are  in  the  halnt  of  attributing  to  their  own 
fiithers  the  principles  of  religious  and 
political  toleration,  which  becanne  estab- 
lished throughout  the  whole,  and  are  now 
the  boast  and  pride  of  our  nation.  The 
impartial  record  of  history  affi>rds  on  this 
subject  a  proof  alike  honorable  to  all,  but 
which  rebukes  alike  the  sectional  or  secta- 
rian vanity  of  each.  New  England  was  set- 
tled by  English  Puritans,  New  York  by 
Dutch  Protestants,  Pennsylvania  by  Qua* 
kers,  Maryland  by  Catholics,  Virginia  by 
the  Episcopalian  adherents  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  South  Carolina  by  a  mingled  population 
of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  from  Eng- 
land, and  of  French  Huguenots — ^yet  the 
same  broad  foundations  of  civil  and  political 
liberty  were  laid  simultaneously  in  them  all, 
and  the  same  spirit  of  resistance  animated 
each  community,  when  the  oppressions 
of  the  mother  country  became  intolerable. 
Religious  intolerance  prevailed  in  early 
times  only  in  the  eastern  colonies ;  but 
the  witchcraft  superstition,  though  most 
strongly  developed  there,  pervaded  some 
other  portions  of  the  new  settlements. 
We  shall  not  amplify  our  remarks  on  this 
topic  ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  if  the  love 
of  monarchy  was  a  component  principle 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  it  was  not  developed 
in  our  country  when  a  fair  opportunity 
was  oflfered  for  its  exercise ;  and  that  in 
the  glorious  struggle  for  liberty,  for  civil 
and  religious  emancipation — when  our 
fathers  arrayed  themselves  in  defence  of 
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the  tacred  principles  involving  the  whole 
hroad  ground  of  contest  between  liberty 
and  despotisoiy  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant stood  side  by  side  on  the  battle* 
field,  and  in  the  council,  jind  pledged  to 
their  ooounon  country,  with  equal  de- 
votedness,  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor.  Nor  should  it  be  for^ 
gotten,  that  in  a  conflict  thus  peculiarly 
marked,^  Catholic  king  was  our  ally, 
when  the  nxwt  powerfd  of  Protestant 
governments  was  our  enemy.** 

We  close,  in  the  language  of  the  great 
father  of  American  liberty.  In  a  reply 
to  a  patriotic  address  of  the  Catholics  of 
the  United  States,  the  illustrious  Washing- 
ton thus  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings  : 

^Gentlemen, — ^M^hile  I  now  receive 
with  much  satisfaction  your  congratula- 
tions on  my  being  called  by  an  unanimous 
vote,  to  the  first  station  in  my  country,  I 
cannot  but  duly  notice  your  politeness,  in 
ofiering  an  apology  for  the  unavoidable 
delay.  As  that  delay  has  given  you  an 
opportunity  of  realizing,  ini^ead  of  anti- 
cipating, the  benefits  of  the  g^ral  gov- 
ernment, you  will  do  me  tlMS*  justice  to 
believe,  that  your  testimony  of  the  increase 
of  the  pubQc  prosperity,  enhances  the 
pleasure,  which  I  shouki  otherwise  have 
experienced  from  your  afiectionate  ad- 
dress. 

^  I  feel  that  my  conduct,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  has  met  with  more  general  appro- 
bation that  could  have  reasonably  been 
expected;  and  I  find  myself  disposed  to 
consider  that  fortunate  circumstance,  in  a 
great  degree,  resulting  from  the  able  sup- 
port, and  extraordinary  candor,  of  my 
fellow-citizens  of  all  denominations. 


**  The  proqiect  of  national  prosperity 
now  before  us,  is  truly  animating,  and 
ought  to  excite  the  exertions  of  all  good 
men,  to  establish  and  secure  the  happiness 
of  their  country,  in  the  permanent  duratkm 
of  its  fineedom  and  independence.  Amer- 
ica, under  the  smiles  of  divine  Providence, 
the  protection  of  a  good  government,  and 
the  cultivation  of  manners,  morajs,  and 
piety,  cannot  fitil  of  attaining  an  uncom* 
mon  degree  of  eminence  in  literature, 
commerce,  agriculture,  improvements  at 
home,  and  respectability  abroad. 

**  As  mankind  become  more  liberal, 
they  will  be  more  apt  to  allow,  that  a// 
thde  who  conduct  themselves  as  worthy 
members  ff  the  community^  are  equalfy 
entitled  to  the  protection  if  civil  gonoem- 
ment,  I  hope  ever  to  see  America  among 
the  foremost  nations  in  examples  of  jus- 
tke  and  liberality.  And  I  presume  that 
your  fellow-citizens  %mU  not  forget  the 
patriotic  part  which  you  took  in  the  etc* 
compUshment  of  their  revokUionj  and  the 
establishment  if  their  government^  or  the 
important  assistance  which  they  received 
from  a  nation  in  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic fiuth  ia  professed. 

^  I  thank  you,  gentlemeii,  for  your  kind 
concern  for  me.  While  my  life  and  my 
health  shall  continue,  in  whatever  situa- 
tion I  may  be,  it  shall  be  my  constant  en- 
deavor to  justify  the  fevorable  sentiments 
which  you  are  pleased  to  express  of  my 
conduct.  And  may  the  members  of  your 
society  in  America,  animated  alone  by  the 
pure  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  still  con- 
ducting themselves  as  the  faithful  subjects 
of  our  government,  enjoy  every  temporal 
and  spiritual  feUcity." 
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AViTHiN  about  one  half  century,  a  very 
considerable  body  of  religionists  have 
arisen  in  the  United  States,  who,  rejecting 
all  names,  appellations,  and  badges  of 
distinctive  party  among  the  followers  of 
Christ,  simply  call  themselves  Chbistians. 
Sometimes,  in  speaking  of  themselves  as 
a  body,  they  use  the  term  Christian  Ckm* 
nexian.  In  many  parts  of  our  country 
this  people  have  become  numerous ;  and 
as  their  origin  and  progress  have  been 
marked  with  some  rather  singular  coinci- 
dents, this  article  will  present  a  few  of 
them  in  brief  detail. 

Most  of  the  Protestant  sects  owe  their 
origin  to  .some  individual  reformer,  such 
as  a  Luther,  a  Calvin,  a  Fox,  or  a  Wes- 
ley. The  Christians  never  had  any  such 
leader,  nor  do  they  owe  their  origin  to 
the  labors  of  any  one  man.  They  rose 
nearly  simultaneously  in  difierent  sections 
of  our  country,  remote  from  each  other, 
without  any  preconcerted  plan,  or  even 
knowledge  of  each  other's  movements. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  the  three 
branches  obtained  some  information  of 
each  other,  and  upon  opening  a  corres- 
pondence, were  surprised  to  find  that  all 
had  embraced  nearly  the  same  principles, 
and  were  engaged  in  carrying  forward  the 
same  system  of  reform.  This  singular 
coincidence  is  regarded  by  them  as  evi- 
dence that  thoy  are  a  people  raised  up  by 
the  immediate  direction  and  overruling 
providence  of  God ;  and  that  the  ground 
they  have  assumed  is  the  one  which  will 


finally  swallow  up  all  party  distinctions  in 
the  gospel  church. 

While  the  American  Revolution  hurled 
a  deathblow  at  political  domination,  it  also 
difiused  a  spirit  of  liberty  into  the  church. 
The  Methodists  had  spread  to  some  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  United  States',  es- 
pecially south  of  the  Potomac.  Previous 
to  this  time  they  had  been  considered  a 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
were  dependent  on  English  Episcopacy 
for  the  ^regular  administration  of  the  or- 
dinances. But  as  the  revolution  had 
wrested  the  states  from  British  control,  it 
also  lefl  the  American  Methodists  Cree  to 
transact  their  own  afi^drs.  Thomas  Coke, 
Francis  Asbury,  and  others,  set  about  es- 
tablishing an  Episcopal  form  of  church 
government  for  the  Methodists  in  America. 
Sonu3  of  the  preachers,  however,  had 
drank  too  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  the  times 
to  tamely  submit  to  lordly  power,  whether 
in  judicial  vestments,  or  clad  in  the  gown 
of  a  prelate.  Their  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment became  a  subject  of  spirited  dis- 
cussion in  several  successive  conferences. 
Jantes  O'Kelly,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
several  other  preachers  of  that  state  and 
of  Virginia,  plead  for  a  congregational 
system,  and  that  the  New  Testament  be 
their  only  creed  and  discipline.  The 
weight  of  influence,  however,  turned  on 
the  side  of  Episcopacy  and  a  human 
creed.  Francis  Asbury  was  elected  and 
ordained  bishop;  Mr.  O'Kelly,  several 
other  preachers,  and  a  large  number  of 
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brethren,  seceding  from  the  dominant 
party.  This  final  separation  from  the 
Episcopal  Methodists,  took  place,  volun- 
tarily, at  Manakin  Town,  N.  C,  Decem- 
ber 25th,  1793.  At  first  they  took  the 
name  of  **  Republican  Methodists,"  but  at 
a  subsequent  conference  resolved"  to  be 
known  as  Christians  only,  to  acknowledge 
no  head  over  the  church  but  Christ,  and 
no  creed  or  discipline  but  the  Bible. 

Near  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  Dr. 
Abner  Jones,  of  Hartland,  Vermont,  then 
a  member  of  a  regular  Baptist  Church, 
had  a  peculiar  travel  of  mind  in  relation 
to  sectarian  names  and  human  creeds. 
The  first  he  regarded  as  an  evil,  because 
they  were  so  many  badges  of  distinct 
separation  among  the  followers  of  Christ. 
The  second,  served  as  so  many  lines  or 
walls  of  separation  to  keep  the  disciples 
of  Christ  apart ;  that  sectarian  names  and 
human  creeds  should  be  abandoned,  and 
that  true  piety  alone,  and  not  the  externals 
of  it,  should  be  made  the  only  test  of 
Christian  fellowship  and  communion. 
Making  the  Bible  the  only  source  from 
whence  he  drew  the  doctrine  he  taught, 
Dr.  Jones  commenced  propagating  his 
sentiments  with  zeal,  tnough  at  that  time 
he  did  not  know  of  another  individual  who 
thought  like  himself  In  Scptemb^,  1800, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  church  of 
about  twenty-five  members  gathered  in 
Lyndon,  Vt.,  embracing  these  principles. 
In  1802  he  gathered  another  church  in 
Bradford,  Vt.,  and,  in  March,  1803,  an- 
other in  Piermont,  N.  H.  About  this 
time,  Elias  Smith,  then  a  Baptist  minbtcr, 
was  preaching  with  great  success  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Falling  in  with  Dr. 
Jones's  views,  the  chui^h  under  his  care 
was  led  into  the  same  principles.  Up  to 
this  time  Dr.  Joiics  had  labored  as  a 
preacher  noorly  if  not  quite  single-hand- 
ed ;  but  several  preachers  from  the  regu- 
lar Baptists  and  Freewill  Baptists,  now 
ralliod  to  the  standard  he  had  unfurled. 
Preachers  were  also  raised  up  in  the  dif- 
ferent churches  now  organized,  several 
of  whom  travelled  extensively,  preaching 
with  great  zeal  and  success.  Churches 
of  the  order  were  soon  planted  in  all  the 
New  England  states,  the  states  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  more  re- 
cently in  New  Jersey  and  Michigan*    A 


large  number  of  churches  have  also  been 
planted  in  the  Canadas,  and  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick. 

A  very  extraordinary  revival  of  religion 
was  experienced  among  the  Presbyterians 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  during  the 
years  1800  and  1801.  Several  Pzesby- 
terian  ministers  heartily  entered  into  this 
work,  and  labored  with  a  fervor  and  zeal 
which  they  had  never  before  manifested. 
Others  either  stood  aloof  from  it,  or  op- 
posed its  progress.  The  preachers  who 
entered  the  work,  broke  loose  from  the 
shackles  of  a  Calvinistic  creed,  and 
preached  the  gospel  of  free  salvation* 
The  creed  of  the  church  now  appeared  in 
jeopardy.  Presbyteries,  and  finally  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky,  interposed  their  au- 
thority to  stop  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  a  torrent  of  Arminianism.  Barton 
W.  Stone,  of  Kentucky,  a  learned  and 
eloquent  minister,  with  four  other  minis- 
ters, withdrew  from  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky. As  well  might  be  expected,  a 
large  number  of  Presbyterian  members, 
with  most  of  the  converts  in  this  great  re- 
vival, rallied  round  these  men  who  had 
labored  so  faithfully,  and  had  been  so 
signally  blessed  in  their  labors.  As  they 
had  already  felt  the  scourge  of  a  human 
creed,  the  churches  then  under  their  con- 
trol, with  such  others  as  they  organized, 
agreed  to  take  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
their  only  written  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. At  first  they  organized  themselves 
into  what  was  called  the  **  Springfield 
Presbytery ;"  but  in  1808,  they  abandoned 
that  name,  and  agreed  to  be  known  as 
Christians  only.  Preachers  were  now 
added  to  their  numbers  and  raised  up  in 
their  ranks.  As  they  had  taken  the 
scriptures  for  their  guide,  pedobaptism 
was  renounced,  and  believers*  baptism  by 
immersion  substituted  in  its  room.  On  a 
certain  occasion  one  minister  baptized 
another  minister,  and  then  he  who  had 
been  baptized  immersed  the  others.  From 
the  very  beginning,  this  branch  spread 
with  surprising  rapidity,  and  now  extends 
through  all  the  western  states. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  this  people  originated  from  the 
three  principal  Protestant  sects  in  Ame- 
rica. The  branch  at  the  south,  from  the 
Methodists ;  the  one  at  the  north,  from  the 
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Baptists,  and  the  one  at  the  west,  from 
the  Preshyterians.  The  three  branches 
rose  within  tlie  space  of  eight  years,  in 
sections  remote  and  unknown  to  each 
other,  until  some  years  afterwards.  Pro- 
bably no  other  religious  body  erer  had  a 
similar  origin. 

The  adc^ting  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
their  only  system  of  faith,  has  led  them 
to  the  study  of  shaping  their  belief  by  the 
language  of  the  sacred  oracles.  A  fioc- 
trine,  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  inspiration,  they  do  not  hoW 
themselves  obligated  to  believe.  Hence, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  not 
Trinitarians,  averring  that  they  can  nei- 
ther find  the  word  nor  the  doctrine  in  the 
Bible.  They  believe  *'  Lord  our  Jehovah 
is  one  Lord,"  and  purely  one.  That 
^  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God."*  .That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  that 
divine  unction  with  which  our  Saviour 
was  anointed,  ^Acts  x.  88,)  the  effusion 
that  was  pourea  out  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost ;  and  that  it  is  a  divine  emanation  of 
God,  by  which  he  exerts  an  energy  or 
influence  on  rational  minds.  While  they 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Grod, 
they  are  not  Socinians  or  Humanitarians. 
Their  prevailing  belief  is  that  Jesus  Christ 
existed  with  the  Father  before  all  worids, 
and  is  therefore  a  Divine  Saviour.* 


•  The  word  Bavioar  signifies  a  deliverer  or 
preserver,  one  who  saves  from  danger  or  de- 
stmction,  and  brings'  into  a  state  of  prosperity 
and  happiness.  In  Greek  writers,  the  bene- 
fkctor  of  a  state  is  called  a  saviour ;  so  among 
the  Jews,  God  raised  up  men  called  deliverers 
or  saviours,  to  deliver  them  from  the  invasion 
and  oppression  of  surrounding  nations ;  as 
Otfmiei,  Ehud,  Ac.  These  were  only  tempo- 
ral deliverers.  But  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  is 
called  SATiova  in  the  hij^est  sense  of  the 
word.  He  saves  his  people  from  eternal 
deadi,  from  punishment  and  misery  as  the 
consequence  of  sin,  and  gives  them  eternal 
life  and  happiness  in  his  kingdom.  Hence  he 
is  called  **  the  Saviour  of  the  worid."  •*  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost,"  t  e.  wholly.  He  is 
even  called  **  the  auihor  of  etemai  salvation," 
«<  Lord  and  Saviour,"  to  distinguish  him  firom 
all  human  deliverers.  It  requires  as  great  an 
effort  to  save  a  lost  world  from  sin  and  death, 
as  it  did  to  create  it  in  the  beginning.  Conse- 
quently none  other  than  a  divine  being  is 
competent  for  such  a  great  worir.  The  evi- 
dence we  have  to  prove  that  ours  is  a  divine 
ttavioarb: 


Although  the  Christians  do  not  contend 
for  entire  uniformity  in  belief,  yet  in  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing,  nearly,  if  not  quite 


1.  Beenue  ke  i»  ChntB  mm,  in  a  peemSar  wente 
anpluMe  to  no  other  honut  m  ike  umvene.  In 
the  scrmtnres  angels  and  men  are  called  sons 
of  God, but  Christ  is  called  his  •*own  mm,**  ••his 
otdy-begotten  ton,'*  **  his  beloved  oon/*  to  distin- 
guish him  from  others  who  are  sons  of  C»od 
by  creation,  and  regeneration.  Abo,  in  the 
parable,  God  is  represented  as  having  but 
••one  son,  his  well  beloved." — MmIi  IS:  6. 
The  same  expression  is  used  in  the  Reptua- 
gint,  in  reference  to  Isaac,  Abram's  only  son. 
Gen.  W :  3.—^  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  (a»a- 
rrroir)  only  son  Isaac."  The  phrase  (hvim 
AeAvrros)  beloved  son,  is  used  ten  times  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  every  plaee  it  is 
spoken  by  the  Father  concerning  his  son  Jesus 
ChrisL  See  Math.  3:  17;  12:  18;  17:  ft. 
Mark  1:  11;  9:  7:  .  Luke  8:  99;  9:  Sft. 
2  Peter  1:  17.  Mark  19:  6.  Luke  20:  IS. 
We  want  no  better  evidence  to  prove  a  man 
to  be  a  human  being  than  to  know  that  he  is 
of  human  descent;  so  we  want  no  better  testi- 
mony to  prove  that  Christ  is  a  divine  being, 
than  to  know,  as  the  scriptures  abundantly 
inform  us,  that  he  is  ••  the  only  begotten  son 
of  God.This  proves  that  his  eooenee  is  not  only 
superhuman  and  superangelic,  but  strictly  ni- 
riirx.  Jesus  told  the  Jews  that  *•  he  proceeded 
forth  and  came  fiim  God,"  consequently  if 
God  were  their  father  they  would  love  him  as 
possessing  a  nature  equally  lovely^-^ohn  8 : 
42.  Hence  we  find  the  most  intimate  union 
ezistinj^between  the  Father  and  the  son,  and 
such  is  the  near  relation,  that  their  knowledge 
of  each  other  is  mutuaL  Jesus  says  (oudkir) 
<•  no  one  knoweth  the  son  but  the  Father ;  nei- 
ther knoweth  (tis)  any  one  the  Father  save 
the  son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  son  will 
reveal  him.**— -Math.  1 1 :  27.  Again  he  says : 
*•  as  the  Father  'knoweth  me,  eoen  oo  know  I 
the  Father.**  He  is  also  represented  as  being 
the  Father's  bosom  friend  even  •»  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Father,**  that  is,  to  be  in  his  em- 
brace, and  cherished  by  him^— ^ohn  1:18. 

Farther,  the  divine  perfections  were  so 
exactly  delineated  in  the  son,  that  to  see  the 
son.  was  to  see  an  exact  representation  of  the 
Father;  ••he  that  hath  seen  me,**  said  Christ 
to  Philip.  •*  hath  seen  the  Father.**  Hence  he 
is  called  by  Paul,  ••  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God.**  Col.  i.  15.  ••  He  is  the  eflfhlgence  of  rih 
(the  Father's)  glorv.  and  an  exact  image  of 
his  substance.*^  The  word  brightness  j[apau- 
•ASWA.)  Heb.  L  8.  is  an  image  drawn  from  a 
luminous  body,  giving  the  idea  that  as  the 
brigfamess  of  the  sun  is  to  the  sun  tiiat  emits 
it.  so  is  the  son  of  God  in  relation  to  his  Fa- 
ther, reflecting  the  splendor  of  the  divine  per^ 
fections,  to  angels  and  men.  The  expression 
(ovAaACTBa  BUPOtTASBoM)  of  the  Famer,  sig- 
iitilea  « Ike  eipreat  image  or  coonterpait  of 


carry  oa  this  buUding  of  God* — this  New 
Jerusalem  from  above,  which  is  the  mother 
of  us  ali.t  And  we  may  add,  this,  his 
own  church  or  temple,  he  will  continue  to 
build  and  prosper,  despite  of  all  her  ad- 
versaries ;  and  ultimately,  consummate  his 
purposes,  by  bringing  forth  the  head  stones 
thereof  with  loud  acclamations  and  shout- 
ings of  grace,  grace  to  it4 

It  is  nothing  uncommon,  among  theolo- 
gical writers,  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Church  of  God  to  Abraham,  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful,  with  whom  Grod  made  a 
covenant  nineteen  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  We,  however,  dis- 
sent from  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
church.  We  believe  that  the  Abrahamic  or 
Jewish  Church  was  not  the  same  church, 
called  in  the  New  Testament  the  Church 
cf  CrotL  If  the  same,  Christ  would  not 
liave  said  to  Peter,  **  Upon  this  rock  will 
I  build  my  Church  ;**§  and  the  Apostle 
would  never  have  said,  "  He  (Christ)  hath 
made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  us ;  having 
abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the 
law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordi- 
nances, for  to  make  in  himself  of  twain, 
(Jews  and  gentiles)  die  new  man.**!!  Now, 
if  this  '*  new  man,'*  means  the  Church  of 
Crod,  and  of  this  there  can  be  no  rational 
doubt,  then,  without  controversy,  she  ori- 
ginated under  the  personal  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

2.  The  name  or  title,  Church  of  God,ir 


*  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  For  we  are  laborers  together 
with  God:  ye  are  God*8  husbandry,  ye  are 
God*s  building. 

f  Gal.  iv.  36.  But  Jerusalem  which  is  above 
j  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  alL 
||  i  Zech.  iv.7.  Who  art  thou,  O  great  moun- 
tain! before  Zerubbabel  thou  thaU  become  a 
plain,  and  he  shall  bring  forth  the  head-stone 
thereof  with  shoutings,  crying,  Grace,  grace 
to  it 

S  Matt  zvi.  IS.  And  I  say  also  to  thee. 
That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church ;  and  the  gates,  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it 

I  Eph.  ii.  14.  For  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath 
made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  tu  t 

16.  Having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  en- 
mity, earn  the  law  of  commandments  conimntd 
in  ordinances,  for  to  make  in  himself  of  twain 
one  new  man,  io  making  peace. 

\  Some  writers  derive  the  word  Chunrtk  from 
the  Greek  KiyiMf,  Kutntktt  Saxon  Cyiv,  or 


is  undeniably  the  true  and  proper  appella- 
tion by  which  the  New  Testament  church 
ought  to  be  designated.  This  is  her  scrip- 
tural and  appropriate  name.  This,  and  no 
other  title,  is  given  her  by  divine  authori- 
ty.* This  name  or  title,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  adopted  and  worn  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others. 

There  are  those,  who  have  pled  for  the 
use,  and  for  the  exclusive  use,  of  some 
other  appellations :  such  as  the  name  of 
Christian:  others  for  that  of  Disciples; 
and  others,  again,  for  the  name  Brethren, 
dec.  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that 
not  one  of  those  is  a  proper  noun,  or  a 
patronymic,  and,  therefore,  none  of  them 
is  ever  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  an  appel- 
lation for  the  church.  The  individiial 
members  of  the  church  are;  and  may  be, 
very  properly  so  called ;  but  not  so  with 
regard  to  the  church  herself.  We  no- 
where read  of  the  *'  Christian  Church,*'  or 
of  the  <<  Disciples'  Church,"  nor  of  the 
«*  Brethren's  Church,"  &c. 

If,  then,  it  is  unscriptural  to  assume  and 
wear  any  one  of  these,  or  any  other  Bible 
name,  as  a  church  appellation,  how  much 
more  improper,  unscriptural,  and  God  dis- 
honoring is  it,  to  lay  aside  all  Bible  names, 
even  the  divinely  appointed  name.  Church 
of  God,  and  assume  a  human  name :  such 
as  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Lu- 
theran, Presbyterian,  German  Reformed, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Menonist,  Unitarian, 
Universalist,  or  something  else,  equally 
inappropriate,  unscriptural,  and  unmean- 
ing] 


Ciritt  Scottish  Kirk:  German  ittrd)C,  ftt>m 
the  ancient  German  verb  Jttnrnit  to  ehd,  to 
ehooee  out,  and  is  of  the  same  import  with  the 
Greek  verb  onraXriy,  ekkalein,  to  cail  out  g  and 
whence  the  word  EnrXuvta  is  derived,  and  pri- 
marily denotes  an  assembly  of  men  called 
together  on  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
power. 

*  Is.  Izii.  S.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  see  tiiy 
righteousness,  and  all  kings  thy  glory;  and 
thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name,  which  the 
mouth  of  the  I^okd  shall  name. 

Gal.  i.  IS.  For  ye  have  heard  of  my  con- 
versation in  time  past  in  the  Jews'  religion, 
how  that  beyond  measure  I  persecuted  the 
church  of  God,  and  wasted  it. 

1  Tim.  iii.  15.  But  if  I  tarry  long,  that  thou 
mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thy- 
self in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church 
of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth. 
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As  a  religious  community,  therefore,  we 
claim  to  stand  identified  with,  and  to  bo  a 
part  of,  the  one  true  Church  of  God,  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  founder  and 
head.*  As  such,  we  claim  brotherhood 
with  all  the  saints  of  Grod,  wherever  they 
may  be  found,  and  wish  to  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  all,  without  excep- 
tion, <*  whose  fellowship  is  with  the  Father 
and  his  Son  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

But  having  been  requested  to  write  a 
brief  history  of  the  Church  of  Grod,  as 
she  exists,  by  that  name,  in  the  United 
States,  we  shall,  accordingly,  notice  more 
particularly  that  religious  community,  or 
body  of  believers,  who  profess  to  have 
come  out  from  all  human  and  unscriptural 
organizations,  who  have  fallen  back  upon 
original  grounds,  and  who  wish,  therefore, 
to  be  known  and  called  by  no  other  dis- 
tinctive name,  collectively  taken,  than  the 
Church  of  God.  This  name  we  assume 
from  conscientious  motives,  because  rea- 
son and  revelation  require  it;  and  not 
because  we  wish  to  magnify  ourselves 
against  others,  as  it  has  been  improperly 
and  unkindly  intimated  by  some  unfriendly 
sectarians. 

In  the  year  1820,  the  writer  of  this 
article,  settled  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  and  took  charge  q^  four  congre- 
gations ;  one  in  the  town,  and  three  in  the 
country.  Soon  afler  his  settlement  in  this 
charge,  it  pleased  the  great  Shepherd  and 
Bishq>  of  souls  to  commence  a  work  of 
grace  among  the  people,  both  in  the  town 
and  in  the  oountrv.  But,  as  revivals  of 
religion  were  new  and  almost  unheard-of 
things  in  those  days,  especially  among  the 
German  people  of  that  region,  this  work 
of  God  failed  not  to  excite  opposition 
among  hypocrites,  false  professors,  and 
the  wicked  generally  ;  just  as  true  revivals 
of  religion,  or  genuine  works  of  grace,* 
have  very  generally  done.  And  as  the 
members  of  these  congregations  or 
churches  were  unconverted,  with  few  ex- 


*  We  admit,  that  there  are  more  or  lets 
Christians,  or  ooa verted  persons,  among  the 
dilTerent  sects  and  denominations;  bat  we 
regret  that  the  most  of  them  have  no  prefer- 
ence for  Bible  names,  and  the  right  ways  of 
the  Lord ;  or,  if  they  have,  that  they  lack  moral 
courage  to  show  it 


ceptionp,  and  many  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  right  ways  of  the  Lord,  the  most  vio- 
lent opposition  and  persecution  arose  from 
that  quarter,  aided  by  not  a  few  of  the 
ministers  of  their  synod.  This  state  of 
things  lasted  for  about  five  years,  and  then 
resulted  in  a  separation  from  the  Grerman 
Reformed  Church. 

About  the  year  1825,  more  extensive 
and  glorious  revivals  of  religion  com- 
menced in  different  towns  and  neighbor- 
hoods, to  wit:  Harrisburg,  Shiremans- 
town,  Lisbom,  Mechanicsburg,  Church- 
town,  New  Cumberland,  Linglestown,  Mid- 
dletown,  Millerstown,  Lebanon,  Lancas- 
ter. Shippensburg,  Elizabethtown,  Mount 
-Joy,  Marietta,  and  other  places.  In  these 
glorious  revivals,  hundreds  were  happily 
converted  to  God.  As  a-  natural  conse- 
quence, these  conversions  led,  in  different 
places,  to  the  organization  of  churches. 
And,  as  the  views  of  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, had  undergone  a  material  change,  as 
to  church  ordinances  and  the  organization 
of  churches,  he  united  with  others  in  adopt- 
ing the  apostolic  plan,  as  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  established  free,  and  inde- 
pendent churches,  consisting  of  believers 
or  Christians  only,®without  any  humian 
name,  or  creed,  or  laws,  d^. 

From  among  the  young  converts,  in 
these  newly  planted  churches,  it  pleased 
God  to  raise  up  sc^veral  able  men,  to  take 
upon  them  the  solemn  and  responsible 
office  of  the  gospel  ministry.  These  min- 
istering brethren,  with  a  few  other  great 
and  good  men  with  similar  views  and  kin-, 
dred  spirits,  labored  and  co-operated  with 
each  other  for  a  few  years,  without  any 
regular  system  of  co-operation;  but, 
finally,  they  agreed  to  hold  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  a  regular  system 
of  co-operation. 

In  October,  1880,  they  met  together  for 
this  purpose,  pursuant  to  public  notice,  in 
the  Union  Bethel,  at  Harrisburg,  and  or- 
ganized the  meetin<r  by  appointing  John 
Winebrenner,  of  Harrisburg,  speaker  \ 
and  John  Elliot,  of  Lancaster,  derk. 

ARcr  spending  the  morning  session  in 
solemn  prayer  and  deliberations,  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  till  2  o'clock,  P.  M., 
when  a  sermon  was  preached  before  the 
meeting  by  the  speaker,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  sketch. 
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Ttxi^^  And  nam,  Imv  to  ym«,  rtfrak 
\tMt  nun,  and  let  them  akme :  far  if  this 
Uarihi$work  be  of  men,  it  wiueome  torn 


ikeee  men,  and  let  them  abne  rtar  if  this  eoun- 
eeterthiework  be  of  men,  it  wiueome  tonoughi: 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  kat 
kaphf  ye  be  fonmd  eotn  to  fight  against  God,** 
Acts,  ▼.  88,  39. 

By  the  ••  coiuisel  and  work,"  spoken  of  in 
this  passage,  is  meant  the  preaching  and  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  fonnation  of 
churches,  and  the  supply  of  the  destitnte  with 
the  gospel  ministry. 

The  Ihrtherance  of  this  covitsil  akd  womK, 
then,  is  the  great  ostensible  object  contem- 
plated  by  the  present  meeting;  that  is,  by 
adopting  such  a  plan  of  co-operation,  that  will 
most  happily  subserve  the  cause  of  God  in 
promoting, 

1st  The  conversion  of  sinners; 

My,  The  establishment  of  churches,  upon 
the  New  Testament  plan ;  and, 

8dly.  The  supplying  of  the  destitute  with 
the  preaching  or  the  gospel. 

L  The  conversion  of  sinners  is  the  para- 
mount object  contemplated  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel 

By  sinners,  are  meant  persons  in  a  carnal 
or  natural  state,  and  who  have  transgressed 
the  law  of  God. 

By  the  conversion  of  sinners,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, such  a  moral  change  of  the  heart 
and  life,  as  the  Scriptures  uniformly  require 
and  declare  indispensably  necessary  to  pre- 
pare them  for  heaven. 

This  great  and  benevolent  end  is  usually 
effected  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Hence 
Christ  has  ordained  the  ministry;  and  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  this  sacred  office, 
ought  to  consider  it  their  greatest  duty  to  la- 
bor for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  This  is 
the  first  part  of  the  "counsel  of  God."  This, 
therefore,  we  have  in  view :  of  it,  may  we 
never  lose  sight,  and  in  it,  may  we  never  tire. 

II.  To  establish  and  build  up  churches  on 
the  New  Testament  plan  is  another  primary 
part  of  this  »*  counsel  and  work  ;"  and  a  fur- 
ther object  that  we  have  ift  view. 

A  church  signifies  a  religious  society,  or  a 
given  number  of  Christians  united  together 
by  mutual  consent,  for  the  worship  of  God 
according  to  the  Scriptures. 

Agreeably  to  the  New  Testament,  churches 
should  be  formed, — 

1.  Of  Christians  or  believers  only;* 

3.  Without  a  sectarian  or  human  name  ;f 

3.  With  no  creed  and  discipline  but  the 
Bible  ;i 

4.  Subject  to  no  extrinsic  or  foreign  juris- 
diction ;^  and, 

6.  Governed  by  their  own  officers,  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  each  individual 
church.l 


•  Acts  ii.  41 ;  Ch.  v.  13.    f  Is.  Ixn.  2. 
,  4  Ps.  xix.  7;  Matt  xxviii.  30;  Acts  iL  42;  S  John  9. 
I  §  Heb.  xiii.  17;  Gal  v.  1.  |  Acts  vi.  3;  xx.  28. 

I ^ 


To  aecomplish  all  this  will  require  another 
great  reformation.  But,  under  God,  it  can  be 
achieved. 

III.  To  supply  destitute  places  with  regular 
preaching,  is  another  great  and  necessary  part 
of  the  •*  counsel  and  work^  of  God,  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this,  we  purpose  to 
unite  on  the  best  and  most  efficient  plan  of 
co-operation. 

Afler  sermon,  the  business  meeting  was 
called  to  order,  and  afler  some  further 
consultation,  it  was  agreed,  as  the  unani- 
mous sense  of  the  meeting. 

1st.  That  there  is  but  one  true  church, 
namely :  the  Church  of  God. 

2dly.  That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
all  God's  people  to  belong  to  her,  and 
none  else. 

3dly.  That  it  is  <<  lawful  and  right"  to 
associate  together  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operation in  the  cause  of  God. 

4thly.  That  we  agree  to  hold  an  elder- 
ship annually  for  this  purpose,  consisting 
of  teaching  and  ruling  elders  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

The  Teaching  elders  present,  then  sub- 
scribed their  names,  viz  :  Andrew  Miller, 
John  Winebrenner,  John  Elliott,  John 
Walbom,  David  Maxwell  and  James 
Richards. 

Thus  originated  the  Church  of  God, 
properly  and  distinctively  so  called,  in  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  thus,  also, 
originated  the  first  eldership. 


II.  THE  FORM  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OP 
THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD. 

The  English  word  church  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  kuriakan,  belonging  to 
the  Lord.  The  Greek  word  Er«Xi»<ria,  com- 
monly translated  church,  in  the  New 
Testament,  comes  from  ek,  out  of,  and 
kaiiOf  I  call.  Hence  its  first  and  primary 
meaning  is  : 

l.'A  congregation  or  assembly  of  per- 
sons, whether  good  or  bad,  called  out  and 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community 
for  some  special  purpose.  (Joel  ii.  15; 
Acts  xix.  39,  41.) 

2.  It  is  used  to  denote*  the  congrega- 
tions of  Israel,  or  the  Jewish  nation. 
(Liv.  xvi.  33 ;  Acts  vii.  38.) 

3.  In  its  New  Testament  sense  it  is 
used  to  signify,  • 
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1.  A  community  of  saints,  united  to* 
gether  for  the  worship  of  God*  according 
to  Scriptures*  (Matt,  xviiL  17;  Rom. 
xvi,  1 ;  Acts.  xiv.  23 ;  1  Cor,  L  2 ;  Rev. 
i.  4.) 

2.  The  whole  number,  or  collective 
body  of  christians,  throughout  the  world. 
(Acts  ii,  47,  Ch.  XX.  28 ;  1  Cor.  x.  82, 
Ch.  XV.  9 ;  Gal.  i.  13 ;  Eph.  iii.  10,  Ch.  v. 
23,  24 ;  Heb.  xii.  23.) 

3.  Believers  in  one  family,  (Rom  xvi. 
6;  Cbl.  iv.  16;  Phil.  2.) 

Accordingly,  the  saints,  or  body  of  be- 
lievers, in  any  given  place,  constitute 
the  Church  of  God  in  that  place; 
whilst  those  diflferent,  local  and  individual 
churches,  collectively  taken,  constitute  the 
one,  holy,  general  church  of  God,  spread 
abroad  throughout  the  world. 

This,  then,  being  the  primary  and  ap- 
propriate use  and  meaning  of  the  term 
B«Xi«M,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be 
easy  to  perceive  what  the  true  nature  and 
form  of  the  Church  of  (jod  is.     - 

If  she  is  constituted,  or  made  up  of 
saints.  Christians,  or  true  believers,  (as 
the  use  of  the  word  indicates),  then  such 
only  are  scripture  lly  entitled  to  member- 
ship. And  if  she  is  a  society  of  saints 
or  Christians,  then  a  congenial  govern- 
ment is  necessarily  implied;  for  no  so- 
ciety can  well  exist  without  order,  and 
order  supposes  rule,  discipline,  and  con- 
trol ;  and  these,  imply  a  ruling  and  con- 
trolling power. 

Organisation,  therefore,  is  fairly  prodi- 
cated  of  every  gospel  church.  And  Ve 
believe  no  church  to  be  scriptu rally  or- 
ganised without  a  competent  number  of 
bishops  and  deacons.  These  two  classes 
are  the  only  regular,  permanent  church 
officers  recognised  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  were,  besides  these,  other  officers 
in  the  primitive  church ;  but  these  were 
temporary,  special,  and  extraordinary 
officers,  than  oiflerwise. 

Bishops  and  elders  (for  these  we  hold 
to  be  convertible  appellations,  and  desig- 
nations of  the  same  office.  Acts  xx.  17, 
28;  Tit.  i.  5-5,)  are  the  teaching  and 
ruling  officers  of  the  church  in  both  her 
spiritual  and  secular  departments ;  whilst 
the  deacons  are  the  servants  of  the  church 
and  assistants  to  the  elders  in  secular 
afiairs.  Acts  vi.  1-5. 


Henoe,  we  may  readily  and  clearly 
perceive,  that  the  ibrm  of  government 
which  God  has  ordained  in  his  church,  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  Papal,  nor  Patriarchal, 
nor  Magisterial,  nor  Episcopal,  nor  Con- 
gregational; but,  in  its  popular  sense, 
PSBSBTTBRiAN ;  that  is,  a  government 
vested  in  the  hands  of,  and  aidministered 
by,  the  elders  or  presbjrters  of  each  indi- 
vidual or  particular  church.  Acts  xx.  17. 

The  Church  of  God,  like  the  House  of 
Israel,  is  made  up  of  individual  households 
or  societies,  and  these  in  an  organized 
state,  are  placed  under  the  rule  and  go- 
vernment of  Elders  and  Deacons. 

The  proper  way  to  appoint  the  officers 
of  a  church  is,  to  elect  the  ruling  elders 
and  deacons  by  a  vote  of  the  church,  in 
which  all  the  members,  males  and  females, 
may,  and  of  right  ought  to  participate. 
(See  Acts  vi.  2,  3 ;  Gal.  iii.  28.) 

The  term  of  office  each  church  has  a 
right  to  determine.  But  both  reason  and 
Scripture,  we  think,  dictate  the  propriety 
of  making  these  temporary,  and  not  per- 
petual, or  life-officen.  If  they  are  elected 
for  a  limited  term,  the  church  may  dis- 
place them  when  she  has  it  in  her  power 
to  elect  men  of  superior  gifls  and  qualifi- 
cations; and  in  the  absence  of  that  op- 
portunity she  loses  nothing,  because  the 
same  officers  are  always  re-eligible. 

Teaching  elders,  or  preachers  of  the 
gospel, ought  always  to  be  chosen  or  called 
of  Grod ;  that  is,  moved,  inclined,  or  dis- 
posed by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  take  upon 
them  the  performance  of  the  sacred  func- 
tions of  the  gospel  ministry.  A  divine 
call  should  always  be  antecedent  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical one.* 

The  official  functions  and  jurisdiction 


*  What  is  here  affirmed  concerning  church 
elders,  eoes  npon  the  assamption  that  ieaehing 
and  ruUng  elders  are  of  Divine  appointment 
The  truth  and  certainty  of  this  fact,  may  be 
argued  from.  The  following  considerations^ 
to  wit :  1.  Because  Ood  has  set  in  the  church 
Tuiehen  and  Rulen,  I  Cor.  xii.  S8.  %  Because 
there  is  a  distinction  made  between  teaching 
and  ruling  elders.  1  Tim.  v.  17.  3.  Because 
there  were  a  plurality  of  elders  in  the  primitive  I 
churches.  Acts  xiv.  33.  Ch.  xx.  17.  Tit  ii.  5. 
4.  Because  these  elders,  in  most  cases,  were 
appointed  or  chosen,  by  other  elders  or  the 
cnarehes  themselves.  Acts  xiv.  38.  Ch.  i. 
3S-S«. 
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of  ruling  elders  and  deacons  are  confined 
to  the  particular  churches  to  which  they 
belong ;  but  the  teaching  elders,  or  preach- 
ers  carry  with  them  all  their  ecclesiastical 
functions  ex-officio.  Hence,  Peter,  John, 
Paul,  and  others,  were  elders  in  all  the 
churches  wherever  they  went;  whereas, 
the  elders  of  the  cities  of  Crete,  and  of 
the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  An- 
tioch,  Corinth,  Lptra,  Iconium,  &c., 
were  eiders  only  m  the  local  churches 
where  they  resided. 

This,  then,  being  the  essential  and  or- 
ganic fi»rm  of  the  Church  of  God,  to  her 
lightfally  appertain  the  following  attri- 
butes, viz. : 

1«  Visibility. 

2,  Unity. 

8.  Sanctity. 

4.  Universality;  and, 

5.  Perpetuity. 

1st  Visibility  is  a  prime  attribute  of 
the  Church  of  God.  God  intended  his 
church  to  be  "  the  light  of  the  world,"* 
and  this  light  to  be  *'  as  clear  as  the  sun 
and  as  fair  as  the  moon."f  Hence  he 
compares  her  in  another  place  to  *'  a  city 
that  is  set  on  a  hill,  and  that  cannot  be 
hid,'^:^  An  invisible  church,  therefore, 
that  some  divines  speak  of,  is  altogether 
an  anomaly  in  Christian  Theology. 

t  Man.  ▼.  14.    Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world. 

t  Sonff  vi.  10.  Who  m  she  thmi  looketh  forth  as  the 
mominy,  (kir  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  mnd  terrible 
as  an  mrm^  with  banners  V 

Matt.  ▼.  14.    A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid. 

2dly.  Unity  is  another  essential  attri- 
bute  of  the  Church  of  God,     The  union 
of  sects  into  one  general  Evangelical  Al- 
liance, or  into  one  human  organization, 
diverse  in  character,  faith,  and  practice 
from  the  one  true  Church  of  God,  as  cha- 
I  racterized  in  the  Bible,  we  have  no  belief 
I  in,  nor  sympathy  for.     But  the  oneness, 
I  or  unity  of  all  true  believers  in  one  holy 
I  Church  of  God,  on  the  Bible  plan,  and 
under  the  reign  and  government  of  Jesus 
I  Christ,  is  a  consummation  we  most  de- 
voutly wish  for:   and   this   union  being 
founded  on  the  immutable  counsels  of  God, 
we   believe    implicity,   that   here,  under 
Messiah's  reign,  in  the  Church  of  Grod, 
and  nowhere  else,  is  the  proper  rallying 
ground,  and  the  true  platform  of  Christian 
union,  where  all  can,  will,  and  ought  to 


meetand  unite  in  order  to  be  **9ne,  per- 
fectly one,  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are 
one.^ 

John  1. 16.  A»d  oUier  sheep  I  trnw^  which  ara 
not  of  thk  fold :  tbea  alto  I  mast  hrtaif ,  a«d  they  sImUI 
hear  my  TOke}  and  there  ahaU  be  one  Md,  and  one 
ahepbeffd. 

Ch.  liU.  U.  A  new  eoMaMwdMent  I  ghre  to  yoa, 
That  ye  lore  ooe  another  i  as  1  kaTe  loved  yoa,  that  ye 
also  loTe  one  amcher. 

Ch.  iTil.  SI.  That  they  all  any  be  one,  as  thoq, 
Ffether,  arc  In  me,  and  1  In  thee,  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  OS }  that  the  world  may  beUeve  that  tho«  kaal 
sent  me. 

SS.  AndtheflorywIbchthovfaTestme,!  haTeftrea 
them ;  that  they  may  be  one.  eren  as  we  are  one. 

is.  I  in  them,  and  thmi  in  me.  that  they  maybe  made 
perfect  in  one }  and  thai  the  world  may  know  that  tho« 
hast  sent  me,  and  hast  lored  them,  aa  thoa  hast  loved 

Eph.  11. 14.  For  he  li  our  peace,  who  bath  made  boUi 
one,  and  haih  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partitloB 


15.  HaTtng  aboliihed  tai  his  flesh  the  enmhy,  t—  the 
law  of  commaadmenta  cMtaiiMd  tai  ordinances,  for  to 
make  in  himself  of  twain,  one  new  man,  sv  maUBg 
peace. 

ddly.  Sanctity  is  also  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  the  true  church.  Hence  none  but 
saints,  or  holy  ones,  have  a  just  and  scrip- 
tural claim  to  membership  in  the  Church 
of  God.  The  house  of  Israel  was  a  type 
of  the  Church  of  God :  and  just  as  that 
house  or  nation,  was  made  up  of  the  natu- 
ral seed  of  Abraham,  so  likewise  is  the 
true  church  of  his  spiritual  seed.  Now, 
as  believers  cm/y,  can  become  the  spiritual 
seed  of  Abraham  ;  hence,  none  but  sound 
converts  and  true  believers  ought  to  be 
recognized  and  tolerated  as  approved 
members  in  the  church.  The  religious 
association  of  unconverted  persons,  or 
their  incorporation  with  the  *^  saints  of  the 
Most  High,"  is  directly  subversive  of  the 
designs  of  God  with  regard  to  his  church. 

John  zvii.  14.  1  hare  f  iTen  them  thy  word ;  and 
the  world  hath  hated  thedi,  because  they  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world. 

19.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they 
also  might  be  sanctified  throngh  the  truth. 

Acts  ▼.  13.  And  of  the  rest  dorat  no  man  join  himself 
to  them ;  but  the  people  magnified  them. 

1  Cor.  ill.  11.  For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ. 

17  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,iiim  shall 
God  destroy  ;  for  the  temple  of  Ood  is  holy,  which  Urn- 
pUye  are. 

Eph.  ▼.  M.  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it 
with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word, 

S7.  That  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious 
church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ; 
but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish. 

I  Pet.  I.  15.  But  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy, 
so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  ; 

10.    Because  it  is  written.  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy. 

Matt.  xiii.  S3.  Another  parable  spake  he  to  them ; 
the  kinxdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  leaven,  which  a  wo> 
roan  took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the 
whole  was  leavened. 

4th ly.  Universality  is  likewise  a  pro- 
minent attribute  in  the  Church  of  the  First 
Bom.     A  few  passages  will  set  this  in  a 
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clear  light.    These  few  may  suffice: — 

Mfttt.  xllL  ».  Another  pttnbto  ■pake  1m  to  tliem ; 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  leaTon,  which  a 
woman  took,  and  hid  In  three  meaanrea  of  meal,  tlU  the 
whole  waa  leavened. 

Pa.  lull.  8.  He  ihall  have  dominion  alao  ftom  aaa  to 
aea,  and  tmm  the  river  to  the  enda  of  the  earth. 

laa.  11.  S.  And  it  ihall  come  to  paaa  in  the  laat  daya. 
Oar  the  mountain  of  the  Lonn'i  bouie  ihall  he  eatah- 
liahed  in  the  top  of  the  mounulna,  and  ihaU  he  exalted 
above  the  hills ;  and  all  nations  ihall  flow  anto  iL 

Dan.  11.  M.  Thoa  eaweat  till  that  a  itone  waa  cat  ont 
wlthoot  handa,  which  imoto  the  image  vpon  hie  feetCikaC 
iMTt  of  iron  and  day,  and  broke  them  to  plecea. 

SS.  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  braaa,  the  ittver, 
and  the  cold,  broken  to  plecea  together,  and  became  like 
the  chalf  of  the  •nmmer  threihfaig-floorc  i  and  the  wind 
carried  them  away,  that  no  place  waa  ftmnd  for  them  t 
and  the  itone  that  amote  the  image  bacame  a  great  moun- 
tain, and  fllled  the  whole  earth. 

5thly.  Perpetuity  is  another  principal 
attribute  of  the  true  church.  The  Church 
of  God  is  built  upon  an  immovable  rock, 
and  <<  the  gates  of  hell/'  we  are  told, 
<<  shall  never  prevail  against  her."  This 
"  kingdom,"  therefore,  "  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom.*' 


Matt.  zvl.  18.  And  I  aay  alao  to  then.  That  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  thia  rock  I  will  build  my  church  t  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

Dan.  ii.  44.  And  in  the  daya  of  Uiese  kings  shall  Uia 
God  of  heaven  set  op  a  kingdom,  whkh  shall  never  be 
destroyed :  and  the  kingdom  ahall  not  be  left  to  other 


people^  hu  it  shall  brealTln  plecea  and 
idforei 


aU 


king doma,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever. 

Chap.  iv.  S.  How  great  mm  hie  aigna!  and  how 
mighty  mv  Us  wonders !  hla  kingdom  it  an  everlaating 
kingdom,  and  hla  dominion  it  from  generation  to  gen- 
aration. 


in.  THE  PAITH  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OP  GOD. 

The  Church  of  Grod  has  no  authorita- 
tive constitution,  ritual,  creed,  catechism, 
book  of  discipline,  or  church  standard, 
but  the  Bible.  The  Bible  she  believes  to 
be  the  only  creed,  discipline,  church  stand- 
ard, or  test-book,  which  Grod  ever  intended 
his  church  to  have.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
not  be  inexpedient,  pro  bono  publico^  to 
exhibit  a  short  manifesto,  or  declaration, 
showing  her  views,  as  to  what  may  be 
called  leading  matters  of  faith,  experience 
and  practice. 

1.  She  believes  the  Bible,  or  the  cano- 
nical books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  the  word  of  Grod,  a  revelation 
from  God  to  man,  and  the  only  authorita- 
tive rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

LukexvLSO.  Abraham  salth  to  him.  They  have  Moaea 
and  the  prophets;  let  them  hear  them. 

S  Tim.  iii.  10.  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God  and  i§  proJUabU  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteousness. 

S  Pet.  i.  19.  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  pro« 
phecy ;  whereto  ye  do  well  that  ye  uke  heed,  as  to  a 
light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn, 
and  the  day  star  arise  In  your  hearts. 

SO.  Knowing  this  flrst,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  acrtp- 
twa  ia  of  any  private  Interpreution. 


tl.  Pte  the  propbaey  cuDe  not  to  old  tfaM  by  Um  Witt 
of  man  t  but  hoi  y  man  of  God  apaka  a«  Osy  tssra  moved 
byihaBolyOhoBL 

2.  She  believes  in  one  Supreme  Grod, 
consisting  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that  these  three  are  co-equal  and  co- 
eternal. 

Matt.  BTiU.  IS.  ^  Go  ye,  theivfora,  and  tench  all  na- 
tiona,  baptlsinf  them  in  the  name  of  the  Fhthar,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoat. 

t  Got.  liil.  Ii.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jeaua  Chriat, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghoat,  b§  with  you  all.    Amen. 

I  John  V.  7.  For  there  are  thraa  that  bear  record  In 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word»  and  the  Holy  Ghoat  t 
and  theae  throe  are  one. 

8.  She  believes  in  the  fall  and  depra- 
vity of  man;  that  is  to  say,  that  roan  by 
nature  is  destitute  of  the  favor  and  image 
of  God. 


V.  10.   For  ii;  when  wa  were  enealaa,  wa  were 

reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  hia  Son  i  much  more, 
being  reconciled,  we  ahall  he  aaved  by  hia  llfo. 

Chap.  ilL  10.  Aa  it  ia  written.  There  ia  none  right- 
aoua,  no,  not  one. 

Chap.  viii.  7.  Becauae  the  carnal  mfaid  ia  enmttv 
against  God  i  for  it  ia  not  auldect  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  hideed  can  be. 

II.  There  ia  none -that  underatandath,  there  ii  none 
that  aeeketh  after  God. 

II  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  toge- 
ther become  unprofitable ;  there  ia  nonethatdoath 


food. 


18.  Their  throat  U  an  open  aenukhrei  with  their 
tonguea  thev  have  uaed  deceit;  the  poison  of  aapa  ia 
under  their  Upe. 

1  Gor.  XV.  40.  And  aa  we  have  borne  the  Image  of  the 
earthly,  we  ahall  alao  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly. 

Col.  1.  tl.  And  you,  that  ware  sometime  alienated, 
and  enemiee  hi  mt  mind  by  wicked  worka,  yet  now 
hath  he  reeoncfled. 

H  In  the  body  of  hb  fleah  through  dead^  to  preeent 
you  holy,  and  unMamaUa,  and  unreprovaMa  In  hb 
sight. 

4.  She  believes  in  the  redemption  of 
man  through  the  atonement,  or  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Bom.  V.  0.  For  whan  wa  were  yet  without  strength, 
fai  due  Ume  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly. 

11.  And  not  only  m,  but  we  alao  Joy  tai  God,  through 
our  Lord  Jeaus  Chriat,  by  whom  we  have  now  received 
the  atonement 

Chap,  ill  t5.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  taU*  nropi. 
tiation,  through  (kith  in  hia  blood,  to  declare  hla  righte- 
ouanees  for  the  remission  of  ahia  that  are  paat,  through 
the  forbearance  of  God. 

t  Oor.  V.  10.  God  waa  fai  Chriat,  reconciling  the  world 
to  hfanaeli;  not  ImpnUng  thefar  trespaasea  to  them; 
and  hath  committed  to  ua  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion.   . 

10.  Now  then  we  are  ambaasadora  for  Chriat.  aa  though 
God  did  beeeech  you  by  us  t  we  pray  yea  In  Chriat'a 
atead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. 

tl.  For  he  hath  made  hhn  ta  ha  ain  for  ua,  who  knew 
no  Bin ;  tnat  we  might  be  made  the  righteouaneas  of 
God  In  him. 

Gal.  ill  IS.  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  Arom  the  cune 
of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us  t  for  it  is  written, 
Curaed  ia  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree. 

Chap.  iv.  4.  But  when  the  (iilneas  of  the  time  waa 
come,  God  sent  forth  hla  Son,  made  of  a  woaaan,  made 
andft  l^iti  liw. 

i.  To  ifdoem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we 
Dilrhd  F?fei\re  the  adoption  of  sons. 

Ilpb.  i\.\X  Neither  by  the  Mood  of  goata  and'calvea, 
bill  bj  hlff  [>wn  blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
plate,  hiring  obuined  eternal  redemption /ar  ua. 

13.  Fat  I  r  the  blood  of  bulla,  and  of  goata,  and  the  aahea 
the  nneleaa,  aanetMath  to  the 


of  m.  heir«r,  aprinkltag 
purifying  of  taa  lleah ; 


14.  flow  iDDch  mon  ■ball  tlw  blood  of  Christ,  wbo 
ihrotiffh  the  eternal  iplrlt  atTi^red  bimaeif  whhovt  apol 
to  God.  parte  your  eoMclence  tram  dead  wurka  to  aenre 
thelivinf  Oodi 

15  And  for  tUa  eanae  be  ia  tbe  Mediator  of  tbe  new 
Kvtamenl,  that  by  meana  of  death,  for  the  redenptkm 
of  the  iranevreaaloiia  cAal  wtn  under  the  first  testament, 
they  which  are  called,  might  receive  the  promise  or 
eternal  inberlianco 

1  Peter  IIL  16.  For  Christ  also  bath  once  sulfered  for 
sins,  tbe  just  for  tbe  oi^iist,  that  he  miftht  brimr  oa  to 
Ood,  being  pal  to  death  in  the  flesh,  bat  quickened  by 
the  Spirit. 

I  John  IL 1  And  be  la  tbe  propitiation  for  our  sins  i 
and  not  for  oara  only,  but  alao  for  iA«  rima  tf  tbe  whole 
worM. 

5.  She  believes  in  the  gid  and  office- 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  in  the 
enlightening,  regenerating,  and  sanctifying 
influence  and  power  of  the  Spirit. 

John  ZTl.  7.  Nevertbeleaa,  I  tell  jrou  tbe  truth  x  It  la 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  1  go  not  away, 
the  Comforter  wlD  not  come  to  you ;  but  if  1  depart, 
I  will  send  him  to  yon. 

8.  And  when  he  la  come,  be  will  reprore  the  world  of 
sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  Judgment  t 

9.  Of  sin :  because  they  believe  not  on  me : 

10.  Of  righteousness ;  because  1  go  to  my  Father, 
and  ye  tee  me  no  more : 

U.  Of  judgment ;  becauae  the  prince  of  thia  world  la 

Chap*,  zlv.  10.  And  I  will  pray  tbe  Father,  and  be 
■ban  give  yon  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  ablda 
with  you  for  ever. 

IT.  Ennk.  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  tbe  world  cannot 
receive,  because  h  seeth  him  not,  neither  iKUOweth  bim : 
hut  ye  know  him ;  for  he  dw^Heth  with  you,  and  shall 
be  In  you. 

96.  But  the  Comforter,  isAirA  u  tbe  Holv  Ghost,  whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  be  ■hall  teach  yon  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  what- 
soever 1  have  said  to  you. 

Acta  I.  S.  For  John  truly  baptised  with  water;  but 
ye  shall  be  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hence. 

Titus  lil.  5.  Not  by  works  of  righteousness,  which 
we  have  done,  but  acrordinit  to  bis  merry,  be  saved  us, 

ar  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the 
oly  Gbost. 

6.  She  believes  in  the  free,  moral  agency 
of  man ;  that  he  has  moral  ability,  because 
commanded,  to  repent  and  believe,  in  or- 
der to  be  saved  ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
unconditional  election  and  reprolmtion,  has 
no  foundation  in  the  oracles  of  God. 

Matt,  zxiii.  S7.  Wo  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrite*!  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  lepulcbres. 
which  indeed  appear  t^eautiful  outward,  but  are  within 
full  of  dend  ^t^a  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness. 

Chap.  XXV.  14.  For  ik%  kimgdvm  nf  A««i*«a  t«  as  a  man 
tnivHlinc  into  a  flir  country.  vAo  called  his  own  ser- 
vantri.  anil  delivered  to  them  bin  jtikmIs. 

15.  And  to  one  he  save  five  talents,  to  another  two, 
and  to  another  oi»e  ;  to  every  man  ncrording  to  his 
several  ability ;  and  straiehtway  took  his  journey. 

16.  Then  he  that  had  received  the  five  talents,  went 
nnd  traded  with  tbe  same,  and  made  tktm  other  five 
ulents. 

17.  And  likewise  he  that  Aad  t eceired  two,  he  also 
sslned  other  two. 

|R.  Hut  he  that  bsd  received  one  went  and  digged  in 
thf?  rartb.  and  hid  bis  lord**  money. 

19.  After  a  lone  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  cometh, 
and  reckonrth  with  them. 

9U.  And  so  be  that  had  received  five  talenta,  cameand 
l>r»nrht  fjiber  five  talents,  saying.  Lord,  thou  dellverMst 
,  to   in«   five    talents:    behold,  I  have  gained  beaidas 
i  tbem  five  talents  more. 

31.  His  lord  said  to  him.  Well  done,  tAe«  good  and 
I  faithfol  servant;  thou  hast  been  foUhful  over  a  fow 
I  things,  1  wni  BMka  thee  ruler  over  many  things  t  enter 
i  thoa  into  the  Joy  of  thy  lord. 


n.  Be  also  that  had  received  two  ulenU  came,  and 
said.  Lord,  thoa  deliveradsC  to  me  two  talenu ;  be- 
hold I  have  gained  two  other  Ulents  besMea  them. 

13.  His  lord  said  to  blon.  Well  done,  good  and  foHh. 
All  servant ;  thou  haat  been  folthfol  over  a  fow  tbinga. 
I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things :  enter  thou 
into  the  Joy  of  thy  lord. 

SI.  llien  he  which  had  received  the  one  talent  came, 
and  said.  Lord.  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  a  hard  man, 
reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where 
thou  Imst  not  strewed  t 

S5.  And  I  was  aft«ld,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  hi 
the  earth :  lo,  tAsrs  thou  hsst  lAsl  u  tliioe. 

90.  His  lord  answered  and  said  to  him.  Ties  wicked 
and  slotbftil  servant,  thou  knewest  that  I  reap  wiiere  I 
sowed  not.  and  gather  where  I  have  not  strewed : 


t7.  Thou  ooghtest  therefore  to  Imve  pot  my  money  to 
<ae  ezclwnffers,  and  (Am  at  my  cominig  1  aoooid  Imve 
received  mine  own  with  uanry. 


M.  Take  therefore  the  ulent  twm  hhn,  and  givo  H 
to  him  wliich  hath  ten  talenta. 

i9.  For  to  every  one  tliat  hath  ahall  be  given,  and 
be  ahall  have  abundance:  but  iVom  him  tlmt  Imth  not, 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  bath. 

90.  And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer 
darkneas  i  tlwre  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teetiL 

John  V.  40.  And  ye  will  not  coum  to  me,  that  y« 
might  have  lifo. 

■ark  i.  15.  The  thne  is  foUlled,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand :  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel. 

Acts  I.  49.  To  him  give  all  the  ptopheta  witneaa, 
that  through  bia  name,  whoeoever  believeth  hi  him  ahall 
receive  remission  of  sins. 

Chap.  xiii.  98.  Be  it  known  to  you,  therefore,  mm 
sad  brethren,  that  through  thia  man  la  preached  fk> 
]rou  the  fl)rgiTeness  of  sins ; 

99  And  by  hhn,  aU  that  believe  are  Jnatifled  ftom  aU 
thinn,  fh>m  which  ye  could  not  be  Justified  by  the  law 
of  Bloaes. 

Chap.  xvii.  90.  And  the  timea  of  this  ignorance  God 
winked  at ;  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every  wliere 
to  repent. 

I  John  111.  99.  And  this  is  bis  commandment.  That 
we  should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Qiriat, 
and  love  one  another,  as  he  gave  ua  commandment. 

7.  She  believes  that  man  is  justified  by 
faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  or  by  works  of  his  own  righte- 
ousness. 

Rom.  ill.  98.  Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man  is 
Justified  by  fiiitb  witHout  the  deeds  of  the  Uw. 

Chap.  iv.  4.  Now  to  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward 
not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt ; 

5.  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  hhn 
that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  foith  is  counted  for  right- 
eousness. 

Oal.  ii.  10.  Knowing  that  a  man  la  not  Justified  by  the 
works  of  the  kiw,  but  by  tbe  foith  of  Jesus  Chrbt;  even 
we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Cbrbt,  that  we  might  be  Jus- 
tified by  the  faith  of  Chrbt,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the 
law ;  for  by  tbe  works  of  tbe  law  shall  no  flesh  be  Jus- 
tified. 

Phil.  iii.  9.  And  be  found  in  bim,  not  having  mine 
own  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which 
b  thmuf  h  the  foith  of  Chrbt,  the  righteousness  which 
b  of  God  by  foith. 

8.  She  believes  in  the  necessity  of  re- 
generation  or  the  new  birth ;  or,  in  the 
change  of  man's  moral  nature,  after  the 
image  of  God,  by  the  influence  and  power 
of  the  word  and  spirit  of  God,  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 

John  lil.  9.  Jesus  answered.  Verily,  verilv,  I  say 
to  thee.  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  •/  tho 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  Into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Titus  IIL  ft.  Not  by  woriu  of  righteousness,  wbirh 
we  have  done,  but  according  to  hb  mercy,  be  saved  us, 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost; 

0.  Which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour; 
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That  belBf  Jnstifled  hj  bis  nrnce,  we  ilMWld  be 
lie  hein  ecconniif  to  the  hope  of  eternal  lUb. 
Jamet  i.  18.  Of  bit  own  wUl  begat  he  oa  witb  the 


%rord  of  truth,  that  we  ehould  be  a  ktaid  of  ilnt-lhilu 
of  bia  creaturee. 

1  Peter  I.  St.  Befnff  bom  again*  not  of  corraptlble 
ieed«  but  of  incorruptible,  bj  the  word  of  God,  which 
Ureth  and  abldeth  tbrerer. 

9.  She  believes  in  three  positive  ordi- 
nances of  perpetual  standing  in  the  church, 
viz.,  Baptism,  Feet-waging,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper, 

Act!  II.  38.  Then  Peter  eaM  to  them,  Repeat,  and 
be  baptlaed  tr^ty  one  of  you  In  the  name  of  Jeaae 
Cbrlft  for  the  reaiieelon  of  auu,  and  ye  ehall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoet. 

John  xUL  14.— If  I  then,  ynr  Lord  and  Maater,  have 
waabed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  waih  one  aaother'i 
Aet. 

I  ft.  For  I  hare  given  yon  an  enmple,  that  ye  ihould 
do  aa  I  have  done  to  you. 

1  Cor.  xL  tt^-For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that 
which  also  I  delivered  to  you.  That  the  Lord  Jesna, 
the  MSM  night  In  which  he  wai  betrayed,  took  bread  i 

t4.  And,  when  he  had  given  thanlcs,  be  brake  it,  and 
said,  Take,  eat;  this  Is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for 
you, ;  this  do  In  remembrance  of  me. 

19.  After  the  same  manner  also  he  fok  the  cup,  when 
he  had  supped,  saying,  This  cup  b  the  new  testament  hi 
my  blood  j  ibis  do  ye,  as  often  as  ye  drink  it.  In  remem- 
bimnce  of  me. 

W.  For  as  often  aa  ye  eat  tbia  bread,  and  drfaik  this 
cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come. 

17.  Wherefore,  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  tki»  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Ihe  lA>rd. 

t8.  But  let  a  man  examine  himself;  and  so  let  him  eat 
of  (Aal  bread,  and  drink  of  fAat  cup. 

t0.  For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  hhnself,  not  diseemiac  the 
Lord's  body. 

10.  She  believes  two  things  essential 
to  the  validity  of  baptism,  viz.,  faith  and 
immersion :  that  faith  should  always  pre- 
cede immersion ;  and  that  where  either  is 
wanting,  there  can  be  no  scriptural  bap- 
tism. 

Mark  xvi.  10.  He  that  believeth  and  Is  baptlaed,  shall 
be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned. 

Acts  viii.  37.  And  PhUip  said.  If  thou  believest  with 
all  thy  heart,  thou  mayesU  And  he  answered  and  said, 
1  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 

Rom.  vL  3.  Know  ye  not  that  so  manv  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  bis  death  1 

4.  Therefore  we  are  buried  whh  him  bv  baptism  into 
death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  mm  the  dead 
by  the  (tlory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk 
in  newness  of  life. 

9.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  ta  thu  likenen  of  his 
resurrection. 

Col.  ii.  13.  Buried  with  him  In  baptism,  wherehi  also 
ye  are  risen  with  kim  through  the  f^ith  of  the  operation 
of  God.  who  hath  raised  him  ft-om  the  dead. 

1  Peter  iii.  31.  The  like  figure  whereto,  evtn  baptism, 
doth  also  now  save  us,  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth 
of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God,)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

11.  She  believes  that  the  ordinance  of 

feet-washing y  that  is,  the  literal  washing 

of  the  saints'  feet,  according  to  the  words 

and  example  of  Christ,  is  obligatory  upon 

all  Christians,  and  ought  to  be  ol^rvcd 

by  all  the  churches  of  God. 

John  zliL  3.  Jesus  knowing  that  the  fother  had  given 
an  things  Into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  cone  Ihnn 
God,  and  went  to  God, 


4.  Ha  riaethftoBi  ■upper,  and  laid  Mideblagarmemsi 
and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  hlmaelH 

ft.  After  that,  bapometb  water  Into  a  baain,  and  began 
to  wash  the  dtaciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  thtm  with  the 
tow^  wherewith  ne  was  girded. 

19.  80,  after  be  had  waahed  their  foet,  and  had  taken 
his  garaseata,  and  was  set  down  again,  be  saU  to 
them.  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  yoni 

13.  Ye  call  me  Masur  and  Lord }  and  ye  say  well ;  for 
selam. 

14.  If  I  then,  fwnr  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed 
your  foet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  foeu 

Ift.  For  I  have  given  yon  an  example,  that  ye  should 
*        oyou. 

Teaching  them  to  obeerve  all  things 
commanded  vou  1  and,  lo,  1  am  with 
you  always,  svsn  to  the  end  of  the  world.    Amen. 

12.  She  believes  that  the  Lord^s  Sup- 
per should  be  often  administered,  and,  to 
be  consistent,  to  Christians  only,  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  and  alwa3r8  in  the  evening. 

Maiu  zzvL  And  aa  they  were  eating,  Jeaue  took 
bread,  and  bleesed  it,  and  Make  it,  and  gave  it  to  his 
"    '  '    .  and  said.  Take,  eat  j  Uili  is  my  body. 

id  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  tbanka,  and  gave  it 
saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  It  1 


do  as  I  have  done  to 

Matt.  xxvllL  SO. 
whatsoever  I  have 


r.  And 


■SJTE 


to 

».  For  tbis  b  my  Mood  of  the  new  taatament,  which  la 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  ilna. 

1  Cor.  xi.  U.  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord,  that 
which  also  I  delivered  to  yoo.  That  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  sasM  night  In  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread : 

14.  And  when  he  had  given  thanks,  be  brake  if,  and 
said.  Take,  eat  x  this  is  my  body,  which  Is  broken  fiv 
you  t  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me. 

19.  After  the  same  manner  alao  kg  leak  the  cup  when 
he  had  supped,  sayiag.  This  cup  Is  the  new  testament  In 
my  blood  t  this  do  ye,  aa  often  as  ye  drink,  it,  hi  remem- 
brance of  me. 

M.  For  ai  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drtaik  tbia 
cnn,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come. 

Uike  xxIL  18.  And  be  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks, 
and  brake  k,  and  gave  to  then%  saying,  Tbia  la  my 
body  which  la  given  for  yon :  this  do  In  remembrance 
of  me. 

10.  Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper,  saving.  This 
cup  <s  the  new  testament  In  my  Mood,  which  Is  shed  for 
you. 

Mark  xlv.  H  And  as  they  did  eat.  Jesus  took  bread, 
and  Messed,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  them,  and  said. 
Take,  eat  x  this  is  my  body. 

13.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  when  he  aad  given 
thanks,  he  gave  it  to  them :  and  they  ell  drank  of  IL 

It.  And  be  said  to  them.  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
testament,  which  is  shed  for  many. 

19.  Verily,  I  say  to  you,  I  will  drhik  no  more  of  the 
ftiiit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  that  I  drink  it  new  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Acts  IL  41.  And  they  continued  steadfoady  In  the 
apostles*  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  In  breakiag  of 
bread,  and  in  prayers. 

13.  She  believes  in  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  day,  or  Christian  sabbath,  as  a 
day  of  rest  and  religious  worship. 

Mark  Ii.  17.  And  he  said  10  them.  The  sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath. 

Luke  xxlU.  90.  And  they  returned,  and  prepared 
spkes  and  ointment ;  and  rf«ted  the  sabbath-day  accord- 
ing to  commandment. 

Acta  xiiU  17.  For  they  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and 
their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor  yet  the 
voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  ever; 
day,  they  have  ftilflUed  them  In  condemning  k\ 


voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every  sabbath- 

■      ^      _kim, 

^  HDirit  on  the  Lore 
heard  behind  me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet 


.  L  10.    I  was  in  th  ^  npirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 


2  4.  She  believes  that  the  reading  and 
preaching  of  Grod^s  word,  the  singing  of 
psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs, 
and  the  ofllering  up  of  prayers,  are  or- 
dained of  God,  and  ought  to  be  regularly 
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and  devoutly  observed  by  all  the  people 
and  churchra  of  God. 

Jolm  ▼.  90.  flemrch  the  ■erlpcurei ;  Ibr  in  tlMm  ye 
thtok  je  hftre  eternal  lift  i  And  tliey  are  tbey  whidi 
leetUy  of  ne. 

Matt.  Ti.  e.  But  thou,  when  tbou  prayeet,  enter  into 
tkjr  ckieet«  and  when  thon  haet  tknt  thy  door,  pray  to 
thy  Ffether  which  le  In  wt-rnt ;  and  thy  Father,  which 
eeech  in  secret,  ehatl  rewird  thee  openly. 

7.  But  when  ye  pray,  we  nnt  vain  repethlone,  aa  the 
heathen  W#.'  fhr  they  think  that  they  Rhall  be  heard  for 
their  nrach  speaklnf. 

8.  Be  not  ye  iherefore  like  to  thriit :  fhr  jrour  Father 
knoweth  what  tUnf*  ye  Imtv  need  of  before  ye  ask  him. 

9.  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye  t  IHu  Father 
which  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy  nnuie. 

10.  Thy  Mnffdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  ai 
it  if  in  heaTen. 

11.  Give  ne  this  day  our  dally  bread. 

11  And  forpive  ue  o«r  debts,  ai  we  forgive  our  debtors. 

IS.  And  lead  ns  not  Into  temputkm,  but  deliver  as 
from  evU.  For  thhie  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  ihe  glory,  for  ever.    Amen. 

Umo.  uvUL  19.— Oo  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, bapthdng  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

SOL  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  thlnvs  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always, 
seen  lo  the  end  of  the  world.    Aanen. 

Bph.  V.  19.  Speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalma,  and 
hymaa,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody 
tai  yonr  heart  to  the  Lord. 

Col.  ill.  16.  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dweU  in  you 
rkhly  in  all  wisdom;  teaching  and  admonishing  one 
another  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  sing- 
ing with  grace  in  your  hearu  to  the  Lord. 

PhiL  iv.  0.  Be  carefol  for  nothing;  but  hi  every 
thfaig  by  prayer  and  supplicatloa  with  thanksgivtaig  let 
your  requests  be  madd  known  to  God. 

15.  She  believes  in  the  propriety  and 
utility  of  holding  fast-days,  experience 
meetings,-  anxious  meetings,  camp  meet- 
ings, and  other  special  meetings  of  united 
and  protracted  efforts  for  the  edification  of 
the  church  and  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  SI.  For  ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one, 
that  all  may  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted. 

Lake  vL  IS.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  daya,  that 
he  went  out  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all 
ni^t  in  pnvcr  to  God. 

Acta  xl.  So  And  when  he  had  found  him,  be  brought 
him  to  Antioch.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  whole 
year  tliey  assembled  themselves  with  the  church,  and 
uiight  much  people.  And  the  disciples  were  called 
Chrbilians  flrst  in  Antioch. 

Chap.  xii.  IS.  And  when  he  had  considered  tk*  tkinjr, 
he  came  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark;  where  many  were  gathered  to- 
I  get  her,  prnyinc. 

Chap.  xiv.  S7.  And  when  they  were  come,  and  had 
fathered  the  church  together,  they  rehearsed  all  that 
God  had  done  with  them,  and  how  he  had  opened  the 
door  of  fthh  to  the  Gentiles. 

16.  She  believes  that  the  gospel  minis- 
try, sabbath  schools,  education,  the  reli- 
gious press,  the  Bible,  missionary,  tem- 
perance, and  all  other  benevolent  causes, 
ought  to  be  heartily  and  liberally  sup- 
ported. 

I  Cor.  ix.  11.  If  we  have  sown  to  yoa  spiritual 
thinta,  isit  u  great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal 
thinisl 

IS.  If  others  be  parukers  of  tkit  power  over  you,  mre 
not  we  rather  1  Nevertheless  we  have  not  used  this 
power ;  but  suifer  all  things,  lest  we  should  hinder  the 
gospel  of  Christ. 

II  Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which  minieter  about 
holy  thhiics  live  •/  fAs  tkimg*  of  the  temple,  and  they 

l|  which  wait  at  the  alur  are  parUkers  with  the  altar  t 


14.  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which 
preach  the  goenel  should  live  of  the  goapeU 

Gal.  vL  A.    Let  hhn  that  is  uuglit  in  the  word,  com- 
manteate  to  hbn  that  leacheth  Ih  an  good  ' 

Janiee  iv.  17.    Therefore  to  hhn  that  1 
good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  hhn  it  is  sin. 

17.  She  believes  that  the  church  ought 
to  relieve  and  take  care  of  her  own  poor 
saints,  superannuated  ministers,  widows 
and  orphans. 

Acts  vi.  I.    And  hi  those  days,  when  the  number  of 
the  disclplee  was  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring 


of  the  Grecians  against  the   Hebrews,  becanao  thev 
IdowB  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration, 
t.  Then  the  twelve  caUed  the  multitude  of  the  disciplea 


uuu  tkntj  and  said.  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leava 
the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables. 

Chap.  xL  S9.  Then  the  dhwlples,  every  man  aecordhig 
to  his  ability,  determined  to  send  relief  to  the  brethrea 
which  dwelt  In  Judea. 

Rom.  xiL  ISL  Distribvting  to  the  necessity  of  sahita ; 
given  to  hoepiulity. 

Gal.  vL  %.  Bear  ve  one  another's  burdens,  and  m 
fulfil  Ihe  law  of  ChrisU 

I  Tim.  V.  fll  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  num- 
ber under  three  score  years  old,  havbig  been  the  wifo  of 
one  man. 

1  These,  v.  14.  Now  we  exhort  you,  brethren,  warn 
them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeMe-ralnded,  sup- 
port the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all  mm. 

PhU.  iv.  I&.  Now  ye  PhUipians,  know  also,  that  hi 
the  beginning  of  the  goepel,  when  I  departed  from  Mace- 
donia, no  church  communicated  with  me  as  concerahq^ 
giving  and  receiving,  but  ye  only. 

Heb.  xiiL  1ft.  But  to  do  good,  and  to  communicate, 
forget  not :  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased. 

18.  She  believes  that  the  manufacture, 
traffic,  and  use  of  ardent  spirits,  as  a 
beverage  or  common  drink,  is  injurious 
and  immoral,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

I  Cor.  X.  SL  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drhnk,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

.  1  Peter  ii.  11.  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  yea,  as  stran- 
gers and  pilgrima,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war 
against  the  soul ; 

IS.  Having  your  conversation  honest  among  the  Gen- 
tiles :  that,  whereas  they  speak  against  you  as  evil- 
doers, they  may  by  yoar  good  works,  whkh  they  shall 
behold,  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation. 

1  Thess.  V.  SI    Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil. 

19.  She  believes  the  system  or  institu- 
tion of  involuntary  slavery  to  be  Impolitic 
or  unchristian. 

Matt.  vii.  IS.  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them : 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Chap.  xix.  19.  Honour  thv  ftther  and  tkp  mother: 
and.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyseli. 

Gal.  lii.  S8  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neitlier  male  nor  female  i 
for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

20.  She  believes  that  all  civil  wars  are 
unholy  and  sinful,  and  in  which  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High  ought  never  to  partici- 
pate. 

S  Cor.  X.  4.  For  the  weapons  of  our  wsrfkre  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds. 

Heb.  xii.  14.  Follow  peace  with  all  Nifa,and  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

Matt.  vii.  11  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,*do  ye  even  so  to  them : 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Chap.  xxvL  5S.  Then  said  Jesus  to  him,  Put  Up 
again  thy  sword  into  his  place :  for  all  they  that  take 
the  sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword. 

Chap.  V.  39     But  1  say  to   you.  That  ye  resist  i|ot 
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trtt  1  but  wlMMoeT«r  ■hall  ■mite  thee  on  tbj  right  elieel^, 
trnni  lo  him  ihe  otlier  also. 

44  But  1  say  co  yoo.  Lots  your  enemies,  Mees  them 
that  cufM  you«  do  good  to  them  that  hate  yoo,  and  pray 
ibr  tliem  which  despiteftiUy  uee  you,  and  peraeeuU  you. 

21.  She  believes  that  civil  governments 
are  ordained  of  God  for  the  general  good ; 
that  Christians  ought  to  he  subject  to  the 
same  in  all  things,  except  what  is  mani- 
fcstly  unscriptural;  and  that  appeals  to 
the  law,  out  of  the  church,  for  justice,  and 
the  adjustments  of  civil  rights,  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  and  duties 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

Rom.xULl.  Let  ereryeoul  beeubleet  to  the  higher 
powen.  For  there  la  no  power  bat  of  God  t  the  powers 
that  be,  are  ordained  of  God. 

S  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God :  and  tliey  that  resist  shall  receive 
to  themselves  damnation. 

S  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  bat  to  the 
eviL  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power?  do 
that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  Imve  praise  of  the 
same: 

4  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But 
if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  be  beareth 
BOl  the  sword  In  vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a 
reventer  to  sssnrtc  wrath  upon  him  thnt  doeth  evIL 

t  Wherefore  vs  most  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for 
wnth,  bat  also  rer  eonskience*  salce. 

Acts  xzv.  II.  For  if  1  be  an  oflTender,  or  have  com- 
miMed  any  thing  worthy  of  death,  I  reAise  not  to  die  t 
hot  if  there  be  none  of  these  things  whereof  these  ae- 
eose  roe,  no  man  may  deliver  me  to  them.  I  appeal 
to  Cesar. 

91  Bui  when  Paul  had  appealed  to  be  reserved  to 
the  iMaring  of  Augustus,  I  commanded  him  to  be  kept 
till  I  might  send  him  to  Cesar. 

I  Cor.  vL  1.  Dare  any  of  you,  having  a  matter  against 
another,  go  to  law  before  the  u^Just,  and  not  before  the 
■aiaul 

1  Do  ye  not  know  that  the  saints  shall  Jodge  the 
world  1  and  if  the  world  shall  be  Judged  by  yoo,  are  ye 
onworthy  to  Judge  the  smallest  matters  Y 

8  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels  1  how  moch 
more,  things  that  peruin  to  this  life  Y 

4  If  then  ye  have  Judcmenu  of  thinn  pertaining  to 
this  life,  set  them  to  Judge  who  are  least  esteenieid  in 
the  church. 

5  1  speak  to  your  shame.  Is  it  so,  that  there  is  not  a 
wise  man  amons  you  1  no,  not  one  that  shall  be  able  to 
Judge  between  bis  brethren  Y 

0  But  brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that 
before  the  unbelievers. 
7  Now  therefore  there  Is  atterly  a  ftult  among  yon, 


because  ye  go  to  law  with  one  another.  Why  do  ye 
not  rather  take  wrong  Y  why  do  ye  not  rather  tvft 
ftwrtelvu  to  be  defrauded  1 

22.  She  believes  in  the  necessity  of  a 
virtuous  and  holy  life,  and  that  Christ  will 
save  those  only  who  obey  him. 

Heb.  zii.  14.  Follow  peace  with  all «««,  and  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

Chap.  V.  0.  And,  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the 
Author  of  eternal  salvation,  unto  all  them  that  obey 
him. 

16.  Because  it  is  wrhten.  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy. 

23.  She  believes  in  the  visibility,  unity, 
sanctity,  universality,  and  perpetuity  of 
the  church  of  God. 

Matt.  V.  14.  Ye  are  the  licht  of  the  worid.  A  cHy  that 
is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid. 

John  zvii.  SI.  That  they  all  may  be  one :  ,as  tlioa. 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  In  thee,  that  thev  also  may  be 
one  in  us :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thoa  hast 
sent  me. 

1  Cor.  z.  17.  For  we  Msyf  many  are  one  bread,  and 
OM  body :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread. 


Eph.  V.  tr.  That  he  might  present  h  to  himself  a  glo- 
rious cbarch,  not  Imving  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing  i  bat  that  It  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish. 

Matt.  zill.  tt.  Another  parable  spake  he  to  them ; 
The  kfaigdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  leaven,  which  a 
woman  took,  and  hid  In  three  measures  of  meal,  till  tiie 
whole  was  leavened. 

Chap.  xvi.  18.  And  I  say  also  to  thee.  That  thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  baild  my  church : 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

24.  Slie  believes  in  the  personal  coming 
and  reign  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Matt.  zxiv.  4t.  Watch  therefore ;  for  jre  know  not 
what  lioar  your  Lord  doth  come. 

43.  But  know  this,  that  if  the  good  man  of  the  house 
had  known  In  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he 
would  have  watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered  his 
hoiiie  to  be  broken  up. 

44.  Therefore  be  ye  also  ready:  for  In  such  an  hour 
as  ye  think  not,  the  Hon  of  man  cometh. 

Acts  I.  11.  Which  also  said.  Ve  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gaaing  up  into  heaven  Y  this  same  Jesus  which 
is  taken  up  from  you  into  lieaven,  shall  so  come  In  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven. 

Phil.  iii.  SOl  For  our  conversation  Is  in  heaven ;  from 
whence  also  we  look  for  tlw  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chrirt:  • 

SI.  Who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be 
flishioned  like  to  hb  glorious  body,  according  to  the 
working  whereby  be  Is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  to 
himself. 

1  Thess.  Iv.  10.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
from  heaven  whh  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archan- 
gel, and  with  the  trump  of  God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first. 

17.  Then  we  which  are  alive  sad  remain,  shall  be 
caught  ua  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  wlih  the  lx>rd. 

1  John  iii.  S.  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  G«>d, 
and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we 
know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ; 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  be  is. 

Rev.  L  7.  Behold,  lie  cometh  with  clouds;  and  every 
eye  shall  lee  hUn,  and  they  mlf  which  pierced  him : 
and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wall  because  of  him. 
Even  so.  Amen. 

25.  She  believes  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  **  both  of  the  just  and  the  un- 
just ;'*  that  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
will  precede  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust; 
that  the  first  will  take  place  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the 
millennium. 

John  V.  98.  Marvel  not  at  this :  for  the  hour  is  coming, 
in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his 
voice, 

t0.  And  shall  come  forth ;  tiiey  that  have  done  good 
to  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil, 
to  the  resnrrectton  of  damnation. 

Acts  zziv.  15.  And  have  hnpe  toward  God,  which 
they  themselves  also  allow,  thnt  there  shall  be  a  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  both  of  the  Just  and  unjust. 

I  Thess.  Iv.  16.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
ft«m  heaven  whh  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archan- 
gel, and  with  the  trump  of  God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  flrst. 

Rev.  xz.  4.  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon 
them,  and  Judgment  was  given  tn  them  :  and  /  saw  the 
souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  whness  of 
Jesus,  and  for  the  word  nf  r,oi\,  and  which  had  not 
worshimyed,  the  beast,  neither  his  iinsffe,  neither  had 
received  kit  mark  ujion  their  foreheads,  or  In  their 
hands;  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thou- 
sandyears. 

5.  Bat  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  acain  until  the 
thoasand  years  were  finished.  I'his  i»  the  flrst  resur- 
rection. 

0.  Blessed  and  holy  it  he  that  hath  part  in  the  flrst 
restnrecttoB  t  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power, 
hoc  tlMy  simn  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Chrisl,  and  ahaU 
reifi  with  lilm  a  thoasand  years. 
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26.  She  believes  in  the  creation  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth. 

h.  Ut.  17.  For,  behold,  I  enaM  new  beavem,  and  a 
new  earth  x  and  the  former  ihall  not  be  reaienibered. 
Bar  come  tnto  mind. 

Chap.  IxtL  SS.  For  ai  the  new  beavena,  and  the  new 
earth,  which  I  will  make,  shall  remain  before  me,  eahh 
the  L«mi>,  ao  ehall  your  eeed  and  yoar  name  remain. 

9  Peter  iii.  13  Nevertheleta  we,  according  to  hie 
promiee,  ioolc  Ibr  new  beavena  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  rkhteoveneee. 

Ber.  xxl.  1.  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
eanh:  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  flrM  earth  were 
paeeed  away  i  and  there  wae  no  more  sea. 

27.  She  believes  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  in  a  universal  and  eternal  judg- 
ment ;  and  in  future  and  everlasting  re* 
wards  and  punishments. 

Matt,  XXV.  31.  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in 
his  flory,  and  all  the  holy  anirels  with  him,  then  shall 
I  he  Bk  upon  the  throne  of  bis  f lory. 

31  And  before  him  shall  be  fathered  all  nations :  and 
he  shall  separate  them  one  fVom  another,  as  a  shepherd 
dlvideth  ku  sheep  (h>m  the  foats  x 

33.  And  lie  shall  set  the  sheep  on  the  right  hand,  but 
the  goata  on  the  left. 

34.  Then  shall  the  King  say  to  them  on  his  right  hand, 
Oome,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  yoo  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  x 

31  For  1  was  a  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat  i  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  j  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  in : 

36.  Naked,  and  ve  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  to  me. 

37.  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying. 
Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  a  hangered,  and  fed  thttf  or 

I  thirsty,  and  gave  (ik«e  drink  f 

38.  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  tAss  In  T 
or  naked,  and  clothed  lAse  t 

30.  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and 
caaMtoUieeT 

40.  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  to  them. 
Verily,  I  say  to  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one 

I  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  to  me. 

41.  Then  shall  he  say  also  to  tbcni  on  hb  left  hand, 
I  Depart  ttom  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
I  pared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

49.  For  I  was  a  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ; 
1  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink  : 

43.  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  nie  not  in ;  naked, 
and  ye  doihed  me  not;  skk,  and  in  prison,  and  ye 
visited  me  not. 

44.  Then  shall  they  also  answer  him,  saying.  Lord, 
when  saw  we  thee  a  hungered,  or  a  thirst,  or  a  stranger, 
or  naked,  or  siclc,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  to 
UieeT 

45.  Then  shall  he  answer  them,  saying.  Verily,  I  say 
to  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  t<  not  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me. 

46.  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punbh. 
ment  i  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal. 

Mark  viii.  36.  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man.  if  be 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  T 

Chap.  xii.  35.  For  when  they  shell  rise  from  tlie  dead, 
they  neither  mnrry,  nnr  are  given  in  marriage  ;  but  are 
as  the  anr«ls  which  are  in  heaven. 

Luke  zvi.  19.  There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  whicb 
was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fkred  sumptu- 
ously  every  day  x 

3U.  And  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named  Lazarus, 
which  was  laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores, 

31.  And  desiring  to  be  fed  whh  the  crumbs  which  fell 
from  the  rich  man*s  table :  moreover,  the  dogs  came 
and  licked  his  sores. 

33.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  beggar  died,  and  was 
carried  by  the  angels  imo  Abraham*s  bosom.    The  rich 
man  also  died,  and  was  buried : 
jl      33.  And  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  In  tor- 
ments, and  seeth  Abraham  afhr  oK  and  Laxarus  in  his 


34.  And  he  cried,  and  said.  Father  Abraham,  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  be  may  dip  the  Up 
of  bis  teger  ia  waur.  and  cool  mjr  loofue ;  for  I  am 
torasemad  fai  this  flasse. 


3ft.  But  Abraham  said.  Son,  remember  that  thou  in 
thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  tbtogs.  and  likewise 
Laxarus  evil  tbbigs  t  hut  now  be  Is  eonforted,  and  tboa 
art  tormented. 

96.  And  besides  all  ibla,  between  us  and  you  there  is 
a  great  gulpb  fixed  x  so  that  tbey  wbieb  would  pasa 
fW>ro  hence  to  yon,  cannot ;  neither  can  tbey  pass  to  ua, 
that  wmU  emmt  from  thence. 

37.  Then  he  said.  I  pray  thee  therefore,  Iktber,  tlnM 
thou  wonldest  send  him  to  my  fttber*s  house  x 

36.  For  I  hsve  five  brethren ;  that  be  may  tastUy  lo 
them,  lest  they  also  come  in  this  place  of  torment. 

99.  Abraham  saith  to  bim,  Tbey  have  Moaes  and  tbe 
prophets;  let  them  hear  them. 

30.  And  be  said.  Nay,  fother  Abraham ;  but  if  om 
went  to  them  fUm  tbe  dead,  tbey  will  repent. 

31.  And  be  said  to  hhn.  If  they  hear  not  Moaea  and  tba 
prophets,  neither  will  tbey  be  persuaded,  though  one 
rose  fttmi  the  dead. 

Acts  xvii.  31.  Because  be  bath  appotaited  a  day,  in  tha 
which  he  will  Judge  the  worM  fai  rig bteouanees,  by  thai 
man  whom  he  hath  ordained  x  whentf  Iw  bath  given 
assurance  unto  ail  bim.  In  that  ba  batb  raised  blm  tnm 
the  dead. 

Such  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Crod  in  the 
United  States. 


IV.  HER  POLITY  AND  STATISTICa 

The  polity,  or  form  of  government  of 
the  wfXifeis  rev  Bcsv,  is  strictly  scriptural  and 
apostolical.  All  her  local  and  individual 
churches  are  formed  on  the  principles  of 
a  free  and  independent  republic.  Afler 
confederation  and  organization  every  par- 
ticular church  is  under  the  supervision, 
watch-care,  and  government  of  an  official 
church  council,  consisting  of  the  preacher 
or  preachers  in  charge,  and  a  competent 
number  of  elders  and  deacons.  These 
jointly  co-operate  in  feeding,  ruling,  and 
governing  the  flock  of  Grod,  on  the  rational 
principles  of  family  government,  and  con- 
sist chiefly  in  these  thuigs,  to  wit : 

"  In  going  before  the  people,  and  lead- 
ing the  several  parts  of  their  worship,  and 
becoming  tlieir  example  in  every  duty. 
In  teaching  them  the  principles  and  rules 
of  their  religion ;  the  knowledge,  profes- 
sion, and  practice  of  those  doctrines  and 
duties,  that  worship  and  order,  which 
reason  and  natural  religion  dictate,  and 
which  Christ  himself  has  revealed,  super- 
added, and  established  in  his  Word.  It 
consisU  in  exhorting  and  persuading,  and 
charging  the  members  of  the  church  with 
that  seriousness,  circumspection,  and  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  which  becometh  saints  ; 
in  instructing  them  how  to  apply  those 
general  principles  and  rules  to  particular 
cases  and  occurrences,  and  giving  them 
their  best  advice  under  every  circum- 
stance.    It  consists  in  presiding  in  their 
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assemblies  for  worship  or  otherwise;  in 
examining  and  admitting  applicants  for 
baptism  and  church  membership;  in 
watching  over  and  guarding  the  church 
against  errors  and  dangers.  It  consists 
in  conducting  the  moral  discipline  of  the 
church;  in  admonishing,  and  warning^, 
and  reproving,  with  all  gravity  and  au- 
thority, those  who  neglect  or  oppose  any 
of  the  rules,  ordinances,  and  command- 
ments  of  Christ ;  and  expelling  from  the 
church  the  scandalous,  and  in  receiving 
again  the  truly  penitent.*** 

ANNUAL  ELDERSHIPS. 

These  individual  churches  are  oonfed- 
erated  or  united  for  co-operation.  The 
Church  of  God,  tjierefore,  has  within  her 
bounds,  at  present,  four  Elderships,  viz.: 
the  East  Pennsylvania,  the  Ohio,  the  West 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Indiana  Elderships. 

Each  Eldership  holds  an  annual  meet- 
ing, consisting  of  all  the  teaching  elders 
within  its  bounds,  and  a  delegation  from 
the  churches,  or  rather  from  the  stations 
and  circuits,  of  an  equal  number  of  ruling 
elders. 

Co-operation,  and  not  legislation,  is  the 
main  object  of  these  meetings ;  and  that, 
on  the  itinerant  and  stationary  plan,  com- 
bined. Thus  it  was  originally.  Whilst 
some  were  stationed,  others  itinerated  in 
gyren  districts ;  whilst  others  again  mis- 
siooated,  or  travelled  at  large.  This  plan 
the  Church  of  God  finds  to  be  the  most 
rational,  scriptural,  and  efficient;  and 
therefore,  she  has  adopted  and  pursues 
the  same. 

Every  station  and  dreuit  is  required  to 
support  its  own  preacher  or  preachers  for 
the  time  of  their  service  among  them,  and 
to  aid  in  supporting  the  missicmaries  and 
preacliers  at  large. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  remain  longer 
than  three  years ;  generally  not  more  than 
one  or  two  years,  on  one  station  or  cir- 
cuit. Frequent  changes  work  the  best  for 
ministers  and  people. 

The  East  Pennsylvania  Eldbsship 
was  formed  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1830. 

•  Vide  «*  Brief  View  of  the  Formation,  Gov- 
ernment, and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of 
God,''  by  John  Winebrenner,  V.  D.  M. 


It  had  at  its  first  formation,  6  ordained 
ministers— it  has  now  56. 

The  Ohio  Eldkrshif  was  formed  in 
the  year  1836.  It  had  then  6  preachers 
— it  now  numbers  20. 

The  West  Pennsylvania  Eldbbship 
was  established  in  the  year  1844.  It  con- 
sisted at  that  time  of  10  ministers — it 
now  consists  of  15. 

The  Indiana  Eldekshif  was  set  off 
from  the,  Ohio  Eldership,  in  the  fall  of 
1846,  and  consists  of  three  teaching  and 
as  many  ruling  elders. 

GENERAL  ELDERSHIP. 

These  annual  Elderships  hold  a  general 
Eldership  every  three  years.  The  first 
general  Eldership  met  and  was  formed  in 
Pittsburg,  in  the  year  1845.  Out  of  22 
delegates  which  were  appdnted,  viz.  12 
by  the  East.  Pa.  Eldership  ;  6  by  the  Ohio 
Eldership ;  and  4  by  the  West  Pa.  Elder- 
ship ;  18  only  were  in  attendance,  to  wit : 

From  the  EAST  PENNSYLVANIA 
ELDERSHIP.^KACHiNo  elders:— J, 
WINEBRENNER,  DAVID  KYLE,  E. 
H.  THOMAS,  and  GEO.  McCARTNEY. 
sruNo  elders:— JOHN  S.  GABLE, 
and  WM.  HINNY. 

From  the  WEST  PENNSYLVANIA 
ELDERSHIP. — TBACRiNO  elders  : — . 
JOSEPH  A.  DOBSON,  and  JOHN  HICK^ 
ERNEIX.  RULING  elders:— JOHN 
KARNER,  and  ABRAHAM  SHERICK. 

From    the  OHIO    ELDERSHIP. 

TEACHINO  ELDERS  >— EDWARD  WEST, 
THOMAS  HICKERNELL,and  ARCHI. 
BALD  MEGREW.    ruuno  elders  :— 

ABSENTEES  .-—JACOB  FLAKE,  WM. 
McFADDEN,  JOSEPH  ROSS,  A.  WEI- 
KER,  JOHN  YOUNG,  A.  J.  KAUFF- 
MAN,  DANIEL  MARKLEY.  JOSEPH 
SHERICK,  and  SETH  HOLLINGER. 

This  body  for  their  own  efficient  govern- 
ment and  co-operation,  drew  up  and  adopt- 
ed the  following  constitution ;  viz : 


CONSTTTUnON  OF  THE  GENERAL  EL- 
DER8HIP  OP  Tire  CHURCH  OF  dOD 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Art  1.  The  General  Eldership  of  the 
Church  of  God^  shall  consist  of  delegates 
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from  all  the  annual  Elderships,  which  are, 
or  may  be  formed  within  the  geographical 
territory  of  North  America,  in  the  follow- 
ing ratio,  to  wit : — One  teachitig  elder  for 
every  ten,  together  with  an  equal  number  of 
ruling  elders,  during  the  first  twenty  years; 
afler  that,  the  ratio  of  representation  shall 
be  defined  as  the  Eldership  shall  deem 
most  advisable. 

Art.  2.  The  General  Eldership  shall 
meet  every  three  years,  during  the  first 
twenty  years,  and  every  five  years  there- 
after,  at  such  time  and  phice  as  shall  be 
agreed  on,  at  each  consecutive  Eldership. 

Art.  3.  Each  session  of  the  Eldership 
shall  be  opened  and  closed  with  religious 
worship,  as  the  Speaker  shall  direct :  and 
two-thirds  of  the  members  in  attendance 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  busi- 


Art.  4.  The  first  meeting  of  each  regu- 
lar Eldership  shall  be  opened  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  preceding  one — in  his  ab- 
sence, by  the  oldest  minister  present ;  then 
two  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  accla- 
mation, to  constitute  the  meeting;  and 
aflcr  that,  the  Eldership  shall  be  organized 
by  electing  by  ballot,  first  a  Speakeb, 
next  a  Treasurer,  and  then  two  Clerxj, 
viz: — a  journalizing  and  transcribing 
clerk— all  of  whom  shall  hold  their  office 
till  the  meeting  of  the  next  stated  Elder- 
ship. 

Art.  5.  The  Speaker  shall  be  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  all  the  meetings  of  the 
Eldership  during  the  time  for  which  he 
was  elected.  He  shall  conduct  the  busi- 
ncHs  thereof,  according  to  the  rules  and 
usages  of  deliberative  bodies — he  shall  en- 
dorse all  orders  on  the  Treasurer,  and 
shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Elder- 
ship, whenever  a  majority  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  several  annual  Elder- 
ships shall  require  it,  and  not  otherwise. 

Art.  6.  The  Treasurer  shall  hold  the 
funds  of  the  General  Eldership— he  shall 
invest  or  disburse  the  same,  according  to 
the  warrants  of  the  Speaker — he  shall 
also  exhibit  a  report  of  the  receipts,  in- 
vestments and  disbursements  at  each  con- 
secutive Eldership,  and  give  approved  se- 
curity to  the  Speaker  and  Clerks  for  any 
amount  that  the  Eldership  may  require. 
,  Art.  7.  The  JouRit alizino  Clerk  shall 
read  all  papers  and  documents  which  the 


Speaker  shall  lay  before  the  Eldership- 
keep  a  regular  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  read  the  journal  every  morning,  of 
the  preceding  day,  during  the  sitting  of 
the  same. 

Art.  8.  The  Transcribino  Clerk  shall 
transcribe  the  journal,  and  such  other  pa- 
pers as  the  Eldership  may  direct,  into  a 
protocol^  or  book  of  records;  and  also 
furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publica- 
tion. 

Art.  9.  The  General  Eldership  shall 
own  and  control  all  the  public,  jomt  and 
common  property;  such  as  the  printing 
establishment,  stereotype  plates,  copyrights 
of  books,  and  whatever  else  may  come 
into  its  hands,  by  way  of  purchase,  be- 
quest, donation  or  otherwise. 

Art.  10.  All  publications  for  general 
use;  such  as  hymn  books,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  &c.,  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  General  Eldership. 

Art.  11.  It  shall  be  the  exclusive  right 
and  duty  of  the  General  Eldership,  to 
elect  or  appoint  the  editor  or  editors  of  all 
newspapers  and  periodicals — a  publishing 
committee — a  board  of  directors  of  the 
printing  establishment  and  book  concern, 
and  all  other  agents  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  true  principles  and  plans  of 
co-operation. 

Art.  12.  The  proceeds  of  all  the  public 
property  shall  be  divided  among  all  the 
annual  Elderships,  according  to  their  nu- 
merical strength,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
General  Eldership  may  direct. 

Art.  13.  All  orders  from  the  annual 
Elderships,  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Gene- 
ral Eldership,  for  their  share  of  the  public 
funds,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  in  all 
cases  be  issued  and  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  their  respective  stand- 
ing committees. 

Art.  14.  The  General  Eldership  shall 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  arranging  and 
settling  the  boundary  lines  of  all  the  an- 
nual Elderships. 

Art.  15.  All  controversies  and  difficul- 
ties arising  between  the  members  of  any 
two  or  more  annual  Elderships,  shall  be 
adjusted  by  a  council  of  the  several  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  same;  but  either 
party  may  take  an  appeal  from  their  deci- 
sion to  the  General  Eldership,  provided 
notice  thereof  be  given  to  the  chairman  of  i 
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the  council,  or  through  the  paper  or  reguUr 
organ  of  the  church,  within  twenty  days 
afbr  the  rising  of  said  council.  A  majority 
of  the  council,  as  above  constituted,  shall 
form  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

Art.  16.  All  matters  of  controversy  or 
dispute  which  may  arise  between  members 
of  the  several  annual  Elderships,  shall  be 
settled,  either  by  their  respective  standing 
committees,  or  in  their  yearly  meetings ; 
and  their  decision  shall  in  all  cases  be 
final,  except  where  two-thirds  shall  sane- 
tion  an  appeal,  or  consent  to  refer  it  to  the 
General  Eldership. 

Art.  17.  No  person  shall  be  considered 
an  accredited  Minister  in  the  Church  of 
God,  without  a  regular  license ;  and  all 
the  preachers  in  good  standing  shall  have 
their  license  renewed  annually  by  the 
Elderships  of  which  they  are  members. 

Art.  18.  All  persons  expelled  from  any 
given  Eldership,  shall  be  treated  as  such 
by  all  the  rest. 

Art.  19.  No  preacher  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  Eldership  to  another,  with- 
out mutual  consent. 

Art.  20.  No  minister  shall  be  eligible 
to  an  appointment,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Eldership,  who  shall  not  have 
held  a  license  for  five  years  previous  to 
appointment;  except  in  new  Elderships, 
or  in  cases  where  it  is  unavoidable. 

Art.  21.  The  General  Eldership  shall 
have  power  to  employ  suitable  persons  as 
missionaries  or  agents,  whether  they  are 
members  of  an  annual  Eldership  or  not ; 
provided  they  go  into  their  employ  volun- 
tarily, and  give  due  notice  thereof— if 
members  of  an  Eldership,  to  the  standing 
committee,  or  to  the  annual  Eldership  of 
which  they  are  members. 

Art.  22.  All  persons  in  the  employ  of 
the  General  Eldership  shall  have  the  cre- 
dentials expressive  of  their  appointment, 
signed  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerks  thereof, 
to  whom  they  shall  also  be  held  account- 
able for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
same ;  but  all  such  as  are  ministers  of  the 
gospel  shall  be  amenable,  (or  their  moral 
and  religious  character,  to  the  annual  EU 
dership  of  which  they  are  members. 

Art.  23.  Any  resolution  or  set  of  reso- 
lutions, brought  forward  by  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  shall  be  acted  on  imme- 
diately ;  but  any  resolution  or  set  of  reso- 


lutions offered  by  a  single  member  of  the 
Eldership,  ^hall  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  without  debate,  and 
said  committee  shall  have  discretionary 
power  to  suppress  or  to  return  the  same, 
either  with  or  without  amendments. 

Art.  24.  No  member  shall  speak  more 
than  twice,  on  the  merits  of  one  question, 
whilst  under  consideration,  without  leave 
of  the  house. 

Art.  25.  When  a  question  is  under  de- 
bate, no  motion  shall  be  in  order,  except 
it  be  to  amend,  strik^  out,  commit,  post- 
pone or  adjourn. 

Art.  26.  A  motion  to  adjourn  shall 
always  be  in  order,  and  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

Art  27.  All  questions  shall  be  decided 
by  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  all  voting  shall 
be  done  viva  voce^  except  when  otherwise 
called  for. 

Art.  28.  On  no  question  before  the  El- 
dership shall  the  yeas  and  nays  be  order- 
ed, except  they  are  called  for  by  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  members  present. 

Art.  29.  No  member  shall  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  from  the  Eldership  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  without  first  obtaining 
leave  of  absence. 

Art.  30.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  in 
attendance,  at  any  stated  or  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Eldership,  shall  have 
power  and  authority  to  annul,  to  add, 
change  or  amend  any  article  or  articles 
of  this  constitution. 

The  General  Eldership,  also,  passed 
the  following  resolutions : 

RESOLITTFON  ON  THE  BIBLE  CAUSE. 

Resolved^  That  we  regard  the  Bible 
cause  as  being  emphatically  the  cause  of 
God ;  and,  therefore,  we  earnestly  re- 
commend this  noble  cause  to  the  special 
care  and  patronage  of  the  *«  Church  of 
God,*'  hopin^T  that  she  will  not  be  a  whit 
behind  the  most  forward  in  supporting  the 
same. 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  EDUCATION. 

Resolved^  That  this  Eldership  consider 
the  subject  of  education  of  vital  import, 
anoe,  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point 
of  view. 
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Resob^ed^  That  we  recommend  to  the 
members  of  the  churches  to  have  their 
childrra  liberally  educated  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  ability. 

Resolved^  That  we  highly  approve  of 
Sabbath  scIkx^,  Bible  classes,  and  all 
systems  and  modes  of  instruction,  calcu- 
lated to  impart  useful  and  scriptuied 
knowledge  to  the  young  and  rising  gene* 
ration. 


RESOLUTIONS  RESPECTING  THE 
DEEDING  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY. 

1.  Resolvedj  That  this  General  Elder- 
ship  recommend  to  all  the  brethren  in  the 
Church  of  God  to  have  their  Bethels,  or 
meeting  houses,  parsonages,  &c.,  deeded 
to  the  elders  of  their  respective  local 
churches,  and  their  successors  in  office, 
to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  for  the  church. 

2.  Resoh^edy  That  we  also  advice  them 
to  have  inserted  in  the  deed,  a  provisionarv 
clause,  transferring  and  conveying  ail 
their  ^ght,  title  and  interest  in,  of  and  to, 
the  property  of  the  church  so  deeded,  to 
the  annual  eldership  of  the  Church  of 
God,  in  the  bounds  of  which  it  is  located, 
in  the  event  that  the  local  church  should 
become  extinct,  or  cease  to  exist. 


RESOLUTIONS  RESPECTING  A  BOOK 
CONCERN. 

1.  Resolvedy  That  we  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  general  book  concern, 
as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  the  publica- 
tion of  such  books  and  pamphlets,  as  the 
funds  will  justify,  and  the  wants  of  the 
churches  demand. 

2.  Resolvedy  That  the  Speaker,  Trea- 
SURER,  and  Clerks  of  this  Eldership  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  constituted,  a  pub- 
lishing committee,  and  are  authorized  to 
do  all  they  can  towards  commencing  a 
Book  E^ablishment. 


RESOLUTION  ON  THE  LORD'S  DAY. 

Whereas,  the  sanctification  or  proper 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is  a  subject 
of  vital  importance,  intimately  connected 
with  the  glory  of  God,  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  and  the  moral  and  political  wel- 
fare of  our  country,  Therefore, 


Retoitedj  That  we  heartily  and  zeal- 
ously recommend  to  all  our  brethren  of 
the  Church  of  God,  to  avoid  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  by  travelling,  feast- 
ing, sleeping,  working,  worldly  conversa- 
tion, &c. ;  but  duly  to  sanctify  the  same 
by  meditation,  prayer,  reading,  worship- 
ping God  privately  and  publicly,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  his  law. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  SLAVERTT. 

Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers 
of  Crod  to  testify  against  sin  in  every 
form  and  place.  Therefore, 

1.  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  unequivo- 
cal and  decided  opinion  of  this  General 
Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God,  that  the 
system  of  involuntary  slavery,  as  it  exists 
in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  natural,  un- 
alienable and  most  precious  rights  of  man, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit, 
laws  and  profession  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

2.  Resolved^  That  we  feel  ourselves 
authorized  by  the  highest  authority,  and 
called  upon  by  the  strongest  ties  and  obli- 
gations, to  caution  our  brethren  in  the 
Church  of  Grod,  against  supporting  and 
countenancing,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  said  iniquitous  institution  of  in- 
voluntary slavery  ;  and  should  any  of 
our  ministers  or  members  ever  become 
guilty  of  this  great  and  crying  sin,  we  do 
most  earnestly  and  religiously  recommend 
and  advise,  that  all  such  be  excommuni- 
cated, or  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  de- 
nied the  right  of  Christian  fellowship 
among  us. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

1.  Resolvedj  That  we  are  grateful  to 
Almighty  God,  for  his  goodness  in  smil- 
ing upon  the  eflbrts  made  to  promote  the 
Temperance  cause. 

2.  Resolved^  That  in  our  opinion  the 
time  has  fully  come,  when  men  in  every 
condition  of  life,  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  human  family  at  heart,  should  come 
forward  and  sign  the  pledge  of  Total 
Abstinence,  and  strive  to  advance  the 
noble  cause  of  temperance  by  precept 
and  example. 
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3.  Resohed^  That  the  friendB  of  feni« 
perance  remember,  that  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  engaged  is  a  cause  whose  ad« 
vocates  and  supporters  are  of  no  particu- 
lar creed;  that  its  aim  is  to  reform  the 
life,  and  fit  men  for  the  society  of  the 
good  here,  and  under  God,  for  the  society 
of  the  blessed  hereaf^r ;  and  therefore, 
they  should  take  care  not  to  *<  fall  out  by 
the  way,"  but  to  join  in  one  united  efibrt 
to  do  something  worthy  of  thdr  day, 
which  shall  cause  their  children  to  rise  up 
and  call*  them  blessed. 

4.  Resolved^  That  we  are  sorry  that 
there  are  yet  ministers  of  the  (jospel  in 
this  country,  who  are  so  far  influenced  by 
selfishness,  as  to  refuse  to  give  their 
views  and  influence  in  fiivor  of  a  cause 
like  that  of  temperance,  which  is  so  close* 
ly  allied  to  that  of  Christianity. 

5.  Resolved^  That  we  consider  it  in- 
consistent for  professors  of  Christianity  in 
any  way  to  countenance  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating drink ;  and  especially  to  assist 
the  rumseller  to  procure  a  license  by 
signing  his  petition,  which  b  nothing  less 
than  signing  the  death  warrant  of  many 
poor  inebriates. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  traf- 
fie  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  drink,  al- 
ways sinful  and  demoralizing  in  its  re- 
sults ;  and  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Church  of  God  who  is  en- 
gaged in  it. 

MISSIONARY    RESOLUTION    AND    SO- 
CIETY. 


;i  Resolvedy  That  this  Eldership  form  it- 
j  self  into  a  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission- 
j  ary  Society,  under  the  following  constitu- 
!  tion,  to  wit : 


CONSTITUTION    OP    THE    DOMESTIC 
,'      AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIE- 
'i  TY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  GOD. 


nuatiy  the  sum  of  fifty  cents,  or  upwards, 
shall  be  a  member  of  this  Society. 

AsncLB  4.  Any  person  paying  the 
sum  of  five  dollars,  for  five  years  in  suc- 
cession, or  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  at 
any  one  time,  shall  be  a  life  member. 

AsTiCLB  5.  All  the  members  of  the 
General  Eldership,  who  are  members  of 
the  Society,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Missions,  competent  to  transact  all  the 
business  of  the  Society ;  and  the  Speaker, 
Tretuurer  and  Clerkty  shall  be  the  regu- 
lar officers  of  the  Soci^,  ex-cffido  /  (pro- 
vided they  are  members;  if  not,  they 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Society;)  and 
form  its  Executive  Committee— three  of 
whom  shall  be  a  quorum ;  and  shall  have 
power  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the 
Society,  during  its  recess,  as  the  Board  of 
Missions  shall  direct. 

Akticlb  6.  The  Society  shall  meet  at 
every  r^ular  meeting  of  the  General 
Eldership,  at  which  time  the  Board  of 
Missions  shall  exhibit  a  particular  account 
of  the  funds  of  the  Society  ;  of  their  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures ;  of  the  Mission- 
aries employed  by  them,  and  the  places  to 
which  they  are  sent. 

Article  7.  All  the  Ministers  in  the 
Church  of  Grod,  and  all  such  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  them,  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  act  as  agents  on  behalf 
of  this  Society,  to  exert  themselves  in  get- 
ting members  to  the  Society — to  receive 
their  yearly  subscriptions,  life  subscrip- 
tions, donations,  ^.,  and  to  transmit 
them  to  the  chairman  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  several  Elderships,  and 
by  them  they  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

Abticlb  8.  This  Constitutioii  may  be 
altered  or  amended  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  at  any  r^ular  or 
stated  meeting  of  the  Society. 


Article  1.  This  society  shaU  be  called, 
The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  op  the  Chcrcr  op  GU>d 
IN  North  America. 

Article  2.  The  object  of  this  Society 
shall  be  to  employ,  send  out,  and  support, 
both  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionaries. 

Article  3.   Any   person  paying  an* 


BOUNDARIES  OP  THE  ANNUAL  EL- 
DERSHIPS. 

1st.  The  East  Pennsylvania  Eldership 
shall  include  the  whole  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
East  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

2nd.  The  West  Pennsylvania  Eldership 
shall  comprehend  that  part  of  Ponnsyl- 
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vania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  lies 
West  of  the  Allegheny,  in  connexion 
with  that  part  of  Ohio,  east  of  a  direct 
line  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  river, 
along  the  line  between  Columbianna  and 
Stark  counties. 

3rd.  The  Ohio  Eldership  shall  com- 

grise  the  States  of  Ohio,  (Indiana*  and 
[ichigan,)  except  that  part  of  Ohio  con- 
tained within  the  boundaries  of  the  West 
Pennsylvania  Eldership. 

PUBUCATION& 

The  Church  of  God  has  one  religious 
Newspaper  under  her  patronage :  **  The 
Church  Advocate,"  published  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania ;  Bishop  John  Wine- 
brenner,  editor. 


*  She  also  publishes  several  Pamphlets  or 
Traet8»  aad  is  preparing  to  publish  Books. 

STATIfimca 

In  the  East  Pennsylvania  Eldxbship 

there  at  at  present : 
Licensed  and  ordained  ministers,     •    56 

Organized  churches, 75 

Regular  preaching  places,  about  -    -180 
Probable  number  of  church  members,  6500 


*  These  two  States  are  now  included  in  the 
Indiana  Eldership. 


In  the  Ohio'  Eldkbship  there  are : 
Licensed  and  ordained  ministers,     -    20 
Probable  number  of  organized  churches,  40 
Probable  numberof  other  appointments,  90 
Probable  number  of  church  members,  9000 

In  the  West  Pbnnstlyania  Elbsrshif 

there  are : 
Licensed  and  ordained  ministers,     -     16 
Probable  number  of  churches,    -    .    80 
Probable  number  of  regular  preach- 
ing places, 60 

Probable  number  of  church  members,  2000 

In  the  Indiana  Eldsbshif  there  are : 
Licensed  and  ordained  ministers,     -      4 
Probable  number  of  organized  churches,  1 0 
Probable  number  of  other  appointments,  25 
Probable  number  of  church  members,  800 

In  other  States  and  Territories  there  are 
to  be  found,  scattered  abroad,  a  consider- 
able number  of  members  and  a  few  Minis- 
ters, amounting,  at  least,  to  200,  or  up- 
wards. 

RECAPIT^LATIOX. 

Aggregate  number  of  licensed  and 
ordained  ministers,     ....       96 

Aggregate  number  of  organized 
churches, 155 

Aggregate  number  of  preaching 
places, 805 

Aggregate  number  of  church  mem- 
bers,        12,000 
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THE  C0N6RE6ATI0NALISTS. 

BY  THE  REV.  E.  W.  ANDREWS, 

PASTOm  OP  TBI  BROiDWAT  TABIKHACLB,   HBW  TOBX. 


Turn  origin  of  the  Congregationalists, 
as  a  modern  sect,  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  Robert  Browne,  who  organized  a  church 
in  England,  in  1583.  But  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  there  were  churches  formed 
upon  congregational  principles  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any 
certainty  respecting  them.  It  is  well 
known  that  Cranmcr,  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  admitted 
the  right  of  the  churches  to  choose  their 
own  pastors,  and  the  equality  of  the  clergy ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  Bible 
published  by  him,  the  word  ecclesia  is 
always  rendered  congregation.  Some  of 
the  bishops  went  further,  and  advanced 
opinions  which  would  now  be  regarded  as 
amongst  the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
Con^gationalists.  But  tlie  right  of  any 
individual  to  judge  for  himself  what  the 
scriptures  taught  in  matters  of  religion 
was  not  recognized.  The  government  in- 
sisted upon  an  entire  conformity  to  the 
established  church,  both  in  doctrines,  and 
in  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Reforma- 
tion advanced  slowly  ;  for  its  progress  was 
controlled  by  subtle  statesmen,  who  sought 
the  reasons  of  any  innovation,  not  in  the 
word  of  God,  but  in  the  calculations  of 
state  policy.  Many  of  the  leading  early 
reformers  were  greatly  dissatisfied  at  the 
slow  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and 
would  gladly  have  introduced  a  more  sim- 
ple and  scriptural  form  of  worship.  Even 
Edward  VI.,  popular  as  he  deservedly  waa 


with  the  Protestant  party,  did  not  escape 
censure  for  the  indulgence  he  showed  to 
Popish  superstitions.  It  was  evident  in 
this  reign,  that  a  portion  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  England  were  far  in  advance  of 
the  standard  set  up  by  the  king  and  the 
prelates;  and  that  the  distance  between 
them  was  daily  widening.  But  the  divi- 
ding line  between  the  supporters  of  the 
hierarchy  and  the  non-conformists  was 
not  distinctly  drawn,  until  the  Acts  of 
Supremacy  and  Uniformity  passed,  in 
the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  From 
this  period  there  was  little  hope  of  perma- 
nent reconciliation  between  the  two  parties, 
although  it  was  not  until  about  the  year 
1565,  that  separate  assemblies  were  held. 
It  is  from  this  time  that  the  Puritans  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  party.  The 
first  open  attempt  to  suppress  these  assem- 
blies seems  to  have  been  made  two  years 
aAer,  when  a  congregation  was  arrested 
at  Plumbers'  Hall,  and  thirty  of  them 
confined  in  Bridewell,  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Without  enumerating  all  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  prelates  and  the 
Puritans,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  an  abrogation  of  all  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  complained  of  as  superstitious, 
would  not  have  allayed  the  storm  that  was 
rising  against  the  Establishment,  and  pre- 
vented, tor  many  years  at  least,  the  sepa- 
ration that  afterwards  took  place.  How- 
ever this  might  have  been,  the  attempt  to 
enforce  these  ceremonies  led  the  Puritans 
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to  esuiinine  more  closely,  than  they  had 
hitherto  done,  the  ground  of  that  authority 
so  arbitrarily  exercised  over  them.  The 
di^matic  Cartwright  assailed  Episcopacy 
with  great  boldness,  and  asserted  the 
Presbyterian  to  be  the  only  scriptural 
form  of  church  government.  The  cruelty 
and  intolerance  of  the  bishops  had  pro- 
duced a  directly  opposite  effect  from  what 
they  had  intended.  Instead  of  coercing 
the  non-conformists  into  submission,  a 
spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused ;  and,  as 
is  well  said  by  Hallam,  **  the  battle  nvas 
no  longer  to  be  fought  for  a  tippet  and  a 
surplioe,  but  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  interwoven  as  it  was  with  the 
temporal  constitution  of  England.*' 

The  first  church  formed  upon  Congre- 
gational principles,  of  whose  existence  we 
have  any  accurate  knowledge,  was  that 
established  by  Robert  Browne ;  but  it  was 
soon  broken  up,  and  Browne,  with  many 
of  his  congregation,  fled  to  Holland.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  England,  and  is 
said  by  some  historians  to  have  renounced 
the  principles  he  had  so  earnestly  main- 
tained. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
seems  to  have  been  openly  immoral  and 
dissolute.  The  church  planted  by  him  in 
Holland,  afler  his  departure,  fell  into  dis- 
sensions, and  soon  perished.  The  char- 
acter of  Browne  is  thus  drawn  by  Ban- 
crofl :  *«  The  most  noisy  advocate  of  the 
new  system  was  Browne ;  a  man  of  rash- 
ness, possessing  neither  true  courage  nor 
constancy ;  zealous,  but  fickle ;  dogmati- 
cal, but  shallow.  He  has  acquired  histo- 
rical notoriety,  because  his  hot-headed 
indiscretion  Urged  him  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  separation.  .  .  .  The  principles, 
of  which  the  intrepid  assertion  had  alone 
given  him  distinction,  lay  deeply  rooted 
in  the  public  mind ;  and  as  they  did  not 
draw  life  from  his  support,  they  did  not 
suffer  from  his  apostacy.** 

The  opinions  of  Browne  respecting 
church  polity  are  the  same  in  many  re- 
spects as  those  now  held  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  New  England.  He  main- 
tained,* "  that  each  church,  or  society  of 
Christians  meeting  in  one  place,  was  a 
body  corporate,  having  full  power  within 


*  I  abbreviate  from  Ponchard's  Hist  Cong. 
p.«47. 


itself  to  admit  and  exclude  members ;  to 
choose  and  ordain  ofiicers ;  and  when  the 
good  of  the  society  required  it,  to  depose 
them,  without  being  accountable  to  classis, 
convocations,  synods,  councils,  or  any 
jurisdiction  whatever."  He  denied  the 
supremacy  of  the  queen ;  and  the  claim 
of  the  Establishment  to  be  a  scriptural 
church.  He  declared  the  scriptures  to  be 
the  only  guide  in  all  matters  of  faith  and 
discipline.  The  labors  of  a  pastor  were 
to  be  confined  to  a  single  church,  and  be- 
yond its  bounds  hb  possessed  no  authority 
to  administer  the  ordinances.  One  church 
could  exercise  no  jurisdiction  over  another, 
except  so  far  as  to  advise  or  reprove  it,  or 
to  withdraw  its  fellowship  from  such  as 
walked  disorderly.  Five  orders,  or  offices, 
were  recognised  in  the  church :  those  of 
pastor,  teacher,  elder,  deacon,  and  widow ; 
but  he  did  not  allow  the  priesthood  to  be 
a  distinct  order  from  the  laity.  How  far 
these  views  have  been  since  modified,  will 
appear  hereafter. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  system  pro- 
rnulgated  by  Browne,  in  tracts  published 
by  him  in  1680,  and  in  1682.  The  sepa- 
rating line,  between  the  conforming  and 
the  non-conforming  Puritans,  now  became 
broad  and  distinct.  The  former,  recog- 
nising the  Church  of  England  as  a  true 
church,  and  unwilling  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Establishment,  demanded 
only  that  her  discipline  should  be  further 
reformed,  and  her  bishops  ranked  as  the 
head  of  the  presbyters.  Neither  by  the 
supporters  of  the  hierarchy,  nor  amongst 
this  class  of  the  Puritans,  was  the  great 
doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  recog- 
nised. A  different  standard  of  uniformity 
was  indeed  set  up  by  each ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  as 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  implicit  obedience 
required  to  the  decrees  of  synods,  as  in 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  The  non-con- 
forming Puritans  would  enter  into  no  com- 
promise with  the  Establishment.  They 
desired  its  total  overthrow,  with  all  its 
cumbrous  and  complex  machinery,  its 
ceremonies  and  its  forms;  and  to  build 
upon  iUi  ruins  churches  afler  the  simple, 
pure  model  of  the  Apostolic  days. 

The  first  martyrs  to  these  opinions  were 
two  clergymen,  Thacker  and  Cokking, 
who  were  executed  in  1583;  ostensibly 
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for  denymg  the  queen^s  supremacy,  but  id 
fact  for  dispersing  Browne's  tracts.  Ten 
years  aflerward,  Henry  Barrow  and  John 
Greenwood  were  put  to  death  for  non* 
conformity.  Barrow  was  somewhat  dis* 
tinguished  by  his  publications  in  defence 
of  his  sentiments ;  and  from  him  his  fol- 
lowers were  sometimes  called  Barrowists. 
Percy,  an  intimate  friend  of  Barrow  and 
Greenwood,  was  executed  soon  afler. 

In  1592  an  act  was  passed,  aimed  at 
the  separatists,  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  whoever,  over  the'  age  of  sixteen, 
should  refuse  to  attend  upon  common 
prayer  in  some  church  or  chapel,  for  the 
space  of  one  month,  should  be  imprisoned, 
and  if  still  refusing  to  conform,  should  be 
banished  the  realm.  This  law,  cruel  and 
oppressive  as  it  was,  was  yet  a  relief  to 
the  separatists,  who  had  long  languished 
in  prison,  and  who  now,  as  banished 
exiles,  might  hope  to  find  in  other  lands 
that  religious  freedom  which  was  denied 
them  in  their  own.  How  many  leA  Eng- 
land at  this  time  is  unknown,  most  of 
those  thus  banished  went  to  Holland ;  but 
even  by  the  Dutch,  who  at  that  time 
understood  and  practised,  far  better  than 
any  other  people,  the  principles  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  they  were  treated  with 
little  favor.  The  cause  of  this  ill-reception 
seems  to  have  been  the  slanders  spread 
abroad  respecting  them  by  the  English 
prelates,  by  which  the  Dutch  were  made 
to  believe  that  they  were  factious,  quarrel- 
some, and  enemies  to  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment. A  better  acquaintance  soon  re- 
moved these  bad  impressions,  and  churches 
were  planted  by  the  exiles  in  Amsterdam, 
Leyden,  and  several  .other  cities,  which 
continued  to  flourish  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  In  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  Parliament  on  the  passage  of  this  act. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  estimated  the  number 
of  Brownists  in  England  at  twenty  thou- 
sand, a  number,  probably,  short  of  the 
truth. 

The  separatists  who  remained  in  Eng- 
land were,  in  common  with  the  great  body 
of  the  Puritans,  much  more  kindly  treated, 
and  allowed  greater  liberty  of  conscience 
during  the  last  years  of  the  queen's  life. 
The  prelates,  ignorant  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  James,  her  successor,  were 
unwilling,  by   fresh  acts  of  severity,  to 


irritate  and  exasperate  their  non-conform- 
ing brethren.  James  had  been  educated 
in  tde  Presbyterian  faith,  and  the  Puritans 
fondly  hoped  that,  upon  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  free  permission  would  be  given 
them  to  worship  God  as  they  pleased. 
But  their  hopes  were  bitterly  dirappointed. 
Won  by  the  Ailsome  flatteries  of  the  bish- 
ops, and  made  to  believe  that  the  demands 
of  the  Puritans  were  alike  inconsistent 
with  the  preservation  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogatives,  James  was  even  more  op- 
pressive than  his  predecessor.  At  a  con- 
vocation held  in  1604,  of  which  the  bigoted 
Bancroft  was  president,  new  canons  were 
drawn  up,  by  which  conformity  was 
rigidly  enforced.  Excommunication,  with 
all  its  civil  penalties  and  disalnlities  was 
pronounced  against  any  one  who  should 
dare  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of  the 
established  church,  the  perfect  conformity 
of  all  its  rites  and  ceremonies  to  the  scrip- 
tures, or  the  lawfulness  of  its  government ; 
or  who  should  separate  from  its  commu- 
nion, and  assert  that  any  other  assembly 
or  congregation  was  a  true  or  lawful 
church.  To  these  canons,  by  a  royal 
proclamation,  dated  in  July,  1604,  all 
were  required  to  conform;  the  Puritan 
ministers  before  the  last  day  of  November, 
^^or  else  to  dispose  of  themselves  and 
families  some  other  way."  During  this 
year  between  throe  and  four  hundred  Pur- 
itan ministers  were  silenced  or  exiled,  and 
for  many  years  few  summers  passed  by 
in  which  numbers  did  not  seek  safety  in 
flight. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  we  first  meet 
the  name  of  John  Robinson,  who  has,  not 
inappropriately,  been  called  the  father  of 
modem  Congregationalism.  Of  his  early 
life  little  is  known.  Probably  he  was  at 
first  a  conforming  Puritan.  We  first  hear 
of  him  among  the  separatists,  as  the  pas- 
tor of  a  church  which  had  been  formed  in 
the  north  of  England  the  year  previous  to 
Elizabeth's  death.  Harassed  by  the  bish- 
ops, and  seeing  no  prospect  of  peace  at 
home,  he  and  his  congregation  determined 
to  leave  their  native  land,  and  fly  to  Hol- 
land. But  it  was  not  without  hazard  and 
suffering  that  they  were  able  to  leave  their 
own  country  behind  them  and  escape. 
The  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful  through 
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the  treachery  of  the  captain  of  their  yea- 
ael,  who  betrayed  their  plana  to  their  ene- 
miea,  and  the  whole  company  waa  im- 
priaoned  for  a  month.  Upon  the  aeoond 
attempt  a  part  of  the  church  reached  Am- 
sterdam in  safety.  Mr.  Robinson  and  the 
remainder  of  the  church,  made  another 
unsuccessful  attempt,  in  the  spring  of 
1008,  which  is  thus  graphically  described 
by  Bancroft :  ^  An  unfrequented  heath  in 
Lincolnshire  was  the  place  of  secret  meet- 
ing.  As  if  it  had  been  a  crime  to  escape 
frooi  peraecution,  the  embarkation  was  to 
be  knade  under  the  shelter  of  darkness. 
After  having  encountered  a  night  storm, 
just  as  a  boat  was  bearing  a  part  of  the 
emigrants  to  their  ship,  a  company  of 
horsemen  appeared  in  pursuit,  and  seized 
upon  the  helpless  women  and  children, 
who  had  not  yet  ventured  on  the  surf. 
Painful  it  was  to  see  the  heavy  case  of 
these  poor  women  in  distress  ;  what  weep- 
ing and  crying  on  every  side.  But  when 
they  were  apprehended,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  punish  and  imprison  wives  and 
children,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  they 
would  go  with  their  husbands  and  fathers. 
They  could  not  be  sent  home,  for  they  had 
no  home  to  go  to  1  so  that,  at  last,  the 
magistrates  were  *  glad  to  be  rid  of  them 
on  any  terms,'  *  though  in  the  mean  time 
they,  poor  souls,  endured  misery  enough.' 
Such  was  the  flight  of  Robinson  and 
Brewster,  and  their  followers,  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers." 

Mr.  Robinson  and  his  congregation, 
upon  their  arrival  in  Holland,  first  joined 
themselves  to  the  church  at  Amsterdam  ; 
but  owing  to  the  dissensions  that  had 
broken  out  amongst  its  members,  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  they  removed  to  Leyden. 
Amongst  the  companions  of  Mr.  Robinson 
were  several,  who  afterwards  played  dis- 
tinguished parts  in  the  settlement  of  New 
England.  Brewster  and  Bradford,  Carver 
and  Winslow,  are  names  which  can  never 
be  obliterated  from  the  page  of  our  history, 
or  forgotten  by  their  grateful  descend- 
ants. 

Some  of  them  were  men  of  fortune  and 
family ;  yet  so  poor  were  they  at  this  time, 
that  Brewster  became  a  printer,  Bradford 
a  silk-dyer,  and  many  of  the  others  learned 
mechanical  trades.  But  the  church  ra- 
pidly increased  by  new  immigrations  from 


England,  and  it  soon  numbered  three 
hundred  communicants. 

During  the  ten  years  that  succeeded, 
Mr.  RoMnaon  published  several  contro- 
versial works,  mostly  in  explanation,  or 
defence,  of  his  peculiar  views.  He  also 
engaged  in  a  public  dispute  with  Episco- 
pius,  the  champk>n  of  the  Arminians,  at 
the  request  of  the  Calvinistic  professors  in 
the  University  of  Leyden.  If  we  may 
rely  upon  Gov.  Bradford,  the  Arminians 
had  little  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  result. 

The  principles  of  the  church  at  Leyden 
are  thus  summed  up  in  Belknap's  Life  of 
Robinson,  so  far  as  regards  church  go- 
vernment, and  the  sacraments.  In  tlwir 
doctrinal  creed  they  were  strictly  Calvin- 
istic. 

1.  That  no  church  ought  to  consist  of 
more  members  than  can  conveniently 
meet  together  for  worship  and  discipline. 

2.  That  any  church  of  Christ  is  to  con- 
sist only  of  such  as  appear  to  believe  in, 
and  obey  him. 

3.  That  any  competent  number  of  such 
have  a  right,  when  conscience  obliges 
them,  to  form  themselves  into  a  distinct 
church. 

4.  That  this  incorporation  is  by  some 
contract  or  covenant,  express  or  implied. 

5.  That,  being  thus  incorporated,  they 
have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  officers. 

6.  That  these  officers  are  pastors  or 
teaching  elders,  ruling  elders,  and  dea- 
cons. 

7.  That  elders  being  choseji,  and  or- 
dained, have  no  power  to  rule  the  church, 
but  by  consent  of  the  brethren. 

8.  That  all  elders,  and  all  churches, 
are  equal  in  respect  of  powers  and  privi- 
leges. 

9.  With  respect  to  ordinances,  they 
hold  that  baptism  is  to  be  administered  to 
visible  believers  and  their  infant  children ; 
but  they  admitted  only  the  children  of 
communicants  to  baptism.  That  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  roccivod  sitting  at 
the  table.  (Whilst  they  were  in  Holland 
they  receiired  it  every  Lord's  day.)  That 
ecclesiastical  censures  wore  wholly  spirit- 
ual, and  not  to  be  accompanied  with  tem- 
poral penalties. 

10.  They  admitted  no  holy  days  but 
the  Christian  sabbath,  though  th<*y  had 
occasionally  days  of  fasting  and  thanks- 
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giving;  and  linally,  thoy  reDounced  all 
right  of  hum  in  invention  or  imposition  in 
religious  matters. 

Mr.  Robinson's  opinions  respecting  the 
Church  of  England  sjcm  about  this  time 
to  have  undergone  some  change.  At  the 
commenoement  of  his  ministry  among  the 
separatists,  in  common  with  Browne,  he 
denounced  that  church  as  essentially  anti- 
christian,  and  would  neither  regard  her 
members  as  brethren,  nor  hear  her  minis* 
ters  preach.  How  far  his  opinions  were 
modified  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  Bay- 
lis  says  of  him,  ^*  that  he  ruined  the  rigid 
separatists,  allowing  the  lawfulness  of 
communicoting  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  word  and  prayers,  thoagh  not 
in  the  sacraments  and  discipline ;  that  he 
was  the  principal  overthrower  of  the 
Brownists,  and  became  the  author  of  in- 
dependency.'* Gov.  Winslow  says,  "  Mr. 
Robinson  was  always  against  a  separation 
from  any  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  hold- 
ing communion  with  the  reformed  churches 
both  in  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands; that  the  church  at  Leyden  made 
no  schism  or  separation  from  the  reformed 
churches,  but,  as  occasion  afforded,  held 
communion  with  them."  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Robinson  was  ever  willing 
to  admit,  that  the  Church  of  England,  as 
a  national  establishment,  was  a  Christian 
church,  although  he  communed  with  its 
individual  members. 

In  the  year  1617,  Mr.  Robinson  and 
his  church  began  to  think  of  a  removal  to 
America.  The  reasons,  that  mainly  in- 
duced them  to  take  this  step,  were  the  dis- 
soluteness of  manners  that  prevailed  in 
Holland,  and  the  consequent  danger  of 
contamination  to  which  their  children 
were  exposed.  They  hoped  that,  on  the 
wild  shores  of  North  America,  thoy  might 
be  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the 
natives,  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  a 
state,  where  they  might  worship  Grod  with 
none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid. 
Afler  some  discussion  as  to  the  place 
where  they  should  settle,  Vi|ginia  was 
fixed  upon.  Two  of  their  number  were 
accordingly  sent  to  treat  with  the  Virginia 
company.  Rut  the  company,  though  de- 
sirous that  they  should  settle  upon  their 
territory,  could  not  assure  them  of  liberty 
of  conscience.      A  connivance,   if  they 


carried  themselves  peaceably,  was  pro- 
mised by  the  archbishop,  but  an  open 
toleration  was  refused.  Afler  much  ne- 
gotiation, a  patent  was  at  last  obtained  in 
1619;  and  by  a  contract  with  some  mer- 
chants in  London,  sufficient  pecuniary  re- 
sources were  obtained  to  enable  them  to 
undertake  the  voyage. 

The  vessels  not  being  sufficiently  large 
to  carry  the  whole  congregation,  Mr. 
Robinson  remained  with  the  majority  at 
Leyden,  and  Elder  Brewster  accompanied 
the  einigrants.  At  their  departure  Mr. 
Robinson  preached  a  sermon,  which 
showed  a  spirit  of  mildness  and  tolerance 
truly  wonderful  in  that  age,  and  which 
many,  who  claim  to  be  the  ministers  of 
God,  would  do  well  to  imitate  in  this. 
**  Brethren,  we  are  quickly  to  part  from 
one  another,  and  whether  I  may  ever  live 
to  see  your  faces  on  earth  any  more,  the 
God  of  heaven  only  knows ;  but  whether 
the  Lord  hath  appointed  that  or  not,  I 
charge  you,  before  God  and  his  blessed 
angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  further  than 
you  have  sten  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  If  God  reveal  any  thing  to  you 
by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as 
ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to 
receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I 
am  fully  persuaded,  I  am  very  confident, 
that  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break 
forth  out  of  his  holy  Word.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  con- 
dition of  the  reformed  churches,  who  arc 
come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go 
at  present  no  further  than  the  instruments 
of  their  reformation.  The  Lutherans  can- 
not be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther 
saw.  Whatever  part  of  his  will  our  good 
God  has  revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will 
rather  die  than  embrace  it ;  and  the  Cal- 
vinists  you  see  stick  fast  where  they  were 
lefl  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  yet 
saw  not  all  things. 

**  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented, 
for  though  they  were  burning  and  shining 
lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated 
not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  but 
were  they  now  living  would  be  as  ready 
to  embrace  further  light,  as  that  which 
they  first  received.  I  beseech  you  to  re- 
member that  it  is  an  article  of  your  church 
covenant,  that  you  shall  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known 
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to  you,  from  the  vmtten  word  of  God. 
Remember  that,  and  every  other  article 
of  your  sacred  covenant*  But  I  must  here 
withal  exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you 
receive  as  truUi.  Examine  it,  consider  it, 
and  compare  it  with  other  scriptures  of 
truth,  before  you  receive  it,  for  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  Christian  world  should 
come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  anti- 
christian  darkness,  and  that  perfection  of 
knowledge  shoukl  break  forth  at  once.  I 
must  advise  you  to  abandon,  avoid,  and 
shake  off  the  name  of  Brownists :  it  is  a 
mere  nickname,  and  a  htfnd  for  the  mak- 
ing religion,  and  the  friends  of  religion, 
ochouB  to  the  Christian  world.  Unto  this 
end  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  if  some 
godly  minister  would  go  with  you,  or 
come  to  you  before  you  can  have  any 
company.  For  there  will  be  no  difier- 
ence  between  the  unconformable  ministers 
and  you,  when  you  come  to  the  practice 
of  evangelical  ordinances  out  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  I  would  wish  you  by  all  means 
to  close  with  the  godly  people  of  England  ; 
study  union  with  them  in  all  things,  where- 
ever  you  can  have  it  without  sin,  rather 
than  in  the  least  measure  to  effect  a  divi- 
sion or  separation  from  them." 

After  leaving  Holland,  Elder  Brewster, 
and  that  portion  of  the  church  which  ac- 
companied him,  set  sail  for  America ;  but 
because  of  the  unseaworthiness  of  one  of 
their  vessels,  were  obliged  to  turn  back  to 
Plymouth.  Again  they  set  sail,  and  again 
returned.  Leaving  the  discouraged  and 
disaffected  behind,  the  remainder,  in  all  a 
hundred  souls,  in  a  single  ship,  for  the 
last  time,  set  forth  to  find  a  new  home  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness. 

The  church  planted  by  these  exiles  at 
Plymouth,  was  the  first  church  organized 
in  New  England.  To  repeat  the  story  of 
their  privations  and  sufl[erings  would  only 
be  to  repeat  what  every  one  is  already 
familiar  with.  For  ten  years  they  strug- 
gled on  with  unabated  hope,  strong  in 
their  confidence  of  the  protection  of  Hea- 
ven. In  1629  a  new  settlement  was 
made  at  Salem.  These  emigrants  were 
Puritans,  but  had  never  been  ranked 
amongst  the  separatists.  Their  principles 
of  church  government  were  essentially 
the  same  with  those  of  the  church  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  a  harmonious  intercourse  soon 


commenced  between  the  two  settlements, 
which  was  never  interrupted.  Very  soon 
afler  the  arrival  of  the  emigrants  at  Salem,- 
a  day  was  appointed  for  the  organization 
of  a  church.  The  day  was  spent  in  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  and  thirty  persons  gave 
their  assent  .to  a  confession  of  faith  and 
covenant.  A  day  was  also  set  apart  for 
the  trial  and  choice  of  a  pastor  and  teacher. 
Says  Bradford :  *^  The  forenoon  they  spent 
in  prayer  and  teaching;  the  afternoon 
about  the  trial  and  election,  choosing  Mr. 
Skelton  pastor, and  Mr.  Higginson  teacher; 
and  they  accepting,  Mr.  Higginson,  with 
three  or  four  more  of  the  gravest  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  lay  their  hands  on 
Mr.  Skelton,  with  solemn  prayer.  Then 
Mr.  Skelton  did  the  like  upon  Mr.  Higgin- 
son ;  and  another  day  is  appointed  for  the 
choice  of  elders.*'  By  invitation,  a  dele- 
gation from  Plymouth  was  present  at  the 
ceremony.  It  should  perhaps  be  stated 
here,  that  both  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson had  been  previously  ordained  by 
bishops  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  settlers  at  Salem  expressly  denied 
themselves  to  be  separatists ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  rather  a  denial  of  their  name, 
than  of  their  principles.  "The  New 
England  Puritans,"  says  Hutchinson, 
"  when  at  full  liberty  went  the  full  length, 
which  the  separatists  did  in  England." 
So  Bradford  in  his  History  of  Massachu- 
setts says,  "  That  Mr.  Skelton,  and  Mr. 
Endicott,  were  entirely  in  sentiment  with 
the  Plymouth  church,  as  to  the  errors  and 
corruptions  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  the  propriety  of  a  separation  from  it. 
They  were  agreed  as  to  the  real  indepen- 
dence of  the  churches,  and  the  perfect 
equality  of  their  ministers  or  pastors." 
Between  the  church  of  Plymouth,  and  the 
churches  subsequently  formed  at  Boston 
and  Dorchester,  there  at  all  times  existed 
a  strong  friendship;  and  the  Rev.  John 
Colton  in  1633  addressed  his  friends  at* 
Boston,  "  to  take  council  with  their  Chris- 
tian brethren  of  Plymouth,  and  do  nothing 
to  mjure  or  offend  them." 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  to 
Mr.  Robinson  and  his  church,  at  Ley  den 
in  the  old  world,  and  at  Plymouth  in  the 
new,  we  owe  the  first  modern  develop- 
ments of  the  principles  of  the  Congrega- 
tional polity.    To  their  example  and  suc- 
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oes8  were,  no  doubt,  owing  all  the  anibse- 
quent  religious  settlements  of  New  Eng- 
land. That  all  their  distinctive  opinions 
respecting  church  government  should  have 
been  adopted  by  those  who  at  first  divided 
them,  is  an  honorable  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  their  logic ;  and  a  proper 
reward  of  that  firmness  of  purpose,  which 
led  them,  years  before,  to  separate  them- 
selves fifom  the  rest  of  their  Puritan 
brethren.  All  the  early  emigrants  were 
Congregationalists  in  discipline.  To  them 
the  Scriptures  were  a  perfect  pattern 
IB  government  and  worship,  as  well  as  in 
fakh  and  doctrine,  and  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment they  looked  for  the  model  after  which 
every  church  was  to  be  formed. 

For  several  years  after  the  landing  of 
the  Plymouth  exiles.  Elder  Brewster  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  except 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  but 
steadily  refused  to  be  ordained.  In  1625 
Mr.  Robinson  died,  and  after  his  death, 
the  church  at  Leyden  was  dissolved,  a 
part  going  to  Amsterdam,  and  a  part 
afterwards  joining  their  friends  at  Ply- 
mouth. At  the  end  of  ten  years  the 
colony  contained  only  three  hundred  souls, 
and  its  growth  was  slow  compared  with 
the  growth  of  its  sister  settlements. 

In  1630  a  church  was  oi^anited  in 
Charlestown.  Hutchinson  thus  describes 
the  proceedings :  "  At  Charlestown  the 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  the  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  80th  day  of  July, 
the  fast  day,  entered  into  a  church  cove- 
nant ;  two  days  after,  they  allowed  five 
more  to  join  them  ;  and  so  others,  from 
time  to  time.  At  length  they  in  form 
chose  Mr.  Wilson  for  their  minister,  and 
ordained  him  ;  but  all  joined  in  a  protesta- 
tion, that  it  was  not  a  renouncing  of  the 
minisiry  he  received  in  England,  but  that 
it  was  a  confirmation  in  consequence  of 
the  election."  Similar  modes  of  organiza- 
tion seem  to  have  followed  in  the  other 
colonics,  and  distinct  churches  were 
formed  in  each,  one  after  another.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  any 
uniform  plan  of  church  government,  until 
Mr.  Colton's  arrival  in  1638.  To  him 
was  owing  the  introduction  of  some  general 
plans  embracing  all  the  churches,  "which 
from  that  time  took  the  name  of  Congre- 
gational." 


In  1683  a  new  church  was  formed  at 
Duxbury,  by  colonization  from  the  church 
at  Plymouth ;  and  others  were  soon  afler- 
wards  formed  at  Marshfield,  Eastham, 
and  other  places  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
the  same  manner  Connecticut  was  settled 
in  1685,  by  colonies  from  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

To  give  in  detail  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  separate  plantations  is  impos- 
sible in  the  limits  to  which  this  outline  is 
necessarily  confined  ;  and  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  those  events  in  which 
colonies  generally  were  interested. 

For  near  a  hundred  years  after  the 
planting  of  the  colonies,  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  their  ecclesiastical  from  their 
political  history.  A  history  of  the  churches 
is  a  history  of  the  plantations.  Without 
intending  it,  and  indeed  with  principles  in 
their  full  developme^it  essentially  hostile  to 
any  connection  between  the  state  and  the 
church,  the  Pilgrims  so  blended  together 
religious  and  political  institutions,  that 
both  religious  and  political  liberty  grew 
sickly  and  feeble  from  the  unnatural  union. 

Impelled  solely  in  their  emigration  by 
pious  considerations,  civil  freedom  had  a 
subordinate  place  in  their  esteem.  First 
of  all,  they  wished  liberty  to  worship  Grod 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. The  form  of  their  government, 
and  their  rights  under  it,  were  but  a 
secondary  matter.  But  the  forms  of 
church  government,  which  they  consid- 
ered scriptural,  were  democratic,  and  their 
political  institutions  naturally  took  the 
same  form.  There  were  few  at  first  to  be 
found  who  were  not  members  of  some 
church;  and  therefore  the  laws  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  matters  were,  in  effect, 
binding  upon  the  whole  community.  To 
deprive  all  but  church  members  of  the 
privileges  of  freemen,  would  in  our  day 
be  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  ;  yet  it 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  to  have  been  so 
at  that  time,  when  ninety-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  were  ranked  in  that  class.  From 
this  preponderance  of  one  class  and  one 
interest,  is  to  be  traced  that  intolerant 
spirit,  which  showed  itself  in  the  restric- 
tions of  suffrage,  and  the  persecutions  of 
the  Anabaptists  and  Quakers.  The  errors 
of  our  pilgrim  fathers  consisted,  not  in 
the  original  character  of  the  institutions 
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tBey  founded,  but  in  their  refusal  so  to 
modify  them,  so  as  to  meet  the  changing 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Where  all 
are  .of  one  mind,  there  can  be  no  oppres- 
sion. It  is  only  where  the  partisans  of 
new  opinions  appear,  that  tolerance  can  be 
exercised.  The  Puritans  of  New  England 
were  intolerant,  because  they  did  not  see, 
that  the  colonists  of  1660  were  not'  the 
emigrants  of  1630;  they  united  the  state 
and  the  church,  because  they  forgot  that 
the  church  had  ceased  to  be  the  state. 

It  is  by  keeping  these  facts  in  mind  that 
we  are  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  those 
transactions  which  are  seemingly  inexpli- 
cable :  their  dislike  to  the  interference  of 
the  General  Court  in  religions  matters, 
and  their  admission  of  the  right  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  exercise  coercive  power 
when  churches  grew  schismatical ;  their 
intrepid  assertion  of  the  principles  of  po- 
litical liberty  in  their  relations  with  Great 
Britian,  and  their  arbitrary  proceedings 
towards  Roger  Williams  and  his  follow- 
ers. 

For  many  years  the  ministers  depended 
upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
hearers  for  their  support.  It  was  not  until 
1655  that  any  legislative  proceedings  were 
bad  in  respect  to  their  maintenance.  It 
was  at  first  ordered,  that  if  any  should 
refuse  to  pay,  the  magistrates  should  use 
such  means  as  should  put  them  upon  their 
duty.  But  this  failing  of  its  intended  effect, 
it  was  soon  afler  ordered,  that  the  ministers 
should  be  supported  by  a  tax  assessed 
upon  the  congregations. 

Among  the  remarkable  events  of  this 
early  period  were  the  trial  and  banishment 
of  Roger  Williams.  There  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary 
man  a  strange  confusion  of  opinions, 
which  manifested  itself  both  in  his  lan- 
guage and  his  actions.  Whilst  to  him  is 
due  the  glory  of  having  first  promulgated 
the  great  principle,  that  there  should  be  a 
general  and  unlimited  toleration  for  all 
religions ;  and  that  to  punish  men  for 
mn Iters  of  conscience  was  persecution : 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  held,  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  good  men  to  join  in  family 
prayer  with  those  they  judged  unregene- 
rate,  or  at  the  communion  table  with  those 
who  did  not  perfectly  agree  with  them  in 
their  religious  sentiments.  He  was  banish- 


ed, much  to  the  discontent  of  the  people 
of  Salem,  with  whom  he  was  very  popu- 
lar, and  where  he  had  made  many  con- 
verts. He  retired  to  Providence,  which 
was  without  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  there  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
state  in  which  unlimited  toleration  pre- 
vailed. 

A  dispute  that  arose  at  this  time  in  con- 
sequence of  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Williams, 
strongly  marks  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
One  of  his  followers,  in  the  ardor  of  his 
zeal,  cut  from  the  king's  colors  the  cross. 
For  this  he  was  reprimanded  and  turned 
out  of  his  office ;  but  the  public  mind 
being  divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  and  several  pamphlets  having 
been  written  on  the  subject,  the  matter 
was  at  last  settled  by  a  compromise :  the 
cross  being  retained  in  the  banners  of 
castles  and  ships,  but  omitted  in  those  of 
the  trained  bands,  or  militia. 

In  1637  began  the  famous  ecclesiastical 
controversy  respecting  Antinomianism. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  promulgator  and 
chief  defender  of  Antinomian  tenets,  seems 
to  have  maintained,  according  to  the  sum- 
mary of  her  opinions  in  Neal,  "  that  be- 
lievers in  Christ  are  personally  united  with 
the  spirit  of  God ;  that  commands  to  work 
out  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  be- 
long to  none  but  such  as  are  under  the 
covenant  of  works ;  that  sanctification  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  of  a  good  state ;  and 
that  immediate  revelations  about  future 
events  are  to  be  believed  as  equally  infal- 
lible with  the  scriptures."  These  opinions 
soon  became  the  absorbing  topics  of  dis- 
cussion, and  divided  the  whole  colony  into 
two  parties,  such  as  were  for  a  covenant 
of  works,  and  such  as  were  for  a  covenant 
of  grace.  As  the  quarrel  continued  to 
rage  with  constantly  increasing  violence, 
a  synod  was  called,  which  met  at  New- 
town. This  was  the  first  synod  convened 
in  New  England.  It  was  composed  of  the 
ministers  and  messengers  or  delegates  of 
the  several  churches.  There  were  also 
present  certain  magistrates,  "  who  were 
allowed  not  only  to  hear,  but  to  speak  if 
they  had  a  mind."  The  synod  unani- 
mously condemned  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
opinions.  But  she  and  her  followers,  not 
being  satisfied  with  this  decision,  and  con- 
tinuing to  promulgate,  with  new  zeal,  their 
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sentiments,  recourse  was  had  to  the  civil 
power,  and  she  was  banished  to  Rhode 
Island.  She  subsequently  retired  to  the 
territory  of  New  Amsterdam,  where  she 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  a  clergyman  of  Boston  who 
had  embraced  her  opinions,  subsequently 
renounced  them,  and  her  party,  at  least  in 
name,  became  extinct. 

In  163d  was  founded  Harvard  College. 
The  origin  of  this  institution  was  the  need 
which  our  ancestors  felt  of  a  body  of  men 
educated  in  the  country,  who  might  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  had  been  educated  in 
England.  Nothing  marks  more  strongly 
the  value  which  they  had  placed  upon 
learning,  and  the  esteem  with  which  they 
r^rded  learned  men,  than  iheir  early 
em>rts  and  sacrifices  to  sustain  this  col- 
lege, and  to  establish  common  schools  in 
all  the  plantatioi^  Reference  was  no 
doubt  at  tirst  had,  mainly,  to  the  education 
of  clergymen,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
foundation  of  Yale  College ;  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  early  graduates  of  both 
these  institutions,  became  pastors  in  the 
various  colonies.  As  early  as  1646, 
common  schools  were  established  by  law, 
and  provision  was  made  for  their  support 
in  all  the  towns  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts.  No  provision  was  made 
in  Plymouth  till  some  years  afler,  but  the 
children  were  taught  by  teachers  employed 
by  the  parents. 

In  1642,  in  answer  to  an  application 
made  from  Virginia,  to  the  General  Court, 
for  ministers  o^  the  gospel,  three  ministers 
were  sent ;  but  the  legislature  of  that  co- 
lony immediately  passing  an  act  that  no 
clergymen  be  permitted  to  officiate,  under 
the  penalty  of  banishment,  but  one  or- 
dained by  some  bishop  in  England,  and 
who  should  subscribe  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  established  church,  they  were 
obliged  to  return.  This  law  shows  that 
the  clergymen  of  Virginia  were  no  more 
inclined  to  tolerate  dissenters  than  the  New 
England  Puritans.  Indeed  the  former 
seem  to  have  been  wiser  in  their  intoler- 
ance, for  they  passed  precautionary  laws 
against  the  Puritans  before  there  were  any 
in  their  colony.  But  the  congregation 
collected  by  these  ministers  continued  to 
flourish  for  a  number  of  years,  although 
under  circumstances  of  great  discourage- 


ment. The  pastor  and'  teachers  were 
banished,  some  of  the  members  impri- 
soned, and  many  disarmed,  which,  says 
an  old  writer,  "  was  very  harsh  in  such  a 
country,  where  the  h»^then  lie  around 
them."* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pilgrims  were 
equally  intolerant  to  the  Episcopalians, 
who  were  not  allowed  publicly  to  observe 
their  forms  of  worship.  Probably,  in 
both  colonies,  religious  bigotry  was  made 
more  cruel  by  their  dislike  of  each  other's 
political  opinions:  Virginia  adhering  to 
the  king,  and  New  England  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

About  this  time  Elder  Brewster  died  at 
Plymouth.  No  man  in  her  early  history 
deserves  to  hold  a  higher  place  in  the 
grateful  recollections  of  the  people  of  New 
England.  In  early  life  he  had  been  secre- 
tary to  Davison,  Queen  Elizabeth's  minis- 
ter to  Scotland  and  Holland,  in  which 
capacity  he  very  much  distinguished  him- 
self. He  inherited  considerable  wealth, 
but  spent  it  freely  to  supply  the  wants  of^ 
his  poor  persecuted  companions.  In  com- 
mon with  them,  he  suffered  the  severest 
privations,  at  Leyden  and  at  Plymouth ; 
yet,  says  Baylis,  ^*  He  possessed  that 
happy  elasticity  of  mind,  which  could  ac- 
commodate itself  with  cheerfulness  to  all 
circumstances.  Destitute  of  meat,  of  fish, 
and  of  bread,  over  his  simple  meal  of 
clams,  would  he  return  thanks  to  the  Liord, 
that  could  suck  up  the  abundance  of  the 
seas,   and  of  the   treasures   hid   in   the 


The  restrictions  which  were  placed  on 
the  rights  of  suffrage  caused  much  dis- 
content in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the 
General  Court,  complaining  that  so  many 
of  the  citizens  were  debarred  from  having 
a  voteSh  the  elections,  and  from  holding 
office ;  ^nd  also  that  so  many  "  good 
people,  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," are  prohibited  the  Lord's  supper, 
because  they  will  not  subscribe  the  church's 
covenant,  and  yet "  are  compelled  on  Lord's 
day  to  appear  at  the  congregation."  They 
prayed  for  liberty  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  not  scandalous  in 
their  lives  and  conversation,  to  be  received 


*  Hawk's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Virginia 
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into  the  churches ;  or  else  **  that  liberty 
be  granted  them  to  settle  themselves  in  a 
church  way,  according  to  the  Reformation 
in  England  and  Scotland  f  *  with  a  threat 
of  an  appeal  to  the  Parliament  if  their 
petition  should  be  refused.  The  General 
Court  immediately  ordered  the  petitioners 
to  be  fined  and  imprisoned ;  and  the  peo- 
ple sustained  the  court  by  electing  their 
president,  Mr.  Winthrc^,  govenior  every 
year  aAer  as  long  as  he  lived.  This 
severity,  which  no  one  can  justify,  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  threat 
of  the  petitioners,  the  Pilgrims  being  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  of  any  appeals  to  Eng- 
land, which  might  authorize  the  Pariia- 
ment  to  interfere  in  the  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters of  the  colonies. 

In  1648,  the  second  synod  was  held,  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Court  This  assumption  of  a 
right  on  the  part  of  the  Court  to  call  these 
assemblies,  was  much  complained  of  by 
the  deputies  of  the  congregations,  who 
were  apprehensive  lest  the  magistrates 
should  regard  this  as  a  precedent  for  the 
exercise  of  their  power  in  more  important 
matters.  But  when  it  was  represented 
that  it  was  a  request  and  not  a  command 
of  the  General  Court,  and  that  the  decisions 
of  the  synod  were  not  judicial,  but  merely 
advisory,  the  deputies  consented  to  meet. 

At  this  synod  an  unanimous  vote  was 
passed  in  these  words :  "  This  synod 
having  perused  and  considered  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  published  by  the  late  re- 
verend assembly  in  England,  do  judge  it 
to  be  very  holy,  orthodox,  and  judicious 
in  all  matters  of  faith,  and  do,  therefore, 
fully  and  freely  consent  thereto,  for  the 
substance  thereof;  only  in  those  things 
which  have  respect  unto  church  govern- 
ment  and  disciplino,  we  refer  ourselves  to 
the  platform  of  church  discipline  agreed 
upon  by  this  present  assembly.**  The 
platform  here  referred  to  is  the  one  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Cambridge  Platform. 
This  instrument,  to  which  I  shall  more 
particularly  refer  hereafter,  was  in  some 
sort  re^irded  as  the  federal  constitution 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  It  never 
was  established  at  Plymouth,  by  act  of 
government,  but  was  generally  conformed 
to  in  practice.  Previous  to  this  synod  the 
churches   of   Nrw   England   had  never 


agreed  upon  any  uniform  scheme  of  disci- 
pline. 

Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  this  synod 
the  Anabaptists  appeared  in  Massachu- 
setts, who  were  followed,  afler  a  brief  in- 
terval, by  the  Quakers.  The  former 
were  banished  from  Massachusetts,  and  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  General  Court, 
forbidding  any  one  to  advocate  their  prin- 
ciples under  tlie  penalty  of  banishment. 
Mr.  Dunstar,  who  had  embraced  these 
opinions,  resigned  his  office  as  President 
of  Harvard  College.  It  seems  a  little 
singular  that  Mr.  Chauncey  should  have 
been  chosen  to  succeed  him,  entertaining, 
as  he  did,  the  same  opinions  in  substance 
as  Mr.  Dunstar.  The  Baptists  were  more 
favorably  received  in  the  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth, where  they  settled  the  town  of 


The  Quakers  first  appeared  in  165A ; 
two  women  from  Barbadoes,  who  on  their 
arrival,  says  Neal,  **  were  put  in  prison, 
and  examined  by  proper  perrons  for  to- 
kens of  witchcraft."  They  were  sent 
back  to  Barbadoes,  but  others  soon  ar-' 
rived.  On  being  ordered  to  quit  the  ju- 
risdiction, they  refused,  and  the  irritated 
magistrate  proceeded  to  great  severities. 
Some  were  whipped,  some  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, and  others  bcmished.  Nothing 
daunted  by  their  sufferings,  those  who 
had  been  banished  returned.  A  law  was 
at  last  passed,  punishing  all  who  should 
thus  return,  with  death.  This  law  was 
carried  by  one  vote  in  the  Court  of  De- 
puties, but  it  never  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  people.  Under  its  provisions 
three  Quakers  were  executed. 

For  these  barbarous  proceeding  no  valid 
apology  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be, 
offered.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  they  erred  with  others.  King  Charles, 
in  a  letter  to  Massachusetts,  says  :  "  We 
cannot  be  understood  hereby  to  direct,  or 
wish,  that  any  indulgence  should  be  shown 
to  those  persons  commonly  called  Qua- 
kers.*' Nor  were  the  principles  of  reli- 
gious toleration  better  appreciated,  or  prac- 
tised, in  other  countries.  But  to  this  re- 
mark Rhode  Island  fbhns  a  most  honora- 
ble exception.  In  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven,  also,  the  Quakers  suffered  but 
little.  By  degrees  these  sanguinary  laws 
of  Massachusetts  fell  into  disuse. 
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In  1661,  arose  the  debates  coDoeraing 
the  right  of  the  grandchildren  of  church 
members  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 
The  dispute  began  in  Connecticut,  several 
years  before,  in  one  of  the  churches  at 
Hartford.  It  originated  in  the  same  cause, 
that  has  been  already  spoken  of,  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  but  church  members  from 
the  privileges  of  freemen.  This  exclu- 
sion, little  complained  of  at  first,  when 
few  were  to  be  found  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  churches,  became  regarded  as  a  heavy 
grievance,  when  the  number  of  those, 
thus  excluded,  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  new  emigrants  no  longer 
actuated  by  religious  considerations.  It 
was  therefore  demanded,  that  all,  who 
wore  not  openly  unworthy,  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  church  witfiout  being  re- 
quired to  profess  a  change  of  heart ;  and 
also  all  baptized  persons,  and  all  who  had 
been  members  of  ctiurches  elsewhere.  As 
a  step  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends, 
it  was  claimed,  that  all  the  children  of 
those  who  bad  been  baptized,  upon  own- 
ing the  covenant,  should  tliemselves  be 
baptized.  It  was  apparent,  that  to  yield 
to  these  demands,  would  be  destructive  to 
vital  piety  in  the  churches,  and  they  were 
therefore  strenuously  opposed. 

The  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
colony  of  New  Haven,  called  a  council, 
which  met  in  1657.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion respecting  the  subjects  of  baptism,  it 
was  decided  by  the  council,  that  those 
who,  being  grown  up  to  years  of  discretion, 
of  Uabieless  life,  and  understanding  the 
grounds  of  religion,  should  own  the  cove- 
nant made  with  their  parents,  by  entering 
thereinto  in  their  own  proper  persons, 
should  have  the  ordinance  of  baptism  ad- 
ministered to  their  children. 

This  decision  not  being  r^arded  as  sa- 
tisfectory,  and  the  disputes  raging  more 
fiercely  than  ever :  a  synod  was  called  at 
Boston,  to  which  the  same  questions  were 
propounded  that  had  boen  previously  dis- 
cussed in  the  council.  The  answer  re- 
specting the  proper  subjects  of  baptism, 
was  in  substance  the  same ;  and  it  was 
held,  that  all  baptized  persons  were  to  be 
considered  members  of  the  church,  and  if 
not  openly  dissolute,  admitted  to  all  its 
privileges,  except  partaking  of  the  Lmrd's 


Supper.  This  decision  of  the  synod  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Chauncey, 
President  of  Hiarvard  College,  Increase 
Mather,  and  others  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed ministers  in  the  colonies.  It  was  justly 
judged  by  them,  that  to  admit  unregene- 
rate  persons  into  the  pale  of  the  church, 
would  be  most  pernicious  to  the  interests 
of  true  religion. 

The  result  seemed  to  justify  their  fears. 
In  Hartford,  in  one  month,  192  persons 
took  the  covenant,  comprising  almost  all 
the  young  people  in  the  congregation. 
The  number  of  those  in  full  communion 
was  small.*  "  Correct  moral  deportment, 
with  a  profession  of  correct  doctrinal  opin- 
ions, and  a  desire  for  regeneration,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  only  qualifications 
fer  admission  to  the  communion.  This 
innovation,  though  not  as  yet  publicly  ad- 
vocated by  any,  there  b  conclusive  proof, 
had  become  quite  extensive  in  practice, 
previously  to  1679.  The  churches  soon 
came  to  consist,  in  many  places,  very  con- 
siderably of  unregenerate  persons;  of 
those  who  regarded  themselves,  and  were 
regarded  by  others,  as  unregenerate.  Of 
all  these  things  the  consequence  was,  that 
within  thirty  years  afler  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  clergy  throughout  the 
country  were  either  only  speculatively 
correct,  or  to  some  extent  actually  erro- 
neous in  their  religious  opinions — main- 
taining regularly  the  forms  of  religion,  but 
in  some  instances  having  well-nigh  lost, 
and  in  others,  it  is  to  be  feared,  having 
never  felt,  its  power." 

One  of  the  warmest  defenders  of  the 
Half-way  Covenant,  as  it  was  called,  was 
Mr.  Stoddard,  minister  at  Northampton, 
who  carried  on  a  public  controversy  re- 
specting it,  with  Increase  Mather,  of  Bos- 
ton. He  maintained,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  unconverted  persons  to  come  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  *'  though  they  knew  that 
they  had  no  true  goodness,  or  gospel  holi- 
ness." His  grandson.  President  Ekl wards, 
at  first  adopted  his  opinions,  but  subse- 
quently renounced  them ;  and  wrote  with 
great  ability  to  disprove  them.  The  Half^ 
way  Covenant  continued  to  be  used  for 


*  Bncyelopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  ar- 
ticle Coagregatkxialists. 
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many  yean ;  but  after  a  bitter  experience 
of  the  pernicious  consequences  attending 
it,  it  was  laid  aside  in  all  the  orthodox 
Congregational  churcheai. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
many  of  the  ejected  ministers  sought  a 
refuge  in  New  England.  For  the  twenty 
years  previous,  there  had  been  but  little 
emigration  to  the  oc^onies,  the  Parliament 
tolerating  at  home  all  sects  but  the  Episco- 
palians. 

The  persecutions  against  the  Quakers 
still  continuing,  though  with  much  less 
severity  than  at  first,  a  letter  was  written 
in  1669,  by  Dr.  Goodwin,  and  Dr.  Owen, 
and  others  of  the  leading  Independents  in 
England,  to  Massachusetts,  recommending 
them  **  to  put  an  end  to  the  sufterings  and 
confinement  of  the  persons  censured,  and 
to  restore  them  to  their  former  liberty ; 
and  to  allow  them  to  practise  the  princi- 
jples  of  their  dissent,  if  unaccompanied 
I  with  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace." 
The  tolerant  counsels  of  this  letter  were 
not  immediately  complied  with,  but  the 
neverity  of  the  laws  was  gradually  miti- 
gated. 

In  1658  a  Confession  of  Faith  was 
adopted  by  the  English  Congregational 
churches,  at  a  convention  held  in  the 
Savoy  which,  with  a  few  variations,  was 
the  same  as  that  agreed  to  by  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  This  confession  was 
approved  of  by  a  synod  convened  at 
Boston,  in  1680,  and  is  to  this  day  consi- 
dered a  correct  exposition  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Congregationalists. 

New  articles  of  discipline  were  adopted 
by  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  at  an 
assembly  of  ministers  and  delegates  held 
at  Saybrook  in  1708.  The  Saybrook 
Platibrm  difiers  from  the  Cambridge  Plat- 
form chiefly  in  the  provision  that  it  makes 
respecting  councils  and  associations.  This 
synod  was  held  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature,  ordering  it  to  draw  up 
a  form  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The 
expenses  of  the  ministers  and  delegates 
were  to  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  system  agreed  upon  by  the  synod 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  at  their 
next  session,  by  whom  it  was  approved  in 
the  following  terms :  "  This  Assembly  do 
declare  their  great  approbation  of  such  an 
happy  agreement ;  and  do  ordain,  that  all 


the  churches  within  this  government  that 
are,  or  shall  be,  thus  united  in  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  discipline,  be,  and  for  the  future 
shall  be,  owned,  and  acknowledged,  and 
■established  by  law ;  provided  always,  that 
nothing  herein  shall  be  intended  or  con- 
strued to  hinder  or  prevent  any  society  or 
church  that  is,  or  shall  be,  allowed  by  the 
laws  of  this  government,  who  soberiy  differ 
or  dissent  firom  the  United  Churches,  hereby 
established,  from  exercising  worship  and 
discipline  in  their  own  way,  according  to 
their  consciences."  The  synod  also  gave 
their  assent  to  the  Confession  of  Faith 
adopted  by  the  synod  at  Boston,  1660. 

About  the  year  1740,  New  England 
was  blessed  with  a  powerfiil  revival,  which  \ 
embraced  all  the  colonies.  Some  extrava- 
gances, which  attended  it  in  Connecticut, 
gave  rise  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  by 
which  ministers  were  forlndd^  to  preach 
put  of  their  own  parishes,  unless  expressly 
invited  by  a  clergyman  and  the  major  part 
of  his  church;  and  if  any  evangelist 
preached,  without  being  requested  to  d9 
so  by  the  inhabitants,  he  was  to  he  sent 
as  a  vagrant  out  of  the  limits  of  the  colony. 
Two  parties  arose  among  the  people  and 
in  the  Legislature,  frequently  called  the 
old  and  the  new  lights,  who  bestowed  on 
each  other  the  epithets  of  cold,  dead 
preachers,  formalists,  and  Arminians;  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  enthusiasts  and  fana- 
tics, on  the  other.  Much  opposition  was 
manifested  to  the  interference  of  the  Legis- 
lature, as  being  contrary  to  the  liberty  of 
conscience. 

As  early  as  1750  the  principles  of  the 
Unitarians  had  been  extensively  adopt- 
ed by  members  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  There  was  not,  however,  be- 
tween such,  and  those  who  held  fast  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  an  open  separa- 
tion, until  some  years  later.  In  1786 
several  churches  in  Boston  ceased  from 
their  confessions  of  faith,  and  many  others 
followed  in  their  footsteps.  Harvard  Col- 
lege fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians, 
and  is  now  under  their  control.  But  the 
Congr^ational  form  of  church  govern- 
ment is  still  retained  by  the  Unitarian 
churches. 

During  the  French,  and  still  more  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  religion  suf- 
fered much,  great  laxity  of  morals  pre* 
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vailed,  and  very  many  were  avowed  in- 
fidels. But  the  disastrous  result  of  the 
French  revolution  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  to  the  insufficiency  of  human  rea- 
son, as  a  guide  in  religion,  and  to  the 
importance  of  Christianity,  as  the  safe- 
guard and  preservative  of  all  govern- 
ments, especially  of  republics. 

Great  effi>rts  were  alao  made  by  the 
clergy  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of 
infidel  principles;  and  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion which  commenced  in  <>>nnecticut, 
and  spread  throughout  New  England,  was 
followed  by  the  happiest  consequences. 
At  the  present  day,  probably  in  no  por- 
tbn  of  the  world,  will  fewer  infidels,  or 
openly  immoral  men  be  found,  than  in  the 
New  England  states. 

The  connection  that  existed  between  the 
Congregational  system  of  church  polity, 
and  the  civil  power,  was  severed  in  most 
of  the  colonies  by  the  revolution.  In 
none  of  the  new  constitutions  was  there 
any  provision  made  for  the  support  of  any 
particular  ferm  of  worship  by  law.  It 
will  be  useful  to  glance  at  some  of  the 
early  laws  of  New  England,  both  because 
they  have  been  much  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood,  and  because  they  may 
serve  us  as  landmarks,  by  which  we  may 
judge  of  our  progress  in  religious  free- 
dom. 

Most  of  the  religious,  and  many  of  the 
political  disputes,  which  arose  in  the  early 
history  of  New  England,  are  to  be  traced 
to  the  unfortunate  connexion  that  existed 
between  the  churches  and  the  civil  autho- 
rities. The  manner  in  which  the  connec- 
tion grew  up,  has  been  already  alluded  to. 

Both  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
all  the  citizens  were  obliged  by  law  to 
support  public  worship,  and  church  rates 
were  collected  in  the  same  way  as  town 
rates.  But  to  this  there  was  one  excep- 
tion :  the  salaries  of  the  Boston  ministers, 
down  to  1700,  were  paid  by  voluntary 
contributions,  collected  ader  divine  ser- 
vice, and  given  to  them  by  the  deacons 
every  Monday  morning.  Every  church 
first  chose  its  own  pastor,  and,  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  con- 
curred, he  was  supported  by  an  assessment 
upon  the  inhabitants.  If  the  town  did  not 
concur,  a  council  was  held  of  the  elders, 
or  messengers  of  the  three,  or  five  neigh- 


boring churches,  and  'if  they  approved 
of  him,  whom  the  churches  had  chosen, 
he  was  appointed  their  minister.  Before 
a  church  could  be  gathered,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  consent  of  the  magistrates 
should  be  obtained,  and  if  a  minister 
preached  to  suph  a  church,  he  was  liable 
to  a  penalty.  If  the  councils  called  to 
settle  disputes  did  not  agree,  or  if  the  con- 
tending parties  were  contumacious,  '^it 
was  a  common  thing  for  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  interfere,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute.*'  In  Connecticut  the  interference 
of  the  Asssembly  in  religious  matters  was 
frequent. 

All  persons  were  obliged,  under  a  pe- 
nalty of  five  shillings  for  every  neglect,  to 
attend  public  worship  on  Sunday  and 
other  days  set  apart  to  devotional  exer- 
cises. It  was  not,  however,  obligatory 
on  any  one  to  attend  the  Congregational 
churches.  Every  one  was  allowed  to 
worship  peacefully  in  his  own  way,  by 
applying  to  the  General  Court,  and  de- 
claring his  wishes.  Church  censures 
were  declared  invalid  to  depose,  or  de- 
grade any  man  from  any  civil  office, 
authority,  or  dignity,  which  he  should 
sustain  in  the  colony. 

In  a  declaration  of  the  General  Court, 
it  is  said :  ^'  That  the  civil  magistrate  had 
power  and  liberty  to  see  the  peace  ordi- 
nances and  rules  of  Christ  observed  in 
every  church  according  to  his  word,  and 
also  to  deal  with  every  church  member 
in  a  way  of  civil  justice."  So  in  Hal- 
bard's  Survey  of  the  Cambridge  Platform : 
"Church  government  and  civil  govern- 
ment may  very  well  stand  together,  it 
being  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  take 
care  of  matters  of  religion." 

Tlie  Congregational  form  of  church 
government,  although  not  in  name,  yet  in 
effect,  was  the  established  ecclesiastical 
system  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  New 
England  generally.  In  the  former  co- 
lony, no  other  form  was  tolerated  for  the 
first  fifly  years,  and  towns  were  required 
to  settle  ministers  of  that  denomination. 
The  law  afterwards  became  more  favor- 
able to  the  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and 
Episcopalians.  But  at  first,  polls  were 
alone  exempted,  while  the  estate  was 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Congrega- 
tional clergy. 
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It  18  evident  to  every  thinking  man, 
that  any  connexion  between  the  state  and 
the  church,  is  utterly  hostile  to  the  genius 
of  Congr^tionalism.  Indeed,  the  term 
church,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used, 
when  we  speak  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  wholly  in- 
applicable here.  Any  body  of  men,  unit- 
ing together  for  religious  purposes,  con- 
stitutes a  church,  pe^ect  and  complete  in 
all  its  parts.  It  is  therefore  that  we  speak 
of  the  Congregational  churches,  as  we 
speak  of  the  United  States ;  each  having 
an  independent  existence,  and  still  sove- 
reign, except  so  far  as  it  has  given  up  its 
rights  by  the  act  of  union.  That  there 
may  be  a  union  between  the  state  and 
church,  the  latter  like  the  former  must  be 
an  organized  body,  harmonious  in  its 
parts,  and  pervaded  by  a  principle  which 
is  the  law  of  its  being,  imperative,  perma- 
nent, and  universal.  Such  can  never  be 
the  case  with  the  Congregational  churches ; 
for  there  is  no  common  law,  other  than 
the  scriptures,  to  which  they  are  obedient. 
Between  the  states  and  such  a  multitude 
of  isolated  independent  communities  there 
can  be  no  union  ;  and  that  any  connection 
ever  existed  between  them  was  owing  to 
that  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  for  many  years  made  them  one ;  a 
unity,  rather  than  a  union  of  distinct  bodies. 

In  1801,  a  plan  of  union  was  adopted 
between  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut,  with  a  view 
''  to  promote  union  and  harmony  in  those 
new  settlements  which  are  composed  of 
inhabitants  from  those  bodies."  By  this 
plan,  a  Congregational  church,  if  they 
settled  a  Presbyterian  minister,  might  still 
conduct  their  discipline  according  to  Con- 
gregational principles ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Presbyterian  church  with  a  Con- 
gregational minister  retained  its  peculiar 
discipline.  Under  these  regulations  many 
new  churches  were  formed,  which  after  a 
time  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

In  1887,. this  plan  of  union  was  abro- 
gated by  that  body,  as  unconstitutional ; 
and  several  synods,  which  had  been  at- 
tached to  it  in  consequence  of  the  plan, 
were  declared  to  be  out  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal connexion. 

L 


The  principles  of  the  modem  Congre- 
gationalists,  as  has  been  already  said, 
di^r  but  little  from  those  held  by  John 
Robinson  and  the  church  at  Leyden. 
The  foundation  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  their  church  polity  is  this  :  that  a 
church  is  a  compiany  of  pious  persons, 
who  voluntary  unite  together  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  From  this  definition,  as  a 
starting  point,  their  whole  system  may 
logically  be  deduced.  It  is  a  voluntary 
union  in  this, — that  every  individual  ex- 
ercises his  own  judgment  respecting  the 
church  with  which  he  shall  connect  him- 
self, acting  in  obedience  to  that  law  of  God 
which  commands  all  his  children  to  become 
members  of  some  visible  church.  Being, 
then,  in  a  sense,  self-created,  each  church 
is  entirely  independent  of  every  other,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  is  bound  by  those  laws  of 
Christian  intercourse  which  govern  socie- 
ties equally  with  individuals.  It  has  the 
power  to  elect  its  own  officers,  to  admit 
and  to  exclude  members  ;  in  short,  to  do 
all  those  acts  which  are  recognized  in  the 
scriptures  as  coming  within  the  province 
of  a  Christian  church. 

To  the  scriptures  the  Congregationalists 
appeal,  as  their  only  guide  in  all  matters 
both  of  faith  and  polity.  They  believe  that 
this  system  of  church  government  is  taught 
in  the  sacred  writings,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  usage  of  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Christians.  Creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith,  though  used  as  formularies,  are 
never  to  be  regarded  as  tests  of  orthodoxy. 
They  are  merely  compendiums  of  all  the 
essential  doctrines  to  which  every  one  is 
expected  to  subscribe :  convenient  guides 
in  the  examination  of  candidates,  but  not 
standards  of  religious  truth.  In  this  light 
are  the  various  confessions  of  faith,  which 
at  different  times  have  been  adopted  by 
synods,  to  be  regarded.  No  one  of  them 
has  any  further  authority  than  as  being  the 
expression  of  the  opinions  of  good  and  wise 
men.  They  have  no  claim  to  infallibility. 
By  the  Bible  they  are  to  be  measured, 
and  no  doctrine  which  cannot  be  found  in 
it  is  to  be  received,  however  endeared  to 
us  by  its  associations,  or  venerable  by  its 
antiquity.  This  strict  adherence  to  the 
scriptures,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  must  necessarily  prevent  many 
of   those  erroneous   opinions,   and   that 
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credulous  reliance  upon  tradition,  which 
are  too  apt  to  characterize  those  who  fol- 
low the  Bible  only  at  second  hand. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  Congregational 
polity  has  been  so  much  misunderstood,  as 
the  union  which  exists  between  the  indi- 
vidual churches.  The  idea  of  a  central 
legislative  and  judicial  power,  which 
marks  all  other  ecclesiastical  systems,  js 
here  unknown.  Councils  and  synods  are 
merely  advisory  bodies,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  various  churches,  within 
certain  local  limits.  They  are,  so  to 
speak,  a  kind  of  congress,  where  the 
representatives  of  independent  churches 
meet,  to  consult  with  each  other  respecting 
matters  of  general  interest.  But  they  be- 
come parties  to  no  articles  of  union,  which 
make  the  decisions  of  their  representatives, 
thus  convened,  of  binding  authority.  Each 
church  is  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject 
their  decisions.  As  the  judgments  of  im- 
partial, wise,  and  good  men,  they  will  de- 
servedly have  great  influence  with  all  who 
are  unprejudiced ;  but  they  are  mere  re- 
cjmmendations,  not  laws. 

These  councils  are  sometimes  mutual, 
sometimes  ex  parte,  and  sometimes  stand- 
ing, or  permanent  A  mutual  council,  as 
the  term  denotes,  is  one  called  by  the  con- 
sent of  both  parties  ;  an  ex  parte  council, 
one  which  either  party  in  the  dispute  may 
call,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other. 
These  councils  are  usually  composed  of 
the  pastor  and  a  lay  delegate  from  each 
of  the  neighboring  churches ;  the  disputing 
parties,  by  letters  missive,  designating  the 
churches  whose  c  unsel  they  desire,  and 
each  of  the  churches  thus  addressed  elect- 
ing its  own  delegate. 

Standing,  or  permanent  councils  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Connecticut. 
By  the  articles  of  discipline  adopted  at 
Say  brook,  all  the  churches  are  consocia- 
ted  for  mutual  assistance  in  their  ecclesi- 
astical concerns.  The  pastors  and  churches 
of  a  county  usually  form  one  or  more  con- 
sociations ;  and  all  cases,  which  cannot  be 
determined  without  the  aid  of  a  council, 
are  brought  before  this  body.  Mutual  and 
ex  parte  councils  have  therefore,  in  great 
measure,  gone  into  disuse  in  that  state. 

In  has  been  a  question  somewhat  con- 
troverted, whether  the  decisions  of  the 
consociations  are  final.    In  practice,  how- 


ever, they  have  generally  been  so  regard- 
ed. Some  advantages  are  doubtless  pos- 
sessed by  this  system  over  the  others,  es- 
pecially as  oflering  a  speedy  termination 
to  dilutes ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
consistency  demands  that  every  church 
should  be  its  own  judge  in  the  last  resort. 

If  a  church  should  refuse  to  follow  the 
advice  of  a  council,  and  the  case  should 
be  such  83  to  warrant  it,  the  other  churches 
would  withdraw  their  fellowship  from  it. 
Such  a  step  would  only  be  justifiable  when 
its  oflfences  are  such  as  no  longer  to  permit 
the  other  churches  to  recognise  it  as  a 
Christian  church. 

Difficult  as  it  jnay  seem  in  theory,  for 
8o  mlmy  independent  sovereignties  to  pre- 
serve uniformity  in  doctrine  and  harmony 
in  action :  yet  it  is  believed  that  no  reli- 
gious denomination,  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  has  swerved  less  from  the 
principles  of  its  early  defenders,  or  main- 
tained more  perfect  harmony  amongst  its 
members.  This,  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
measure,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  constant 
appeiil  to  the  Bible  as  the  guide  in  all 
matters  of  controversy. 

The  only  church  oflioers  now  recogni- 
sed by  the  Congregationalists  are  pastors 
and  deacons.  £i  this  respect  they  differ 
from  the  early  churches,  who  admitted 
five  orders,  pastors,  teachers,  ruling  elders, 
deacons,  and  deaconesses.  The  office  of 
deaconess  was  soon  dropped.  Those  of 
teacher,  and  ruling  elder,  were  longer  re- 
tained. According  to  Cotton  Mather,  the 
churches  were  nearly  '*  destitute  of  such 
helps  in  government''  about  the  year  1700. 
The  office  of  elder  went  into  disuse  in  the 
church  at  Plymouth  in  1745. 

In  general,  the  ordination  of  a  pastor 
was  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry;  but,  in  a 
few  instances,  by  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  lay  brethren.  One 
instance  is  mentioned,  as  having  taken 
place  at  Taunton  in  1640,  where  the  or- 
dination was  performed  by  a  schoolmas- 
ter and  a  husbandman,  although  two 
cle^ymen  were  present.  «« This,"  says 
Hutchinson,  *'  at  this  day  would  be  gene- 
rally disapproved  of  and  discountenanced, 
although  it  might  not  be  considered  as  in- 
valid." Other  instances  are  mentioned 
by  the  early  historians  of  New  England. 
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The  Cambridge  Platform  holds  the  fol- 
lowing language:  *<This  ordination  we 
account  nothing  else  but  the  solemn  put- 
ting a  man  into  his  place  and  office, 
whereto  he  had  a  right  before  by  election, 
being  like  the  installation  of  a  magistrate 
in  the  commonwealth  ordination;  there- 
fore it  is  not  to  go  before,  but  to  foUoyr, 
election.  The  essence  and  substance  of 
the  outward  calling  of  an  ordinaryofficer 
in  the  church  does  not  consist  in  his  ordi- 
nation, but  in  his  voluntary  and  free  elec- 
tion by  the  church,  and  his  accepting  of 
that  election.  Ordination  does  not  con- 
stitute an  officer,  nor  give  him  the  essen- 
tials of  his  office.  In  such  churches, 
where  there  are  elders,  imposition  of  hands 
in  ordination  is  to  be  performed  by  the 
elders.  In  such  churches,  where  there 
are  no  elders,  imposition  of  hands  may  be 
performed  by  some  of  the  brethren,  or- 
derly chosen  by  the  church  thereto." 

At  the  present  day  lay  ordination,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  re- 
garded, by  the  great  majority  of  Congre- 
gatbnalists,  as  highly  improper,  and  pro- 
bably, by  some,  as  invalid. 

Deacons  are  chosen  by  votes  of  the 
church.  The  practice  in  their  ordination 
has  not  been  entirely  uniform.*  One  in- 
stance is  mentioned  where  they  were  or- 
dained without  the  imposition  of  hands. 
But,  in  general,  the  practice  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  pastor  and  elder  both  laid  on 
hands  ;  the  pastor  then  prayed,  and  gave 
the  charge,  and  the  elder  prayed.  At 
present,  ordination  by  imposition  of  hands 
is  the  custom  in  the  majority  of  churches. 
The  ministers  of  the  neighboring  congre- 
gations are  not  invited  to  assist  in  the 
ceremony,  as  the  office  of  deacon  is  purely 
local,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  par- 
ticular church  for  which  he  is  chosen. 

The  common  practice  in  the  dismission 
of  a  pastor  is  to  call  a  mutual  council. 
Should  either  the  pastor  or  the  congrega- 
tion refuse  to  join  in  a  mutual  council  the 
other  party  might  then  call  a  council  ex 
parte. 

In  all  the  states,  where  Congregational- 
ists  arc  found,  there  exists  some  union  or 
association  of  ministers,  embracing  all 
within  certain  local  limits.     These  meet- 


•  Thatcher's  History  of  Plymouth. 


ings  are  usually  held  at  intervals  of  seve- 
ral weeks.  The  object  of  these  meetings 
is  personal  improvement,  and  assistance 
by  mutual  counsel  and  advice. 

The  power  of  licensing  ministers,  is 
now  generally  entrusted  to  the  associations 
of  pastors.  For  many  years  aHer  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  there  was  no 
regular  way  of  introducing  candidates 
into  the  ministry.  "  When  they  had 
finished  their  collegiate  studies,"  says 
Trumbull,  '*  if  they  imagined  themselves 
qualified,  and  could  find  some  friendly 
gentleinan  in  the  ministry  to  introduce 
them^  they  began  to  preach  without  an 
examination,  or  recommendation  from  any 
body  of  ministers  or  churches.  If  they 
studied  a  time  with  any  particular  minis- 
ter or  ministers,  aHer  they  had  received 
the  honors  of  college,  that  minister,  or 
those  ministers,  introduced  them  into  the 
pulpit  at  pleasure,  without  the  general 
consent  and  approbation  of  their  breth- 
ren." To  remedy  the  evils  necessarily 
resulting  from  such  laxity,  the  present 
system  was  adopted,  and  no  one  is  now 
regarded  as  duly  authorized  to  preach 
until  he  has  undergone  an  examination  by 
some  association,  and  is  recommended  by 
it  to  the  churches  as  properly  qualified. 

The  organization  of  the  churches  as  it 
exists  in  Connecticut,  under  the  Saybrook 
Platform,  has  been  already  spoken  of.  A 
similar  system,  in  most  respects,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Congregationalists  in  other 
states. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  general  association 
was  formed  in  1803,  which  now  includes 
twenty-two  distinct  associations,  and  near- 
ly all  the  Trinitarian  clergy  of  the  de- 
domination  in  the  state. 

In  Vermont,  a  general  convention  of 
the  Congregational  ministers  and  churches, 
is  hfeld  yearly,  to  which  every  association, 
presbytery,  county  conference,  or  conso- 
ciation, sends  two  delegates.  This  body 
held  its  first  session  in  1796. 

In  New  Hampshire,  a  pastoral  conven- 
tion was  formed  in  1747,  including  "  those 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters of  that  state,  who  own  or  acknow- 
ledge the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shor- 
ter Catechism  as  containing  essentially 
their  views  of  Christian  doctrine."  This 
organization  continued  until  1809,  when  a 
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g^ieral  association  was  fonned,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  the  same  year. 

The  ecclesiastical  system  of  Maine  is 
^  different  from  that  of  the  other  New 
England  states  in  this,  that  it  has  no  gene- 
ral association,  or  convention,  of  ministers. 
Each  county,  or  other  convenient  district, 
has  its  own  conference,  which  is  express- 
ly forbid  the  exercise  of  any  authority  or 
control  over  the  churches.  In  1823,  a 
general  conference  was  formed,  to  which 
delegates  are  sent  from  each  county  con- 
ference ;  but  "  no  ecclesiastical  power  or 
authority  shall  ever  be  assumed  by  it,  or 
by  the  delegates  to  it.'' 

In  Rhode  Island,  an  evangelical  asso- 
ciation of  ministers  was  formed  in  1808. 
The  next  year  the  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  the  "  Evangelical  Consociation," 
by  which  it  is  now  luiown.  It  has  merely 
an  advisory  jurisdiction  over  the  churches. 

In  Michigan,  a  general  association  was 
formed  in  1842.  By  its  articles  of  union, 
no  judicial  authority  can  be  exercised 
over  the  ministers,  or  churches  belonging 
to  it.  Its  prospects  are  thought  to  be 
highly  encouraging. 

In  New  Yoirk,  many  churches,  origi- 
nally founded  by  Congregationlists,  and 
afler  the  Congregational  model,  have, 
from  a  desire  of  harmony,  and  a  more 
perfect  union  with  their  brother  Chris- 
tians, of  the  same  doctrinal  faith,  adopted 
wholly  or  in  part  the  Presbyterian  disci- 
pline. In  1634,  those  churches  who  had 
retained  the  Congregational  discipline 
formed  a  general  association,  in  which 
both  churches  and  ministers  are  repre- 
sented :  lay  delegates  representing  the 
former.  The  number  of  churches  and 
ministers  connected  with  this  body,  is  an- 
nually increasing. 

The  number  of  Congregationlists  in 
each  state  of  the  Union,  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

In  1841,  the  number  of  churches  re- 
ported to  the  general  association  of  Con- 
necticut, was  246,  and  the  number  of  pas- 
tors 211.  In  Vermont,  there  are  about 
200  ministers ;  in  New  Hampshire,  about 
150 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  16 ;  in  New  York, 
150. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  the  number  of 
Congregational  ministers  is  rated  at  1 150  ,* 
of  ooDi^regatioQS,  1800,  and  of  members, 


160,000.*  There  have  been  founded  in 
New  England  eight  colleges,  and  four 
theological  seminaries.  All  these  institu- 
tions are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

So  &r  as  the  political  and  social  bless- 
ings of  a  people  flow  from  their  religious 
institutions,  no  greater  praise  can  be  de- 
manded for  the  religious  principles  and 
polity  of  the  Pilgrims,  than  that  they  be 
judged  of  by  their  fruits.  The  harmony 
between  their  ecclesiastical  and  political 
forms  of  government  is  apparent ;  nor  is 
it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  republicanism 
of  the  church  was  the  father  of  the  re- 
publicanism of  the  state.  The  English 
prelates  were  not  far  wrong,  when  they 
censured  the  Puritans  as  cherishing  prin- 
ciples which,  in  their  development,  would 
overthrow  both  hierarchal,  and  regal  des- 
potism. "  In  New  England  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  commenced."t  In  New 
England  was  devised,  and  carried  into 
effect,  that  system  of  school  education, 
which  has  made  her  people  more  generally 
intelligent  than  the  people  of  any  other 
portion  of  our  continent.  In  New  Eng- 
land, at  the  present  day,  is  to  be  found  j 
less  immorality,  vice,  and  unbelief,  than 
exists  in  any  other  country  of  equal  ex- 
tent upon  the  globe.     When  we  recollect, 


*  The  Cambridge  PUdform  is  regarded  as  the 
ground-plan  of  Congregationlism  in  this  coun- 
try. The  system  of  church  polity  was  drawn 
up  by  the  synod  which  met  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1648.  At  this  time 
the  whole  number  of  churches  was  thirty-nine 
in  Massachusetts,  four  in  Connecticut  and 
three  in  New  Hampshire.  This  was  twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  and 
seventeen  after  the  settlement  of  Boston. 

Congregationalism  was  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  New  England  States  until  so 
late  as  the  year  1800.  Since  that  time  this 
denomination  has  extended  considerably  into 
many  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

At  this  time  there  are  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  825  churches ;  in  the  six  New 
England  States,  1,270  churches;  total  in  the 
United  States,  in  round  numbers,  one  thousand 
six  hundred.  In  England,  the  writer  says,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  Congregational 
churches  are  1853 ;  in  Wales,  468 ;  in  Scot- 
land, 103 ;  in  Ireland,  24 ;  in  British  Provin- 
ces, 78;  all  which,  added  to  those  in  this 
country,  make  the  total  of  Congregational 
churches  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  some- 
thing over  four  thousands— C.  Obtervatory. 

fDaaiel  Webster. 
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that  for  near  two  hundred  years  after  its 
settlement,  there  was  scarcely  a  single 
church  of  any  other  denomination  within 
its  limits,  '<  to  Congregationalists  and  to 
Congregational  principles  it  must  chiefly  he 
ascribed,  that  New  England  is  what  it  is/' 
Those  who  desire  more  particular  in- 
formation of  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
grc^tionaUsts,  are  refemd  to  <<  Punchard 
on  Congr^ationalism,''  the  second  edition 


of  which  has  just  been  published.  It  is 
a  full,  impartial,  and  able  work.  A  his- 
tory of  Congregationalism  by  the  same 
author  will,  when  completed,  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  histori- 
cal knowledge.  Much  information  will 
also  be  found  in  Dr.  Bacon's  ^  Church 
Manual,"  Mr.  MitcheU's  «<  Guide,"  Dr. 
Hawes'  <'  Tribute  to  the  Pilgrims,"  and 
Prof.  Upham's  <<  Ratio  Disciplinee." 
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THE  DUTCH  REFORMED  ptiiCH. 

BY  W.  C.  BROWNLEE,  D.  D., 

OP  THl  rEOnSTAHT  DI7TCH  EKPOEHXD  CBXJECH  IN  HBW  TOKX. 


Iif  presenting  this  brief  detail,  I  shall, 

I.  Give  a  sketch  cf  the  history  (four 

church  ; 
II.  State  its  doctrines  ; 

III.  Its  government ; 

IV.  Its  form  of  tcorship  ; 
V.  Its  statistics. 

I.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  the 
oldest  church  in  the  United  States,  which 
adopts  the  Pre8b3rterian  form  of  church 
government.  Its  history  begins  with  the 
history  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It 
is  a  branch  of  the  national  Church  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  is  formed  exactly  on  its  primi- 
tive, simple,  and  scriptural  model,  in  every 
point. 

The  struggle  in  Holland  for  religion  and 
liberty  was  severe  and  protracted.  But, 
by  wisdom  and  piety  in  the  cabinet,  and 
by  a  succession  of  gallant  achievements 
in  the  field,  against  the  arms  of  the 
bigoted  and  ferocious  Spaniard,  the  Dutch 
by  divine  aid  secured  their  national  inde- 
pendence and  the  enjoyment  of  the  Pro- 


testant religion.  From  this  era  the  Dutch 
became  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  Com- 
merce, literature  and  religion  flourished  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  And  to  our  days, 
Holland  has  been  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished for  her  devotion  to  religion  and 
literature.  Hence  her  primary  schools, 
her  academies,  her  universities,  and  paro- 
chial churches,  and  hence  the  number  of 
her  learned  men,  and  her  pious  and  de- 
voted ministers  in  the  national  church.  In 
the  midst  of  her  extensive  commercial 
enterprises  she  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
Christian  duties  she  owed  to  those  with 
whom  she  traded.  Her  ships,  which 
visited  all  lands,  were  instrumental,  in  the 
hands  of  her  pious  sons,  of  carrying  the 
glorious  gospel  to  many  countries.  The 
E^t  Indies  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  and  our  own  conti- 
nent, bear  lasting  proofs  of  thb  in  the  ex- 
isting monuments  of  the  fruits  of  the  labors 
of  her  missionaries  and  pious  immigrants. 
The  Dutch  ^ West  India  Company  were 
the  first  who  carried  the  ministers  of  the 
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gospel  from  Holland  to  our  shores.  This 
was  done  in  answer  to  the  petitions  of  the 
pious  immigrants  who  had  settled  in  this 
province,  then  called  New  Amsterdam. 
And  as  the  members  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  were  citizens  of  Amster- 
dam, these  petitions  were,  of  coifrse,  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  pf  that  city, 
as  the  fittest  persons  to  select  good  and 
suitable  pastors  for  the  rising  churches 
abroad.  By  these  ministers  was  the  whole 
management  thereof  brought  before  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam ;  and  they  promptly 
^  I  Aidertook  the  important  charge  of  pro- 
v^^g  an  able  ministry  for  America.  The 
flSkters,  thus  providQ(j^  were  ordained 
id  sent  as  missionary  fffheae  shores, 
y  that  classis,  with  the  oment  and  ap- 
'probation  of  the  Synod  of  North  Holland, 
to  which  that  classis  bdetiged.  And  under 
their  paternal  and  tearing  care,  and  the 
labor  of  the  able  ministefto  who  came 
among  them,  these  churches  grew  and 
increased  in  number  and  strength  con* 
tinually. 

This  minute  detail  was  necessary  to 
throw  light  on  an  important  matter,  out 
of  which  arose  consequences,  in  future  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  our  church.  It  re- 
veals the  reason  why  the  Dutch  American 
churches  were  brought  into  such  close 
connection  with  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam, 
and  through  that  classis,  with  the  Synod 
of  North  Holland,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  all  the  other  classes  and  synods  of  the 
national  church.  And  it  shows  why,  in 
process  of  time,  this  connection  brought 
about  the  entire  dependence,  and  the  im- 
plicit subordination  of  these  American 
Dutch  churches  to  that  classis  and  that 
synod.  So  much  so,  that  they  daimed 
the  entire  and  exclusive  right  of  selecting, 
ordaining  and  sending  ministers  to  these 
churches.  They  went  farther ;  they 
claimed  the  exclusive  power  of  deciding 
all  ecclesiastical  controversies  and  diffi- 
culties which  might  arise  in  all  the  Dutch 
churches  in  the  provinces. 

This  was,  at  first,  casually,  and  by  a 
silent  understanding,  vested  in  that  classis, 
I  y  the  young  and  weak  churches  here, 
nnd  not  objected  to  by  the  other  synods  in 
Holland,  or  by  the  older  and- more  expe- 
rienced ministers.  This  dependence  was 
not  at  first  anticipated ;  and  what  was  only 


casually  allowed,  was  afterwards  claimed 
by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam '  with  un- 
yielding obstinacy ;  and  it  was  maintained 
successfully  by  a  party  here,  as  well  as 
by  the  members  of  that  classis  who  had 
so  long  held  the  authority,  and  who  deemed 
that  supervision  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  the  churches  here.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  such  godly  ministers  as  be- 
longed to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  could 
wish  to  retain  the  reins  and  authority  so 
stiff  over  a  body  of  ministers,  and  over 
so  many  churches,  whose  members  were 
so  far  removed  from  and  beyond  their 
actual  cognizance  and  supervision.  Be- 
sides, it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they 
should  so  long  submit  to  the  trouble,  and 
take  on  them  the  painful  responsibility  of 
regulating  the  affairs  and  doings  of  those 
churches,  whom  they  could  not  call  before 
them ;  and  of  trying  cases  in  the  absence 
of  the  accused,  and  without  the  benefit  of 
witnesses,  unless  at  great  expense  and 
ruinous  loss  of  time  to  all  parties.  Be- 
sides, had  even  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam 
moved,  at  an  early  period,  the  North 
Synod  of  Holland  to  constitute  an  Ameri- 
can classis  subordinate  and  connected,  like 
the  other  classes  of  that  synod,  a  vast 
amount  of  good  would  have  been  gained, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  evil  avoided. 
Had  that  been  done  at  an  early  day,  the 
two  parlies,  with  their  great  contentions, 
would  never  have  been  known,  and  the 
painful  divisions  and  controversies  would 
have  been  spared  to  the  Reformed  Dutch 
churcTies,  and  their  reproach  among  the 
other  denominations  and  their  injury  utterly 
prevented.  And  had  the  ministers  here 
united  to  maintain  this  happy  policy,  their 
good-will  would  have  been  induced  to  yield 
to  their  vassalage.  But,  instead  of  this, 
those  ministers  who  came  from  Holland 
cherished  their  home  attachments,  and 
maintained  the  unbounded  authority  of 
the  old  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  who  had 
sent  them  out,  and  had  loaded  them  with 
so  many  favors,  to  superintend  their 
churches  and  to  decide  on  their  appeals. 
They  used  all  their  influence  to  preserve 
that  connection  with  the  old  classis  and  its 
vassalage.  They  represented  the  Ameri- 
can churches  as  very  weak  and  destitute, 
and  as  utteriy  incapable  of  acting  inde- 
pendent of  their  ecclesiastical  fathers  in 
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Inland,  and  even  of  supplying  their  own 
wants. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  the 
greatest  cause  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
the  colonial  young  churches.  They  had 
never  been  weaned,  and  they  were  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  the  old  country,  not  only 
the  churches  here,  but  also  those  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  in  the  West  India  Isles. 
They  had  kept  up  a  regular  and  cheering 
correspondence;  and  had  lavished  their 
generous  charities  in  making  their  mis- 
SHHiaries  comfortable.  And  those  noble 
deeds  the  Dutch  classis  had  also  extended 
to  the  German  midsions,  and  especially  to 
the  German  churches  in  Pennsylvania. 
For,  through  the  same  classis,  were  min- 
isters sent  from  Germany  to  supply  the 
Dutch  settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  And  what 
is  most  praiseworthy,  a  fund  was  formed, 
and  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  classis,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  German  mis- 
sH>naries  for  their  journey  to  Holland  and 
thenr  voyage  to  America.  The  Dutch 
churches  here,  however,  paid  the  expenses 
of  their  own  ministers,  and  thus  left  the 
whole  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  classis 
for  the  benefit  of  the  German  churches 
and  missionaries. 

All  these  circumstances   combined  to 

^  keep  up  here  a  strong  party  of  ministers, 

I  who  were  natives  of  Holland,  in  favor  of 

:  this  dependence  on  Holland,  and  also  to 

the  continuance  of  their  vassalage  to  the 

Classis  of  Amsterdam. 

These  composed  the  Conferentie  party, 

who  afterwards  carried  out  their  peculiar 

principles  so  far;  they  advocated  the  un- 

'  limited  power  of  the  fathers  in  Amsterdam 

over  these  churches;  they  clothed  them 

with  something  bordering  on  infallibility. 

,  Some  of  them  ventured  even  to  maintain 

!  that  they  were  the  only  legitimate  source 

I  of  ministerial  power  and  authority,  and 

insinuated  that  no  ordination  was  valid, 

except    it   had   been   performed   by   the 

Classis  of  Amsterdam,  or  had,  at  least, 

its  solenm  approbation. 

Such  were  the  claims  of  the  Confer- 
entie party :  and  they  were  maintained  by 
them,  in  the  face  of  but  a  very  feeble 


opposition,  until  the  year  1737. 


That  feeble  opposition  came  from  those 
who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  the 
Costus  party.  They  were  willing  to  yield 
a  just  tribute  of  gratitude,  and  a  definite 
submission  to  the  church  in  father-la nd. 
But  they  had  deeply  felt  the  inconveni- 
ence and  serious  difficulties,  not^  say 
degradations,  of  being  placed  in  this  im- 
plicit subordination  and  entire  control,  so 
inconsistent  with  the  Christian  liberty  of 
presbytery.  They  had  been  deeply  affected 
with  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  mortify- 
ing necessity  of  sending  all  the  cases  of 
ecclesiastical  controversy,  and  difficulties 
in  discipline,  to  Holland,  to  be  adjudicated 
there,  where  none  of  the  parties  could  be 
on  the  spot  to  give  testimony,  or  plead 
their  own  cause.  And  it  was  no  small 
ground  of  complaint,  that  parents  must  be 
subjected  to  the  painful  separation,  for 
years,  from  their  sons  sent  to  Holland  for 
education  for  the  ministry ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  burden  of  expense  to  which  they 
were  also  subjected,  by  sending  abroad 
those  who  were  educated  here,  to  be  or- 
dained in  Holland  to  the  holy  ministry. 
In  a  word,  the  Conferentie  party  main- 
tained the  high  importance  of  Holland 
education,  and  ventured  to  uphold  the  ex- 
clusive validity  of  Holland  license,  and 
Holland  ordination.     The  Ccetus  party 


*  In  the  violent  contentions  of  those  days, 
this  principle  was,  in  no  few  instances,  carried 


out  into  actual  practice.  But  it  is  due  to  truth 
to  say,  that  the  case  of  Dominie  ♦♦  Niewenhyt," 
has  not  been  correctly  stated  by  Smith,  in  his 
«  History  of  New  York ;"  and  by  ^r.  Rome3m, 
in  his  "  Historical  Sketch,"  published  in  the 
Christian's  Magazine ;  and  by  Dr.  Gunn,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Dr.  Livingston." 

Dr.  Dewitt  has,  by  his  researches  in  the  do- 
cuments preserved  in  the  Dutch,  enabled  me 
to  correct  their  errors.  This  «  Niewenhyt"  at 
Albany,  was  in  fact,  Dominie  "Niewenhuy- 
sen,"  of  the  church  of  New  York.  Nicholas 
Van  Rensselaer  came  over  under  the  auspices 
of  the  popish  Duke  of  York,  and  was  sus- 
pected, at  the  time,  of  coming  into  this  new 
province  to  further  the  cause  of  Popery.  But 
Dominie  N.  took  this  fair  and  justifiable  ground, 
that  **  although  Van  Rensselaer,  having  the 
license  and  ordination  from  the  English  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  truly  invested  with  the  office 
of  the  Christian  ministry:  yet,  nevertheless, 
this  gave  him  no  claim,  nor  qualification  what- 
ever, to  settle  as  a  pastor  in  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church."  Hence  he  resisted  Van  Rens- 
selaer's settlement  in  the  Dutch  Church  in 
Albany,  although  he  was  summoned  to  answer 
for  his  cx>nduct,  before  the  Erastian  governor 
and  council. 
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advocated  the  necessity  of  a  home  educa- 
tion, a  home  license,  and  a  home  ordina- 
tion. These,  they  said,  were  equally  good 
for  them,  and  equally  valid  for  every  pur- 
pose, as  those  in  fatherlcmd. 

This  may  be  considered  the  first  period 
of  thorfbutch  Reformed  Church  in  this 
land. .  It  extends  from  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  church,  unto  the  year  1604, 
when  the  province  was  invaded  and  seized 
by  a  British  army,  and  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  who  was  afterwards  James  II., 
and  who  abdicated  the  British  throne. 

During  this  period,  the  church  of  New 
Amsterdam^  now  New  York,  was  estab- 
lished; also,  the  church  in  Albany,  in 
Flatbush,  in  New  Utrecht,  in  Fiatlands, 
and  Esopus,  now  Kingston.  The  colle- 
giate church  of  New  York  was  organized 
as  early,  it  is  believed,  as  1619.  Tl^s  is 
so  stated  in  a  manuscript  of  the  late  Dr. 
Livingston,  on  traditionary  documents. 
And  in  another,  he  stated  that  a  document 
is  still  extant,  containing  the  names  of 
members  of  that' church,  in  1622.*  In 
the  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
Church  by  Dr.  Romeyn,t  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  collegiate  church  was  organized 
first.  But  Dr.  Livingston,  in  one  of  his 
manuscripts,  has  said  that  **in  Albany 
they  had  ministers  as  early  as  any  in  New 
York,  if  not  before  them."  The  authentic 
records,  now  in  possession  of  the  colle- 
giate church,  commence  in  the  year  1639, 
and  in  them  we  find  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
sistory, and  bating  some  omissions,  a  list 
of  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  with  the 
members,  together  with  the  baptisms,  and 
marriages,  from  that  period.  And  these 
records  have  been  continued  down  to  this 
day. 

The  first  minister  in  New  York  was 
the  Rev.  Everardus  Bogardus,  whose 
descendants  arc  among  us  at  this  day.  It 
would  appear  that  he  had  been  a  pastor 
for  a  long  period;  but  we  can  find  no 
correct  date  of  his  arrival  here,  nor  the 
length  of  the  time  of  his  ministry.  There 
is  a  tradition,  among  his  descendants,  that 
he  became  blind,  and  returned  to  Holland. 
This  may  in  part  be  true ;  for  I  am  in- 


*  Dr.  Gunn's  Life  of  Dr.  Livingston,  pp.  79, 81. 
f  In  the  Christian's  Magazine. 


debted  to  my  colleague  Dr.  Dewitt  for  the 
fact,  that  in  returning  to  Holland,  in  the 
same  ship  with  Gov.  Kicst,  he  was  ship- 
wrecked and  lost  with  the  rest.  We  find 
the  names  of  only  two  Dominies  between 
him  and  the  capture  of  the  city  in  1664 : 
these  were  I.  and  S.  Megapolensis.  The 
latter  was  a  practising  physiciap,  as  well 
as  a  minister. 

The  first  place  of  worship,  erected  by 
the  colony,  in  the  New  Netherlands,  ha[s 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  that  small 
edifice  which  stood  close  down  on  the 
water's  edge,  and  within  the  fort  of  New 
Amsterdam,  and  on  the  place  now  called 
the  Battery.  But  I  am  indebted  to  my 
colleague  Dr.  Knox,  and  the  distinguished 
antiquarian  Mr.  Rapelje,  for  the  fact,  that 
the  first  church  of  Christ  was  reared  on  a 
spot  near  the  lower  end  of  Stone  Street. 
That  in  the  fort  was  the  second,  and  was 
erected  in  1642.  This  was,  in  process  of 
time,  transferred  to  the  site  on  which  the 
late  Grarden  Street  Church  stood.  The 
church  erected  by  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  on  his 
farm,  or  as  it  is  styled  in  Dutch,  his 
Bowery,  was  probably  the  next.  But  no 
true  dates  can  be  discovered,  or  correct 
list  of  his  chaplains.  The  celebrated 
Henry  Solyns  was  one  of  them ;  he  also 
ministered  in  the  Dutch  Church  in  Brook- 
lyn.* 

The  second  period  of  the  Dutch  Church 
extends  from  the  surrender  of  the  province 
in  1664  to  1693.  The  condition  of  the 
church  was  now  materially  changed,  as 
might  be  anticipated.  The  English  strove 
to  shear  it  of  its  glory  as  the  church  of 
the  province,  and  the  grand  branch  of  the 
national  Church  of  Holland.  But  the 
Dutch,  at  the  surrender  in  1664,  and  more 
fully  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in 
1676,  had  taken  care  to  secure  their 
spiritual  rights.  It  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  the  rights  of  conscience,  with 
regard  to  worship  and  discipline,  should 


*  Henry  Soljrns  was  a  most  amiable,  learned, 
and  accomplished  Dutchman.  He  retired  to 
Holland  early  in  life,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
his  aged  father,  who  was  anxious  to  embrace 
him  before  he  died.  A  Latin  poem  by  him, 
addressed  to  the  venerable  Cotton  Mather,  on 
the  appearance  of  his  great  work,  **  Magnalia 
Americana,"  is  still  extant  in  some  of  the  edi- 
tions of  the  learned  New  Englander*s  work. 
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be  secured  to  the  Dutch  inhabitants.  It  |  superintendents^*  who  risited  vacant 
may  appear  strange  that  this  high  privi^jchurches,  and  formed  new  churches ;  and 
lege  should  have  been  granted  to  the  DutciV  directed  preachers  on  their  route  of  mis- 


II 


here,  at  that  time,  when  a  furious  perse 
cution  was  carried  on  by  the  brother  of 
James,  Charles  II.,  against  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  and  ih&t  nation.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  James,  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany,  was  a  decided  and  even 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic.  And  the  Papists 
were  themselves,  at  that  time,  under  severe 
laws  and  penalties,  depriving  them  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  James  had  been 
striving  to  obtain  toleration  for  others,  that 
he  might  obtain  it  for  those  of  his  own 
creed.  Hence  he  had  taken  care  to  grant 
the  rights  of  conscience  to  the  Dutch,  with 
a  view  to  open  the  way  for  the  Roman 
Catholics.  His  bigotry  wrought  this  one 
good  result. 

Under  this  sacred  grant,  the  Dutch 
Church  maintained  still  a  high  ascen- 
dancy. The  mass  of  the  population  be- 
longed to  her ;  the  members  were  among 
the  most  wealthy  and  influential  indivi- 
duals in  the  colony ;  and  the  distinguished 
Grovernor  Stuyvesant,  and  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  former  government,  were  elders 
and  members  in  full  communion.  She 
was  not  only  the  predominant,  but,  be- 
yond any  comparison,  the  most  respecta- 
ble church*  in  the  whole  colony.  Owing 
to  this  influence,  and  the  mild  sway 
of  the  British,  the  Dutch  Church  still 
kept  up  her  correspondence  with  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam ;  she  still  owned 
its  full  power  and  authority.  And  that 
classis  and  the  North  Synod  still  ex- 
ercised their  former  care  and  power 
over  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  here,  as 
formerly. 

During  this  period,  we  must  notice  a 
certain  assumption  of  power  by  the  oldest 
churches  of  New  York,  Albany,  and 
Esopus,  now  Kingston.  As  new  churches 
sprung  up  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  these, 
the  ministeiB  of  these  old  and  powerful 
establishments  claimed  and  exercised  a 
superintending  power  over  all  these  coun- 
try churches.  This,  by  some,  has  been 
deemed  not  quite  consistent  with  the  strict 
course  of  Presbyterian  church  power.  But 
it  was  exactly  similar  to  what  occurred  in 
the  days  of  the  Scottish  Reformer,  John 
Knox.     They  had  in  those  days  their 


sionary  duty.  But  they  never  acted  as 
diocesan  bishops  over  other  officiating 
pastors.  It  was  assumed  in  Scotland  and 
in  this  province,  to  meet  the  extraMinary 
wants  of  a^people  calling  loudly  ^r  pas- 
tors  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  them. 
These  wants  the  old  Dominies  labored  to 
supply,  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  pastors.  And  if  they  consi- 
dered it  an  infringement  on  their  prerogo^ 
tives  if  any  minister  ventured  to  officiate 
in  these  churches  without  their  approba- 
tion :  it  was  no  severer,  nor  a  more  im- 
proper rule  on  their  part,  than  the  salu- 
tary rule  now  existing  vnth  the  strictest 
propriety  in  each  of  our  classes ;  namely, 
that  no  strange  minister,  nor  itinerant 
preacher,  shall  preach  in  any  of  our 
vacant  churches,  without  the  approbation 
and  leave  of  a  committee  of  ministers,  ap- 
pointed as  a  species  of  superintendents. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  Dutch  Church 
at  this  period.  It  was  eminently  distin- 
guished by  its  numbers,  wealth  and  piety ; 
and  such  was  its  flourishing  condition 
until  1693. 

The  third  period  of  our  church  extends 
from  1693  to  1737.  That  jealousy  and 
spirit  of  exclusiveness,  which  has  charac- 
terized one  branch  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  now  began  to  put  itself  forward 
in  a  formidable  manner,  against  the  equal 
rights  of  the  Dutch  Church  and  other  de- 
nominations.  This  was  no  less  than  a  too 
successful  attempt,  by  Elnglish  influence, 
to  place  the  Episcopal  Church  on  a  civil 
establishment.  These  plans  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  not  concealed.  They 
seemed  to  be  resolved  to  create  a 
union  of  church  and  state,  and  to  give 
a  civil  establishment  to  Episcopacy  in 
all  the  British  provinces.  It  was  at- 
tempted,  mainly,  in  Virginia  and  New 
York.  That  sect  was  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive church, —  the  CJmrch,  And  all 
the  citizens  were  to  be  taxed  for  its 
support;   and  all  other  Christians  were 


•  The  English  word  for  Bishops ;  I  mean 
strictly  scriptural  bishop,  not  diocesan  bishops, 
— a  human  invention,  originated  by  human 
power  in  the  church. 
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gravely  pronounced   to  be  '<  dissenters,^' 
fiom  "  the  Church."* 

Previous  to  the  times  of  the  bigoted 
Gov.  Fletcher,  a  delightful  courtesy  and 
Christian  intercourse  prevailed  between 
the  Dutch  Church  and  the  Episcopalian 
Chuvqd||  Jt  is  refreshing  to  us,  who  live 
in  thMBtimes,  which  may  b^ called  the 
terrapin  age  of  exclusiveness  and  bigotry, 
to  recall  its  memory. 

.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  first  rector  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  in  New  York  was  inducted 
into  office,  December,  1697,  in  the  Dutch 
Church  in  Garden  Street ;  and  it  is  equally 
a  fact,  that  the  distinguished  Dominie 
Henry  Solyns,  the  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  and  Dominie  J.  P.  Nucella,  of 
Kingston,  did  acitually  officiate  on  this  im- 
portant occasion!  And  that  Rev.  Rec- 
tor, Mr.  Vesey,  officiated  in  the  Garden 
Street  Church,  alternately  with  the  Dutch, 
until  Trinity  Church  was  finished ! 

In  1779,  this  minute  is  found  on  the 


*  Some  are  still  so  bigoted  as  to  allow  them- 
selves to  violate  the  feelings  of  their  fellow- 
Christians,  by  denominating  those  « dissen- 
ters," who  do  not  worship  in  their  church. 
This  might  have  received  some  countenance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  palmy 
days  of  a  civil  establishment  here.  But,  inas- 
much as  we  obtained,  by  the  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful war  of  the  American  revolution,  this 
extraordinary  boon,  along  with  our  civil  liber- 
ties— namely,  a  full  and  complete  deliverance 
from  a  civil  establishment  of  the  Episcopal 
Church:  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  any 
reason,  on  the  part  of  any  man,  who  has  beard 
of  the  said  revolution,  and  the  breaking  down 
thereby  of  that  civil  establishment— why  we 
should  be  called  dissenters ! 

But,  we  only  state  historical  facts  when  we 
say,  the  Episcopalians  are  the  dissenters. 
They  are  dissenters  from  the  famous  Re- 
formed Churches  of  Prance,  of  Holland,  of 
Germany,  of  Switzerland,  of  Scotland ;  and  all 
their  other  Presbyterian  brethren  in  Ireland 
and  the  United  States.  They  are,  moreover, 
dissenters  from  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses. 
and  the  ancient  British  Christians,  called 
Culdees,  who  sustained  the  true  primitive 
apostolical  churches  in  England,  until  the 
sixth  century  ;  and  who  withstood  Popery  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  until  the  year  1172. 
These  were,  strictly  speaking,  Presbyterians. 
See  the  History  of  the  Culdees,  by  Dr.  Jamie- 
son,  jointly  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  quarto, 
Edinburgh ;  and  the  History  of  the  Walden- 
ses, Ac  by  John  Paul  Perrin ;  also  by  Sir 
Samuel  Moreland :  and  Sager's  Historic  Gene- 
rale  des  Eglises  Vaudoises. 


[  records  of  the  Trinity  Chuj^ch  :  *'  It  being 
Jjppresented  that  the  old  Dutch  church  is 
Powgised  as  an  hospital  for  his  majesty's 
troops,  this  corporation,  impressed  with  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  former  kind- 
ness of  the  members  of  that  ancient 
church,  do  oiier  them  the  use  of  St. 
George's  Church  to  that  congregation  for 
celebrating  divine  worship."  It  was  grate- 
fully accepted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
kindly  offered  in  return,  for  the  use  of  that 
church.  I  delight  to  add,  that  Gov.  Bur- 
net, the  son  of  the  illustious  historian,  and 
Bishop  Burnet,  presented  an  organ  to  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Garden  Street.  It  was 
destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

How  diffi^rent  were  thosb  sweet  and 
palmy  days  of  true  Christian  fellowship 
and  delicious  charity,  from  our  iron  times, 
when  bigots  call  all  men  **  dissenters,'' 
who  cannot  stoop  to  laud  '*  high  church- 
ism,"  "  Puseyism,"  and  "  Popery  ;"  and 
when  fanatics  gravely  profess  to  leave  all 
other  Christians  **  to  God's  imcovenanted 
mercy,"  who  are  under  the  ministry  of 
Christ,  not  ordained  by  "a  diocesan 
bishop :"  an  officer  in  the  church,  whom 
God  Almighty  never  ordained  ! 

This  encroachment  of  intolerance  and 
bigotry  was  originated,  ostensibly,  by  the 
folly  of  Gov.  Fletcher.  His  project  was 
brought  forward  and  urged  with  the  un- 
usual intolerance  of  the  age.  He  was  a 
man  of  inordinate  warmth  and  boldness, 
and  withal  a  bigoted  Episcopalian,  even  to 
a  degree  of  fanaticism.  He  knew  no 
other  church ;  with  him  no  man  merited 
the  name  x)f  Christian,  who  was  not  of  his 
sect;  and  there  was  no  recognised  ministry 
or  sacraments  but  of  his  church.  He  was 
a  thorough  disciple  of  Laud.  There  was 
an  air  of  bigotry  in  all  this  scheme.  The 
Episcopalians  were  a  mere  handful,  com- 
pared to  the  great  mnftses  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  they  wore  chiefly  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  some  were  scattered  over 
the  adjacent  counties,  and  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  oflicers  of  goverment,  their 
dependents,  and  the  military.  These  were 
"  the  church."  And  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing these  into  a  church,  to  be  supported  by 
taxes  levied  on  the  mass  of  the  people, 
was  80  unjust,  so  unreasonable,  and  so 
absurd,  that  no  one  but  Gov.  Fletcher 
could  have  entertained  it  soberly  for  a  sin- 
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gte  moment.  Hence  the  house  of  assem- 
bly resisted  him,  and  declared  the  project 
wicked  and  ahsurd.  Resistance  only 
warms  bi^try  and  rouses  fanaticism  into 
ardor.  He  never  lost  sight  of  his  project. 
But  he  exercised  all  the  arts  of  Jesuitism 
to  carry  his  |)oinl ;  some  of  the  members 
he  flattered  and  cajoled  ;  some  he  imposed 
on  by  fallacious  promises  ;  some  he  threat- 
ened and  bullied  into  compliance.  At  last, 
the  assembly,  with  extreme  reluctance, 
yielded  to  his  plan,  and,  in  1693,  passed 
an  act  establishing  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
counties  of  West  Chester,  Richmond,  and 
Queen's.  And  the  hand  of  the  astute  Jesuit 
was  visible  in  the  drawing  of  the  act,  and 
in  the  cunning  management  of  the  whole 
afllair.  The  inhabitants  of  these  counties 
and  the  city  were  instructed  to  choose  ten 
vestrymen  and  tWo  churchwardens.  The 
Dutch  Church  and  Presbyterians  had  no 
elder  or  deacon  to  mingle  with  the  above 
"apostolic  number,"  and  these  twelve 
officials  of  Gov.  Fletcher  were  to  have  all 
the  appointing  power  of  the  ministry  who 
were  to  officiate.  It  is  very  true,  the  act 
did  not  precisely  specify  that  the  clergy 
should  be  of  the  Episcopal  order,  and  no 
other.  The  half  unwilling  and  long  re- 
luctant assembly,  left  this  open.  There 
was  even  an  "  explanatory  act"  got  up 
some  time  afterwards,  declaring  that "  dis- 
senting ministers  might  be  chosen."  But 
this  was  quite  a  harmless  enactment,  to 
which  the  bigoted  governor  cheerfully  lent 
his  signature.  For  he  was  certain  that 
all  was  safe,  and  that  no  dissenting  min- 
ister, that  is,  no  "  unordained"  clergyman, 
could  be  chosen  by  his  devoted  and  equally 
bigoted  vestrymen.  And  this  was,  in  fact, 
the  case.  No  minister  of  the  Dutch  or 
Presbyterian  Church  was  ever  chosen  to 
officiate. 

Thus,  from  1693  to  1776,  that  is,  for 
eighty-three  years,  the  Dutch,  English, 
and  Scotch  Churches,  and  all  other  non- 
Episcopalian  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  Queen's,  Richmond, 
and  West  Chester  counties,  were  placed 
under  a  galling  yoke.  Besides  supporting 
their  own  ministers,  they  were  forced  by 
an  unrighteous  law  to  support,  by  taxes 
levied  on  them,  the  small  sect  of  the  Epis- 
copalians !     And  it  was  only  by  the  glo- 


rious war  and  deliverance  of  the  revolu-  I 
tion,  that  the  people  were  set  fi-ee  from  the  | 
union  of  church  and  state ;  and  from  the  ' 
establishment  of  a  peculiar  sect  of  religion 
in  these  United  States. 

During  this  civil  establishmeq^  many 
who  sought  the  "  loaves  and  tMi|pdies,"  | 
left  the  coamunion  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Dutch  Churches,  and  went  into  the 
favored  society.  For,  in  every  religious 
society  there  are  many  individuals,  who 
are  ready  to  join  a  dominant  party,  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  rulers,  and 
be  in  the  way  of  appointments  to  office ; 
and  also  be  freed  from  the  expense  pressed 
on  dissenters.  But  the  result,  on  the 
whole,  was  not  unfavorable  to  the  spu 
ritual  interests  of  the  Dutch  Church.  She 
lost  only,  generally  speaking,  the  worldly 
men,  and  some  turbulent  members  who 
loved  not  the  pure  and  strict  discipline  of 
the  church.  In  this  period  the  doctrines 
of  grace  were  faithfully  preached,  and 
divine  ordinances  administered  in  purity. 
The  ministry,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
were  learned,  exemplary,  and  indefatiga- 
ble ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  jwpulation, 
regular  and  moral,  and  attached  to  the 
church  of  their  Dutch  fathers,  which  had 
been  so  long  preserved,  without  interrup- 
tion, and  with  little  opposition. 

The  fourth  period  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  extends  from  1737  to  1771. 
It  opened  with  a  new  and  important  move- 
ment. Hitherto  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Holland  courts  had  remained  unimpaired 
in  our  churches  here.  For,  although  many 
were  obviously  opposed  to  this  state  of 
things,  and  the  opponents  were  daily  in- 
creasing :  still  their  movements  were  se- 
cret, and  their  opposition  spent  itself  in 
words.  Hence  no  decided  measure  had 
been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  remove  this 
state  of  dependence  and  its  manifold  evils. 

In  1737,  the  first  movement  was  made 
by  five  prominent  ministers,  Messrs.  G. 
Dubois,  Haeghoort,  B.  Freeman,  Van  Sant- 
fort,  and  Curtenius.   They  did  not  venture 
to  adopt  the  bold  measure  of  renouncing  i 
the  abject  dependence  on  the  parent  classis.  j 
They  merely  proposed  to  form  an  assem-  'i 
bly  for  counsel  and  free  internal   inter-  I 
course,  and  any  ecclesiastical    business,  - 
not  inconsistent  with  thin  dependence  on 
Holland.     This  they  called  a  catus    A  j 
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plaa  was  adopted,  and  rules  formed  for  its 
m;ulation ;  and  it  was  sent  down  to  the 
churches  for  their  concurrence.  On  the 
27th  of  April,  1738,  the  day  appointed  by 
the  five  ministers  to  receive  the  reports 
from  t^  churches,  a  convocation  of  minis- 
ters a^eiders  met  in  New  York.* 

The  several  reports  of  the  churches  in- 
duced the  convention  to  adopt  the  plan 
without  opposition ;  and  it  Was  sent  to  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam  for  their  ratification. 
This  they  presumed  they  should  promptly 
obtain.  For  there  was  nothing  in  the  pro- 
jected CGBtus  which  did,  in  fact,  really  cur- 
tail any  of  the  power  of  that  classis.  Yet  it 
was  not  until  ten  years  afler  this  that  they 
received  an  answer,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Sinderin,  from  Holland ;  for  it  was  in  the 
month  of  May,  1747,  that  the  convention 
was  summoned  to  receive  the  answer  of 
the  classis,  which,  though  a  long  delay, 
gave  its  entire  approbation  and  concur- 
rence. On  the  appointed  day  only  six 
ministers  were  present.  These  having 
received  the  act  of  the  classis,  did  nothing 
more  than  issue  their  call  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  coetes,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
September,  1747,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  representatives 
of  the  churches  met  in  ccstus ;  and,  al- 
though the  plan  had  received  the  full  ap- 
probation of  the  mother  church,  still  there 
was  a  most  decided  opposition  to  it.  This 
opposition  was  made  by  Dominie  Boel,  of 
the  church  of  New  York,  and  by  Mr. 
Mancius  of  Kingston,  Mr.  Freyenmoet, 
and  Mr.  Martselius.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
could  not  prevail  with  his  church  to  accede 
to  the  costus ;  but  it  received  his  own  de- 


*  The  following  are  the  names  of  these 
eminent  men: — ^the  Rev.  G.  Dubois,  and  the 
elders,  Anthony  Rntgers,  and  Abraham  Lef- 
ferts ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman,  and  the  elders, 
Peter  Nevius,  and  Dirk  Brinkerhoef ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Van  Santford,  and  the  Elder  Goosen 
Adriance;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haeghoort,  and  the 
Elder  Van  Dyck;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curtenias,  of 
Hackensack,  and  his  elder,  Mr.  Zabriskie ;  the 
Rev.  Theodoras  J.  Frelinghuysen,  of  Raritati, 
(a  most  distinguished  man  of  God,  and  greatly 
blessed  in  his  ministerial  labors ;  he  haid  five 
sons,  ministers;  and  two  daughters,  married 
to  ministers,)  and  the  Elder  H.  Fisher;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ericksen,  and  the  Elder  J.  Zutveen ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bohm.  of  Philadelphia,  with  the 

elder,  Mr. 83mder ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schuyler, 

of  Schoharie,  with  the  elder,  Mr.  — -  Spies. 


cided  support  And  it  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  those  who  opposed  the  whole 
of  this  narrow  and  inefficient  scheme, 
were  correct;  whatever  may  have  been 
their  avowed  motives.  It  afibctod  no  good 
purpose  which  could  not  have  been  done 
without  it.  It  was  a  meeting  merely  for 
fraternal  intercourse  and  advice.  This 
could  have  been  attained  without  a  formal 
coetus.  It  gave  the  pastors  no  powers; 
they  could  not  meet  as  bishops,  who  had 
each  their  church ;  they  had  no  power  to 
ordain  ministers ;  they  could  try  no  cases 
requiring  ecclesiastical  investigation ;  they 
could  not  even  settle  ecclesiastical  disputes, 
without  the  usual  consent  of  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam.  Its  utter  unfitness  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  church  became 
apparent  to  all,  except  those  in  the  slavish 
interests  of  fatherland.  Nothing  but  an 
independent  classis  could  do  this.  They 
must  have  power  to  ordain;  they  must 
have  their  own  court  to  try  cases.  The 
church  was  suiiering  exceedingly,  said 
those  who  had  got  a  ccetus,  but  wished  a 
coetus  clothed  with  the  power  of  a  classis. 
But  this  met  with  a  renewed,  fierce  oppo- 
sition. *'  Shall  ice  throw  off  the  care  and 
paternal  supervision  of  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  ?  Shall  we  venture  to  ordain 
ministers  ?  Shall  toe  set  up  ourselves  as 
judges  ?  Where  can  we  get  such  learned 
ministers  as  those  from  Holland?  And 
can  any  of  us  judge  of  their  fitness,  and 
learning,  and  piety?"  Such  was  the  feeling 
and  declamation  of  the  Conferentie  party. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Coetus  party  ap- 
pealed to  their  brethren  on  the  necessity 
of  having  youth  trained  here  for  the  minis- 
try. "We  must  have  academies  and  a 
college.  The  English  language  is  ad- 
vancing on  us :  we  must  have  a  ministry 
to  preach  in  English,  or  our  youth  will 
abandon  us  in  a  body.  And  the  expense 
of  sending  for  ministers  is  becoming  op- 
pressive; not  to  speak  of  the  great  ex- 
pense and  privation  sustained  by  us  who 
are  parents,  in  sending  our  sons  to  Hol- 
land to  be  educated,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
preach  in  Dutch.  And  you  all  know," 
they  added,  "  how  many  years  have  some- 
times elapsed  between  the  time  of  a  call 
sent  to  fatherland,  and  the  coming  of  a 
pastor;  and  sometimes  churches  have 
been  disappointed  entirely.     None  have 
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responded  to  their  call.  And  even,  in 
certain  cases,  some  ministers  have  come 
out  who  were  not  only  unpopular,  but  ab- 
solutely disagreeable.  Is  it  not  unendur- 
able, that  the  churches  should  have  no 
choice  of  their  pastor  ?  Men,  accustomed 
to  a  national  church  and  its  high-handed 
measures  have  come  among  us,  who  have, 
of  course,  views  and  habits  entirely  diflcr- 
ent  from  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  and 
Christians  in  Holland.  Need  we  remind 
you  of  the  distractions  and  divisions  caused 
by  these  obstinate  men,  who,  instead  of 
harmonizing  with  the  people,  and  winning 
their  confidence,  have  imprudently  op- 
posed them,  and  rendered  their  ministry 
odious  and  unsuccessful?  Besides,  is  it 
not  humiliating  and  degrading  to  these 
churches,  and  to  us  all,  that  we  should  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  ordaining  minis- 
t^nl  And  we  must  send  abroad  for 
ministers,  as  if  none  here  were  fit  to 
minister  in  holy  things !  It  is  an  impu- 
tation on  our  sons ;  it  is  an  imputation  on 
us,  in  the  ministry  here ;  as  if  they  were 
unfit  for  the  holy  work,  and  as  if  we  had 
only  half  of  the  ministerial  office !  We 
declare  this  bondage  to  be  no  longer 
tolerable,  and  it  ought  no  longer  to  be 
endured." 

Such  was  the  bold  language  now  used 
by  the  Coetus  party,  both  ministers  and 
laymen.  And  as  a  goodly  number  had, 
by  the  permission  ef  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam, been  ordained,  by  special  favor, 
all  these,  to  a  man,  took  a  bold  stand 
against  this  dependen'»c  on  Holland.  Th'^y 
never  felt  that  attachment  to  the  classis, 
which  bound  down,  in  slavish  attachment, 
those  whom  it  had  sent  out  hither.  They 
had  no  prejudices;  they  saw  the  painful 
grievances  under  which  their  fathers 
smarted  ;  and  th'*y  folt  the  power  of  the 
arguments  and  appeals,  so  urgently 
pressed  by  all,  to  seek  an  independent 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  their  own. 
They  spoke  out  with  warmth  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  even  ventured  to  change  the 
church  of  their  forefathers  with  injustice 
to  the  ministry  here,  and  actual  tyranny 
over  them.  They  withheld  what  Christ, 
the  King  of  Zion,  never  authorized  them 
to  withhold  from  the  true  ministry.  They 
demanded  of  her  to  do  them  and  herself 
justice,  by  conveying  to  them  all   the 


]  powers  of  the  ministry,  which  she  had 
received,  as  it  respected  doctrine,  and 
sacraments,  and  discipline. 

All  these  appeals  made  a  most  power- 
ful impression  on  the  people.  Many 
churches  came  over  to  their  measures; 
and  even  a  few  of  the  European  iflUsters 
candidly  acceded.  And  they  no  longer 
concealed  their  fixed  determination  to 
commence  a  system  of  measures  to  with- 
draw these  American  churches  from  this 
abject  subordination  to  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam and  tlie  Synod  of  North  Hollands 

This  plan  was  matured  in  1754.  In 
the  cactus  of  the  preceding  year' a  motion 
had  been  entertained  to  amend  the  plan 
of  the  cGBtus,  by  converting  it  into  a  re- 
gular  classis,  with  all  its  proper  powers; 
A  plan  was  drafted  for  this  purpose; 
adopted  with  great  unanimity  by  those 
present ;  and  formally  transmitted  to  the 
churches  for  their  concurrence. 

Upon  this  there  commenced  a  scene  of 
animosity,  division,  and  actual  violence, 
compared  to  which,  all  the  (brmer  wrang- 
lings  were  utterly  nothing.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  war  waged  for  fifteen 
years  with  unmitigated  fury !  The  Con- 
ferentie  party  met  and  organized  them- 
selves into  a  firm  body  of  opposition  in 
1755.  They  were  the  following : — Domi- 
nies Ritzma  and  Deronde,  of  the  church 
of  New  York ;  Curtenius,  Haeghoort, 
Vanderlinde,  Van  Sinderin,  Schuyler,  Ru- 
bel,  Kock,  Kerr,  Rysdyck,  and  Freyen- 
moct.  The  Ccetus  party  embraced  all  the 
rest,  whose  names  are  given  in  a  preced- 
ing note,  with  the  exception  of  the  above 
names.  These  formed  two  hostile  bodies 
resolutely  pitted  against  each  other,  and 
apparently  resolved  never  to  yield.  The 
peace  of  neighborhoods  was  disturbed ; 
families  were  divided ;  churches  torn  by 
factions.  Houses  of  worship  were  locked 
up  by  one  faction  against  the  other.  Tu- 
mults and  disgraceful  scenes  frequently 
occurred  on  the  holy  sabbath,  and  at  the 
doors  of  churches.  Ministers  were  occa- 
sionally  assaulted  in  the  very  pulpit ;  and 
sometimes  the  solemn  worship  of  God 
was  disturbed  and  actually  terminated  by 
mob-violence.  In  these  scenes  the  Con- 
ferentie  party  were  usually  noted  as  the 
most  violent  and  outrageous.  Ruf,  on 
both  sides,  a  fiirious  zeal  prompted  many 
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to  shameAil  excesses,  and  a  most  painful 
disgrace  of  tke  Christian  name. 

The  more  moderate  and  prudent  de- 
plored these  evils  and  growing  mischiefs, 
but  they  could  find  no  remedy.  No  indi- 
vidual, no  body  of  Christian  men,  was 
found 4b  act  as  mediator.  The  two  par- 
ties would  listen  to  no  overtures.  Hum- 
ble Christians  wept  over  the  revolting 
scenes,  and  the  impending  ruin  of  their 
church ;  hope  deserted  their  fainting 
hearts ;  and  many  of  them  retired,  from 
such  unhallowed  scenes,  to  the  bosom  of 
a  peaceful  ancl  Christian  communion  in 
other  churches. 

The  Conferentie  party  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  Holland  Church.  They  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  in 
1755;  a  second  one  in' 1756;  a  third  in 
1760;  a  fourth  in  1761.  In  these  they 
utterred  their  inflammatory  complaints, 
that  the  American  churches  were  attempt- 
ing to  throw  ofl'  their  submission  to  their 
lawful  authority,  and  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent body,  with  powers  equal  to  those 
of  the  mother  church  !  And  in  reply  to 
these,  too  many  of  the  ministers  of  that 
classis  lent  their  aid  to  foment  fresh 
troubles,  and  defeat  the  efibrts  of  the 
church  to  become  independent  of  them. 

When  this  violent  schism  took  place, 
the  two  parties  of  Coetus  and  Conferentie, 
were  nearly  equal  in  point  of  numbers. 
But  there  was  a  marked  diflTerence  in 
their  character,  and  the  spirit  of  their 
preaching.  The  Conferentie  pastors  were 
men  of  greater  learning,  but  they  were 
cold,  and  heavy,  and  spiritless.  Their 
discourses  had  more  of  the  air  of  a  pro- 
fessor's lecture  from  the  chair,  than  of  a 
popular  and  heart-stirring  address  to  a 
mixed  audience.  The  Ccetus  party  were 
zealous,  ardent,  practical  in  their  popular 
addresses,  and  indefatigable  in  their  pas- 
toral duties.  Hence  they  soon  had  the 
mass  of  the  pious  people  with  them,  who 
applauded  them  and  sustained  them  in 
their  trials  and  labors  of  love,  while  the 
unsound  and  heartless  vehemently  op- 
posed them.  The  anecdote  told  of  that 
devoted  and  pious  Dominie,  Dr.  Meyer, 
of  Esopus,  now  Kingston,  will  illustrate 
tin's.  He  had  one  sabbath  preached  the 
holy  doctrini9  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  its  true  nature,  and  its  neoeasity. 


and  he  had  closed  with  a  heart-searching 
examination  of  the  souls  of  his  audience, 
giving  marks  of  its  existence  in  them,  and 
the  evidences  of  their  not  having  the  new 
birth.  When  he  came  down  from  the 
pulpit,  one  of  the  elders  refused  to  give 
him,  as  usual,  the  right  hand  of  fraternal 
recognition  and  approbation,  as  is  the  de- 
lightful custom  in  our  church.  *'Ah! 
Dominie,"  cried  he,  **  I  cannot  give  you 
my  hand  of  approbation ;  I  cannot  stand 
that,  flesh  and  blood  cannot  endure  that 
doctrine !"  **  True,  very  true,**  said  Dr. 
Meyer, — "  therefore  is  it  the  more  mani- 
festly Christ's  holy  doctrine ;  and  there- 
fore do  I  cease  not  to  preach  it."  Many 
such  scenes  occurred  in  those  days  of 
dissension  in  the  churches. 

During  this  period,  another  painful 
source  of  difficulties  occurred,  which 
caused  to  our  church  the  loss  of  many 
most  valuable  families.  I  allude  to  the 
introduction  of  preaching  in  English  in 
the  churches.  The  English  had  been,  for 
a  century,  the  language  of  the  govern- 
ment, its  officers,  and  influential  men.  It 
was  evident  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
Dutch  youth,  that  it  must,  in  the  issue,  be 
the  language  of  the  country.  Causes 
were  tried  in  English — 'all  the  pleadings 
were  in  English.  The  youth  mingled 
with  increasing  multitudes  of  youth,  who 
spoke  nothing  but  English ;  and  the  best 
education  in  the  city,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing colleges,  was  all  conducted  in  Eng- 
lish. Hence  the  youth  of  both  sexes  la- 
bored to  be  master  4>f  English.  In  the 
progress  of  years,  the  great  body  of  the 
youth  could  not  understand  a  sermon  in 
Dutch.  They  demanded  English  preach- 
ing. All  the  more  prudent,  and  all,  who 
by  a  wise  forecast,  saw  the  utter  deser- 
tion of  the  Dutch  churches  by  the  youth, 
in  the  course  of  another  generation  at 
least,  unless  English  preaching  were  in- 
troduced, united  their  efllbrts  with  the 
youth,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  having 
English  preaching  forthwith,  as  well  as 
Dutch  preaching.  This  was  long  and 
keenly  resisted.  Those  whose  spirits  had 
been  so  long  sharpened  by  the  vehement 
oontentbns  of  the  home  and  (brcign  par- 
ties, alluded  to  by  us,  carried  an  unusual 
warmth,  and  obstinate  pertinacity,  into 
this  new  conflict.    The  youth  and  their 
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frieDds  did  not,  perhaps,  use  the  necessary 
soothing  spirit  of  persuasion.  They  saw 
the  justness  of  this  requirement  so  clear- 
ly, that  they  had  not  the  necessary  pa- 
tience to  bear  with  the  venerable  men 
who  clung  to  their  dear,  their  own  native 
tongue — the  language  of  dear  old  Hol- 
land— which  they  so  tenderly  loved.  To 
take  from  them  their  native  tongue  seemed 
to  them  as  being  driven  into  exile,  anwng 
men  whose  tongue  was  to  them  barbarous ! 
It  was  a  hard  struggle.  But  the  venera- 
ble consistory  of  the  church  of  New  York 
were  constrained  at  last  to  yield.  For 
they  loved  their  church,  they  loved  their 
dear  children;  and  they  saw  many  of 
them  already  gone  to  other  denomina- 
tions, where  t^y  could  understand  the 
speakers.  Yet,  even  this  compliance 
made  us  lose  a  goodly  number  of  the  old 
people  and  younger  heads  of  families. 
And  they  were  without  any  reasonable 
excuse.  For  they  understood  the  Eng- 
glish  as  well  as  the  Dutch.  But  they  left 
their  fathers'  church,  because  they  failed 
in  their  eflTort  at  victory  !  And,  hence, 
not  a  few  made  this  remark,  as  they  re- 
lirc?d  into  the  Episcopal  Church, — ^**  Well, 
since  we  must  have  English,  let  us  go 
where  we  shall  get  the  language  in  the 
purest  form !" 

This  was  not  the  first  movement  in  our 
church  to  secure  English  preaching.  My 
colleague.  Dr.  Dewitt,  who  is  now  pre- 
paring a  full  history  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  has  drawn  my  attention 
to  a  fact  not  generally  known.  It  is  this  : 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  formal  request  was  sent  by  our 
church,  to  Holland,  for  a  Dominie  to  be 
a  colleague  to  Dominie  Megapolensis,  who 
should  also  preach  to  the  people  in  Eng- 
lish. In  answer  to  this,  was  Dominie 
Drisius  (in  Dutch,  Dries,)  sent  out.  He 
arrived  in  1653.  He  had  been  a  pastor 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  city 
of  London.  He  preached  in  Dutch,  in 
English,  and  in  French.* 


•This  excellent  and  indcfatifrablc  pastor 
officiated  frequently  on  the  north  side  of  Staten 
Island,  in  French,  in  a  church  formed  there, 
in  that  French  settlement  These  were  Hu- 
jruenots,  who  were  driven  from  France,  at  the 
revoking  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  by  the  inhuman 
!  tyrant  Louis  XIV.    These  eminent  sufferers 


But  the^  first  man  who  preached  exclu- 
sively in  English,  in  the  collegiate  church, 
was  the  Rev.  Dr,  Laidlie.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  a  graduate 
of  Edinburgh  University.  He  had  been 
a  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Flushing,  in 
Zealand,  in  Holland.  From  that  he  was 
called  by  the  consistory,  and  he  a^rrived 
and  entered  on  his  ministry  in  1764.* 
His  first  sermon  I  have  read  in  manq- 
script.  His  text  was,  2  Cor.  v.  11 : 
*'  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we 
persuade  men.**  It  was  preached  to  an 
inunense  audience.  -  And  a  signal  revival 
of  religion  soon  commenced  under  his 
zealous  ministration,  and  the  church 
greatly  flourished.  I  have  heard  some  of 
the  aged  people  tell  this  anecdote  of  him. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  when  he  had,  in  a 
prayer  meeting,  uttered  a  fervent  and 
heavenly  prayer,  the  aged  people  gathered 
round  him,  and  said — ^^'Ah!  Dominie, 
many  an  earnest  prayer  did  we  ofier  up 
in  Uuich^  for  your  coming  among  us ; 
and,  truly,  the  Lord  has  answered  us  in 
English,  and  has  sent  you  to  us !" 

The  members  of  the  Coetus  party  had, 
in  view  of  forming  an  independent  eccle- 
siastical constitution,  for  some  time  turned 
their  earnest  attention  to  the  establishment 
of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the 
future  ministry,  at  home.  And  they  had 
communicated  this  intention  to  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam.  The  late  Dr.  Livingston, 
being  at  that  time  in  Holland,  pursuing 
his  studies,  had  entered  zealously  into  the 
plan  of  promoting  this  double  project.    He 


for  Christ's  cause  and  crown,  afterwards  united 
with  their  brethren,  tlie  Dutch,  and  formed  that 
church  which  continues  and  flourishes  there  . 
to  this  day,  near  Port  Richmond.  And  the  . 
numerous  prominent  men  there,  still  bear  the 
honored  name  of  their  noble  progenitors,  the 
Huguenots,  who  suffered  the  loss  of  their  coun- 
try, their  property,  and  every  thing  but  their 
Christian  honor  and  religion  !  And  they  are 
dear  unto  us  for  their  fathers'  sake. 

*  Dr.  Laidlie  was  an  amiable  and  very  ac- 
complished gentleman,  a  devotedly  pious 
Christian,  a  popular,  evangelical,  and  zealous 
preacher;  of  unusual  dignity,  and  command- 
ing eloquence  in  the  pulpit.  This  is  the  char- 
acter of  Dr.  Laidlie,  as  drawn  by  his,  then, 
yonng  coUeasrue.  Dr.  Livint^ston.  Dr.  L.  died 
in  1778,  at  Red  Hook,  in  his  exile  from  his  ' 
church,  caused  by  the  British  army,  which  I 
then  occupied  New  York. 
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had  gained  the  approbation  c^T  many  of 
the  principal  ministers  in  Holland,  to  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution in  America,  similar  to  that  of 
fatherland.  This  consent,  it  seems,  was 
sought  and  gained,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  induce  the  brethren  of  the  conferentie 
to  unite  with  them  in  the  enterprise ;  for 
they  would  do  nothing  without  that  con- 
sent. And  this  consent  of  the  enlightened 
ministers  of  Holland  prescribed  an  express 
condition,  which  was  precisely  what  the 
brethren  of  the  coetus  wished  for,  and  an- 
ticipated. It  was  expressly  required  that 
the  American  church  should  proceed  to 
make  an  immediate  and  adequate  provision 
for  a  theological  professorate.  For  thdy 
assured  the  American  brethren  that  they 
could  not  maintain  any  relation  with  a 
church,  who  neglected  to  secure  a  thorough 
education  for  the  youth,  seeking  the  holy 
ministry.  Yet  even  this  did  not  conciliate 
the  conferentie.  They  utterly  opposed 
every  plan  which  would  cut  off  their  de- 
pen(knce  on  Holland,  or  would  go  to  in- 
troduce any  ministers  but  those  educated 
in  fatherland,  in  Dutch  ! 

Several  schemes  were  proposed.  One 
was,  that  a  local  union  should  be  formed 
on  the  part  of  the  ccetus  with  the  flourish- 
ing College  of  Princeton.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  first  and  favorite  scheme  of  Dr. 
Livingston,  while  he  was  in  Holland,  in 
consequence  of  a  consultation  he  had  with 
tl»  venerable  Dr.  Witherspoon,  at  that 
time  on  ai  visit  to  Holland,  previously  to  his 
coming  to  Princeton.  This  was  opposed  by 
the  coetus,  and  also  by  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam. Another  plan  was,  to  have  a  theo- 
logical professorship  in  King's  College,  now 
Columbia  College,  in  New  York.*  This  w€w 
objected  to  by  both  parties.  The  ccetus, 
speaking  the  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  said,  '*  No,  we  shall  be  indepen- 
dent of  Holland,  and  of  every  other  body, 
here.  We  must  have  a  college  and  a  theo- 
logical school  of  our  own."  And  with  a 
noble  and  pious  resolution,  they  gained 
their  grand  object.  A  college  was  founded 


*  Those  who  have  looked  into  the  charter 
of  this  veDerable  college,  among  others  my 
colleague.  Dr.  Knox,  one  of  the  trustees,  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Dutch  are  entitled  to  a 
professorate  in  this  college. 


called  "  Queen's  College,"  af^er  the  queen 
of  Kinj?  George  III.,  a  Hi[h-Diit"h  yrin 
oess,  who,  it  was  understood,  would  kindly 
patronize  it.  The  charter  of  this  college  { 
was  dated  in  1770  ;  and  it  was  *'  instituted 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  in  the 
learned  languages,  the  liberal  and  useful 
arts  and  sciences,  and  espccitiUy  n.  .  - 
vinity." 

This  noble  step  in  the  advancomc  nt  ( f 
the  church,  which  ought  to  have  teen 
hailed  by  every  friend  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  out- 
burst of  the  war  of  opposition  on  the  part 
of  tho  brethren  of  the  conferentie ;  and  to 
such  an  extent  was  this  unnatural  war 
carried  on  in  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
that  it  began  to  excite  alarm  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  Dutch  Church.  Reflect- 
ing and  pious  men  now  apprehended  that 
she  must  soon  sink  into  insignificance, 
and  by  degrees  be  absorbed  by  the  sur- 
rounding denominations,  and  cease  to  exist 
as  a  distinct  church  in  this  land  ! 

,The  churches  of  New  York  and  of  Al- 
bany were  the  two  who  kept  aloof  from 
this  distressing  party  warfare,  and  were 
styled  neutrals.  Two  of  the  dominies 
of  New  York,  namely,  Messrs.  De  Ronde 
and  Ritzema,  were  strong  partisans.  The 
former  was  the  most  ardent  in  opposing 
English  preaching ;  the  latter,  in  stoutly 
defending  the  principles  of  the  conferentie. 
He  and  the  learned  Dominie  Leydt,  of 
New  Brunswick,  were  perhaps  the  ablest 
writers  on  this  long  and  vexed  question. 
The  latter  was  a  masterly  writer  in  de- 
fence of  the  coetus. 

The  fiflh  period  in  the  history  of  our 
church,  extending  from  1771  to  1784, 
opened  with  the  liest  prospects.-  It  wcs 
like  the  bright  rising  of  the  sun,  afler  a 
long,  dreary,  and  most  melancholy  winter. 
It  brought  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity 
to  the  churches,  in  the  healing  of  the  di- 
vision between  the  cfBtus  and  conferentie. 

The  fervent  prayers  of  God's  people 
had  never  ceased  to  ascend  to  heaven  for 
this  object,  even  in  our  dar]^est  days ;  and 
divine  Providence  wrought  a  great  deliver- 
ance. The  happy  instruments  were  the 
late  Dr.  Livingston  and  those  eminent 
men  in  New  York  with  whom  he  corres- 
ponded, particularly  Abraham  Lott,  by 
whom  he  was  regularly  advised  of  the 
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state  of  af&in  going  oo  here.  This  great 
and  good  man  of  God  felt  deeply  for  the 
church,  and  was  resolved  to  lose  no  op- 
portunity of  engaging  the  whole  influence 
of  his  friends  in  Holland,  to  put  an  end  to 
these  most  unnatural  and  painful  scenes. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  brethren  of  the 
conferentie  would  yield  readily  to  what  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam  would  enjoin  on 
them.  Hence  his  first  object  was  to  induce 
the  North  Synod  to  appoint  that  classis 
the  standing  committee,  with  full  powers 
to  transa^  the  affiiirs  of  the  American 
church.  He  waited  on  that  synod  at  its 
meeting  at  Edam,  in  1769,  and,  through 
the  influence  of  prominent  members,  he 
gained  his  point  without  any  opposition. 

Having  thus  got  the  whole  power  into 
the  hancb  of  that  classis,  his  next  object 
was  to  prevail  with  the  classis  to  accede 
to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  coetus.  He 
placed  before  them  the  arguments  employ- 
ed for  years  by  those  brethren  here,  and 
urged  on  them  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
church  here  the  power  to  ordain  as  well 
as  educate  her  own  ministry.  He  suc- 
ceeded completely.  For  such  were  the 
candor,  the  piety,  and  tho  liberal  views 
of  the  Holland  ministers,  wh'-n  the  whole 
matters  in  controversy  w^rc  fairly  and 
fully  set  before  them,  that  rh^y  no  longer 
resisted  the  most  righteous  c'aims.  And 
by  the  kindness  of  God,  who  watches  over 
his  church  and  moves  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  a  liberal  plan  was  arranged :  general 
principles  were  adopted  to  remove  the 
existing  difficulties ;  to  conciliate  the  con- 
tending parties  ;  to  take  measures  to  pro- 
vide a  well-educated  ministry ;  and  secure 
the  necessary  and  unshackled  right  to 
license  and  ordain  their  own  ministers. 

Having  finished  his  studies,  and  having 
taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
afler  a  riorid  examination,  Dr.  Livingston 
returned  home  in  1770,  and  accepted  the 
call  presented  to  him  from  the  Collegiate 
Church.  He  lost  no  time  in  gradually 
winning  over  influential  and  $^x>d  men  to 
the  plan  of  conciliation,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him.  In  1771  he  induced 
the  consistory  of  his  church  to  call  a  con- 
vention. There  was  not  a  more  likely 
mode  of  succeeding.  That  consistory 
and  church  had  unbounded  influence  with 
all  the  pastors  and  churches.    The  frater- 


nal call  was  promptly  responded  to,  and 
in  October,  1771,  the  convention  met  in 
New  York.  It  was  a  full  meeting,  and  it 
displayed  a  kind  temper  and  evangelical 
spirit  Ministers  and  elders  there  met  in 
cordiality,  who  had  not  met  nor  spoken  to 
each  other  for  years !  This  disappointed 
the  enemy,  and  flUed  with  joy  the  hearts 
of  God's  children.  The  Holy  Spirit 
seemed  to  pervade  the  assembly,  and  shed 
peace  and  love  in  the  hearts  of  all,  in  an- 
swer to  the  fervent  prayers  oflfered  up.* 

The  first  business  was  to  appoint  a  lai^e 
committee  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons to  mature  a  plan  of  union  and  church 
government.  The  committee  was  a  most 
judicious  one ;  it  consisted  of  six  ministers 
and  as  many  elders.  Dt.  Livingston  and 
Dr.  Westerlo,  with  the  Elders  I.  Roosevelt 
and  N.  Granesvoort,  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  two  great  churches  that  had 
been  neutrals  in  the  violent  contest,  name- 
ly, those  of  New  York  and  Albany ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hardenberg,  Mr.  Ver  Breyck, 
and  the  Elders  H.  Fischer  and  P.  Zabris- 
kie,  to  represent  the  Coetus  party ;  and  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Rysdyck  and  De  Ronde, 
with  the  Elders  J.  Van  Santen  and  R. 
Snedecker,  to  represent  the  Conferentie 

As  soon  as  this  committee  met.  Dr.  Li- 
vingston laid  before  them  the  plan  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Holland, 
and  which  he  had  hitherto  shown  to  no 
one.   The  scheme  embraced  three  import- 


•  The  following  were  the  members  of  this 
famous  coDventioii : 


MIHIITBRI.  BLDBKt. 

J.  N.  Livinfffton,     It.  RoowveU, 
L.  De  Bonda,  J.  Van  Sant«D, 

Archibald  Uldlie,  C.  Sebrinf . 
E.  BjTank. 


PLACSa. 

New  York. 


N.  CUneevoort,  iVlbanr. 

Heoririck  Piecher,  New  Bninawidc. 

Enrlebert  Lott,  Kiof 'i  Co.,  L.  I. 

X  Rapeliie,  ** 

... ^  .  _,  O.  De  If  array.  Haekenaaek. 

J.  B.  Ilardenberf,    C.  Vander  Mealeii,  Raritan. 

Isaac  Bysdvck,         R.  Sn<Mccker,  Poofhkeepeie. 

John  SickleR,  Oraveaend. 

R.  Van  Houten,  Toppan. 

Jacobai  Eltinf,  KJngvton. 

Adrian  Wynkoop, 


E.  Wetterlo, 
John  Levdt, 
Jo.  C.  BGbbelU 
U.  yan  Sinderin, 
W.  Knrpera, 


M.  Sehoonmaker, 
8.  Ver.  Breyok, 


Abraham  Sieklee, 


John  Behanema. 

Wniiam  Jarkaon. 

Hf^rmanai  Meyer, 

Direk  Ronneyn,         I*.  Pawlin, 

J.  M.Van  Hariinsen  J.  yan  Aradalen, 

J.  H.  Goetachioa,     Ptoter  Zabriakle, 


Oarrit  Leydeeker, 
David  Morinoi. 
CorneliM  Dnboia, 


D.  Herrinr. 
Michael  Moor, 
O.  Tinirem. 
A.  ZipkettR. 
Adolphai  Merer, 


Kaatakill. 

Berfen. 

Pompton. 

Marble  town. 

Million. 

Haekenaadi. 

Eof.  Neighborhood. 
Ackqnakenonk. 
Freehold. 
Haerlem. 


B  Yanderliiiden,     Stephen  Zabnakie,  Paramns. 
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ant  objects :  First,  The  internal  an:ange- 
ments,  church  government,  and  all  the 
usual  powers  of  clossis.  Second,  The 
measures  best  calculated  to  heal  all  ani* 
mositics  and  divisions.  Third,  The  con- 
ducting of  a  correspondence  with  the 
parent  church  of  Holland.  It  met  with 
the  kindest  reception  in  the  committee. 
After  a  few  additions  and  amendments 
were  proposed,  it  was  adopted,  and  brought 
forward  to  the  convention.  Here  it  was 
again  fully  discussed  with  the  best  feelings. 
The  members  on  each  side  seemed  to  vie 
with  the  other  in  applauding  it ;  and  finally 
it  was  adopted  without  one  dissenting  vote  I 
It  now  only  needed  the  final  approbation 
of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  Accord- 
ingly,  it  was  transmitted  to  them.  And 
the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  in  CX> 
tobcr,  1772,  to  receive  their  final  answer. 
That  answer  came,  conveying  to  their 
dear  American  brethren  the  fullest  and 
most  perfect  approbation  of  the  imion,  and 
all  the  measures  adopted,  and  concluded 
with  their  fervent  prayers  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  American  church.  The  con- 
vention heard  the  letter  with  emotions  of 
joy  and  gratitude,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  cordiality  signed  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  meeting,  while  they  praised  God 
for  the  happy  consummation  1 

The  most  distinguished  promoters. of 
the  union,  and  the  independence  of  our 
church,  were  these :  Dr.  Laidlie,  and  Dr. 
Livingston  of  New  York ;  Dr.  Westerlo, 
of  Albany ;  Dr.  Romeyn,  of  Schenectady ; 
Dr.  Hardenberg,  (afterwards  the  first  pre- 
sident of  Queen's  College,)  and  Mr.  Leydt, 
of  New  Brunswick  ;  Mr.  Breyck,  of  Tap- 
pan  ;  and  Mr.  Rysdyck,  of  Poughkeepsie. 
This  distinguished  man  had  all  along  been 
a  keen  conferentie  partisan.  But  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  wise  and  fraternal  plan 
of  union,  he  cordially  gave  it  his  support, 
and  brought  his  friends  and  people  over 
to  the  same  course. 

The  establishment  of  a  college  now  oc- 
cupied the  earnest  attention  of  the  united 
and  peaceful  church,  and  particularly  to 
secure  a  theological  professor.  But  from 
the  date  of  their  charter  to  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  little  was  done  for  the 
furtherance  of  an  object  so  dear  to  the 
church.  This  was  on  account  of  the  po- 
verty of  the  country,  and  deplorable  cala- 


mities of  the  war.  Besides,  many  were  in- 
cimed  to  keep  the  theological  professorate 
distinct  from  the  college.  And  others  being 
afraid  to  stir  up  old  animosities,  as  the 
college  was  the  child  of  the  Ccetus  party, 
and  always  opposed  by  the  other  party,  sus- 
tained them  in  this  timorous  policy.  Hence 
the  convention  in  1774,  in  urging  on  the 
measure  for  the  professorate,  kept  the  new 
college  out  of  view.  In  like  manner  the  con- 
vention, as  such,  that  met  in  1784,  took  no 
decided  steps  to  organize  the  ooilese.  But 
letters  having  been  received  from  Holland, 
in  reply  to  t^r  petition  for  a  suitable  pro- 
fessor, with  strong  recommendations  from 
the  classis,  and  from  the  faculty  of  Utrecht, 
in  favor  of  Dr.  Livingston,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  professorate,  and 
entered  immediately  on  the  duties  thereof. 

In  this  distinguished  convention,  consi- 
derable progress  was  made  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization.  At  the  adoption  of  the 
articles  of  union  in  1771,  the  convention 
of  ^ich  Dr.  Livingston  was  president, 
had  before  them  the  entire  model  of  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  Holland. 
Yet  for  some  particular  reasons,  they 
simply  denominated  their  conventions  *'  the 
particular  and  the  general  assembly.**  But 
the  convention  of  1784,  resolved  to  dis- 
tinguish these  assemblies  by  the  names 
usually  given  to  such  judicatories.  At 
first "  the  particular  assembly,"  was  called 
*<  a  classis,"  and  *'  the  general  assembly," 
a  "  particular  synod." 

At  the  conunenoement  of  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  there  were  about  eighty 
churches  in  New  York  state :  these  were 
divided  into  three  particular  assemblies,  or 
classes ;  in  New  Jersey  there  were  forty 
churches :  these  were  formed  into  two 
classes.  These  met  twice  in  the  year.  The 
particular  synod  was  a  delegated  body, 
consisting  of  two  pastors  and  two  elders, 
from  each  classis,  and  met  once  a  year. 
And  it  was  now  also  for  the  first  time  re- 
solved to  have  a  third  assembly,  to  be  called 
**  the  general  synod."  This  court  was  held 
in  1792.  It  consisted,  at  first,  of  all  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  with  an  elder  from 
each  congregation,  and  it  met  each  third 
year.  Some  years  afterwards,  when  the 
churches  had  multiplied  greatly,  it  was 
made  a  delegated  body,  each  classis  nomi- 
nating three  bishops  and  three  elders  as 
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their  representatives ;  the  nomination  to  be 
confirmed  by  each  of  two  particular  synods 
to  which  the  classes  belonged.  And  this 
court  met,  and  still  meets  annually.* 

In  1784,  the  trustees,  with  a  laudable 
zeal,  made  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  the 
college,  called  Queen's  College,  at  New 
Brunswick.  It  went  into  operation  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Hardenberg,  its  first  president,  who  was 
as  eminent  a  ripe  scholar  as  a  profound 
theologian.  But  for  Mrant  of  funds,  caused 
by  the  general  distress  pervading  this 
young  nation,  just  come  out  of  the  war 
of  the  revolution ;  and  also  for  want  of  an 
adequate  faculty  to  co-operate  with  its 
distinguished  president,  and  its  able  pro- 
fessor bf  the  languages,  Dr.  Taylor;  it 
gradually  declined,  and  had  at  last  to  be 
suspended  for  a  season. 

In  1807,  the  e&brts  of  these  devoted  and 
persevering  friends  of  literature  were  more 
successful.  The  old  building  was  an  un- 
sightly and  inconvenient  one  for  such  an 
institution.  They  proceeded,  with  the 
greatest  industry  and  perseverance,  to  col- 
lect funds  for  a  suitable  building.  In  1809 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
beautiful  edifice,  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, overlooking  the  city  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  original  cost  of  this  stately 
erection  was  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

One  thing  was  yet  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  college,  and  that  was  attained  in 
1807.  The  trustees  entered  into  a  cove- 
nant with  the  general  synod  of  the  Dutch 
Church ;  uniting  their  mutual  interests  and 
funds,  giving  the  college  the  whole  influ- 
ence and  patronage  of  the  church,  and 
placing  the  theological  professorate  in  con- 
nection with  the  college ;  but  yet,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  college  is  not  made  by 
any  means,  a  sectarian  institution.  In 
conformity  with  this  covenant.  Dr.  Living- 
ston, the  synod's  theological  professor,  was 
elected  professor  in  the  college,  and  offi- 
ciated as  the  active  president ;  the  governor 
of  the  state  being  then,  e.x  officio,  the 
nominal  president.  But  in  1816,  a  sus- 
pension of  the  college  exercises  was  caused 
by  the  exhaustion  of  its  literary  funds. 
This  suspension  continued  unto  1825. 
Then  was  it  revived  with  great  spirit,  and 


with  a  full  faculty.*  And  it  continues  in 
successful  operation  to  this  day, — a  bright 
star  among  the  other  bright  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  literature  in  our  happy  re- 
public !  The  theologiccd  seminary  has 
three  professorships  richly  endowed ;  and 
filled,  at  present,  by  three  able  divines. 
The  college  is  under  the  care  of  the  Hon. 
A.  Bruyn  Hasbrouck,  LL.  D.,  the  presi- 
dent, a  most  distinguished  scholar  and 
learned  civilian ;  assisted  by  a  full  com- 
plement of  able  professors  and  tutors.t 
Since  its  late  organization,  the  college  at 
New  Brunswick,  hitherto  known  as  Queen's 
College,  has  been  named  Rutger's  College, 
afier  the  name  of  its  munificent  patron, 
the  late  Col.  Rutgers,  who  was  a  gallant 
revolutionary  officer,  and  an  eminent  man 
of  God,  in  the  church. 

Thus  far  has  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  struggled  successfully  through  all 
her  difficulties  and  distressing  calamities. 
What  a  pleasing  contrast  there  is  between 
her  present  flourishing  condition  and  that 
of  1769 !  Then,  was  she  distracted  and 
rent  by  two  violent  contending  parties ; 
and  her  courts  and  sanctuaries  were  the 
arena  of  unnatural  and  unchristian  broils, 
and  a  hissing,  and  a  by-word  among  the 
enemies  of  religion ;  while  all  good  men 
deplored  her  impending  fate !  She  was, 
Hlpreover,  without  an  academy,  or  a  col- 
liege  of  her  own ;  and  subjected  to  a  de- 
pendence on  a  foreign  nation  for  her  sup- 
ply of  ministers.  Now,  **  peace  reigns 
within  her  walls ;  and  prosperity  within 
her  palaces."  For  our  God  hath  looked 
down  from  the  height  of  his  sanctuary, 
to  hear  the  groanings  of  his  people.  He 
halh  regarded  the  prayer  of  the  destitute. 
The  Lord  hath  builded  up  our  Zion,  and 
he  hath  appeared  in  his  glory  among  her 
children!     She  has,  now,  her  academy 


*Dr.  Gonn's  Life  of  Dr.  Livingston,  p.  874. 


*  With  unusual  pleasure  does  the  writer  of 
this  look  back  on  that  organization.  To  him 
the  trustees  were  pleased  to  assign  the  chair  of 
the  languafi^es.  And  he  had  such  men  as  these 
as  his  colleagues:  Professor  Adrian,  Prof. 
Woodhull,  Prof.  Dr.  John  Dewitt;  and  the 
venerable  and  beloved  president  Dr.  Milledoler 
was  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  including 
oor  college  and  the  theoIoRical  seminary. 
Adrian  and  Dewitt.  followed  Woodhnll,  to  their 
rest  in  heaven.  Two  of  ns  survive,  but  in 
different  spheres  of  daty  and  service. 

f  See  the  statistics  appended  to  this. 
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and  schools ;  her  college,  and  her  theolo- 
gical seminary ;  blessed  with  accomplish- 
ed, pious,  and  efficient  teachers.  She  has 
her  foreign  and  domestic  missionary  so- 
cieties: her  Sabbath  School  Union,  and 
her  Education  Society;  and  her  twelve 
scholarships,  and  her  Van  Benschooten  en- 
dowment:* to  bring  forward  the  pious 
sons  of  the  church  into  the  holy  ministry. 

During  the  last  forty  yea:r8  she  has 
been  steadily  ''  lengthening  her  cords,  and 
strengthening  her  stakes."  Very  many 
new  churches  have  been  planted  by  her 
Home  Missionary  Board ;  particularly  in 
the  northern  and  the  western  parts  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  the  first  and  venerable 
Collegiate  Church,  which  once  stood  alone, 
now  beholds  two  great  classes,  with  their 
numerous  and  flourishing  churches  under 
their  care,  and  prospering,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  under  an  able,  devoted,  and  pious 
ministry.  She  is  now  directing  her  earn- 
est and  successful  labors,  in  planting  Dutch 
Reformed  churches  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan.  At  the  same  time  she 
watches,  with  the  deepest  interest,  the 
progress  of  her  foreign  missionaries  in 
the  far  East ;  and  rejoices  in  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  bringing  the  heathen 
tribes  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
hope  of  glory. 

Our  fathers  brought  this  vine  from 
Holland  ;  and  they  planted  it  here,  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  High.  They  cultiva- 
ted it  with  their  hands,  and  watered  it 
with  their  tears!  Under  the  dew  of 
heaven  has  she  spread  her  fair  and  fruit- 
ful branches  over  the  land.  We  sit  under 
her  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  eat  the 
pleasant  fruits  thereof!  The  Lord  hath 
done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are 
glad.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
God,  for  ever  and  ever  I  And  let  the  whole 
earth  be  filled  with  his  glory.  Amen. 

II.  THB  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  DUTCH 
REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  doctrines  of  our  church  are  those 


*  The  Van  Benschooten  Fund  was  bequeath- 
ed by  the  pious  and  venerable  Dominie  Van 
Benschooten.  It  amounts  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  is  designed  to  carry  pious  youth 
through  a  complete  scientific  course,  as  well 
as  the  theological  studies. 


which,  in  common  with  all  the  branches 
of  the  Reformed  vChurches,  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  reformers.  These  blessed 
doctrines  were  taught  the  church  by  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  by  the  command 
of  our  Lord,  the  only  king  and  head  of 
the  church.  They  are  contained  in  the 
holy  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, and  in  them  alone.  For,  in  con- 
cert with  the  church  of  God,  in  all  ages, 
we  reject  traditions  and  expositions  of  the 
fathers,  except  only  as  they  strictly  and 
rigidly  agree  with  the  Holy  BiUe,  the 
only  and  all-sufficient  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  These  doctrines  we  hold  as  they 
were  taught  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  so  far 
as  they  taught  as  Paul  and  the  other  in- 
spired writers  taught. 

We  receive  as  our  creed  the  Coniession 
of  Faith,  as  revised  in  the  national  ayiaod 
of  the  Council  of  Dort,  in  the  years  1AI8. 
and  1619,  consisting  of  thirty-seven  arti- 
cles ;  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;  the 
compend  of  the  Christian  religion ;  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Dort,  on  the 
famous  five  i)oints : — ^I.  Predestination.  II. 
Definite  atonement  of  Christ.  III.  &  TV. 
Man's  entire  corruption  and  helplessness, 
and  his  conversion  by  God's  grace  alone. 
V.  Perseverance  of  the  saints  in  grace. 

These  doctrines  have  been  received  as 
their  creed  by  all  the  churches  of  God, 
whose  honored  representatives  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Dort,  namely :  1 . 
England  and  Scotland ;  2.  The  Electoral 
Palatinate ;  3.  Hesse ;  4.  Switzerland ;  5. 
The  French  Churches ;  6.  South  Holland  ; 
7.  North  Holland ;  8.  Zealand ;  0.  Pro- 
vince of  Utrecht;  10.  Friesland;  11. 
Groningen;  12.  Omland ;  13.  Drent;  14. 
The   Republic  and   Church  of  Bremen ; 

15.  The  Republic  and  Church  of  Emden ; 

16.  Gelderland ;  17.  Zutphen ;  18.  Wet- 
teraw ;  10.  The  Republic  and  Church  of 
Geneva;  20.  Transylvania;  and  21.  The 
Grerman  Reformed  Church. 

These  doctrines,  usually  called  Calvin- 
istic,  or  rather  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  are  the  same  precisely 
as  those  expressed  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  with  some  few  exceptions ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  in  relation  to  church 
government,  which  is  characterized  by 
diocesan  bishops.    With  us,  and  all  other 
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churches,  each  pastor  who  presides  over 
a  church,  is  strictly,  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  a  Christian  bishop.  For,  by  the 
tcstiniony  of  Paul,  (Acts  xx.  5,  17,  and 
28,)  every  presbyter  or  teaching  elder,  is 
a  bishop. 

We  refer  the  reader  for  further  parti- 
culars in  reference  to  the  Reformed 
Churches  and  our  church,  as  one  of 
them,  to  our  Confessicm  pf  Faith,  cate- 
chism, and  canons,  in  the  book  of  our 
church.  This,  we  repeat,  is  the  canoni- 
cal book  also  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  the  French  Church,  and  the  Swiss 
Church.  These  are  usually  bound  up 
with  our  psalms  and  hymns,  and  are  in 
every  body's  hands  who  chooses  to  ex- 
amine them. 

In  regard  to  our  "  litui^,*'  we  have  to 
state  tlmt  it  contains,  as  every  one  sees, 
prayers  carefully  adapted  to  persons  in 
various  circumstances,  public  and  private. 
But  these  are  designed,  now,  simply  as 
models,  not  as  regular  forms.  Whien  the 
early  reformers,  by  the  grace  of  God,  led 
"  the  church"  out  of  the  long  captivity  of 
modem  Babylon,  they  found  their  people 
extremely  ignorant.  Hence  they  needed 
helps.  They  were  children,  and  crippled 
in  their  walk.  They  needed  crutches  to 
lean  on  in  their  early  helplessness.  But 
now,  we  consider  our  ministers,  elders, 
deacons,  and  members  of  our  church,  as 
no  longer  little  and  lisping  children,  and 
cripples  needing  crutches.  These  crutches 
we  thtow  away,  and  we  walk  without 
them !  This  we  do  because  the  spirit  of 
God  is  really  given  to  all  who  ask  of  him 
help  in  prayer.  But  we  have  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  those  of  our  reformed 
brethren  who  deem  themselves,  as  yet, 
incapable  of  doing  without  these  helps  for 
the  weak  ones  of  the  flock. 

The  only  part  of  our  liturgy  which  is 
enjoined  to  be  road,  is  this :  the  Form  of 
Baptism,  in  order  to  preserve  the  uni- 
formity of  vows :  together  with  the  short 
prayer,  before  the  vows  taken  by  the 
parents;  and  also  the  formula  of  the 
holy  communion  of  the  Lord's  Sapper. 
This  the  minister  reads,  while  all  the 
members,  carefully  and  devoutly  follow 
him,  with  the  form  open  before  •ihem,  in 
their  scats.  This  is  the  amount,  and  the 
proper  use  of  our  liturgy. 


m.  IT8  CHURCH  OOVERNMENT. 

Our  form  of  government  is  that  which 
has  been  adopted  by  all  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation  in  Holland,  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Scotland,  with  the 
exception  of  England, — which  is  governed 
by  diocesan  bishops, — and  of  the  famous 
Puritans  of  Old  and  New  England,  whoae 
form  is  that  of  independency.  We  refer 
to  our  form  in  our  Book  of  the  Church. 
Our  primary  court  is  that  ofihe  consistory, 
the  same  as  that  called  a  session  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  consists  of 
the  three  distinct  offices:  rouiisters  or 
bishops,  elders,  and  deacons.  The  dea- 
cons in  our  church  have  no  right  to  preach. 
We  adhere  strictly  to  the  scriptural  insti- 
tution of  that  office,  as  detailed  in  Acts  vi. 
They  have  the  care  of  the  poor ;  and  take 
charge  of  the  alms  and  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  them.  Our  church  discoun- 
tenances the  office  of  trustees,  especially 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  whose  members 
are  not  even  required  to  be  members  of 
the  church  in  full  communion.  The  most 
general,  I  may  say  the  universal,  practice 
of  ecclesiastical  arrangement  with  us,  is 
this:  the  pastors  and  elders  meet  as  a 
spiritual  court,  to  transcu^t  spiritual  con- 
cerns, such  as  the  admission  of  members, 
exercising  discipline,  6cc.  The  deacons 
meet  statedly,  to  make  provision  for  the 
poor  and  make  distributions.  And  the 
consistory,  composed  of  the  pastor,  elders, 
and  deacons,  meets  for  the  transaction  of 
all  temporal  business  relating  to  their  own 
church.  On  important  occasions,  such  as 
that  of  calling  a  minister,  the  grand  con- 
sistory is  called  together.  This  is  com- 
posed of  all  those  individuals  who  have 
been  at  any  time  elders  and  deacons  in 
the  church. 

The  next  court  in  our  church  is  the 
classis,  corresponding  precisely  to  the 
presbytery  in  our  sister  churches.  This 
is  composed  of  a  minister  and  an  elder 
from  each  distinct  church,  under  the  care 
of  the  classis. 

The  next  court  is  the  particular  synod. 
Of  these  we  have  two,  namely,  the  Synod 
of  New  York  and  the  Synod  of  Albany, 
or  the  Southern  and  Northern  Synods. 
These  consist  of  two  ministers  and  two 
elders  from  each  classis  within  its  bounds. 
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The  highest  court,  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  is  the  genercU  synod.  This 
also  is  a  representative  body.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  ministers  and  three  elders 
Irom  each  classis  throughout  the  entire 
church.  At  its  first  organization,  this 
court  met  triennially;  now  it  meets  an- 
nually, for  the  despatch  of  all  business 
belonging  to  the  church. 

In  one  peculiar  feature  do  we  difier  from 
our  Presbyterian  brethren  in  the  United 
States  and  Scotland.  In  the  different 
branches  of  these  most  eminently  distin- 
guished churches,  their  elders  are  chosen 
for  life,.  With  us  they  are  chosen  to  serve 
for  two  years  in  succession.  And  if  they 
do  their  duty  they  are  again  eligible,  afler 
having  been  out  of  their  ofiioe  one  year. 
If  they  have  not  fulfilled  their  ofiioe  to 
edification,  they  may  be  lefl  off  the  ticket  ; 
and  no  oflence  is  given  or  taken.  This, 
we  believe,  has  most  essentially  contri- 
buted to  preserve  the  peace,  and  promote 
the  edification  of  the  church,  and  to  stir 
up  good  men  to  increased  faithfulness  to 
God  and  the  church. 


IV.   THE  FORM  OF  WORSHIP. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  all 
those  who  adopt  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship.  With  us,  the  ancient  and  time- 
honored  custom  and  mode  is  this :  the  mi- 
nister and  people,  who  are  members,  upon 
entering  the  church  bow  down,  and  in  se- 
cret worship  the  King  of  Zion.  In  the 
morning,  the  pastor  begins  the  solemnity 
of  the  day  by  reading  the  ten  command- 
ments ;  and  in  the  other  services  of  the  day, 
by  reading  a  chapter  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
The  assembly  then  sing ;  then  there  is  the 
solemn  benediction ;  then  a  brief  address, 
called  the  exordium  Jemotum,  containing 
aQ  outline  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed  ;* 
then  prayer ;  then  singing ;  then  the  ser- 
mon ;  then  a  prayff.f'then  a  collection  of 
alms  for  the  poor ;  then  singing,  and  the 
benediction. 

Our  psalmody  is,,^t  which  has  been 
carefully  prepaid  by  a  committee  of  our 
Greneral  Synod.  It  consists  of  the  psalms 
of  Watts,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 


*  This  has,  by  a   ate  regalation,  been  left 
discretioaary,  and  by  many  it  is  dispensed  with. 


and  two  books  of  h3rmns.  It  is  a  rule  of 
our  church  that  each  pastor  shall  lecture 
on  a  section  of  our  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
in  the  aflernoon  of  the  sabbath,  so  as  to 
go  through  the  whole  in  a  definite  time. 
These  lectures  exhibit  an  entire  system  of 
pure  and  holy  doctrine  to  the  people,  in  a 
regular  course.  And  to  this  admirable 
system  do  we  humbly  and  prayerfully 
ascribe  the  uniformity  and  strictness  of 
adherence  to  pure  doctrine  in  our  churches. 
The  design  is  to  secure  doctrinal  preaching, 
and  that  of  the  entire  system,  to  our  peo- 
ple, in  a  regular  course,  from  year  to  year. 

V.   THE  STATISTICS. 

The  annual  report  fbr  1843  presents 
this  summary  of  the  church  :  There  arc 
twenty  classes;  two  particular  synods, 
that  of  New  York,  and  that  of  Albany, 
under  one  general  synod,  the  highest  court 
of  appeal,  which  meets  annually.  There 
are  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  churches, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  ministers,  ! 
and  twenty-three  theological  students,  at 
present. 

The  number  of  families,  as  reported,  is 
21,569;  the  ascertained  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  congregations,  96,302  :  total 
in  communion,  29,322.  The  increase  of 
members  on  confession  of  their  faith,  from 
June,  1842,  to  June,  1843,  3202,  by  cer- 
tificate, 1021  :  total  increase  in  the  year, 
4228.  Baptized  in  the  year:  infants, 
2211,  adults,  682.  Number  of  cAtechu- 
mens,  5664 ;  number  in  biblical  instruc- 
tion, 3988 ;  the  number  of  sabbath  schools, 
269 ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  these,  15,534. 

Our  college  and  theological  seminary 
are  located  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
These  institutions  have  been  richly  en- 
dowed by  the  liberality  of  our  church. 
The  two  institutions  are  so  far  connected, 
that  the  theological  professors  render  cer- 
tain important  services  in  the  college.  The 
venerable  Dr.  Milledolcr  lately  retired  from 
these  institutions,  afler  having  rendered 
for  a  series  of  years  most  valuable  services, 
as  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theo- 
logy, and  as  president  of  the  college,  which 
last  laborious  office  he  performed  gratui- 
tously, ^th  the  utmost  fidelity  and  great 
success,  for  nearly  sixteen  years.  Since 
that,  the  Hon.  A.  Bruyn  Hasbrouck,  a 
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gentleman  of  distinguished  taste  and  scho- 
larship, has  been  elected  president.  The 
college  is  now  in  very  successful  operation, 
under  his  care,  and  that  of  an  able  and 
learned  faculty. 

In  the  theological  school,  there  are  three 
professorships,  occupied  by  distinguished 
men,  who  instruct  the  youth  for  the  mi- 
nistry in  every  branch  of  a  complete 
theological  course.  At  the  close  of  the 
theological  year,  there  is  a  public  theolo- 
gical commencement,  at  which  the  gra- 
duating class  pronounce,  from  memory, 
suitable  discourses.  This  will  have  a  very 
happy  tendency  to  ebcourage  our  youth  to 
study,  more  than  heretofore,  true  pulpit 
eloquence,  and  tend  to  bring  back  the  good 
old  custom  of  pronouncing,  instead  of  read- 
ing, discourses.* 

To  the  seminary  are  attached  twelve 
scholarships,  for  the  aid  of  eminently  gifted 
youth,  whose  hard  lot  has  been  to  struggle 
with  adversity.  The  Van  Benschooten 
Fund  of  820,000  produces  a  considerable 
annual  revenue.     By  the  will  of  the  pious 

•  By ''pronouncing  discourses,"  we  do  not 
mean  **  extemporaneous  preaching."  We  mean 
tiie  writing  fhUy  out  of  discourses,  and  deliver- 
ing tiiem  from  memory  and  judgment.  To 
preach  *•  extempore,"  and  without  laborious 
preparation,  is  one  of  the  worst  habits,  into 
which  any  preacher  or  minister  can  fall. 


donor,  the  proceeds*  are  applied  to  carry 
youth  through  the  college  course,  as  well 
as  the  theological  course. 

For  ferther  particulars,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  following :  The  Outline  of 
the  Historyof  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Romeyn,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Christian's  Magazine,  vol.  i.;  to  the 
extended  Outline  of  the  History  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Magazine  of  the  Dutch  Church,  vol. 
ii. ;  Dr.  Gunn's  Life  of  Dr.  Livingston ; 
The  History  of  New  York,  by  Judge  Smith ; 
Dr.  Janeway's  Abstract  of  the  l£story  of 
Rutgers's  College;  The  Minutes  of  the 
Particular  and  General  Synods  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church ;  The  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Bradford's  Sermon  of  1813,  con- 
taining the  Address  of  the  Committee  of 
the  General  Synod  of  1807  ;  The  Ency- 
clopedia of  Christian  Knowledge,  article 
Dutch  Reformed  Church ;  Watson's  Olden 
Times;  Olden  Times  in  New  York; 
Benedict's  History  of  all  Religions ;  The 
American  Quarterly  Register,  for  May, 
1833,  and  February,  1834;  and,  finally. 
Dr.  Dewill's  History  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  which  he  is  now  (1843) 
preparing  by  the  request  of  our  General 
Synod. 
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THEIR  RISE,  PROGRESS,  FAITH,  AND 
PRACTICE. 

The  religious  society,  whose  members 
prefer  to  be  known  by  the  primitive  and 


unsectarian  appellation  of  "  Disciplos  of 
Christ,"  or  by  that  of  "  Christians,"  the 
title  first  given  to  the  followers  of  our  Lord 
at  Antioch,  A,  D.  41,  but  who  are  vari- 
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ously  designated  in  different  sections,  as 
"Baptists,"  "Reformed  Baptists,"  "  Re- 
formers," or  "  Cainpbeilitcs,"  had  its  origin 
in  un  effort  made,  a  few  years  since,  to 
ef!ect  a  union  of  the  pious  of  all  parties, 
by  the  ties  of  a  commoa  Christianity. 

This  was  at  first  proposed  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  who  had  long  been  a  minister 
of  high  standing  in  the  "  Secession*^  branch 
of  tl^  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  who  had  been  at  all  times 
characterized  by  his  love  for  the  Bible,  and 
for  godly  men  of  all  parties,  without  res- 
pect to  sectarian  diffisrences.  Havihg 
visited  the  United  States,  as  well  for  th^ 
recovery  of  his  health,  which  had  become 
much  impaired,  as  with  a  view  to  a  per- 
manent location,  he  employed  his  time  for 
nearly  three  years  in  supplying  with  min- 
isterial labor,  the  destitute  churches  of  the 
Seccder  connexion  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia. During  this  period,  he  experienced 
much  opposition  and  persecution  from 
some  of  the  ministers  of  his  own  party,  in 
consequence  of  the  liberality  of  his  reli- 
gious views,  and  was,  at  one  time,  formally 
arraigned  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal, 
under  a  charge  of  favoring  a  communion 
with  other  parties,  which  was  regarded  as 
a  laxity  in  regard  to  the  Testimony  of  this 
particular  sect.  Shortly  after  these  con- 
troversies, Mr.  Campbell's  family  set  out 
from  Ireland,  under  the  charge  of  his 
eldest  son  Alexander,  then  a  young  man, 
and  arrived  in  Washington  Ccainty,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  all  took  up  their 
abode,  and  where  Thomas  Campbell  con- 
tinued his  ministerial  labors. 

Continually  deploring,  however,  the 
divided  and  distracted  condition  of  the  re- 
ligious community  at  large,  and  deeply 
convinced  that  its  divisions  were  unneces- 
sary, unscriptural,  and  most  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  religion  and  of  society  : 
he  at  length  formed  the  resolution  to  make 
a  public  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the 
original  unity  of  the  church.  Being  joined 
in  this  resolution  by  his  son  Alexander, 
whose  views  of  religion  had  been  much 
liberalized  and  extended  by  an  intimacy 
with  Greville  Ewing  and  the  Independents 
of  Glas&;ow,  in  Scotland,  during  his  studies, 
which  he  had  just  completed  at  the  uni- 
versity in  that  city;  and  whose  talents, 
learning,  and    energy   have,  since  this 


period,  so  widely  disseminated  the  princi- 
ples of  union  then  adopted:  an  attempt 
was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  people  and  minis- 
ters  with  whom  he  stood  associated. 

The  great  fundanncntal  point  urged  at 
this  juncture  was,  that  in  order  to  Chris- 
tian union,  and  the  full  influence  of  the 
gospel,  it.  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  Bible  alone  should  be  taken  as  the  au- 
thorized bond  of  union,  and  the  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  in  other  words, 
that  the   revelations  of  God  should   be 
made  to  displace  from  their  position  all 
human  creeds,  confessions  of  faith,  and 
formularies  of  doctrine  and  church  gov- 
ernment, as  being  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  really  a  means  of  perpetuating,  divi- 
sion.    Containing,  indeed,   much  truth, 
and  embracing,   for  the  most  part,  the 
great  leading  facts  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, each  one,  it  was  argued,  superad- 
ded unfortunately  its  own  peculiar  theory 
of  religion,  and  blended  with  th&  Chris- 
tianity common  to  all,  speculative  opin- 
ions respecting  matters  not  revealed,  which, 
nevertheless,  were,  in  these  theological 
systems,  exalted  to  an   equal  authority 
with  the  undoubted  facts  of  the  gospel. 
These  conflicting  opinions,  uncertain  for 
want  of  clear  scriptural  evidence,  were, 
whether  true  or  false,  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, as  contrasted  with  the  great  and 
plainly  revealed  truths  of  Holy  Writ ;  and, 
as  derived  from  human  reason,  and  being 
the  offspring  of  human  weakness,  were 
regarded  as  constituting  essentially  human 
religions,  and  as  being  therefore  wholly 
devoid  of  any  regenerating  or  saving  effi- 
cacy.    It  was  conceived  to  have  been  a 
small  matter,  that  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion should  have  freed  the  church  from 
the  religion  of  the  priest,  if  she  persisted 
in  substituting  for  it  the  religion  of  men, 
rather  than  the  religion  of  God,  as  God 
himself  had  given  it.     For,  while  it  was 
admitted  that  the  various  formularies  of 
religion  contained  the  great  and  leading 
points  of  Christianity,  and   the  pleasing 
reflection  could  be  indulged  that  almost 
all  parties  were  agreed  in  those,  as,  for 
instance,  briefly  summed  up  in  the  Nicene, 
or  Apostles'  Creed :  it  was  urged,  that  the 
various  systems  of  human  opinions,  com- 
mingled with  these  truths,  had  so  diluted, 
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weakened,  and  even  perverted  them,  as  to 
have  deprived  them  in  a  great  measure 
of  their  power  in  the  salvation  of  the 
world ;  so  that  the  gospel,  in  the.  hands  of 
Protestanism,  had  beoome  a  vague,  con- 
tradictory, incomprehensible  religion,  quite 
unable  to  efiect  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  or  accomplish  the  grand,  extensive, 
and  blessed  results,  ibr  the  attainment  of 
which,  the  religion  of  Christ,  in  its  con- 
centrated purity,  was  so  admirably  fitted. 
It  was  therefore  proposed,  that  all  human 
creeds,  as  being  incomplete  if  they  con- 
tained any  thing  less  than  the  Bible— un- 
worthy of  credit,  if  they  contained  any 
thing  more  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  in  either  case,  as  highly  injurious  for 
the  reasons  above  given,  should  be  indis- 
criminately repudi^ed  by  the  churches, 
and  that  the  Bible  itself,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  New  Testament,  as  containing 
the  clear  development  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  should  be,  as  was  undeniably  the 
case  in  primitive  ages,  the  creed,  the  con- 
fession, and  the  guide  of  all. 

The  plea  that  human  creeds  and  disci- 
pline were  necessary  to  preserve  purity 
of  doctrine  and  government  in  the  church, 
was  totally  rejected,  as  disproved  by  the 
well  known  fact  that  they  had  failed  to  -do 
this,  and  also  as  an  imputation  upon  the 
divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  implying 
that  God  was  unwilling  to  give  a  sufficient 
revelation,  and  lefl  something  for  men  to 
supply ;  or  that  men  could  express  the 
truths  revealed,  in  better  words,  and  in 
expressions  less  liable  to  misconstruction, 
than  those  selected  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  insisted,  that 
the  Scriptures,  interpreted  in  conformity 
with  the  fixed  laws  of  language,  could 
convey  but  the  same  ideas  to  all  unbiassed 
minds  respecting  every  thing  necessary 
to  salvation ;  and  that  if,  perchance,  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  should  arise,  respect- 
ing minor  and  incidental  matters,  these 
inferences  or  opinions  were  to  be  distin- 
guished from  faith,  and  were  neither  to  be 
made  a  term  of  communion,  nor  imposed 
by  one  Christian  upon  another.  Or,  to 
express  the  whole  in  the  language  em- 
ployed by  Thos.  Campbell,  "Nothing 
was  to  be  received  as  a  matter  of  faith  or 
duty,  for  which  there  could  not  be  pro- 
duced a  Thu»  MoUk  the  Lord^  either  in 


express  terms,  or  by  approved  scripture 
precedent*' 

This  overture  for  a  religious  reforma- 
tion being  rejected  by  the  seoeders  as  a 
body,  but  embraced  by  some  members: 
an  application  was  made  to  the  pious  of 
all  the  parties  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  "  de- 
claration and  address**  drawn  up  and 
printed,  in  which  all  were  invited  to  form 
a  union  upon  the  principles  above  stated. 
A  considerable  number  of  individuals  re- 
sponded to  this  appeal,  and  a  congrega- 
tion was  inunediately  organized  upon 
Brush  Run,  in  Washington  county,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1610,*  where  a  house 
of  worship  was  erected,  and  where  minis- 
terial duties  were  perfonned  conjointly  by 
T.  Campbell  and  his  son  Alexander,  who 
had  been  duly  ordained  pastors  of  ^ 
church. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  heie,  that  the 
members  of  this  congregation  were  not 
associated  together  in  a  loose  and  inform- 
al manner,  at  its  formation.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary 
that  every  one,  in  being  admitted,  should 
give  some  proof  that  be  understood  the 
nature  of  the  relation  he  assumed,  and 
the  true  scriptural  ground  of  salvation. 
Each  applicant,  ther^ore,  was  required  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question : 
"  What  is  the  meritorious  cause  of  the 
sinner's  acceptance  with  God?"  Upon 
expressing  an  entire  reliance  upon  the 
merits  of  Christ  alone  for  justification, 
and  evincing  a  conduct  becoming  the 
Christian  profession,  he  was  receiv^  into 
fellowship.!  Such  was  the  humble  origin 
of  a  reformation,  now  widely  extended, 
which  did  not,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  pro- 
ceed from  the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  but  was 
the  ofispring  of  calm  and  long  continued 
deliberation,  frequent  consultation,  and  pa- 
tient, laborious,  and  prayerful  investiga- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  which 
had  never  for  its  object  to  add  a  new  sect 
to  those  already  existing,  but  was  design- 
ed, from  its  very  inception,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  partisan  controversies,  and,  far  from 
narrowing  the  basis  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, to  furnish  abundant  room  for  all  be- 


•  See  Supplement  to  this  article, 
f  For  want  of  these  proofs,  two  persons 
were  rejected  at  the  first  meeting. 
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lievers  upon  the  brood  ground  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  common  reliance  upon  the 
merits  of  Christ. 

Much  devotion  and  interest  was  roani* 
Tested  by  the  church  of  Brush  Run,  and 
the  utmost  j)eace  and  harmony  prevailed 
amongst  its  members  for  a  number  of 
months.  Most  of  them  being  poor,  they 
were  unable  to  finish  the  interior  of  the 
frame  meeting  house  which  they  had 
erected,  and  were  accordingly  wont  to  as- 
semble in  it,  without  fire,  during  the  in- 
clemency even  of  winter.  They  were 
also  in  the  habit  of  visiting  often  at  each 
other's  houses,  and  spending  whole  nights 
in  social  prayer ;  searching  the  scriptures, 
asking  and  answering  questions,  and  sing- 
ing hymns.  Their  affections  seemed  to 
be  elevated  above  the  love  of  party,  by  the 
love  of  Christ  ,*  and  the  deeply  implanted 
prejudice  of  a  sectarian  education  and 
training,  appeared  to  have  died  away  be- 
neath the  overshadowing  influence  of  di- 
vine truth. 

A  circumstance  occurred,  hovrever,  afler 
some  time,  which  showed  that  these  pre- 
judices had  power  to  revive;  knd  that, 
like  noxious  weeds,  they  were  more  hardy 
and  enduring  than  the  things  that  are  sal- 
utary to  men.  This  circumstance  was 
the  presentation,  by  a  member,  of  the 
subject  of  infant  baptism,  which  at  once 
necessarily  brought  up  the  question  so 
often  debated  between  Baptists  and  Pedo- 
baptists:  whether  or  not  this  ordinance 
could  be  scripturally  administered  to  in- 
fants ?  Mr.  Campbell,  sen.,  entered  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  with  his  im- 
pressions in  favor  of  the  afiirmative ;  but 
he  examined  the  question  with  so  mtich 
impartiality  in  a  series  of  discourses,  that 
a  number  of  his  hearers  became  convin- 
ced thereby,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism  could  not  be 
sustained  by  adequate  scripture  evidence; 
and  the  mind  of  his  son  Alexander  espe- 
cially, was,  after  a  full  examination  of  the 
subject,  led  to  the  conclusion,  not  only 
that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  without 
scriptural  authority,  but  that  immersion  in 
water,  upon  a  true  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ,  alone  constituted  Christian  bap- 
tism. Upon  stating  to  his  oldest  sister, 
his  conclusions,  and  his  intention  to  com- 
ply with  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  re- 


quisitions of  the  gospel,  she  informed  him 
that  her  convictions  and  intentions  had  for 
some  time  been  the  same;  and,  upon 
stating  the  matter  to  their  father,  h^  pro- 
posed that  they  should  send  for  a  Baptist 
preacher,  and  attend  upon  the  ministration 
of  the  ordinance  in  the  immediate  region 
of  their  labors.  Before  the  appointed 
time,  Thomas  Campbell  himself,  together 
with  several  other  members  of  the  Brush 
Run  congr^ation,  became  so  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  same  convictions,  that 
they  were  prepared  to  accompany  them, 
ai^d  all  were  immersed,  upon  the  simple 
profession  of  faith  made  by  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  (Acts  viii.  87,)  by  Elder  Luse  of 
the  Baptist  community,  on  the  12th  June, 
1812. 

This  was  an  important  occurrence  in 
the  history  of  this  little  band  of  reform- 
ers ;  for  it  not  only  revived  the  educa- 
tional prejudices  of  all  those  who  were 
unfavorable  to  immersion,  or  attached  to 
infant  baptism,  and  induced  them  imme- 
diately to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
church ;  but  it  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  remainder,  who  now  constitu- 
ted a  congregation  of  immersed  believ- 
ers, into  immediate  connexion  with  the 
Baptists.  For,  although  disinclined  to  a 
combination  with  any  religious  party, 
known  as  such,  they  deemed  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Baptists  favorable  to  reforma- 
tion and  religious  freedom,  and  believed 
that  as  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  pre- 
serve their  own  independence  as  a  church, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  principles  of  their 
first  organization,  a  connexion  with  the 
Baptists  would  afford  them  a  more  ex- 
tended field  of  usefulness.  Accordingly, 
in  the  fall  of  1813,  they  were  received 
into  Redstone  Baptist  Association,  care- 
fully and  expressly  stipulating  at  the  same 
time,  in  writing,  that  "  No  terms  of  union 
or  communion  other  than  the  holy  scrip- 
tures should  be  required." 

The  novelty  of  those  simple  views  of 
Christianity  which  Alexander  Campbell, 
as  messenger  of  tho  church  of  Brush  Run, 
urged  with  much  nhility  upon  the  associa- 
tion, began  immediately  to  excite  consider- 
able stir  in  that  body,  with  whom  an  op- 
position  to  human  creeds  and  to  claims  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  churches,  found  but 
little  fiivor.    With  the  more  liberal-mind- 
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ed  Baptists,  however,  Mr.  Campbell's  views 
gradually  prevailed ;  and  so  high  became 
the  contidcocc  of  the  Baptist  community, 
in  general,  in  his  talents  and  knowledge 
of  the  scriptures,  that  he  was  selected, 
a  (lor  some  time,  to  debate  the  question  of 
Christian  baptism  with  Mr.  J.  Walker,  a 
minister  of  the  secession  church.  This 
debate,  held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  in 
June,  1820,  being  afterwards  published, 
greatly  contribute  to  extend  Mr.  Camp- 
belPs  celebrity,  as  well  as  to  difiuse  abrocid 
among  the  Baptists  his  views  of  the  Chris- 
tian institution.  The  same  result  followed 
a  second  debate  upon  the  same  subject, 
which  grew  out  of  the  first  one,  and  which 
he  held,  in  1823,  at  Washington,  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  with  Mr.  McCalla  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  so  that  the  views 
of  Mr.  Campbell  became  generally  diffused 
among  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  western 
country.  Meanwhile,  a  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  some  leading  members  of  the 
Redstone  Association,  of  his  increasing 
popularity  and  commanding  talents,  led 
them  to  inveigh  against  his  principles  as 
innovating  and  disorganizing ;  and  finally 
created  so  much  dissension  in  that  body, 
and  so  much' animosity  towards  the  church 
of  Brush  Run,  that  the  latter,  in  order  to 
avoid  its  ef^ts,  dismissed  about  thirty 
members,  including  Alexander  Campbell, 
to  Wellsburg,  Virginia,  where  they  were 
constituted  as  a  new  church,  and,  upon 
application,  were  admitted  into  the  Ma- 
honing Association  of  Ohio,  with  some  of 
whose  members  they  had  already  formed 
a  favorable  intimacy.  This  body  proved 
much  more  liberal  in  its  views ;  and  af\er 
the  bickerings  and  dissensions  of  nearly 
ten  years  at  Redstone,  the  reformers  were 
pleased  to  find  in  it  not  only  liberality  of 
feeling,  but  a  disposition  to  follow  impli- 
citly the  dictates  of  the  scriptures.  Various 
meetings  of  preachers  were  held  to  con- 
sider and  investigate  the  ancient  and  apos- 
tolic order  of  things  ;  and  at  length  nearly 
the  whole  association  came  by  degrees 
into  the  views  presented ;  so  that,  in  the 
year  1828,  it  rejected  finally  all  human 
formularies  of  religion,  and  relinquished 
all  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the  churches ; 
resolving  itself  into  a  simple  annual  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports  of 
the  progress  of  the  churches ;  for  worship. 


and  mutual  co-operation  in  the  spread  of 
the  gospeh 

The  influence  of  so  large  a  number  of 
churches,  embracing  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Western  Reserve,  with  several 
able  preachers,  necessarily  gave  great  ex- 
tension to  the  principles  advocated  by  Mr. 
Campbell.  It  was  but  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, until  the  abandonment  of  usages  long 
cherished  by  the  Baptists,  and  tbe  intro- 
duction of  views  and  practices  not  com- 
monly received  by  them,  gave  rise  to  so 
much  umbrage  and  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  adjoining  churches,  composing  thie 
Beaver  Association :  that  this  body  were 
induced,  being  not  a  little  influenced  also 
by  the  persevering  hostility  of  that  of 
Redstone,  to  denounce  as  heretical,  and 
exclude  from  their  fellowship,  all  those 
churches  which  favored  the  views  of  the 
reformers.  The  schism,  thus  produced, 
was  soon  extended  to  Kentucky,  to  eastern 
Virginia,  and  in  short  to  all  those  Baptist 
churches  and  associatioos  into  which  the 
views  of  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  intro- 
duced by  his  debates  and  writings;  the 
Baptists,  in  all  cases,  separating  from  their 
communion  all  who  favored  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Disciples,  being  unwilling  to 
concede  even  permission  to  believe  the 
plain  dictates  of  the  scriptures  to  those 
who  freely  granted  to  them,  without  a 
breach  of  fellowship,  unrestricted  libert 
of  opinion. 

The  Disciples,  thus  suddenly  cut  off 
from  their  connexion  with  the  Baptists, 
formed  themselves  every  where  into  dis- 
tinct churches,  independent  of  each  other's 
control,  but  holding  the  same  sentiments, 
having  the  same  fellowship,  and  continu- 
ing to  carry  out  the  great  principles  ori- 
ginally professed,  exhorting  all  men  to 
return  to  the  Bible  alone,  as  the  only  rute 
of  faith,  and,  in  the  language  of  Thomas 
Campbell,  to  co-operate  together  for  "  the 
restoration  of  pure  primitive  apostolic 
Christianity,  in  letter  and  spirit ;  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice." 

The  prescriptive  measures  of  the  Bap- 
tist clergy,  and  the  persecuting  spirit  by 
which  they  had  been  often  guided,  proved, 
as  has  ever  been  the  case,  favorable  to  the 
cause  they  labored  to  overthrow.  No 
sooner  had  a  separation  been  ofTected,  than 
prejudices  began  to  subside,  and  misap- 
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prehenaioiis  to  be  corrected,  as  the  excited 
feelings  which  produced  them  gradually 
died  away.  Many  intelligent  Baptists  came 
over,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Disciples,  and  many  others  were  ad- 
mitted to  fellowship  with  the  latter,  with- 
out being  excluded  from  communion  with 
their  Baptist  brethren.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  Baptist  clergy,  as  the  objects  of  the 
Disciples  became  better  understood,  came 
to  approve  them ;  and  even  to  a  certain 
extent  to  adopt  their  sentiments.  So  great 
has  been  the  approximation,  that  the  most 
friendly  feelings  now  almost  every  where 
exist  between  the  Disciples  and  the  Bap- 
tists ;  and  those,  very  points,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  rejection  of  creeds,  and  baptism 
for  remission  of  sins,  which  were  at  first 
regarded  as  most  objectionable,  are  at 
length  adopted  and  publicly  maintained  by 
certain  of  the  most  talented  Baptist  minis- 
ters and  editors  in  the  Union. 

Meanwhile  the  Disciples  have  rapidly 
increased  in  nugiber,  not  by  these  acces- 
sions from  the  Baptbts  so  much,  as  by  a 
general  diffusion  of  their  principles  amongst 
all  parties,  and  especially  by  an  almost 
unprecedented  success  in  the  conversion 
of  those  who  hf|d  not  as  yet  embraced  any 
of  the  religious  systems  of  the  day.  Many 
have  come  over  from  the  Presbyterians ; 
some  from  the  Episcopalians  and  from  the 
Lutherians;  among  the  latter,  two  well- 
educated  ministers;  but  more,  both  of 
preachers  and  people,  from  the  Methodists. 
A  few  Universalists  have  united  with  them, 
renouncing  their  own  distinguishing  tenets ; 
some  Roman  Catholics  also ;  some  Tunk- 
ers ;  English  and  Scotch  Baptists,  and  In- 
dependents. Indeed,  some  from  almost 
every  party  have  renounced  their  conflict- 
ing opinions,  and  adopted  the  faith  and 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  church.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted,  that  a  great  many  sceptics 
and  infidels  have  been  converted  through 
the  labors  of  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  able  defence  of  Christianity 
against  Mr.  Owen,  in  a  public  debate  held 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1829, 
which  was  published  and  extensively  cir- 
culated in  this  country,  and  republished  in 
England.  Many  of  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Campbell  and  his  fellow-laborers  have  been 
republished  in  England,  where  the  Disciples 
are  becoming  numerous.     Their  churches 


are  found  also  in  Wales  and  in  Irdaiid* 
In  the  United  States,  they  are  most  numer- 
ous in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Virginia.  There  are  a  few 
churches  in  the  British  provinces.  The 
whole  number  of  communicants  in  the 
United  States,  so  fiir  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, is  believed  to  fall  bbt  little  short  of 
200,000. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much  of 
the  faith  or  practice  of  this  society,  after 
the  above  history  of  its  origin  and  pro* 
gress.  From  this  it  will  appear  evident 
Uiat  it  is  founded  upon  the  two  great  dis- 
tinguishing principles  of  the  Lutheran  Re- 
formation, to  wit :  '<the  taking  of  the^ble 
alone  as  the  rule  of  faith,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  tradition;  and  the  relying 
only  upon  that  justification  that  is  obtained 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.*'  Through 
all  the  various  phases  imposed  upon  this 
new  efibrt  at  reformation,  by  its  relative 
position  to  difRsrent  points  of  Christian 
doctrine,  or  to  sectarian  parties,  its  real 
position  has  never  changed :  it  has  pre- 
served its  identity,  and  reflected  more  or 
less  upon  the  whole  community  the  light 
of  divine  truth.  The  controversies  which 
have  attended  its  progress,  have  been 
neither  few  nor  unimportant;  but  their 
object  has  ever  been  the  exhibition  and 
defence  of  truth ;  and,  though  it  were  too 
much  to  say  that  imperfect  views,  and  in- 
considerate expressions  have  not,  at  times, 
proceeded  from  even  the  most  prudent  of 
its  advocates,  giving  rise  to  various  mis- 
conceptions and  misrepresentations  on  the 
part  of  its  opposers :  it  may  safely  be  as- 
serted, that  there  has  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning, an  unwavering  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  primitive  Christianity,  of  Christian 
union,  and  of  an  entire  conformity  of  the 
church  to  the  requirements  of  the  sacred 
volume. 

One  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  society 
deserves  notice  here.  It  is  this :  that  its 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  institution,  and 
its  conformity  to  its  requirements  have 
been  progressive.  Unlike  the  various 
sects  which  arc  founded  upon  human 
creeds  and  confessions,  and  which  are,  by 
virtue  of  their  very  constitution,  forbidden 
ever  to  get  beyond  the  imperfect  know- 
I  ledge,  or  to  difler  from  the  ignorance  of 
I  the  men  who  composed  their  fbrmXilaries : 
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this  society  cast  itsdfi  without  fear,  upon 
the  broad  and  free  expanse  of  divine  reve- 
lation itself;  unrestricted  by  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  parties  or  sects,  and  un- 
daunted by  human  animadversion,  to  seek 
the  pearls  and  treasures  of  divine  truth. 
Thrown  thus  upon  the  scriptures  alone  for 
religious  instruction,  by  the  fundamental 
principle  of  their  association,  it  would  say 
but  little,  indeed,  for  the  perspicuity,  depth, 
and  perfection  of  the  Bible,  if,  during  the 
piotracted  investigations  and  discussions, 
carried  on  by  members  of  acknowledged 
learning  and  talent,  there  had  been  notlung 
more  learned  of  the  Christian  institution, 
than  was  known  and  realized  at  first. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  different  character- 
istic points  of  primitive  Christianity  were 
developed  in  succession.  The  object, 
however,  has  been  one  from  the  beginning 
—to  disinter  the  edifice  of  ancient  Chris- 
tianity from  the  rubbish  which  so  many 
ages  had  accumulated  upon  it;  and  tli^ 
beauty  of  those  portions  which  were  first 
exposed,  only  induced  greater  exertion  to 
bring  others  into  view.  It  was  the  unity 
of  the  church  which  first  struck  the  atten- 
tion :  the  subsequent  submission  to  immer- 
skm  is  only  one  example,  among  others, 
of  that  progression  which  consistency  with 
their  own  principles  required.  Thus,  it 
was  not  until  about  ten  years  afler  this, 
that  the  definite  object  of  immersion  was 
fully  understood,  when  it  was  recognised 
as  the  remitting  ordinance  of  the  gospel, 
or  the  appointed  means  through  which  the 
penitent  sinner  obtained  an  assurance  of 
that  pardon,  or  remission  of  sins,  procured 
for  him  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  Nor  was  it  until  a  still  later 
penod,  that  this  doctrine  was  practically 
appUedt  in  calling  upon  believing  penitents 
to  be  baptized  for  tlie  purpose  specified. 
This  view  of  baptism  gave  great  impor- 
tance to  the  institution,  and  has  become 
one  of  the  prominent  features  of  this  re- 
formation. 

The  practice  of  weekly  communion  is 
another  characteristic.  This  was  adopt- 
ed at  the  very  beginning,  as  the  well- 
known  and  universally  admitted  custom 
of  the  apostolic  age.  Their  views  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  this  ordinance,  differ 
not  from  those  of  Protestants  in  general. 
They  are  not  in  fevor  of ''  close  com- 


munion,*' as  it  is  termed,  nor  do  they  pro- 
hibit any  pious  persons  who  feel  disposed 
to  unite  with  them  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  Lord's  death.  Their  manner  of 
dispensing  the  ordinance  is  simple  and  im- 
pressive, conformable  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  and  the  injunction  of  PteuL  (1 
Cor.  xi.) 

They  are  accustomed  to  set  apart  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  not  as  a  Jewish  or 
a  Christian  iobbathy  but  as  oommemora* 
tive  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to 
be  devoted  to  scripture-reading,  medita- 
tion, prayer,  and  the  ordinances  of  public 
worship.  These  are  prayer  and  praise ; 
teaching  and  exhortation;  thel/urd's  Sup* 
per,  and  the  fellowship  or  oMitribution  for 
the  poor,  in  accordance  with  Acts  xL  43. 

As  to  government^  each  oongregatioa 
is  independent  of  every  other,  managing 
its  own  affiiirs,  and  electing  its  own  offi* 
cers.  Of  the  latter,  three  classes  are  re- 
cognised: elders  or  bishops,  deacons,  and 
evangelbts.  The  functions  of  elders  and 
deacons  are  restricted  to  each  individual 
church  and  its  vicinity.  The  evangelists 
are  usually  itinerant,  except  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  are  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  brethren.  A  co- 
operation of  the  churches,  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel,  b  regarded  as  scrif^ural, 
and  is  now  urged  as  highly  necessary  to 
a  more  e^ctive  system  of  evangelical 
labor. 

In  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  to 
sinners,  their  practice  is  of  course  regu- 
lated by  their  views  of  the  state  of  man, 
and  the  nature  ef  the  Christian  institu- 
tion. They  regard  the  unconverted  as  in 
a  Slate  of  separation  and  alienation  from 
God,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and 
look  upon  the  gospel  as  the  power  of  Crod 
to  the  salvation  of  every  one  who  believes 
it.  They  conceive  that  this  Word  of  Crod, 
is  that  incorruptible  seed  of  which  the  chil- 
dren of  God  are  bom ;  God,  having,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will,  begotten  them 
"  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  they  might 
be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  creatures !" 
They  believe  that  the  word  is  thus  th& 
means  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  conversion  of  men ;  and  that  the  di- 
vine testimony  itself  is  the  source  of  that 
faith  by  which  the  gospel  is  received  to 
the  saving  of  the  soul,  for,  in  the  Ian- 
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guage  at  scripture,  that  '^  faith  comes  by 
hearing;  and  hearing,  by  the  word  of 
God.*'  They  regard  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  as  a  spiritual  one,  first  formally 
and  publicly  set  up  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost (Acts  ii.),  upon  the  exaltation  and 
coronation  of  Christ,  as  evinced,  upon  that 
occasion,  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  They  beliere,  that  the  apostle 
Peter,  to  whom  Christ  had  committed  the 
kejfs  of  the  kingdom,  did,  on  that  day, 
give  admissk>n  to  the  believing  and  peni- 
tent Jews,  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
nature  and  requisitions  of  the  gospel,  and 
that  aU  should  be  admitted  now^  upon  the 
same  principles,  and  in  the  same  manner. 
That  is  to  say,  that  upon  a  sincere  belief 
of  the  testimony  borne  by  prophets  and 
apostles,  respecting  the  birth,  the  life,  the 
character,  the  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  Christ,  accompanied  by  a  true 
repentance,  the  sinner  is  to  be  itomersed 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  then  to  be 
added  to  the  church,  to  walk  in  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  and  manifest  the 
graces  of  Christian  character.  If  then 
they  have  any  theory  of  conversion,  it  is 
simply  that  of  the  natural  order  of  cause 
and  effect ;  the  tioly  Spirit,  through  the 
divine  testimony,  being  conceived  to  pro- 
duce the  fhith  of  the  gospel ;  this  faith 
leading  to  repentance,  to  reformation,  and 
consequent  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  gospel;  and  this  obedience  securing 
the  immediate  enjoyment  of  its  promised 
blessings,  the  pardon  of  sins,  and  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  regarded  as  the 
evidence  of  sonship  to  God,  and  as  the 
earnest  of  the  spiritual  and  glorious  in- 
heritance promised  to  the  righteous. 

As  a  means  of  sanctification  and  growth 
in  knowledge,  the  diligent  study  of  the 
holy  scriptures  is  every  where  earnestly 
enjoined.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
no  denomination  in  our  country  is  so  fa- 
miliar with  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  al- 
though there  is  yet,  doubtless,  great  defi- 
ciency in  this  respect  with  many.  But,  it 
is  believed,  that  in  this  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive improvement,  and  a  more  special 
attention  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young  in  the  sacred  volume,  in  families 
and  Sunday  schools. 


With  regard  to  the  IMvine  Being,  and 
the  manifestatKHSs  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  he  is  revealed,  (he 
Disciples  h^d  no  sentiments  incongruous 
with  those  of  the  parties  who  call  them- 
selves ^evangelical.*'  It  is  true,  that 
their  peculiar  position  has  subjected  them 
to  much  misrepresentation  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  upon  others.  For,  be- 
cause they  felt  it  their  duty  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  vert/  language  cficrip* 
ture^  in  relation  to  every  subject  of  which 
it  treats,  they  have  been  unwilling  to  use 
those  scholastic  terms  and  phrases,  which 
the  wisdom  of  men  has  substituted  in  its 
room ;  and  this,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  principle  involved,  but  from  a  fear  of 
introducing,  along  with  unscriptural  ex- 
pressions, unacriptural  ideas.  Neverthe- 
less, although  they  use  not  the  words 
Trinity,  Triune,  dec.,  they  receive  every 
thing  which  the  scrifrture  affirms  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
giving  to  every  expression  its  full  and  ob- 
vious meaning.  They  hold  that  the  Word 
which  was  in  the  beninning  with  God, 
and  which  was  God,  and  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  men,  manifesting  his  glory,  the 
glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
full  of  grace  and  truth ;  and  that  all  men 
should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor 
the  Father.  And  with  respect  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  believe  that  he  is  the 
"  Spirit  of  God,**  the  «*  Comforter,*'  the 
*^  Spirit  of  Christ,"  who  spoke  by  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  filling  them  with  di- 
vine wisdom  and  power ;  and  that  he  is 
''  the  gid  of  God,'*  ^  to  those  who  ask 
him,**  who  are  made  ''the  halntation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit,**  by  whose  pre- 
sence Ihey  are  rendered  *'  temples  of  the 
living  God,"  and  "sanctified,"  "renewed," 
and  "  saved." 

As  it  respects  practical  Christianity,  the 
Disciples  enjoin  an  entire  conformity  to 
the  divine  will,  in  heart  as  well  as  life. 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  they  believe  to  con- 
sist "in  all  goodness,  righteousness  and 
truth."  They  think  that  the  standard  of 
piety  and  morality  cannot  be  elevated  too 
highly,  and  that  the  personal  holiness  of 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  is  the 
great  oliject  to  be  accomplished  by  the  in- 
stitutKHis  of  the  gospel.    They  regard 
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these  as  a  means  of  saivatioo,  onfy  as 
they  prove  to  be  a  means  of  renovation ; 
knowing  that  <<  nothing  avails  in  Christ 
Jesus  hiU  a  new  creature,"  and  that  "  with* 
out  holiness  no  one  shall  see  the  Lord.*' 
They  are  the  more  careful,  therefore,  to 
maintain  the  ancient  simplicity  and  purity 
of  thescinstitutions,  which  are  thus  divinely 
adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  nn  oh* 
ject  so  greatly  to  be  desired.   ' 

Nor  do  the  Disciples  neglect  the  claims 
of  society  at  large,  as  it  respects  its  general 
improvement,  and  the  amelioration  of  its 
condition,  b^  the  benevolent  associations 
through  which  the  Bible  has  been  circu- 
lated abroad,  and  temperance  and  morality 
promoted  with  a  success  so  signal,  as 
clearly  to  display  the  finger  of  God.  They 
stron^y  advocate  the  universal  education 
of  the  people,  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting human  happiness,  and  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  universal  spread  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  introduction  of  that  happy 
era,  for  which  they,  in  common  with  other 
Christians,  look,  when  the  <<  tabernacle  of 
God"  shall  be  <*  with  men;"  when  he 
**  shall  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be 
his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with 
them,  and  be  their  God."  They  have 
already  under  their  charge  many  semina- 
ries of  learning,  and,  among  these,  two 
colleges.  One  of  these.  Bacon  College, 
at  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  is  respectably 
endowed,  furnished  with  a  handsome  col- 
lege edifice,  and  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  other,  Bethany  College,  Vir- 
ginia, is  near  the  residence  of  Alexander 
Campbell,  who  is  president  of  the  institu- 
tion. Its  plan  and  its  buildings  are  exten- 
sive, being  designed  for  the  ^ucation  of 
the  whole  man,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral.  Its  success  has  been  very  great, 
and  although  it  has  only  commenced  its 
third  session,  it  already  ranks  in  number 
of  students,  and  in  character,  with  the 
oldest  institutions  in  the  country. 

Such  being  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  their  rapid  increase  in 
number  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that 
they  have  k«pt  steadily  before  the  com- 
munity the  claims  of  that  common  Chris- 
tianity in  which  most  parties  are  agreed. 
This  agreement  includes  every  prominent 
feature  of  the  Reformation,  vritbout  an  ex- 
ception.     However,  parties    may  difier 


about  their  creeds,  all  agree  with  the  Dis- 
ciples in  receiving  the  Bible.  However 
various  the  views  of  difierent  sects  in 
scholastic  theology,  all  pretty  much  agree 
with  the  Disciples  in  justification  by  &th, 
and  in  tHe  necessity  of  repentance  and 
reformation  of  life.  However  the  former 
may  contend  with  each  other  about  sprink- 
ling and  pouring,  as  modes  of  baptism ; 
all  agree  with  the  Disciples,  and  with  each 
other,  that  immersion,  at  least,  is  undis- 
puted baptism,  and  the  only  mode  in  which 
there  is  universal  agreement.  Nay,  even 
in  regard  to  the  object  of  this  institution, 
the  diflbrent  confessions  of  &ith  are  aUnost 
entirely  agreed,  stating,  in  their  respective 
articles  upon  baptism,  that  it  is,  to  adopt 
the  words  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
*  The  sign  and  seal  of  regeneration ;  of 
remission  of  sins,  and  of  giving  up  to  God 
to  walk  in  newness  of  1^"  The  same 
sentimental  agreement  may  be  predicat  d 
of  weekly  communion ;  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day,  4m^,  and  roost  happily  of 
the  great  design  of  the  observance  of  re- 
ligion, the  promotion  of  holiness  and  right- 
eousness of  life.  Thus,  having  for  their 
object  to  unite  all  Christians  together  in 
the  conunon  faith,  without  regard  to  difl^- 
ence  of  opinion;  and  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  common  salvation,  without 
respect  to  sectarian  distinctions :  the  Dis- 
ciples labor  in  joyful  hope  to  aid  in  bring- 
ing about  that  happy  period  when  all  shall 
be  united  *'  by  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and 
the  bcmd  of  peace,  in  one  body  and  one 
spirit  ,*  in  one  hope  of  their  calling ;  one 
Lord ;  one  faith ; .  one  baptism ;  one  God 
and  Father  of  aU,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  aU." 


SUPPLEMENT. 

Cbbistianitt  is  a  system  of  religion 
and  morality  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ, 
primarily  taught  his  apostles,  and  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  has  .for  its  im- 
mediate object  the  amelioration  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  man,  morally 
and  religiously  considered,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  this  Ufe,  and  ultimately  his  com- 
plete salvation  from  the  guilt,  the  love,  the 
practice,. and  punishment  of  sin.    It  con- 
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siflts  in  the  knowledge,  belief,  and  obe> 
dience  of  the  testimony  and  law  of  Jeaus 
Christ,  as  taught  by  his  apostles,  and  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament  It  has 
many  proibssional  opposites,  many  rivals 
to  contend  with,  all  of  which,  however, 
may  be  reduced  to  three  "classes,  viz : 
infidels,  heretics,  and  schismatics.  The 
first  of  these  reject,  the  second  subvert, 
and  the  thikd  corrupt  Christianity,  and,  of 
course,  measurably  destroy  its  benign  and 
blissful  effects. 

In  order  to  defbnd  the  Christian  institu- 
tion against  the  rival  influence  of  these 
opponents,  we  must  meet  each  of  them 
reflectively  with  the  proper  arguments. 
The  infidels  of  every  class,  having  no 
counter  testimony  to  exhibit  against  the 
divine  authority  and  authenticity  of  our 
sacred  records,  nor  any  thing  comparable 
as  a  substitute  to  present  to  our  reception, 
stand  convicted  of  the  most  unreasonable 
obstinacy  in  rejecting  a  revelation,  not 
only  confirmed  by  every  kind  of  accom- 
panying evidence  which  the  nature  of  the 
thing  could  justly  require,  but  which  also 
goes  to  confer  upon  the  believing  and  obe- 
dient the  greatest  possible  happiness,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  of  which  they  are 
capable  in  existing  circufnstances,  and  of 
which  our  nature  can  be  made  capable  in 
a  blissful  immortality. 

But  as  it  is  from. the  perversions  and 
corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  not  from 
professed  inftdelity,  that  the  proposed  re- 
formation is  intended,  we  would  most  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  queries  to 
the  consideration  of  all  concerned,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  subject  fairly  be- 
fore them. 

Queries, — 1.  Is  riot  the  Church  of 
Christ  upon  earth  essentially,  intentionally 
one ;  consisting  of  all  those,  in  every  place, 
that  profess  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  obe- 
dience to  him  in  all  things  according  to 
the  scriptures,  and  that  manifest  the  same 
by  their  tempers  and  conduct,  and  of  none 
else,  as  none  else  can  be  truly  and  pro- 
perly called  Christians. 

2.  Should  not  all  that  are  enabled 
through  grace,  to  make  such  a  profession, 
and  to  manifest  the  reality  of  it  in  their 
tempers  and  aonduct,  consider  each  other 
as  the  preck>us  saints  of  God,  love  each 
other  as  brethren,  children  of  the  same 


family  and  father,  temples  of  the  same 
spirit,  members  of  the  same  body,  subjects 
of  the  same  grace,  objects  of  the  same 
divine  love,  bought  with  the  same  price, 
and  joint  heirs  of  the  same  inheritance  T 
Whom  Gfod  hath  thus  joined  together  no 
man  should  dare  to  put  asunder. 

8;  Is  not  division  among  Christians  a 
pernicious  evil  t — Anti-christian,  as  it  de- 
stroys the  visible  unity  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  if  he  were  divided  against  him- 
self, excluding  and  excommunicatiiig  a 
part  of  himself? — antr-scriptural,  as  bong 
strictly  prohibited  by  his  sovereign  autho- 
rity— a  direct  violation  of  his  expiest 
command  -^  anti-natural,  as  it  excites 
Christians  to  contenm,  to  hate  and  oppose 
one  another,  who  are  bound  by  the  highest 
and  most  endearing  obligations  to  love 
each  other  as  brethren,  even  as  Christ  has 
loved  them  t  In  a  word,  is  it  not  produc- 
tive of  confusion,  and  of  every  evil  work  T 

4.  Is  not  the  Christian  community  in  a 
sectarian  condition,  existing  in  separate 
communities,  alienated  from  each  other  t 

5.  Is  not  such  a  condition  the  native 
and  necessary  result  of  corruption ;  that 
is,  of  the  introduction  of  human  opinions 
into  the  constitution,  faith  or  worship  of 
Christian  societies  ? 

6.  Is  it  not  the  common  duty  and  inte- 
rest of  all  concerned,  especially  of  the 
teachers,  to  put  an  end  to  this  destructive 
anti-scriptural  condition  ? 

7.  Can  this  be  accomplished  by  con- 
tinuing to  proceed  as  hitherto ;  that  is,  by 
maintaining  and  defending  each  his  fa- 
vorite system  of  opini  i  nm^  prrc  icet 

8.  If  not,  how  is  it  to  be  attempted  and 
accomplished,  but  by  returning  to  the  ori- 
ginal standard  and  platform  of  Christianity, 
expressly  exhibited  on  the  sacred  page  cf 
the  New  Testament  scripture  ? 

9.  Would  not  a  strict  and  faithflil  ad- 
herence to  this,  by  preaching  and  teach- 
ing precisely  what  the  apostles  taught  and 
preached,  for  the  faith  and  obedience  of 
the  primitive  disciples,  be  absolutely,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  sufficient  for 
producing  all  the  benign  and  blissful  in- 
tentions of  the  Christian  instituticn  ? 

10.  Do  not  these  intentions  terminate 
in  producing  the  faith  and  obedience  that 
justify  and  sanctify  the  believing  and  obe- 
dient subject  ? 

'. II 
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11.  Is  not  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
justification  and  sanctifioation  of  the  be- 
lieving and  obedient,  expressly  taught  and 
enjoiiied  by  the  apostles  in  the  execution 
of  their  commission  for  the  conversion  and 
salvation  of  the  nations ;  and  fully  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament  7 

12.  If  sOy  what  more  is  necessary,  but 
that  we  expressly  teach,  believe  and  obey, 
whott  we  find  expressly  recorded  for  these 
purposes  ?  And  would  not  our  so  doing, 
hapjpily  terminate  our  unhappy^  scanda- 
kNW,  and  destructive  divisions? 

The  two  following  queries  are  subjoined 
for  the  sake  of  a  clear  definition  of  the 
leading  and  oompoehensive  terms,  vis., 
Jtnih  and  o&siisAce— which  comprehend 
the  whfoAe  of  the  Christian  religion. 

18.  Are  not  law  and  obedience,  testi- 
mony and  fiiith,  relative  terms,  so  that 
neitbnr  of  the  latter  can  exist  without  the 
former?  that  a,  where  there  is  no  law, 
there  can  be  no  obedience ;  where  there  is 
DO  testimony,  there  can  be  no  faith. 

14.  Again,  is  not  testimony  necessarily 
confined  to  facts,  and  law  to  authority,  so 
that  without  the  latter  the  former  cannot 
be  ?  that  is,  where  there  are  no  facts,  there 
can  be  no  testimony — ^where  no  authority, 
no  law.  Wherefore,  in  every  case,  faith 
must  necessarily  consist  in  belief  of  facts ; 
and  obedience,  in  a  practical  compliance 
with  the  expressed  will  or  dictates  of  au- 
thority. By  facts  is  here  meant  some 
things  said  or  done. 

Cdnduiion. — Upon  the  whole,  these 
things  being  so,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
Christianity,  being  a  divine  institution, 
there  can  be  nothing  human  in  it ;  conse- 
quently it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  doc- 
trines and  commandments  of  men ;  but 
simply  and  solely  with  the  belief  and  obe- 
dience of  the  expressly  recorded  testimony 
and  will  of  God,  contained  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  enjoined  by  the  authority 
of  the  Saviour  and  his  holy  apostles  upon 
the  Christian  community. 

Rtflectioru, — ^The  affirmative  of  each 
of  the  above  propositions  being,  as  we 
presume,  evidently  true,  they  most  cer- 
tainly demand  the  prompt  and  immediate 
attention  of  all  the  serious  professors  of 
Christianity,  of  every  name.  The  awful 
denunciations  and  providential  indications 
of  the  divine  displeasure  against  the  pre- 


sent anti-christian  state  of  Christendom, 
loudly  call  for  reformation ; — the  personal 
and  social  happiness  of  all  concerned,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  unbelieving  part  of 
mankind  equally  demand  it.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  not  authorized  to  expect,  that 
any  party,  as  such,  will  be  induoed  by  the 
above  considerations,  or  by  any  other  that 
can  possibly  be  suggested,  spontaneously 
and  heartily  to  engage  in  the  work  of  self- 
reformation.  The  sincere  and  upright  in 
heart,  however,  ought  not  to  be  discour- 
aged at  the  inattention  and  obstinacy  of 
their  brethren ;  for  had  this  been  the  case 
in  times  past,  no  refonnation  had  ever 
been  efl^cied.  It  becomes  therefore  the 
immediate  duty  and  privilege  of  All  thM 
pdVceive  and  feel  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
posed reformation,  to  exert  themselves  by 
every  scriptural  means  to  promote  it 
Seeing  the  pernicious  nature  and  anti- 
scriptural  effects  of  the  present  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity,  both  upon  professors, 
and  non-professors,  in  producing  aliena- 
tions amongst  the  former,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  of  Christ,  and  in  casting 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  conversion  of  the  latter :  the  serious 
and  upright  of  all  parties  must  feel  con- 
scientiously bound  to  endeaVor,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  to  effect  a  genuine 
and  radical  reformation ;  which,  we  pre- 
sume, can  only  be  effected  by  a  sincere 
conformity  to  the  original  exhibition  of 
our  holy  religion,  the  divinely  authorized 
rule  and  standard  of  faith  and  practice. 
To  such,  therefore,  we  appeal;  and  for 
the  consideration  of  such  alone,  we  have 
respectfully  submitted  the  above  queries. 

"  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  aU 
speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no 
divisions  among  you ;  but  that  ye  be  per- 
fectly joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and 
in  the  same  judgment.*'  (Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  1 0.) 

**  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
said.  Father,  I  pray  for  them  who  shall 
believe  on  me  through  the  word  of  my 
apostles,  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us:  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me : 
that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast 
sent  me ;  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast 
loved  me.**  (John  xvii.) 
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"  In  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching 
(or  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men. 
(Matt.  XV.) 

**  Prom  the  days  of  your  fathera  ye  are 
gone  away  from  mine  ordinances,,  and 
have  not  kept  them.  Return  to  me,  and 
I  will  return  to  you,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,;'  (Mai.  iii.  7.) 

*'*  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye 
be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye 
receive  not  of  her  plagues."  (Rev.  zviii. 

"He  that  testifieth  these  things  saith. 
Surely  I  come  quickly ;  Amen.  Even  so 
come.  Lord  Jesus." 

As  a  striking  instance  of  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  the  proposed  reforma- 
tion, we  present  the  following  extract  frdm 
the  Boston  Anthology,  which,  with  too 
many  of  the  same  kind  that  might  be  ad- 
duced, furnishes  a  mournful  comment  upon 
the  text — we  mean  upon  the  sorrowful 
subject  of  our  woful  divisions  and  corrup- 
tions. The  following  reply  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cram,  missionary  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  Senecas,  was  made  by  the  principal 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
council  assembled  at  Buffalo  Creek,  state 
of  New  York,  in  the  presence  of  the 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs, in  the  summer  of  1805:  "I  am 
come,  brethren,"  said  the  missionary,  "to 
enlighten  your  minds,  and  to  instruct  you 
how  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably 
to  his  will,  and  to  preach  to  you  the  gospel 
of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  but 
one  way  to  serve  God,  and  if  you  do  not 
embrace  the  right  way,  you  cannot  be 
happy  hereaflcr."  To  which  they  replied, 
"  Brother,  we  understand  your  religion  is 
written  in  a  book.  You  say  that  there  is 
but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the 
Great  Spirit.  If  there  be  but  one  religion, 
why  do  you  white  people  difier  so  much 
about  it  ?  Why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can 
all  road  the  book  ?  Brother,  we  do  not 
understand  these  things.  We  are  told 
your  religion  was  given  to  your  fore- 
fathers. We  also  have  a  religion  which 
was  given  to  our  forefathers.  It  teaches 
us  to  be  thankful  for  all  the  favors  we  re- 
ceive, to  love  one  another,  and  to  be  united. 
We  never  quarrel  about  religion.  We  are 
told  you  have  been  preaching  to  the  white 
people  in  this  place.    Those  people  are 


our  neighbors:  we  are  acquainted  with 
them.  We  will  wait  a  little,  to  aee  what 
eflfect  your  preaching  has  upon  them.  If 
we  find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them 
honcMty  and  less  disposed  to  cheat  lodians, 
we  will  then  consider  again  what  you  have 
said."  Thus  closed  the  conference !  Alas ! 
poor  people!  how  do  our  divisions  (uid 
corruptions  stand  in  your  way  ?  Whal  a 
pity  that  you  find  us  not  upon  original 
ground,  such  as  the  apostles  left  the  pri- 
mitive churches!  Had  we  exhibited  to 
you  their  unity  and  charity ;  their  bumble, 
honest,  and  afl^ctionate  deportment  towards 
each  other,  and  towards  all  men,  you 
would  not  have  had  those  evil  and  ahuae- 
ful  things  to  object  to  our  holy  religioii, 
and  to  prejudice  your  minds  a^unst  it. 
But  your  conversion,  it  seems,  awaits  our 
reformation— awaits  our  return  to  primi- 
tive unity  and  love.  To  this  may  the  God 
of  merqy  speedily  restore  us,  both  for  your 
sakes  and  for  our  own  ;  that  his  way  may 
be  known  upon  earth,  and  his  saving 
health  among  all  nations.  Let  the  people 
praise  thee,  0  God;  let  all  the  people 
praise  thee.     Amen  and  amen. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  appeal  to  every 
candid  mind,  that  has  one  serious  thought 
upon  the  great  subject  of  Christianity :  is 
not  the  necessity  of  a  religious  reforma- 
tion among  professed  Christians  most  con- 
vincingly evident^  and  untversally  ac* 
knowledged^  by  the  serious  of  all  denomi- 
nations? We  appeal,* then,  to  all  con- 
cerned, what  should  be  its  character? 
Should  it  be  divine  or  human  ?  Should  it 
be  the  simple  belief  and  obedience  of  the 
word  and  testimony  of  God,  or  of 'the 
opinions  and  dictates  of  men?  You  will, 
no  doubt,  say,  Of  the  former.  So  say  we ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  all  the  aecta  are 
offended.  And  why  ?  We  shall  leave  it  to 
them  to  say ;  for  they  have  not  yet,  no, 
not  one  of  them^  presented  any  relevant 
reason,  why  we  should  desist  from  urging 
the  indispensable  duty,  absolute  necessity, 
and  vast  importance  of  the  reformation  for 
-which  we  plead.  They  have  not  presented 
us  with  the  detection  of  one  single  error 
in  our  premises.  We  shall  conclude  our 
humble  appeal  by  respectfully  assuring  all 
concerned,  that  if  they,  or  any  of  them, 
will  convince  us  of  any  error,  either  of 
fiuth  or  practice,  that  we  will  candidly  re* 
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I  linquish  it,  and  thank  God  and  man  for 
the  discovery.  Also,  that  if  they  will 
show  us  how  we  may,  without  giving 
oflenoe,  plead  the  cause  of  a  reformation, 
which  involves  the  glory  of  Go^  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  we  shall  thankfully 
adopt  it. 

For  the  assistance  and  satisfaction  of 
our  inquiring  friends,  who  wish  to  avail 

t  themselves  of  the  luminous  fulness  of  the 

i  holy  scriptures  upon  the  great  subject 
under  consideration,  we  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing analysis  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  the 
great  salvation  which  they  exhibit ;  by  the 
due  consideration  of  which  the  scriptural 
eridenoe  and  certainty  of  what  is  intended^ 

;  will,  we  hope,  be  aj^rently  obvious. 

ANALTfflS  OF  THE  SACRED  ORACLES. 

The  Bible  consists  of  two  volumes — the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Each  of 
these  consists  of  histories,  prophecies^ 
i  moral  dictates,  divine  institutions,  and  de- 
I  votional  exercises.  The  Old  Testament 
I  contains  three  distinct  dispensations  of  re- 
ligion, and  predicts  a  fourth,  which  is  con- 
.  tained  in  the  New ;  viz.  1st.  The  primitive 
or  Edenic— delivered  to  our  first  parents 
immediately  after  their  creation.  2d.  The 
Patriarchal — also  delivered  to  our  first 
parents  immediately  after  their  fall.  8d. 
I  The  Israelitish  or  Mosaic — delivered  to  the 
Israelites  by  Moses.  And  the  4th,  called 
the  Christian,— exclusively  contained  in 
the  New  Testament.  Concerning  these 
two  volumes  we  observe,  that  although 
the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  inseparably  connected,  making 
together  but  one  perfect  and  entire  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  will,  for  the  edification 
and  salvation  of  the  church ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  that  respect  cannot  be  separated : 
yet  as  to  what  directly  and  properly  be- 
longs to  their  immediate  object,  the  New 
Testament  is  as  perfect  a  constitution  for 
the  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of 
the  New  Testament  church,  and  as  per- 
fect a  rule  for  the  particular  duties  of  its 
mombers,  as  the  Old  Testament  was  for 
the  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of 
tht^  Old  Testament  church,  and  the  parti- 
cular duties  of  its  members. 

Also,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  what  we  read 


upon  every  subject  in  the  sacred  volume, 
the  following  things  should  be  duly  con- 
sidered :  viz.  Who  speaks ;  to  whom  he 
speaks ;  what  he  says ;  why  he  says  it ; 
when ;  and  where  he  said  so. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GItAND  DOCTRINAL 
TOPICS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  BIBLE. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  God.  2.  Of  man. 
8.  Of  sin.  4.  Of  the  Saviour.  6.  Of 
his  salvation.  6.  Of  the  principle  and 
means  of  enjoying  it.  7.  Of  its  bUssful 
eflects  and  consequences. 

These  are  the  grand  doctrinal  topics 
which  the  scriptures  were  specially  de- 
sign^ to  teach,  in  the  knowledge,  belief, 
and  practical  influence  of  which,  consists 
our  present  salvation. 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  GREAT  SALVATION. 

h  Of  its  concurring  causes, — 1.  The 
prime  moving  or  designing  cause— the 
love  of  God.  2.  The  procuring  cause — 
the  blood  of  Christ.  3.  The  efficient 
cause — the  Holy  Spirit.  4.  The  instru- 
mental cause — the  gospel  and  law  of 
Christ,  or  the  word  of  truth. 

II.  Of  the  principle  and  means  cf  en- 
joyment, 

1.   OF  THE  FRIlfCIPLB. 

The  sole  principle  of  enjoyment  is  be- 
lief or  faith. 

2.   OF  THB  MSANS. 

I.  The  prime  instituted  means  of  enjoy- 
ment  is  baptism.  2.  Prayer.  3.  Church 
fellowship  in  the  social  ordinances.  4. 
The  Lord's  day.  5.  The  Lord's  Supper. 
6.  The  prayers.  7.  The  praises.  8.  The 
teaching  of  the  word.  9.  The  contribu- 
tion for  charitable  purposes.  10.  Reli- 
gious conversation.  11.  Studious  perusal 
and  meditation  of  the  holy  scriptures.  1 2. 
All  manner  of  good  works— called  works 
of  faith  and  labors  of  love,  &;c.,  all  of 
which  are  but  means  of  enjoyment — not 
of  procurement.  "  For  eternal  life  is  the 
gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord." 
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III.  Of  the  present  and  proper  ^pecU 
(f  this  sahatson. — ^These  are  justifica- 
tion, adoptioD,  sanctification,  assuranoe 
of  Crod's  love,  peace  of  conacience,  joy 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  increase  of  grace. 


and  perseverance  in  it  to  the  end  of  our 
race. 

IV.  Ofits  ultimate  effects.— Theaehve 
a  glorious  resurrection  and  a  Uissilii  im- 
mortality. 


HISTORY 
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THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

BY  REV.  A.  B.  CHAPIN, 

miCTOR  CEftlST  CHURCH,  WEST  HATUT,  COVir. 


Iif  attempting  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the 
Rise  and  ProgresSy  Faith  and  Practice 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  the  writer  feels  how  impos- 
sible it  is  in.  so  brief  a  space  to  give  an 
account  that  will  be  regarded  as  accurate 
and  impartial  by  those  belonging  to  that 
body,  or  which  shall  convey  an  accurate 
and  impartial  idea  of  the  same  to  others. 
The  principal  reasons  of  this,  are:  (1) 
the  extent  of  the  field  ;  (2)  the  variety  of 
topics  necessarily  embraced  in  it;  (8) 
want  of  acquaintance  with  many  of  them, 
on  the  part  of  readers  in  general ;  and 
(4)  more  than  all,  the  difierent  senses  in 
which  theological  languase  is  employed, 
by  those  di&rent  schools  of  theology 
which  represent  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations in  the  land.  These,  and 
other  causes  of  less  consequence,  render  it 
impossible  to  make  full  or  complete  state- 
ments in  regard  to  all  the  topics  brought 
into  view  ;  and  the  writer  has  chosen  to 
give  the  most  concise,  and  as  the  best 
adapted  to  thb  work,  a  brief  account  of 
the  doctrinal  system  of  the  church,  €ls 
seen  in  its  practical  operation  ;  divested 
as  much  as  possiUe  of  technicalities,  and 
avoiding,  to  far  as  practicable,  the  use  of 
terms  that  bear  diflerent  senses  in  the 


mouths  of  those  professing  different  sys- 
tems of  faith.  This  wiu  be  done  aa 
strictly  as  possible  in  the  Uinguage  of  the 
Liturgy,  Articles,  Cffices,  and  Bmikes 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  and 
on  points  where  any  thing  else  is  neoes* 
sary,  to  combine  its  practical  theory  into 
a  logical  system,  the  writer  has  followed 
that  author  who  is  regarded  by  all  parties 
as  being  the  best  exponent  of  the  teaching 
of  the  church,  the  judicious  and  immortal 
Hooker. 

On  only  two  points  has  the  writer  of 
this  article  ventured  language  which  may 
seem  to  difier  from  that  of  Hooker.  It  is 
generally  conceded,  that  in  the  doctrine 
of  Election,  Hooker  has  not  spoken  with 
his  usual  clearness  and  force ;  a  deficiency 
which  has  been  supplied  by  Fabcr  in  his 
Treatise  On  the  Primitive  Doctrine  of 
Election,  the  truth  of  which  is  assumed 
in  this  account.  The  other  point,  upon 
which  the  language  of  this  article  may 
seem  to  be  different  from  that  of  Hooker, 
but  which  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
clearly  involved  in  what  he  says,  is  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  meant  by  the  grace  of  the 
Sacraments.  And  as  here  lies  one  great 
cause  of  misapprehension  of  the  church's 
teaching,  a  word  of  explanation  seems  to 
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be  called  for.  The  point  in  question  will 
be  BBPa  most  clearly  by  looking  at  it  in 
contrast  with  other  theories  in  relation  to 
the  same. 

There  are  three  different  theories  prevar 
lent,  in  regard  to  th6  nature  of  one  con- 
nection with  the  first,  and  of  that  grace 
which  unites  us  to  the  second  Adam, 
which  must  be  mentioned.  ( 1 )  The  first,  and 
at  present  that  which  is  probably  the  most 
prevailing  in  the  popular  mind,  teaches, 
that  our  connection  with  the  first  Adam, 
is  one  of  external  circumstances,  of  de- 
rivatiye  bodily  constitution;  but  not  an 
identity  or  sameness  of  that  internal  and 
spiritual  essence  which  constitutes  the  very 
nature  of  the  soul.  With  such,  the  efGxta 
of  the  fall  are  not  supposed  to  extend  to 
th^  soul,  each  soul  being  a  direct  and 
immediate  emanation  from  the  Deity,  as 
much  as  was  that  of  Adam  in  the  first  in- 
stance. By  such,  the  soul  of  every  man, 
before  moral  action,  is  supposed  to  be  free 
from  all  corruption  or  stain  of  guilt,  so 
that  man  is  involved  in  no  other  conse- 
quence of  the  sin  of  Adam,  than  such  as 
results  from  external  circumstances,  inclu- 
ding of  course  bodily  constitution.  And 
as  the  soul  sins,  whenever  it  does  sin,  by 
means  of  a  motive  power  external  to 
itself,  leading  it  into  transgression,  through 
its  own  voluntary  act ; — so,  when  it  is  re- 
newed again  to  God,  it  is  by  a  similar 
external  motive  power,  leading  it  to  obey 
through  its  own  voluntary  act.  These 
consider  grace  to  be  merely  the  favor  of 
God,  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
be  in  all  cases,  an  aiding,  supporting,  and 
strengthening  influence,  operating  by  ex- 
ternal means, — never  an  internal,  spiritual 
re-vivifying  essence,  acting  as  a  renewing 
principle  of  internal  life. 
•  (2.)  Another,  and  once  the  most  .preva- 
lent opinion  in  this  country,  on  this  sub- 
ject, is,  that  our  relation  to  Adam  is  such, 
that  all  the  consequences  of  his  sin  are 
accounted  or  imputed  to  us,  by  an  outward 
and  formal  transfer  made  in  the  Divine 
mind,  so  as  to  render  us  personally  and 
individually  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  his  sin.  With  such,  we  are 
renewed  again  to  God,  by  the  evective 
energy  of  the  Almighty,  the  righteousness 
and  merits  of  Christ,  whenever  such 
renewal  takes  place — ^being  made  over  or 


imputed  to  our  aoooont,  in  the  same  out- 
ward and  external  manner. 

(3.)  The  third  opinion,  and  that  im- 
plied in  all  the  teaching  of  the  church,  is, 
that  our  connection  with  the  first  Adam 
consists  in  the  mutual  participation  in 
that  vivifying  essence  which  Constitutes 
the  life  or  soul  of  man, — that  this  vivifying 
essence,  whatever  it  may  be,  existed  gen^ 
ericaUy  in  Adam,  and  exists  ipecificaUy 
in  us ; — that  it  became  corrupted  in  him, 
from  whom  we  have  received  it  so  corrupts 
ed, — that  this  corruption  of  nature  is  that 
which  leads  us  into  sin,  and  that  it  would 
do  so,  if  lefl  to  itself,  under  every  possible 
variety  of  circumstance.  In  conformity 
with  this,  the  teaching  of  the  church  sup- 
poses a  similar  participation  in  that  re- 
vivifying essence  which  constitutes  the 
life  of  the  second  Adam  ; — that  we  receive 
this  new  and  holy  life  from  the  person  of 
the  second  Adam,  as  really  and  as  truly 
as  we  receive  our  corrupt  and  sinful  life 
from  the  person  of  the  first  Adam ;  that 
it  is  the  receipt  of  this  new  life  that  re- 
news us,  and  that  the  change  of  heart 
and  will  is  the  consequence,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  renewal.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
keep  this  idea  more  distinctly  in  view,  the 
writer  employs  in  this  artiale,  the  term 
Ltfe^  to  denote  that  spiritRd  vivifying 
essence,  which  constitutes  our  inmost  na- 
ture, making  us  one  with  Adam  ;  and  new 
or  spiritual  life,  to  denote  that  which  the 
Cliristian  receives  from  Christ,  making 
him  one  with  the  Redeemer.  And  this, 
which  is  the  renewing,  sanctifying,  justi- 
fying grace  given  to  us.  Is  a  real  essence, 
as  truly  as  God  himself  is  an  essence,  and 
as  truly  as  our  souls  are  an  essence.  And 
this  essence, — this  true  and  substantial 
life  of  the  Redeemer, — ^is  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  grace  of  the  Sacraments.  By 
this  usage  of  the  word  Life,  the  writer 
hopes  to  be  able  to  make  all  understand 
what  is  meant,  by  such  doctrines  as  those 
of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  the  Real 
Presence,— docinnes,  which  are  mysteries 
as  well  as  stumbling  blocks  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  theology  or  teaching  of 
the  church. 

The  writer  ought  to  say,  that  while  he 
has  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  sense  of 
the  church's  teaching,  and  the  common 
opinion  among  intelligent  churchmen,  there 
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is  a  respectable  body  of  men^  who  re> 
ceive  ihe  Creeds  and  Formularies  of  the 
church,  but  interpret  thero  according  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  first  of  the 
above  opinions  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
our  Christian  Life.  While  such  adopt  the 
standards 'of  the  church,  they  construe 
them  according  to  a  system  which  is 
foreign  to  her  genius,  and  hence,  most  of 
them  find  some  of  her  teaching  at  va* 
riance  with  their  ideas  of  sound  philoso- 
phy ;  and  would  be  glad  to  modify  some 
expressions  and  banish  some  doctrines 
found  in  the  BtK^  ^  Common  Prayer. 
Though  in  the  church,  and  conscientious 
admirers  and  defenders  of  her  doctrine 
and  discipline,  as  they  understand  it,  their 
theology  has  been  drawn  from  sources 
which  do  not  recognise  that  deep  and  in- 
timate union  of  the  Christian  with  his 
God,  which  this  account  supposes,  and 
consequently  they  do  not  receive  the 
view  of  the  Sacraments  here  given. 
These,  and  all  others  entertaining  simi- 
lar opinions,  however,  will  find  their  doc- 
trinal views  essentially  the  same  as  those 
herein  described,  if  for  the  definite  word 
lAfey  they  will  substitute  the  indefinite 
term  Grocc.  With  these  exceptions,  there 
is  a  gcnerajk  agreement  in  the  doctrinal 
views  of  all  churchmen,  and  an  entire 
agreement  upon  all  other  points. 

IL  THE  SCRIPTURES;  AND  HOW  IN- 
TERPRETED. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  that  Holy 
Scripture  contains  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation,  so  that  what  is  not  read  therein, 
nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man  to  be  believed  as  an 
article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  necessary 
to  salvation.  And  by  Holy  Scripture,. is 
understood  the  Canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Those  books 
which  some  call  deutero-canonical^  but 
which  the  church  calls  Apocryphal^  she 
directs  to  be  read  for  example  of  life,  and 
instruction  of  manners,  but  doth  not  ap- 
ply thorn  to  establish  any  doctrine.  The 
j  truth,  thus  revealed  and  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ,  the  church  considers  to  be  at  once 
the  source  and  measure  of  all-saving 
truth — that  is,  of  all  truth  necessary  to 


aalTation.  And  when  the  literal  aenie  of 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ  is  poMtUey  she 
considers  that  interpietatioii  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  ktUr  to  be  most  in  confor- 
mity with  the  ipkit  of  the  word  if  Qod^ 
the  one  being  a  faithful  exhibition  of  the 
other.  But  in  order  to  understand  fully 
her  mode  qf  proof ^  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  the  practical  operation  of  this  truth. 

This  infallible  truth,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce its  appropriate  effects,  is  to  be  re- 
ceived and  beloved  by  fallible  men,  and 
by  them  to  be  taught  and  preached  to 
others.  Hence,  the  infallible  truth  is  to 
be  apprehended  by  fallible  men,  liaUe,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  mistake  the  truth  it* 
self,  and  then  to  confound  it  with  error  in 
their  own  minds.  And  this  fallible  appre- 
hension is  liable  to  still  further  mistake 
and  error,  arising  from  a  failure  in  ob- 
taining a  proper  intellectual  apprehension  ^ 
even  of  those  truths  which  have  been 
made  to  live  in  the  heart,  and  also  from 
an  imperfect  exhibition,  even  of  those 
truths,  of  which  a  proper  intellectual  ap- 
prehension has  been  obtained.  The  first 
of  these  is  Christianity,  as  seen  in  Chkzst  ; 
the  second,  Christianity  as  it  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  His  children  ;  the  third,  Chris- 
tianity as  it  appears  in  the  history  of  the 
church. 

In  Christ,  we  have  Christianity  in  per- 
fection, and  in  Holy  Writ  we  have  Him  in 
His  completeness.  Hence  why  the  title 
tcord  of  God,  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  Son  himself,  and  to  the  revelation 
made  of  him ;  often  so  as  to  leave  the 
reader  in  doubt  which  is  meant.  But  this 
could  not  be  done,  if  the  one  were  not  a 
full  and  faithful  exhibition  of  the  other. 
Christ  himself,  therefore,  is  the  truth. 
He  is  more  than  a  teacher  of  the  truth. 
He  is  the  truth  itself.  And  He  is  mo|^ 
than  this.  He  is  life  as  well  as  truth. 
To  be  a  Christian,  is  something  more  than 
to  believe  in  Christ.  It  is  to  live  in  him 
also.  And  that  life  which  he  has  in  him- 
self, he  communicates  to  his  children,  as 
truly  as  the  truth  which  he  is.  As,  there- 
fore, Christ  comprehends  all  truth  in  his 
own  person,  so  Holy  Writ,  which  fully 
describes  that  person,  is  the  representative 
of  all  truth ;  and  in  absence  of  the  truth 
in  person,  is  the  source  and  measure  of 
all  truth.     Any  thing,  therefore,  which  is 
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not  in  Holy  Writ,  in  terms  or  by  infer- 
ence, is  not  the  truth ;  because  it  beloi^ 
not  to  Chkist  who  is  the  truth.  Hence, 
to  fail  short  of  a  perfect  apprehension  of 
all  that  Holy  Writ  contains,  is  to  have  im* 
perfect  views  of  Chkist  ; — to  go  beyond 
it,  is  to  go  from  Cbbist,  and  therefore,  to  go 
out  of  Christianity,  and,  consequently, 
into  heathenism,  or  Judaism.  Chkist, 
therefore,  is  Christianity  in^a  living  form ; 
Holy  Writ,  Christianity  in  a  written,  or 
docirina!  form,  and  both  are  perfect. 

This  perfect  truth  is  to  be  imparted,  as 
a  principle  of  life  to  the  soul,  as  well  as  a 
law  of  life  to  the  mind;  and  through  the 
joint  influence  of  both,  is  to  reproduce 
itself  in  action.  But  the  activity  by  which 
the  truth  is  apprehended  is,  in  both  sen- 
ses, fallible;  and  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  developed,  imperfect.  The  re- 
sult of  this  apprehension  and  develop- 
ment, is  Christianity,  as  seen  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  And  the  principles  thus 
developed,  when  clothed^in  their  appro- 
priate expressions,  form  the  doctrines  of 
the  church.  When,  therefore,  this  truth 
has  been  fully  received  and  apprehended, 
and  when  this  apprehension  has  been  de- 
veloped without  perversion  or  addition, 
such  development  will  always  correspond 
with  that  written  word,  which,  being  a 
perfect  representation  of  the  invisible  and 
living  WoKo,  is,  to  us,  at  once  the  source 
and  measure  of  truth.  But  if  the  truth 
be  imperfectly  understood,  or  error  be 
mingled  with  it,  in  the  intellectual  appre- 
hension thereof,  the  development,  be  it 
ever  so  true  to  the  idea  existing  in  the 
mind,  will  vary  from  the  standard  of  the 
written  word  ;  and  just  so  far  as  it  varies 
from  that,  is  erroneous. 

Now  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
truth,  to  be  the  same  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  Whatever,  there- 
fore,  has  always  been  apprehended  in  the 
same  way,  whether  manifested  in  the 
same  terms  or  not,  is  certain  truth ;  for 
we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted,  that  no 
error  could  develop  itself  in  the  same 
way,  under  all  variety  of  circumstances 
to  which  (he  human  mind  is  subjoct. 
Whatever,  then,  has  been  believed  h^f  all^ 
alvoays^  and  every  wherey  is  certain  truth, 
and  will  have  these  three  characteristics — 
universalUyyantiquityyKnd  consent.  And 


this  truth  is  binding  on  all  Christians,  and 
to  it,  the  private  opinion  of  the  individual 
must  always  submit.  When,  therefore, 
we  find  the  church  in  all  ages,  agreeing  in 
the  apprehension  and  expression  of  any 
doctrine,  we  may  know  that  to  be  certain 
and  infallible  truth,  and  consequently,  the 
true  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ, 

Hence  the  church  b  called  the  JbUer* 
preter  of  Scripture^  not  because  she  per- 
forms the  office  of  an  outward  and  exter- 
nal expositor,  but  because  those  truths 
which  constitute  her  very  life,  when  pro- 
perly expressed,  are  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture.  And  every  truth  is  so  proper- 
ly expressed,  which,  having  been  devel- 
oped in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  has 
since  been  believed  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  And  no  point  is  so  properly  ex- 
pressed, as  to  challenge  the  title  of  abso- 
lute truth,  unless  it  were  developed  thus 
early,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be 
the  feith  and  teaching  of  the  church. 
This  continuous  testimony  of  the  church 
is  what  is  called  tradition  ;  which  is  not, 
as  some  suppose,  an  independent  source 
of  truth,  but  a  perpetual  witness  to  the 
church's  view  of  truth  ;  and  so,  the  sense 
of  Scripture  itself,  as  apprehended  and 
settled  by  the  church.  4 

This  continuous,  or  traditional  testimo- 
ny of  the  church,  is  found  in  those  symbols 
and  creeds,  which,  having  been  adopted  in 
the  first  ages,  as  expressing  the  concen- 
trated sense  of  Scripture,  have  been 
witnessed  to  in  all  succeeding  ages  ;  and 
also  in  those  Sacramental  Liturgies  which 
prevailed  in  all  the  early  churches,  and  in 
the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors 
of  the  church  of  that  day.  Any  doctrine, 
therefore,  which  is  not  contained  in  the 
express  letter  of  Holy  Writ,  or  which  was 
not  received  in  the  truly  primitive  church, 
as  the  sense  of  Scripture,  wants  an  essen- 
tial requisite  in  proof  of  its  truth,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  rejected.  But  any  and 
every  doctrine  which  has  this  proof,  the 
church  is  bound  to  receive,  and  all  her 
members  to  believe. 

No  such  doctrine  may  be  rejected  or 
set  aside,  however  unimportant  it  may 
seem  to  us;  for  such  is  the  nature  of 
truth  and  of  the  human  mind,  that  the 
omission  of  one  truth  from  any  system  of 
teaching,  puts  the  existence  of  all  others 
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at  hazard ;  and  the  introduction  of  any 
error,  is  sure  to  bring  down  the  truths  of 
the  system  to  its  own  false  standard.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  receive  the  faith,  as  U 
teas  delivered  to  the  Saints^  neither  ad* 
ding  to  its  body,  nor  rejecting  its  provi- 
sions. We  are  not  at  liberty,  therefore, 
to  make  any  distinction  between  essential 
and  non-essential  truths ;  for  every  truth 
is  essential,  and  every  falsehood'  fatal. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  a  duty  to  receive 
and  believe  every  truth,  it  is  no  less  a  duty 
to  protest  against  every  error  that  may  be 
introduced  into  any  system  of  religious 
teaching.  And  from  the  performance  of 
these  various  duties  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  has  its  name. 

The  Protestant  Bpiscopal  Church  de- 
clares itself  Catholic,  therefore,  as  being 
a  portion  of  the  one  OcUhoUc  body  of 
Christy  and  receiving  and  believing  all 
Oatholic  IVuth;  Protestant,  as  testi- 
fying against  those  things  which  she  con- 
siders the  additions^  and  therefore  corrup- 
tions  of  Romanism ;  Episcopal,  as  wit- 
nessing against  the  omissions^  and  there- 
fore corruptions  of  those  who  have 
rejected  the  Episcopal  regimen ;  and  Rb- 
FORMED,  as  having  herself  cast  out  the 
errors  and  corruptions  which  had  been 
foisted  into  her  system,  through  the  errors 
and  usurpations  of  the  Papacy. 

m.  OF  DOCTRINE. 

1.  Cf  Man's  Primitive  State.  The 
church  teaches  that  God  created  man  in 
His  own  image,  and  in  a  state  of  righte- 
ousness and  positive  holiness.  He  was 
endued  with  all  kinds  of  heavenly  gifls 
and  knowledge,  sound  and  perfect  in  all 
his  parts,  with  no  spot  of  uncleanness  in 
him.  His  reason  was  uncorrupt,  his  un- 
derstanding pure  and  good ;  his  will  obe- 
dient and  godly ;  in  short,  he  was  like 
unto  God  in  righteousness,  in  holiness,  in 
wisdom,  and  in  every  kind  of  perfection. 
Man,  therefore,  in  his  primitive  state,  was 
holy  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  he  ever 
can  be,  while  encumbered  with  his  body 
of  sin  and  death ;  was  in  the  same  state 
as  that  in  which  he  will  be,  when  he  has 
experienced  the  full  benefit  of  the  new 
creation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  And 
those  perfections  in  Adam,  as  in  the  Chris- 


tian, resulted  from  his  participatioQ  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  through  the  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  literal 
teaching  of  Holy  Writ, 

2.  (ytheconseyuenceicfthefalL  The 
church  teaches,  that  wheo  man  sinned, 
that  indwelling  Spirit,  upon  which  all  his 
righteousness  and  holiness  depended,  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  image  of  Goo  which 
had  thus  been  imparted  was  lost.  And 
along  with  this,  man  also  lost  all  power, 
either  of  doing  or  willing  good  works 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  ;  so  that 
he  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righte- 
ousness, and  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to 
evil ;  having  no  power  of  himself  to  help 
himself;  not  able  to  think  a  good  thought, 
or  work  a  good  deed;  his  very  nature 
being  perverse  and  corrupt,  destitute  of 
God's  word  and  grace.  In  short,  he  was 
no  longer  a  citizen  of  heaven,  but  a  fire* 
brand  of  hell,  and  a  bond  slave  to  the 
Devil.  And  hence,  as  we  shall  see,  arises 
the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  o£ju$UJiea» 
tion  by  faith  omy.  And  the  church  also 
teach^  that  what  was  true  of  Adam,  as 
an  individual  in  this  respect,  is  true  of  the 
race;  the  same  corrupt  nature  being  trans- 
mitted  to  all  his  posterity,  as  we  are 
expressly  assured  by  divine  ReveUtion. 
The  nature  of  Adam,  fallen  and  corrupt 
as  it  was  afler  his  expulsion  from  Para- 
dise, is  conveyed  to  all  his  children,  so 
that,  although  we  have  not  his  person  in 
us,  we  have  his  nature,  and  the  corruption 
of  that  nature  which  causeth  death.  Hence, 
we  are  really  partakers  of  the  sin  and  death 
received  from  Adam,  as  tiruly  as  he  had 
been  partaker  of  the  righteousness  and 
holiness  of  God  before  his  fall,  and  as  the 
Christian  shall  be  of  the  righteousness  and 
holiness  of  Christ,  in  the  world  to  come. 
Adam  fell  not  in  body  alone,  or  in  soul 
alone,  but  in  both  at  once,  and  both  toge- 
ther; and  consequently,  the  humanity 
which  was  in  him  as  its  root,  fell  in  him 
and  with  him  to  the  same  extent  All, 
therefore,  who  partake  of  that  humanity, 
must  partake  of  it,  as  it  existed  in  him ; 
fallen,  corrupted,  depraved. 

S.  Of  the  extent  and  ground  of  Man's 
ability  to  repent  and  obq/.  It  follows 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  man  nnoe 
the  fall  has  no  power  of  himself,  cither  to 
will  or  to  do  gor^d  works  pleasing  and 
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acceptable  to  God  ;  and  thu  power  can  be 
regained  only  through  the  gracioua  in- 
fluences of  that  Holt  Sfibit,  which  had 
at  first  been  given  to  Adam,  but  which  he 
had  forfeited  and  lost  in  the  fall.  All, 
however,  to  whom  the  influences  of  that 
Spisit  are  given,  have  the  power  of  doing 
both.  And  here  lies  the  true  explanation 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  freedom  cf  ike  taiU, 
Man,  osfaUen^haB  in  himself  no  power,  and 
consequently,  no  freedom  for  good.  He  is 
a  bond  slave  to  sin,  according  to  the  clear 
testimony  of  the  Bible.  But,  as  redeemed^ 
he  has  through  the  gracious  influences  of 
the  Holt  Ghost,  all  the  power  and  free- 
dom requisite  for  his  obedience,  as  no  less 
clearly  taught  in  scripture.  The  power 
to  will  and  the  power  to  do  were  both  lost 
in  the  fall,  and  both  were  recovered  in  the 
redemption. 

A.  Of  the  Redemption.— The  Church 
teaches  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  that  Chjust  died 
for  all  mankind,  and  consequently,  that 
all  men  have  now  the  ability  to  repent 
and  obey.  This  is  the  great,  central 
point  of  the  Christian  system,^ that 
which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other 
system,  the  cuflerent  views  of  which  cha- 
racterize the  different  systems  of  Christian 
teaching;  and  consequently,  demands  a 
careful  examination,  in  order  to  see  the 
connection  and  dependence  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Church. 

Thx    Word    became    Flesh; — God 

MANIFEST    IN    THE     FLESH; tktS    IS    the 

sum  cfthe  Gospel,  This  Incarnate  Word, 
is  the  Way,  the  7Vm/A,  and  the  Life.  The 
Incarnation  opened  the  Way  for  our  sal- 
vation,— revealed  the  Truth  by  which 
we  are  to  be  saved,  and  communicated 
the  Life  that  is  to  save  us.-  When  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  upon  the  Virgin  Mary, 
— when  the  power  of  the  highest  over- 
shadowed her,  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father  took  man's  nature,  in  the  womb, 
I  and  of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin,  so  that 
two  whole  and  perfect  natures, — the  God- 
hf*ad  and  the  Manhood, — Very  God  and 
Very  Man, — were  join^  together  in  one 
person,  never  more  to  be  divided.  By 
this^  union  of  the  human  and  divine  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  humanity  itself  has 
been  raised  from  the  depths  of  darkness 
and  damnation,  into  which  it  was  plunged 


by  the  &11,  to  a  higher  and  nobler  sphere, 
by  re-uniting  it  with  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  thus  making  it  the  root  of  a  new 
Life  for  the  race.  These  two  natures^ 
therefore,  are  the  original  cause  or  ground 
of  all  that  Christ  hath  done,  and  that 
body  in  which  they  were  united,  was  th^it 
body  wherewith  the  Redeemer  saved  the 
world, — that  body,  which  ever  hath  been 
and  ever  will  be  the  root  of  eternal  Life, 
— the  instrument  wherewith  the  Deity 
worketh  the  sacrifice  that  taketh  a¥ray 
sin, — the  price  wherewith  he  hath  ran- 
somed souls  from  death, — the  Captain  of 
the  whole  army  of  bodks  that  shall  rise 
again  to  glory. 

From  Uiis  union  of  the  Deity  with  the 
human  soul,  resulted  a  new  ordler  of  Life, 
— at  once  truly  divine  and  yet  perfectly 
human, — and  hence  sometimes  called 
TheatUhropiCj — ^which  Life  is  the  well- 
spring  and  cause  of  ours.  This  is  the  new 
creation  in  Cmtisr  Jesus,  of  which  all 
must  partake,  who  would  become  sons  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Father.  We  have  in  our- 
selves the  nature  of  Adam  without  his  per- 
son; so  also,  we  must  have  in  us  the  nature 
of  Christ  without  His  Person ;  or  we  do 
not  stand  related  to  the  second  Adam  as 
to  the  first.  In  short,  as  human  nature 
itself  has  been  corrupted  in  Adam — as  the 
life  of  man,  as  a  cause  as  well  as  a  con- 
sequence— that  vivifying  essence  which 
constitutes  his  inmost  nature — ^has  been 
rendered  sinful  by  the  fall ;  so,  that  same 
nature  must  be  restored  by  an  union  with 
the  Redeemer,  as  certain  and  real  as  that 
which  exists  between  Adam  and  the  race. 
As  wo  were  cast  down  to  death  by  parti- 
cipating in  the  life  of  tlie  first  Adam,  so 
wc  must  be  raised  to  life,  by  partaking  in 
the  life  of  Christ,-  who  is  the  second 
Adam.  Since,  then,  Christ  took  upon 
himself  our  nature,  by  dying  in  that  na- 
ture,  he  has  borne  the  sin  of  that  nature, 
literally,  and  not  by  way  of  substitution, 
thereby  redeeming  our  nature,  rather  than 
our  persons,  so  that  now,  all  who  partake 
of  that  nature,  have,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  ability  both  of  willing  and  doing 
good  works  pleasing  and  acceptable  to 
him. 

The  church  sees  in  Christ  a  new  order 
of  life,  divine  and  yet  most  perfectly  hu- 
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man,  not  merely  external  to  man,  but 
really  active  in  humanity  itself.  Chris- 
tianity, with  it,  is  a  true  and  real  revela* 
tion  of  the  supernatural  in  the  flesh.  God 
man^^  in  the  Jlesh^  is 'the  leading  fact 
in  all  its  theology.  The  Incarnation,  there- 
fore, stands  out  as  among  the  chiefest  of 
doctrines.  It  is  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  in  a  visible  form,  a  union  that 
has  been  perpetuated  in  the  church,  and 
is  repeated  in  ever^  Christian. 

b.  Of  the  condUians  upon  which  the 
benefits  cf  this  redemption  are  rendered 
av<ulabie  to  man.  The  teaching  of  the 
church  is,  that  although  the  redemption  is 
universal,  and  the  offer  of  salvation  is 
made  to  all,  yet,  that  the  benefits  thereof 
can  be  experienced  by  individuals,  only 
upon  their  acceptance  of  the  ofiers  of 
mercy,  and  their  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  conditions  annexed ;  which  con- 
ditions are  repentance^  whereby  they  for- 
sake sin  ;  and  Jaitkj  whereby  they  stead- 
fastly believe  all  the  promises  of  God  ; 
points  upon  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
diflference  of  opinion  among  all  the  variety 
of  religious  denominations. 

6.  Cfthe  office  and  operation  oftheHozr 
Ghost,  in  applying  these  benefits  to  man^ 
and  cf  his  co-cperation  in  the  same.  The 
church  teaches,  that  the  Holt  Ghost  is 
ready  to  co-operate  with  man,  when  he 
desires  to  work, — that  He  does  this  by  an 
indwelling  in  the  heart,  thereby  imparting 
to  man  that  Divine  Life  which  renews  and 
sanctifies.  This  change  the  church  holds 
to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  moral 

I  one,  something  more  than  a  mere  subjective 
change  of  the  will,  being  (when  complete,) 
an  entire  change  of  the  moral  nature  of 
the  soul  itself,  in  consequence  of  its  par- 
taking in  the  holiness  and  righteousness 
of  our  heavenly  Father  through  a  partici- 
pation in  the  life  of  the  Son.  The  church, 
seeing  in  Chbist,  the  example  and  pattern, 
as  well  as  the  source  of  the  Christian  life, 
finds  the  type  of  the  Christian  birth  in  the 
Incarnation,  and  supposes  that  what  was 

;,i  done  in  the  one  case,  is  repeated  in  the 
other,  as  nearly  as  the  different  circum- 
stances of  the  cases  will  allow.  As 
Christ  was  begotten  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  also 
is  the  Christian  life  begotten  in  us  by  the 
I  same  power.  And  as  God  was  in  Christ, 


the  divine  in  the  human,  exalting  it  to  a 
new  and  higher  sphere  of  life,  so  Christ 
must  be  in  the  Christian,  the  divine  in  the 
human,  exalting  it  to  a  new  and  higher 
sphere  of  life.  And  it  ib  such  an  indwell- 
ing as  enables  the  Christian  to  live  in 
Christ,  even  as  he  lives  in  and  by  the 
Father,  that  is,  by  a  mutual  interrpenetra- 
tion  of  the  same  life.  As,  therefore,  that 
Deity  which  dwells  in  the  Son  also  dwells 
in  the  Father,  so,  that  divine  humanity, 
(i£  we  may  so  speak,^  which  dwells  m 
Christ  must  also  dwell  in  the  Christian. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Christian  eats  the 
flesh,  and  drinks  the  blood  of  the  Sod  of 
Man ;  that  is,  the  Christian  partakes  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  that  in 
which  Christ  partakes  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  those  he  came  to  save.  He  took 
to  himself,  not  the  person  of  a  man,  but 
the  nature  of  man,  iMsfore  it  came  to  have 
any  personal  subsistence,  and  that  nature 
which  he  took  into  union  with  his  divinity, 
organized  for  him  such  a  body,  as  the 
same  nature  organizes  for  us.  The  Chris- 
tian, therefore,  partakes  of  the  nature,  not 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  that  nature  shall 
produce  the  same  results  in  us,  that  it  has 
already  produced  in  him.  It  is  thus  also 
that  the  Christian  is  said  to  be  in  Christ, 
and  Christ  in  the  Christian  ,*  that  God  is 
said  to  dwell  in  us,  and  we  in  him ;  that 
our  hearts  are  said  to  be  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ;  and  that  the  life  of  Jbsvs  is 
said  to  be  manifest  in  our  mortal  bodies ; 
things  which  are  accomplished  in  the 
Christian  literally,  and  without  a  flgure. 

But  though  this  life  is  imparted  to  us  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is 
not  received,  and  does  not  become  active 
in  us  without  co-operntion  on  our  part. 
Fhithj  which  is  a  condition^  when  viewed 
as  something  required  by  God,  is  some- 
thing more  than  this  when  viewed  as  rela- 
tive to  ourselves.  It  then  becomes  a 
meanSy  or  instrumetity  by  which  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  hearts 
is  to  be  promoted,  and  without  which  it 
will  never  take  place.  This  faith,  which 
is  sometimes  called  saving  faith,  and  also 
jtistifying  faith,  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  histori- 
cal truth  of  the  Scriptures;  something 
more  than  a  belief  in  them  as  a  revela- 
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tk)ou  It  is  that  act  of  the  aoul  which  lays 
hold  on  Chsist  ;  which  receives  and  em- 
braces him,  and  thereby  partakes  of  him« 
It  is  the  act,  on  par  part,  by  which  we  re- 
ceive that  which  makes  us  Christians. 
Hence,  Christ  doth  truly  dwell  in  our 
hearts  by  faith ;  and  those  who  have  this 
fidth  are  said  to  live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  to  be  children  of  God 
by  faith  in  Christ  Jrsus, 

And  all  who  have  this  fiiith,  aod  conse- 
quently, have  this  indwelling  Spirit,  are 
in  Christ — truly  and  literally  are  new 
creatures  in  Christ— are  blessed  with  all 
spiritual  blessings  in  Christ,  and  are  ac- 
cepted in  the  beloved.  And  because  with- 
out this  faith,  we  can  never  obtain  any  of 
these  things,  we  are  said  to  bejustifiei  by 
faitk  only.  Those  who  are  justi£ed  by 
faith,  therefor^,  are  not  justified  on  ac- 
count of  any  act,  dr  deed,  or  righteous- 
ness of  their  own,  but  on  account  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  in  whom  they 
are  found ;  that  which  is  through  the  faith 
of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
GU>D  by  faith. 

The  new  life  of  the  Christian,  there- 
fore, results  from  his  participation  in  the 
theoiUhropic  life  of  the  Redeemer;  im- 
parted by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holt 
Ghost;  received  by  faith  on  our  part. 
And  those  to  whom  this  life  is  so  imparted, 
are  freely  justified  for  the  merits  and 
righteousness  of  Christ,  graciously  reck- 
oned to  the  account  of  those  who  are  thus 
found  in  him,  not  in  any  outward  and 
fictitious  way,  but  in  truth  and  in  reality, 
in  consequence  of  their  participation  in 
that  life,  in  which  that  righteousness  and 
holiness  dwells.  As,  by  partaking  in  the 
life  of  Adam,  we  are  partakers  of  his 
nature,  and  of  the  corruption  inherent  in 
that  nature ;  so,  by  partaking  of  the  life 
of  the  Redeemer,  we  are  partakers  of  his 
nature,  and  of  the  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness inherent  in  that  nature.  And  from 
the  time  that  the  Christian  enters  into 
communion  with  that  life,  he  is  regarded 
as  being  in  Christ  ;  as  partaking  in  all 
that  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  us ;  as 
being  already  complete  in  the  beloved; 
because  he  has  in  himself,  potentially,  or 
in  germ,  the  entire  result  of  his  Christian 
life. 

To  this  justification  man  comes  as  a 


feeble,  helpless,  fallen,  sinful  being,  unable 
to  do  any  thing  to  prepare  himself  for  it ; 
without  ability  to  desire  it,  except  when 
the  Spirit  gives  him  the  will,  and  unable 
to  seek  it,  except  when  the  Spirit  works 
with  him  when  he  has  that  will,  Fhitk^ 
and  Jmtk  aUme^  is  the  only  instrument  or 
means  he  can  employ.  And  when  this  is 
exercised,  and  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts 
by  faith,  God  regards  us  as  just,  freely, 
for  Christ's  sake,  because  of  our  partici- 
pation in  those  merits  inherent  in  that  life 
which  has  been  imparted  to  us, 

7^  Of  the  time  and  manner  of  this 
change^  and  of  its  Jin€d  result,  Thechurch 
does  not  consider  this  change,  as  such,  a 
re-creation  of  the  soul ;  nor  yet,  as  such 
a  re-endowment  of  it  with  any  powers  or 
faculties  lost  in  the  fall,  as  would  render 
it  either  sudden,  sensible,  or  perfect.  But 
she  regards  the  efiect  of  the  new  life  of 
the  Christian,  imparted  to  him  through 
the  indwelling  and  co-operating  influence 
of  the  Holt  Ghost,  as  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  will  not  ordinarily  be  sudden,  nor 
immediately  sensible,  and  never  at  once 
perfect.  The  church  holding  that  the 
Christian  bears  a  relation  to  Christ, 
similar  to  that  borne  by  the  man  to  Adam, 
expects  to  find  some  analogy  between  the 
natural  and  spiritual  birth,  and  also  be- 
tween the  development  of  the  spiritual  and 
natural  life; — some  correspondence  be- 
tween the  spiritual  birth  of  the  Christian, 
and  of  him  from  whom  they  have  their 
birth.  And  as  it  believes  the  reality  of 
that  infancy  and  childhood,  in  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  appeared,  so  it  believes  the 
reality  of  a  spiritual  infancy  and  child- 
hood in  every  one  who  derives  his  spirit- 
ual life  from  that  Divine  fountain  and 
source.  When,  therefore,  we  are  born 
of  God,  we  are  bom  babes  in  Christ. 
This,  she  supposes,  follows  necessarily 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  church  also  teaches,  that  the  life 
of  the  truly  Christian  man  increases  in 
strength  and  power,  as  it  is  developed  in 
action.  It  is  as  leaven  in  a  measure  of 
meal ;  or  like  seed,  producing  first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear ;  and  after  that,  the 
full  com  in  the  ear.  Hence  arises  the  ne- 
cessary connection  between  faith  and 
works.  Faith,  on  the  part  of  man,  being 
that  act  which  consummates,  and  the  only 
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thing  which  can  consnmroate  the  union 
lietween  Christ  and  the  Christian,  ne- 
cessarily involves  all  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  that  union.  Hence,  that 
obedience  which  springs  from  the  new 
life  in  the  soul,  is  a  necessary  result  from 
the  life  itself.  A  Uving  faiih^  that  is,  a 
faith  which  so  lays  hold  upon  and  em- 
braces Christ,  that  we  may  live  and 
dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  will  be  follow- 
ed by  obedience  and  good  works.  Good 
works,  therefore,  do  necessarily  spring 
out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith ;  insomuch, 
that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evi- 
dently known,  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its 
fruit.  As  a  living  body  of  a  man  exer- 
ciseth  such  things  as  belong  to  a  natural 
living  body,  so,  the  soul  that  hath  a  lively 
faith,  will  be  ever  doing  those  things  that 
belong  to  such  a  life.  Hence,  abo,  al- 
though good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of 
faith,  and  follow  afler  justification,  can- 
not put  away  sin,  they  are  the  necessary 
evidence  that  we  are  justified ;  for,  as  no 
man  is  justified,  until  he  is  made  partaker 
of  the  righteousness  and  merits  of  Christ, 
so  none  who  are  partakers  of  that,  will 
fail  of  producing  the  fruits  thereof.  Con- 
sequently, when  these  fruits  are  altogether 
wanting,  there  is  no  true  and  living  faith, 
nor  any  spiritual  life. 

The  church  also  teaches,  that  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  Christian 
life  causes  a  continual  struggle  between 
the  corrupt  life  which  we  have  inherited 
from  Adam,  and  the  spiritual  life  which 
we  received  from  Christ.  The  new  life 
imparted  to  the  Christian,  does  not  extin- 
guish the  natural  lifo,  but  is  in  addition  to 
it,  being  inserted,  as  a  germinating  point, 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  old  life,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  work  a  change  in  its 
moral  character,  without  destroying,  in 
any  respect,  its  proper  personal  identity. 
The  new  life  of  the  Christian,  afler  the 
example  and  pattern  of  him  from  whom 
this  life  proceeds,  is  joined  with  our  na- 
tural life,  in  a  manner  analagous  to  the 
union  of  the  Deity  with  the  human  soul, 
in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  so  as  event- 
ually to  change  the  entire  moral  cha- 
racter, without  any  change  in  the  identity 
of  our  natural  life.  And  these  two  dif- 
ferent principles  of  life,  co-existing  toge- 
ther in  man,  both  retain  their  di^rent 


characteristics,  and  consequently,  are  per- 
petually at  warfare,  until  the  human  be» 
comes  entirely  pervaded  by  and  assimikN 
ed  to  the  Divine.  This,  constitutes  the 
Christian  warfare— thb  is  the  law  of  the 
members  which  wars  against  the  law  of 
the  mind,  bringing  the  Christian  hsto  cap- 
tivity to  the  law  of  sin.  Hence  the  need 
of  watching,  fighting,  praying,  duties 
which  form  so  important  a  part  of  the 
Christian  course. 

The  struggle  which  the  Christian  is 
compelled  to  maintain,  ceases  at  death; 
but  not  the  consequences  of  that  struggle. 
The  body  of  sin  and  death  which  we  re- 
ceived from  our  first  parents  is  put  oflf^ 
along  with  that  body  in  which  that  sin 
and  death  inhered.  The  natural  life  now 
beconnes  so  completely  transfused  with  the 
spiritual  life  which  had  before  been  strug- 
gling with  it,  as  to  participate  in  all  the 
righteousness  and  holiness  of  him  from 
whom  we  received  that  lifo.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  example  and  pattern  of  the 
Captain  of  our  Salvation,  is  to  be  still 
further  followed.  That  life  which  has 
been  received  from  the  person  of  Christ, 
is  a  life  which  has  organized  a  body  for 
him,  and  from  which,  the  body  in  which 
he  now  dwells,  was  derived.  In  order» 
therefore,  to  realise  the  Apostolic  descrip- 
tion of  that  future  state,  when  we  shall 
be  like  him  who  has  redeemed  us  from 
the  grave,  that  regenerated  life  must  put 
on  a  body,  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious 
body;  and  a  body,  too,  which  like  his 
own  glorified  body,  must  be  derived  from 
that  body  in  which  that  life  had  lived: 
The  new  body  must  be  raised  up  from  the 
old,  as  truly  as  the  body  in  which  the 
Saviour  rose,  was  the  body  in  which  he 
died ;  and  as  truly  as  the  body  in  which 
he  now  lives,  is  the  body  in  which  he  rose 
from  the  tomb.  When  the  man  dies, 
therefore,  the  body  dies,  and  the  sin  and 
death  inhering  in  it,  expires.  But  not  so 
the  life,  nor  yet  the  body.  The  life  lives 
on,  while  the  body  sleeps — the  one  wait- 
ing the  sound  of  the  Archangel's  trump,  to 
wake  the  other  from  the  slumber  of  its 
death.  And  when  this  is  done,  the  spirit- 
ual body  shall  spring  forth  from  the  ashes 
of  the  material ;  the  corruptible  shall  put 
on  incorrruption,  and  the  mortal  shall  put 
on  immortality. 
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The  resuitectioa  bodies  of  the  flaints, 
thereforey  will  be  the  continuation  of  that 
life  which  vivified  thdr  material  bodies, 
80  that  the  personal  identity  of  the  man 
will  be  retained,  though  the  material  ele- 
ments which  composed  the  frame-work  of 
his  corruptible  body,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  be  cast  off.  This  body  will  be  the 
result  of  that  spiritual  life  which  has  been 
implanted  in  the  Christian ;  the  out-burst 
of  that  life  which  had  lived  in  his  mortal 
body  here  on  earth — a  continuation  of  his 
personal  identity,  by  actual  continuity  of 
life,  as  truly  as  the  life  of  the  plant*  is  a 
continuation  of  the  life  of  the  seed  from 
which  it  sprung.  The  mortal  body  that 
was  laid  in  the  tomb,  becomes  itself  the 
womb  of  that  spiritual  body,  which, 
fashioned  like  unto  our  Lord's  most  glo- 
rious body,  shall  spring  forth  from  it, 
when  the  trump  of  God  shall  call  the 
sleeping  dead  to  judgment. 

In  regard  to  the  resurrection  bodies  of 
the  finaUy  impenitent,  the  church,  like  the 
Scriptures,  is  silent.  But  there  are  phiin 
intimations  in  the  teaching  of  both,  that 
the  resurrection  b9dies  of  the  saint  and 
the  sinner  will  not  be  alike.  That  body 
which  is  raised  in  glory,  through  the 
quickening  spirit  of  the  second  Adam, 
and  which  obtains  the  victory  through  its 
participation  in  the  life  and  nature  of 
Christ,  cannot  belong  to  those  who  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  the 
smoke  of  whose  torment  shall  ascend  up 
forever  and  ever. 

That  period  which  elapses  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  in  which  the 
condition  of  all  is  fixed,  and  a  degree  of 
happiness  or  misery  experienced,  is  usually 
called  the  Intermediate  State,  The  con- 
dition of  those,  therefore,  who  have  died 
in  the  faith,  is  one  of  peace  and  rest,  of 
joy  and  felicity  in  the  Paradise  of  God, 
but  not  of  perfect  consummation  of  bliss 
in  the  highest  heaven  above.  It  is  that 
same  place,  and  that  same  condition,  in 
which  the  Redeemer  was,  before  be  as- 
cended to  the  Father,  and  in  which  David 
now  is,  who,  we  are  told,  is  not  yet  as- 
cended into  heaven.  With  all  these,  as 
belonging  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
we  may  enjoy  communion  through  the 
Head,  by  means  of  that  Spiritual  life 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Head, 


so  that  a  conunemoration  of  the  feithful 
departed  may  be  proper,  and  prayers  fer 
communion  with  them  appropriate. 

There  are  some  doctrinal  and  practical 
consequences  growing  out  of  the  preced- 
ing, which  the  churchy  deems  too  import* 
ant  to  be  overiooked,  or  forgotten.  If  it 
be  true,  as  the  church  teaches,  that  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  which 
took  place  in  the  person  of  our  Load, 
is  perpetuated  in  the  church,  and  repeated 
in  the  Christian,  and  that  this  union  is 
wrought  in  us,  as  in  him,  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  then  the  genend  conse- 
quences that  followed  that  union  in  him, 
must  follow  in  us.  Consequently,  the 
whole  history  of  our  Lord's  sojourn'  in 
the  flesh,  beside  being  so  many  steps  in 
our  redemption,  is  intended  as  an  esuurn- 
ple,  and  all  his  children  should  mideavor 
to  follow  his  footsteps.  * 

His  infancy  and  childhood,  therefore, 
compel  us  to  believe  a  real  infancy  and 
childhood  in  the  spiritual  man.  It  also 
requires  us  to  believe  that  the  life  which 
begets  us  anew  unto  God,  by  which  we 
were  made  sons  of  God,  requires  suitable 
nourishment  fer  its  perfection  and  growth, 
as  truly  as  the  natural  life  itself.  His 
submission  to  parental  authority,  and  his 
fillial  affection ;  his  love  and  benevolence 
towards  the  race,  are  examples  for  his 
children.  His  patient  waiting  to  the  law- 
ful age  before  entering  the  ministry,  and 
his  legal  induction  into  the  office,  are  de- 
signed to  teach  us  that  we  too  must  wait 
for  the  appointed  time,  and  execute  in  a 
lawful  manner  any  duty  devolving  upon 
us,  or  any  mission  committed  to  our  care. 

The  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  also,  was 
designed  to  teach  us  an  important  truth ; 
for,  since  he  saw  fit  to  receive  in  the  or- 
dinance of  Baptism,  of  his  own  Divine 
Spirit,— of  that  Spirit  which  proceedeth 
from  his  own  person,  as  well  as  from  the 
person  of  the  Father,  those  who  would 
receive  of  the  same  Spirit  from  him, 
must  seek  it  in  the  same  sacrament.  In- 
d  ed,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  this 
outward  ordinance  was  submitted  to,  by 
him  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily, — why  he  should  re- 
ceive of  his  own  Spirit,  in  a  visible  form, 
except  that  it  was  done  for  our  example. 
So,  also,  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness 
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toacheB  u»  at  oiioe>  the  reality  of  our 
temptation  to  sin  by  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, the  passions  of  humanity  to  which 
such  ternptations  are  most  likely  to  be  ad- 
dressed, and  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
to  be  repelled  and  overcome.  Thus  the 
church  sees  in  the  personal  history  of  her 
Lord,  an  interest  and  an  importance  which 
other  modes  of  teaching  cannot  perceive. 
And  herein  lies  the  reason,  and  is  seen 
the  significance  of  those  festivals  which 
commemorate  the  leading  events  of  that 
history ;  which  will  be  noticed  under  an- 
other head. 

8.  Cf  the  perpetuity  cf  the  change  thus 
produced.  The  church  teaches  that  as 
the  change  produced  in  man  results  from 
an  indwelling  and  co-<^rating  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will  continue  only 
so  long  as  the  co-operation  continues ;  and 
con^uently,  if  man  himself  ceases  to 
work,  the  Spistr  of  God  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  his  spiritual  life  becoming  ex- 
tinct, he  will  again  become  the  servant  and 
slave  of  sin.  That  this^  is  not  likely  to 
hfippen,  we  believe;  that  it  never  will  hap- 
pen, when  man  is  faithful,  is  certain.  But 
the  church  takes  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  for  granted,  and  bases  upon  it  some 
of  her  most  touching  and  powe/ful  exhor- 
tations to  watchfulness  and  duty. 

^,  Cf  the  use  <f  means.  The  church 
teaches  that  the  means  of  grace  may  be 
available  to  all,  and  are  essential  to  the 
Christian.  And  to  render  these  more  sure 
and  certain  in  their  eflect  and  operation, 
she  has  prescribed  a  form  of  service  in 
which  all  the  great  and  leading  events  of 
the  Gospel  are  brought  before  the  minds 
of  her  children,  in  connection  with  those 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  upon 
which  the  foundation  of  the  New  must 
rest.  The  leading  characteristics  of  this 
order  of  service  are  two  :^— the  prominence 
which  it  gives  to  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  \\ 
holds  up  the  example  of  her  Lobd  and 
Master  as  a  pattern  for  her  children  to 
follow. 


IV.  OKDER  or  SERVICE,  AND  PESTI. 
YALS. 

The  church  believing  that  the  word  of 
God  is  alone  able  to  nuike  us  wise  imto 


salvation,  gives  that  the  fint  and  chief 
place  and  prominence  in- all  her  aervioa, 
both  for  Sundays  and  other  days.  Every 
day  in  the  year  has  ita  appropriate  aervioe 
prescribed,  both  for  morning  and  eveniag, 
which  is  to  be  observed  wl^never  practi- 
cable. The  Sundays  like  all  other  days 
have  their  appropriate  leasons,  consisting 
of  a  selection  of  one  leason  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  one  from  the  New,  both 
for  morning  and  evening,  with  adeclioiis 
from  the  Gospds  and  Epistles  for  every 
morning.  M'heie  the  daaJby  service  is  ob- 
served the  whole  Bible  will  be  read  through 
each  year,  and  the  book  of  Ptalms  once 
every  month.  But  as  this  is  not  practica- 
ble in  all  places,  the  Sunday  and  Holy- 
day  services  are  so  arranged,  that  all  the 
leading  facts  of  the  Gospel,  ajid  the  more 
important  portions  of  the  Old  TestasieBt 
will  be  read,  so  that  the  punctual  atten- 
dant upon  the  services  of  the  church,  will 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  g^mrad 
outline  of  Scripture  history,  and  have  a 
good  general  knowledge  of  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  even  if  he  learns 
nothing  of  either,  save  in  church.  This 
will  be  rendered  more  obvious  by  a  brief 
description  of  the  service  itself. 

The  church  begins  the  circle  of  her  holy 
3rear  with  the  observance  of  Advt^ 
which  always  comprises  four  Snnda3rs 
previous  to  the  25th  of  December,  and  is 
observed  as  a  season  of  preparatioa  for 
the  appearance  of  Chxist  in  the  flesh. 
The  Nativity^  commonly  called  Cknst» 
maS'day^  observed  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, is  a  commemoration  of  the  mystery 
of  the  'Incarnation^  with  a  consideration 
of  its  consequences  to  the  world.  This 
is  followed  by  a  commemoration  of  St. 
Stephen,  who  first  suflered  martyrdom  fiyr 
the  cause  of  Christ,— -of  St.  John,  the 
beloved  and  faithful  disciple,  and  the  Holy 
Innocents  who  were  sacrificed  to  the 
cruelty  of  Herod,  on  the  SavioarV  ac- 
count. 

The  Circumcision  tf  Christ  is  observed 
on  the  first  of  January,  being  eight  days 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Nativity. 
On  the  6th  of  January,  the  festivial  of  the 
Epiphany  is  observed,  being  in  comme^ 
moration  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ 
by  the  ^tar  in  the  East,  and  abo  by  the 
descent  of  the  Holt  Ghost  at  the  tune  of 
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his  Baptism,  both  of  which  are  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  at  this  time.  From 
Christmas  to  the  Epiphany,  the  assump* 
tion  of  human  nature  by  Christ,  is  espe- 
cially set  forth ;  from  Epiphany  to  Septu- 
agcsima^  his  glory  and  divinity  are  made 
known.  . 

The  order  of  services  from  Epiphany 
to  Lent,  are  worthy  of  careful  observa- 
tion. It  commemorates  the  gifts  offered 
by  the  wise  men  to  our  Lord,  and  ex- 
horts us  to  make  a  similar  use  of  all  things 
conferred  upon  us,  and  especially,  that  we 
ofler  ourselves  a  holy  sacrifice  unto  God 
by  Chhist.  It  rehearses  the  first  miracle 
wherein  the  Son  of  God  displayed  his 
glory  and  goodness  in  administering  to  the 
necessities  of  others,  and  exhorts  us  that 
we  use  the  gifts  enjoyed  by  us  as  our 
Saviour  did,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It 
relates  the  miraculous  cure  of  certain  con- 
tagious bodily  diseases,  and  warns  us 
against  the  contagious  sins  of  pride,  ma- 
lice, and  revenge.  Then  follows  the  ac- 
count of  Christ's  miraculous  power  in 
stilling  the  winds  and  the  waves ;  which 
is  understood  to  be  emblematic  of  those 
who  destroy  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
church,  accompanied  by  the  prayer  that 
God  would  preserve  it  safe,  amid  all  the 
tempests  and  troubles  which  surround  it. 
Then  follows  the  petition  that  God  would 
keep  his  church  and  household  continually 
in  his  true  religion,  rendered  more  espe- 
cially important  by  the  prospect  of  his 
speedy  coming  to  judgment,  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures  for  the  days,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  like  him,  when  he  shall  appear 
in  power  and  great  glory. 

These  general  considerations  bring  us 
to  what  is  called  Septuagesima,  or  seventy 
days  from  Good  Friday  ;  which  with  the 
two  following  Sundays,  called  Sexagesimal 
and  Quinquagesima^nre  regarded  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  season  of  Lent.  The 
service  now  exhorts  us  to  works  of  absti- 
nence and  self-denial,  reminds  us  that  the 
vineyard  of  God  is  no  place  for  the  idle 
loiterer ;  and  that  all  must  work  if  they 
would  receive  their  reward.  The  example 
of  St.  Paul  is  now  brought  forward  as  one 
who  was  eminent  for  works  of  mortifica- 
tion and  self-denial,  and  we  are  reminded 
of  the  danger  of  an  external  profession  of 
iaith,  unless  we  bring  forth  the  fruits  there- 


of. Next  we  are  reminded  that  all  other 
works  are  of  little  profit  unless  accom- 
panied by  &ith  and  charity,  which  bringB 
us  to  the  season  of  I^nL 

The  first  day  of  Lent  is  known  as  Ash 
Wednesday^  because  it  was  anciently  the 
custom,  and  is  even  now  to  some  extent 
for  penitents,  or  those  under  discipline,  to 
come  to  church  on  that  day,  their  heads 
sprinkled  with  ashes,  and  their  bodies 
tlothed  in  sackcloth, — a  practice  that  was 
often  observed  by  the  whole  congr^;atioii. 
The  season  of  Lent^  which  includes  forty 
days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  the  church 
never  observing  that  day  as  a  fast,  is  one 
of  especial  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer. 
The  service  exhorts  us  to  patience  in  afflic- 
tion, in  view  of  Christ's  victory  over  temp- 
tation,— to  abstinence  and  temperance  as 
following  our  Saviour's  example,  and  as  a 
means  of  attaining  unto  his  reward  in  that 
New  Jerusalem  above,  which  is  the  mother 
of  us  all. 

The  last  week  in  Lent  ia  called  Rtssion 
Week^  because  in  that  the  Passion  itself  is 
commemorated.  The  Sunday  of  this 
week  is  called  Palm  Sunday ^  being  the 
day  of  our  Lord's  triumphal  entrance  into 
Jerusalem,  when  branches  of  palm  trees 
were  scattered  by  the  way-side ;  and  the 
whole  period  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  true  Paschal  Lamb.  Good  FH- 
day^  the  last  day  of  Lent^  commemorates 
the  crucifixion  in  the  language  of  St.  John, 
who  alone,  of  all  the  Apostles,  stood  by 
the  cross  and  saw  it.  And  as  on  this  day 
the  Lord  of  Glory  gave  up  hts  life  for 
his  enemies,  so  the  churclk  prays  for  them 
all,  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels  and  Heretics. 

The  evening  of  the  Saturday  following 
is  Easter  Even^  and  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  Christ's  body,  as  lying  in 
the  tomb,  and  of  his  soul,  as  having  de- 
scended into  the  place  of  departed  spirits, 
— that  place  which  is  usually  described  as 
the  Intermediate  State. 

The  day  following  is  called  Easter 
Sunday^  because  it  commemorates  the 
Resurrection,  and  its  benefits.  The  ser- 
vice following  this  festival,  exhorts  those 
who  have  put  on  Christ  in  baptism,  to 
rise  from  sin  to  newness  of  life,  as  he  had 
done,  of  whose  death  they  had  been  made 
partakers,  and  exhorts  to  an  imitation  of 
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his  holy  life ;  especially  incumbent  on  us, 
because  of  the  greatness  of  our  Redemp- 
tion. 

Forty  days  afler  Easter  the  Ascension 
is  commemorated,  and  ten  days  afler  that, 
the  descent  of  the  Holt  Ghost  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  now  known  as  Whit- 
Sunday;  with  their  attendant  conse- 
quences. The  church,  having  now  fol- 
lowed the  personal  liistory  of  her  Lord, 
from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  from  the 
grave  to  glory, — and  having  considered 
the  descent  of  that  quickening,  strengthen- 
ing* guiding  Spikit,  which  tlie  Father  sent 
forth  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  turns  to  a 
consideration  of  the  unity  of  these  adora- 
ble persons,  in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity, 
and  hence  calls  the  day,  Trinity  Sunday, 
And  from  thence  to  the  time  of  Advent 
again  the  gills  and  graces  of  the  Spirit, 
— the  duty  and  destiny  of  the  Christian 
form  the  leading  idea  in  all  the  service. 
The  church  thus  presents  her  children 
with  an  annual  consideration  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  life  and  character 
of  him  who  is  our  example  and  pattern, 
in  such  time  and  order  as  is  best  adapted 
to  make  the  deepest  impression  upon  4he 
minds  and  hearts  of  those,  who  listen 
diligently,  and  in  faith  to  the  tenor  of  her 
teaching. 

V.   OP  THE  CHURCH. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  church, 
as  we  have  seen,  we  become  Christians, 
in  consequence  of  our  participation  in  the 
Jheanthropie  life  of  the  Redeemer — in 
that  life  which  now  dwells  in  his  glorified 
body  in  heaven,  and  which,  being  imparted 
to  us,  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holt 
Ghost,  becomes  the  principle  of  a  new 
and  holy  life  in  us.  The  Christian  Life, 
therefore,  has  its  origin  in  Christ,  parta- 
king of  the  two-fold  nature  united  in  him, 
— and  its  operation  is  that  of  a  new  life 
introduced  into  the  very  centre  of  our 
being,  gradually  transforming  our  souls, 
and  transfusing  our  bodies,  renewing 
them  after  his  own  likeness,  in  that  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness  which  fill  his 
own  divine  and  heavenly  person. 

Now  that  new  creation  which  is  in 
Christ  Jbsus,  which  is  to  create  us  anew 
unto  God,  being  something  independent 


of  and  external  to  us,  nmst  be  eoitweyed  to 
us,  and  be  received  by  us,  before  it  can 
become  operative  in  us.  The  means  by 
which  we  receive  this  life,  is,  as  we  have 
oeea^  faith  :  the  medium  by  which  it  is 
conveyed  Xous^isthe  Church.  The  church, 
therefore,  is  the  body  in  which  the  life- 
stream  of  salvation  is  made  to  flow  on 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  which  it  is  im- 
parted to  all  those  who  become  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature.  It  is  an  institution 
founded  by  Christ, — ^proceeding  forth 
from  his  loins, — animated  by  his  Smir, 
and  through  which,  as  its  necessary  origin, 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  becomes 
effective  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  true,  living,  organic  body, 
the  depository  and  continuation  of  the 
Theanthropic  life  of  the  Redeemer ;  and 
is,  therefore,  visible  and  invisible,  external 
and  internal,  having  a  divine  and  human, 
an  ideal  and  real,  an  earthly  and  human 
nature.  The  church,  therefore,  is  the 
mother  from  which  we  derive  our  Chris- 
tian life,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  owe 
continued  obedience  and  subjection. 

This  body,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
was  founded  in  the  Incarnation  ;  and  rests 
on  the  fact,  that  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  in  the  person  of  our .  Lord, 
must  in  some  way  be  communicated  to  us. 
And  since  that  l%eantIiropic  life,  must 
also  be  our  life,  we  must  derive  it  from 
that  body  in  which  alone  this  life  can 
dwell.  And  since  there  is  but  one  life, 
derived  from  one  fountain  and  source  of 
life,  the  church  in  which  that  life  resides, 
must  also  be  one.  There  is,  therefore,  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  an  absolute  oneness 
of  origin,  and  must  be  an  absolute  oneness 
of  faith  ;  for  there  is  but  one  life  that  can 
be  given,  and  but  one  faith  by  which  it 
can  be  recceived.  ^nd  this  one  faith  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  to  keep  perfect  and  entire, 
and  whoever  rejects  it,  does  so  at  the  peril 
of  his  soul.  We  may  separate  ourselves 
from  the  body  of  Christ,  but  we  cannot 
divide  it.  We  may  deny  the  faith,  but 
cannot  separate  it. 

This  church, — the  body, — the  fulness 
of  him  that  fillcth  all  in  all, — is  one  body, 
— in  which,  there  in  one  Spirit, — into 
which,  we  are  baptized  by  one  baptism, — 
into  which  the  Father  gathereth  together 
all  things  in  Christ,  in  whom,  we  are  ac- 
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oepCed  in  tlie  bekyved,  and  over  which, 
thete  is  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
ia  over  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all. 
This  unity  ia  not  that  resulting  from  the 
mere  aiaemblage  of  independent  individ- 
uals, hut  it  is  a  living,  mystical  and  spir- 
itual union  of  difieient  members,  all  par- 
taking of  the  same  living  spirit,  by  virtue 
of  th^  union  with  the  same  living  body. 

This  living,  organic  body,  is  the  deposi- 
tory and  continuation  of  the  life  of  the 
Redeemer,  in  which  it  flows  on  from  age 
to  age,  and  from  which  it  is  made  to  flow 
into  the  persons  of  his  people.  That  life 
that  lives  genericaUy  in  Christ,  and  tpe* 
cifioaBy  in  the  Christian,  lives  also  hu» 
tancaOy  or  continuously  in  the  church ; 
as  that  generic  life  which  is  in  Adam,  is 
•pecifiaulif  in  every  one  descended  from 
him,  and  kUtaricaJUy  in  the  race.  It  is, 
in  both  cases,  the  same  organic  life-Mream, 
from  age  to  age,  reaching  down  from  the 
head  through  all  the  members.  As  human- 
ity has  its  common  life  in  Adam,  so  Chris- 
tianity has  its  common  life  in  Chsist,  the 
seooiul  Adam.  Hence  the  union  of  the 
Christian  with  Chbist,  is  so  deep,  inti- 
mate, and  all-pervading,  that  if  Christians, 
we  are  in  Christ  by  a  true  and  real 
union  with  him,  and  our  bodies  even,  are 
members  of  Christ.  And  through  a  mu- 
tual participation  in  this  common  life,  we 
are  members  one  of  another,  so  that  if  one 
member  suflers,  all  must  sufler  with  it,  or 
if  one  rejoice,  all  must  rejoice.  We  are 
also  joined  to  the  head,  through  member- 
ship in  the  body,  as  branches  to  the 
vine,  so  that  personal  piety  can  no  more 
come  to  perfection,  apart  from  an  inward 
and  outward  communion  with  that  life, 
which  is  in  the  church,  than  a  limb  can 
flourish  when  separated  from  the  parent 
stock* 

This  body,  however,  is  not  the  glorified 
body  of  our  Lord,  in  which  he  dwelt 
while  here  upon  earth,  and  in  which  he 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  in  which  he 
now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 
Nor  is  it  that  body,  universally  expanded, 
so  as  to  be  equally 'Ubiquitous  with  the 
Deity  that  dwells  in  it,  as  some  teach,  nor 
yet,  that  body  miraculously  multiplied  for 
sacramental  purposes,  as  others  teach ;  for 
that  body  has  its  local  presence  only  in 
heaven.    The  church  holds,  that  God  in 


Christ,  is  the  medicine  which  doth  cure 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  by  the  receipt  of 
this  medicine  that  we  are  every  one  cured. 
But  Christ's  Incarnation  and  Passion  can 
be  rendered  available  to  no  mail's  good, 
who  is  not  partaker  of  Christ,  and  that 
we  cannot  participate  htm  without  his  pre- 
sence. Yet  she  holds,  that  nothing  of 
Christ  which  is  limited, — nothing  which 
is  created, — that  neither  the  soul  nor  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  consequently  that 
not  Christ  as  man,  nor  Christ  according 
to  his  human  nature,  can  be  every  where 
present ;  so  that  the  substance  of  Christ's 
body  hath  no  presence,  and  can  have  none, 
but  only  local.  Nor  yet  is  his  presence 
merely  that  of  his  Deity,  since  the  perfect 
union  of  the  two  distinct  natures  in  one 
person,  so  as  never  to  be  divided,  necessa- 
rily supposes,  that  where  his  Divinity  is 
present,  there  his  humanity  is  in  some  sort 
present  also.  And  this  presence  is  that 
new  life  resulting  from  the  union  of  both, 
which,  though  its  proper  body  has  its  local 
session,  only  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
does  nevertheless  extend  its  influence,  so 
fer  at  least,  as  the  needs  of  a  redeemed 
humanity  may  require. 

Since,  then,  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Christian,  is  that  T%eanthropic  life  which 
dwells  in  the  glorified  body  of  our  Lord, 
and  since  that  life  can  only  be  communica- 
ted to  us  by  union  with  him,  and  since  that 
body  to  which  this  life  belongs  has  its  local 
presence  only  in  heaven ;  it  follows  neces- 
sarily, that  there  must  be  a  medium  by 
which  the  life  of  that  body  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  Christian.  And  that 
medium  is  the  church.  Hence,  as  has 
already  been  remarked,  the  church  is  an 
institution  founded  by  Christ,  prbceding 
from  his  loins,  animated  by  his  Spirit, 
and  through  which  alone,  as  its  necessary 
organ,  (he  revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
becomes  effective  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

This  body,  though  not  that  glorified 
body  which  dwells  in  heaven,  is  literally 
and  truly  the  body  of  Christ,  bearing  a 
relation  to  Christ,  analogous  to  that  borne 
by  Eve  to  Adam.  As  Eve  was  fornicd 
out  of  the  substance  of  Adam, — as  she 
was  the  depository  and  continuation  of  his 
own  life, — the  bearer  of  his  own  nature 
in  another  form  from  that  in  his  own  per- 
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son ;  so,  the  church  is  formed  out  of  the 
very  wounded  and  bleeding  side  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  so  that  the  words  of  Adam 
and  Eve  may  be  fitly  spoken  by  Christ 
concerning  his  church ;  flesh  of  my  flesh, 
and  bone  of  my  bone,  a  true  native  extract 
out  of  mind  and  body.  As  Eve  was  formed 
out  of  the  substance  of  Adam,  and  par- 
took of  his  life,  in  order  that,  being  at 
once  a  part  of  himself,  she  might  become 
the  mother  of  his  children ;  so,  the  church 
was  formed  out  of  the  very  substance  of 
the  Saviour,  and  bears  his  life,  that  it  may 
become  the  mother  of  all  the  sons  of  God. 
And  all  who  partake  of  this  life  that  flows 
on  in  this  body,  are  said  to  be  bom  again, 
not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incoVrup- 
dble,  by  the  Word  of  God  which  liveth 
and  abideth  forever. 

This  church  is  visible  as  well  as  invisi- 
ble,, external  as  well  as  internal,  having  a 
human  and  earthly,  as  well  as  a  divine  and 
heavenly  nature.  This  follows  from  the 
fact  that  the  church  has  its  foundation  in 
the  Incarnation  ;  for  the  body  which  is  the 
depository,  and  continuation  of  the  life  of 
him  who  united  the  divine  and  human  na- 
ture in  his  own  person,  must  possess  both. 
There  must  be  an  outward  and  visible  or- 
ganization, embodying  an  internal  and  in- 
visible spirit,  in  the  one  case,  as  truly  as 
in  the  other.  And  the  spirit  must  be  that 
by  which  the  body  lives,  while  the  body 
must  be  that  by  which  the  spirit  acts. 
Consequently,  the  visible  church  must  not 
I  only  have  the  authority  of  Christ,  in 
'  which  to  act,  but  it  must  have  his  spirit 
by  which  to  act.  Any  body  which  has 
not  this  spirit,  is  not  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  any  spirit  without  such  body^  is  not  a 
body  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  language. 
And  this  necessity  of  an  union  between 
the  visible  and  invisible,  is  the  foundation 
on  which  the  sacraments  and  ministry  are 
made  to  rest. 

VL  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  church,  that  which  makes 
us  Christians,  that  is,  sons  of  God,  is  the 
true  and  substantial  life  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  ;  that  this  life  flows  on  from  age  to 
age  in  the  church,  from  which  it  passes 
over  into  our  persons ;  and  that  it  is  by  iaith 


we  receive  of  the  same.  Now,  ainoe  the 
grace  which  is  to  save  us,  and  the  church 
by  which  this  grage  is  conveyed  to  us,  are 
both  external  to  and  indepeiident  of  man, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  in  some  way 
be  united  to  the  body»  wherein  this  life 
stream  of  salvation  is  found,  that  &ith 
may  receive  of  the  life  that  liv^  therein ; 
and  may  live  and  ^w  thereby.  And 
such  means  are  the  sacraments. 

The  sacraments,  therefore,  are  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  an  invisible  and  s|»- 
ritual  grace,  by  which  God  works  invisi- 
bly in  us ;  which  signs  have  been  OTdaiiied 
by  Christ,  as  means  by  which  we  receiTe 
that  grace,  and  a  pledge  that  we  do  receive 
it.  &t  their  operation  is  neither  physical 
nor  magical,  but  moral  and  spiritual,  and 
therefore,  inoperative,  unless  received  ac- 
cording to  the  Saviour's  institution.  Their 
object  is,  to  re-connect  man,  who,  sinoe 
the  fall,  has  been  sundered  from  his  true 
life  in  God,  to  that  body  in  which  this  life 
resides,  in  order  that  IT  may  restore 
him  to  that  holiness  and  righteousness 
which  alone  can  commend  him  to  the 
favour  of  his  God.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  Incamation,-^he  one  great  sacra- 
ment of  the  gospel,  and  hence,  also,  of  all 
those  lesser  sacraments  which  are  but 
imitations  and  copies  of  this,  and  from 
which  they  derive  all  their  force  and  e^ct 
Of  such  sacraments,  there  are  only  two, 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  out* 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  ths  first  being 
water  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity;  of  the  other  bread  and 
wine  duly  set  apart  and  consecrated  for 
that  purpose,  given  and  eaten  in  the  name 
of  Christ  The  church  does  not  regard 
the  amount  of  water,  nor  the  mode  of  its 
application  in  baptism,  nor  the  nature  of 
the  bread  in  the  eucharist,  as  at  all  essen- 
tial to  the  sacrament. 

VIL  OF  BAPTISM. 

Baptism,  according  to  the  church,  is  not 
only  a  sign  of  our  profession,  a  mark  by 
which  Christian  men  are  distinguished 
from  those  who  are  not  Christians,  but  is 
also  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birth, 
whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that 
receive  it  rightly,  are  regenerate  and 
grafied  into  the  church,  the    body  of 
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Christ ;  the  promiaes  of  the  forgiveneBs 
of  sins  are  viaibly  signed  and  sealed ;  the 
adoption  of  sonship  publicly  ratified  and 
confinbed;  ftiith  established,  and  grace 
increased.  The  full  design  and  efiect  of 
this  sacrament  can  only  be  seen  by  view- 
ing it  under  difierent  aspects. 

1,  It  is  the  Sacrament  cf  our  Election 
in  Christ.  What  the  individual  election 
of  Christ  was  to  the  first  band  of  disci- 
pies,  that  is  baptism  to  the  succeeding 
community.  He  called  men  to  himself,  in 
order  that  he  might  impart  to  them  of 
himself,  and  of  those  who  accepted  this 
invitation  duripg  his  personal  ministry, 
some  were  commissioned  to  administer  to 
the  rest  the  badge  and  token  of  that  ac- 
ceptance. But  this  baptism  was  then,  in 
some  respects  incomplete,  for  the  Holt 
Ghost  had  not  yet  been  given.  Since  the 
descant  of  the  Comforter  upon  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  however,  baptism  has  been  the 
sacrament  of  our  election,  in  which  we 
are  called  to  a  participation  in  all  those 
graces  and  benefits,  of  which  the  church 
is  made  the  depository,  and  by  which  we 
are  renewed  unto  God.  It  is  the  outward 
and  visible  union  with  that  body,  in  which 
the  life-stream  of  salvation  is,  in  order 
that  we  may  drink  of  that  river  of  water 
of  life,  which,  flowing  out  from  the  throne 
of  God  and  the  Lamb,  shall  be  in  us  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlast- 
ing life. 

But  although  it  is  by  Baptism  that  the 
church  is  externalized  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Baptism  does  not  create  the  church. 
That  is  a  body  exbting  independently  of 
man  and  of  the  Sacraments, — the  Sacra- 
ments merely  uniting  us  to  a  true,  organic, 
living  body.  Baptism,  therefore,  places 
the  recipient  even  before  he  is  aware  of  it, 
in  the  most  intimate  union  with  Christ, 
and  among  the  members  of  his  body, 
even  as  the  man  by  his  natural  birth  is 
placed  in  certain  determinate  relations  to 
his  fellow  beings  without  his  assent,  and 
befere  he  can  be  conscious  of  them.  The 
Sicramcnt  of  Baptism,  therefore,  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  essentially  and  pro- 
erly  infant  Baptism. 

2.  It  is  the  Sacrament  of  our  predesti- 
)  nation  unt/}  lifr.     This,  according  to  the 

church,  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God, 
whereby  (before  the  foundaticms  of  the 


earth  were  laid,)  he  hath  in  pursuance  of 
his  plans  of  moral  government,  constantly 
decreed  by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  de- 
liver from  curse  and  damnation  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  Son,  those  whom 
he  hath  chosen  in  Christ,  to  bring  them 
by  their  voluntary  participation  in  the 
benefits  purchased  by  Christ,  to  everlast- 
ing salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honor. 
All,  therefore,  who  have  been  endued  with 
so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God,  as  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  life  of  his  Son,  through 
the  indwelling  of  his  Spirit,  because  ac- 
cording to  God's  purpose  by  his  Spirit 
working  in  due  season,  through  the  Sa- 
crament of  Baptism;  they  through  the 
gracious  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  heart,  obey  the  calling.  And  all  who 
obey,  are  justified  freely  by  reason  of  their 
participation  in  the  righteousness  and  hdi- 
ness  inherent  in  that  life  which  has  been 
imparted  to  them, — they  be  made  sons  of 
God  by  adoption  into  his  femily,  both  ex- 
ternally and  spiritually, — they  be  made 
like  the  image  of  his  only  begotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  through  the  power  of  his 
own  substantial  life  dwelling  within  them, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  walk  reli- 
giously in  good  works,  and  at  length,  by 
Grod^s  mercy  attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 

According  to  this  teaching,  the  recipient 
of  Baptism  is  regarded ;  firsts  as  the  ofr- 
ject  of  grace;  as  a  vessel  made  unto 
honor,  upon  which  grace  is  conferred  ;  as 
the  material  (so  to  speak,)  out  of  which 
Christ  will  form  the  work  of  the  new 
creation.  In  Baptism,  therefore,  the  reci- 
pient is  united  to  the  body  of  Christ,  even 
without  conscious  volition,  in  order  that 
he  may  receive  of  that  life  of  the  head, 
which  must  become  in  him  the  ground  and 
cause  of  his  Christian  life.  And  second^ 
the  receiver  is  regarded  as  the  svhject  of 
grace  in  which  the  life  thus  commenced 
may  grow  and  increase,  through  further 
participation  of  the  same.  Under  the  first 
aspect,  the  recipient  of  Baptism  is  a  pas- 
sive receiver  of  an  ordinance  in  which  he  is 
elected  to,  and  by  which  he  is  designed 
for  holiness ;  that  is,  set  apart  or  pr^es- 
tinated  thereto.  Under  the  second,  he  is 
a  free  moral  agent,  following  out  the  ob- 
ject of  his  predestination, — a  growing  con- 
formity to  the  Son  of  God. 

%,  It  is  the  Sacrament  of  our  Adoption 
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to  be  Sons  qf  Crod.  This  Sacrament  like 
the  ancient  rite  of  adoption,  is  a  public 
act,  in  and  by  which  one  who  bears  no 
natural  relation  to  another,  who  is  a  stran- 
ger, perhaps  an  enemy,  is  taken  into  his 
family  and  made  to  stand  in  the  relation 
of  son  and  heir.  The  performance  of  such 
an  act  is  of  itself  the  pardon,  and  the  seal 
of  the  pardon  of  all  former  ofiences,  and 
the  recognition  of  a  new  and  intimate  re- 
lation existing  between  the  parties.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  Sacrament  is  always 
operative,  unless  the  recipient  put  some 
bar  in  the  way ;  that  is,  unless  he  come 
to  the  Sacrament  with  personal  transgres- 
sion unrepented  of. 

Here,  too,  we  see  the  essential  nature 
and  propriety  of  the  Sacrament,  when 
viewcKJ  as  Infant  Baptism.  The  infant 
having  no  personal  sins  to  answer  for, 
and  having  part  in  the  redemption  of  our 
common  humanity,  comes  in  his  personal 
innocence  to  be  adopted  into  the  family 
and  household  of  its  QoA  and  King.  But 
the  adult,  beside  his  participation  in  the 
consequences  of  the  fall,  has  personal 
guilt  to  answer  for.  And  before  this  can 
be  forgiven,  there  must  be  repentance. 
But  even  when  repented  of,  the  stains  and 
consequences  of  sin  remain  in  the  soul, 
so  that  the  infant  is  not  only  as  fit  a  sub- 
ject for  Baptism,  as  the  adult,  but  even  a 
more  proper  subject  than  the  adult  ever 
can  be,  since  the  unconscious  child  can 
put  no  bar  in  the  way  of  his  pardon. 

4.  It  is  the  Sacrament  (f  our  initio^ 
tion  or  ingrqfiing  into  the  body  cf  Christ, 
Ingrafting  is  an  act  by  which  a  scion  from 
one  tree,  is  inserted  into  the  stock  of  an- 
other, so  that  the  life  of  the  tree  may  flow 
into  the  branch,  causing  it  to  grow,  and 
flourish,  and  bear  fruit.  Now  we  are  na- 
turally dead  branches,  without  any  spiri- 
tual life ;  and  the  design  of  this  Sacra- 
ment is,  so  to  insert  us  into,  or  connect  us 
with  that  life-stream  of  salvation  which 
flows  on  from  age  to  age  in  the  church, 
that  we  may  receive  of  that  life,  and^there- 
by  become  living  branches  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  In  the  process  of  ingrafting,  the 
recipient  is  as  much  a  passive  receiver  in 
the  spiritual  as  in  the  natural  world.  But 
there  is  this  wide  difference  in  the  eflect 
produced.  In  the  one  case,  the  life  of  the 
tree  flows  into  the  ingrafted  shoot,  through 


that  mutual  co-operation  which  resulti  fitxn 
the  mere  laws  of  nature.  In  the  other  case, 
the  active  volition  of  a  free  agent  is  re- 
quisite ;  that  faith  which  alone  can  perfect 
the  union  between  the  sinner  and  his  Sa- 
viour, must  be  in  active  exercise,  before 
any  flow  of  spiritual  life  takes  plaee  from 
the  head,  into  the  branches.  Without 
faith,  no  life  is  imparted,  the  new  creation 
is  not  begun.  But  when  faith  lays  hold 
of  Christ,  the  imion  is  complete,  life  flows 
into  the  branch,  and  the  new  creation  be- 
gins to  live  and  grow  in  us. 

5.  Baptism  u  the  Sacrament  ff  our 
Justification.  Justification,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  is  that  act  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  by  which  he  accepts  of  us,  as 
righteous,  in  consequence  of  our  having 
received  of  the  life  of  his  Son,  as  the 
germ  of  a  new  life  in  us.  We  have  also 
seen  that  we  can  receive  of  that  life  only 
by  faith,  whence  it  is  said  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  only.  We  have  also 
seen  that  this  life  being  something  external 
to  us,  must  be  conveyed  to  us  by  means 
external  to,  and  independent  of  ourselves; 
that  the  m^um  by  which  the  life  is  con- 
veyed is  the  church,  and  that  the  means 
by  which  we  are  so  united  to  that  body, 
that  we  may  receive  of  that  life,  are  the 
Sacraments.  The  body  of  Christ,  there- 
fore, is  the  means  or  instrument  whereby 
that  which  constitutes  the  grace  of  the 
Sacrament  is  conveyed  to  us ;  the  Sacra- 
ment being  the  bond  that  unites  us  to  the 
body;  faith  the  instrument  or  means 
whereby  we  receive  of,  and  participate  in 
the  life  of  the  body. 

But  the  receipt  of  this  living,  ^ritual 
grace,  of  that  which  renews  and  sanctifies 
the  soul,  is  not  justification.  Justification 
is  that  determination  of  the  divine  mind, 
in  7tsf^,  concerning  us,  which  accompanies 
our  reception  of  this  renewing  grace. 
Justification,  therefore,  being  an  act  and 
not  an  essence,  cannot  be  communicated 
though  that  will  of  God  in  which  it  con- 
sists may  be  revealed.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  said  that  we  are  justified  by  fkith, 
it  is  not  meant  that  just^cation  is  some- 
thing which  faith  receives ;  but  that  it  is 
something  done  by  our  heavenly  Father 
fifr  us,  when  faith  is  active  in  us.  This 
language  is  but  seldom  used  in  ihtfinrmu^ 
lanes  of  the  church,  but  is  neverthelese  an 
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important  doctrine  when  considered  under 
one  aspect,  which  we  must  briefly  advert  to. 
That  none  can  be  saved  but  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  that  none  can  par- 
take of  those  merits  without  part  in  that 
new  creatbn  which  is  in  him ;  and  that 
we  cannot  do  this  without  faith ;  and  that 
faith  implies  conscious  moral  action ;  are 
points  already  described.  But  infants 
dying  before  moral  action,  cannot  have 
faith,  and  consequently,  unless  there  were 
some  other  provision  than  the  one  already 
spoken  of,  could  not  be  saved.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  although  there  is  on 
development  of  consciousness  in  the  child ; 
yet,  tluit  by  virtue  of  his  participation  in 
the  redemption  of  humanity,  he  may  be 
said  to  long  afler  sacramental  union  with 
God,  which  union  it  receives  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism.  There  is,  then,  in  the 
case  of  the  baptized  infant,  dying  before 
moral  action ;  on  the  one  hand  sacramen- 
tal union  with  that  divine  life,  which  alone 
can  renew  and  sanctify  it;  and  on  the 
other  an  undeveloped  longing  of  its  re- 
deemed humanity,  afler  communion  with 
that  life ;  and  which  is  prevented  only  by 
the  body  of  sin  and  death,  inhering  in  the 
natural  life.  But  death  comes,  pays  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  removing  the  obstacle 
which  had  before  prevented  the  communion 
of  the  soul  with  the  life  of  the  Redeemer, 
enables  it  to  enter  upon  that  communion 
for  which  it  had  secretly  sighed,  and  pre- 
pares it  to  receive  that  justification  by 
which  alone  it  can  stand  in  the  presence 
of  its  God. 

6.  Baptism  is  the  Sacrament  of  our 
Regeneration.    In  describing  the  nature 
and  e£^t  of  baptism,  under  the  preceding 
heads,  it  has  been  considered  more  espe- 
cially in  its  objective  character,  as  some- 
thing external  to  us,  as  something  done 
for  us,  in  which  we  are  looked   upon 
mainly  as  passive  recipients.     As  the  sa- 
crament of  election  and  predestination,  it 
has  regard  chiefly  to  the  purpose  of  the 
divine  mind,,  as  manifested  towards  us  in 
the  same.     As  the  sacrament  of  adoption 
and  ingrafling,  it  has  regard  mainly  to 
.  that  change  cf  state  which  is  wrought  for 
{  us ;    to   that  objective  outward  relation 
I  which  we  are  made  to  bear  to  God  and 
I  the  church.     As  the  sacrament  of  justifi- 
caticm,  it  has  regard  mainly  to  the  favors  \ 


able  disposition  manifested  by  our  hea* 
venfy  Father  towards  us  in  the  same.  As 
the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  it  has  re- 
ference to  the  internal  and  spiritual  ^ect 
begun  or  wrought  by  that  divine  life,  prof- 
fered to  us  in  the  same.  The  church 
teaches  that  regeneration  by  water  and 
the  Spirit  are  necessary ;  one  as  an  origi- 
nal, inward,  originating  cause  of  spiriti^ 
life;  the  other,  as  an  outward  means 
whereby  that  life  is  coiomunicated,  which 
faith  is  to  receive,  and  by  which  the  soul 
b  to  live. 

This  sacrammt  joins  the  recipient  to 
that  organic  body,  in  which  the  Thear^ 
tkropic  life  of  the  Redeemer  flows  on  from 
age  to  age,  and  unites  him  to  the  life  of 
that  body,  so  that  when  faith  becomes 
active,  or  the  body  of  sin  and  death  in- 
hering in  the  natural  man,  has  been  cast 
off"  without  actual  transgression,  he  may 
enter  into  communion  with  that  life,  be 
renewed  unto  God,  and  be  justified  by  hinu 
Yet,  the  sacrament  does  not,  of  itself,  ac- 
complish either.  If  faith  be  not  active, 
no  flow  of  life  from  the  head  into  the 
branches  follows ;  no  communion  will  take 
place,  and  consequently,  neither  renewal 
nor  justification  ensue.  But,  because  we 
are  united  to  that  life  which  is  to  renew 
us,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  which  we  shall 
be  justified,  we  are  said  to  be  sacrament- 
ally  regenerated  in  baptism,  as  we  are  also 
sacramentally  justified.  But  though  the 
reception  of  this  sacrament  works  no 
change  when  faith  is  wanting,  it  is  not 
without  its  benefits  to  those  who  cannot 
exercise  faith.  The  gracious  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  given  in  greater 
abundance  to  those  who  are  citizens  of  the 
household  of  God,  and  heirs  (upon  condi- 
tion,) of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  than  to 
those  who  are  strangers  to  the  covenants 
of  promise,  and  aliens  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel.  And  by  this  influence, 
the  life  of  the  body  is,  (so  to  speak,) 
brought  into  contact  with  the  ingrafled 
branch,  waiting  the  first  motions  of  faith 
to  complete  the  union  necessary  for  com- 
munion with  that  life.  The  sacrament 
presents  the  fountain  of  living  water — ^the 
true  blood  of  the  Incarnate  Word  to  the 
lip— faith  drinks  thereof.  The  sacrament, 
therefore,  eflects  the  union — faith  produces 
commfiunion. 
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1.  It  is  the  Sacrament  of  JFhUh,  The 
meaning  of  the  word  faith,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  is  twofold;  historical 
/aitJi^  by  which  we  signify  our  assent  to 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
and  history ;  justifying  faiths  by  which 
the  soul  lays  liold  of  Christ,  and  receives 
him  into  itself.  As  by  the  one  he  is 
received  into  the  mind,  as  intellectual  truth, 
so  by  the  other  he  is  received  into  the 
heart,  as  a  spiritual  essence  and  truth. 
But  even  in  this  sense,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  twofold. 

Firsts  it  is  objective^  denoting  the  sub- 
stance of  what  we  are  to  embrace ;  and 
second^  subfective,  denoting  the  act  by 
which  we  embrace  it.  In  this  last  sense, 
faith  is  always  a  voluntary  act  of  the 
mind ;  something  which  is  done  by  man 
through  the  aid  of  the  Holt  Ghost.  Ob- 
jectively, faith  is  given^  to  man,  both  in 
its  substance  and  essence ;  subjectively,  it 
is  embraced  by  man  under  both  aspects. 
We  are  embraced  by  the  faith  before  we 
embrace  it,  so  that  we  follow  afler,  in 
order  that  we  may  apprehend  that  by 
which  we  are  apprehended.  F^ith,  there- 
fore, commences,  potentially,  in  baptism  ; 
actually,  when  the  soul  puts  forth  its  first 
conscious  motions  afler  communion  with 
God.  Now,  this  objective  faith,  which  all 
must  have,  is  given  to  us  from  without,  as 
something  external  to  ourselves,  conveyed 
to  all  by  the  sacraments, — to  the  infant 
and  the  adult  alike, — ^to  both  as  a  passive 
recipient,  so  that,  in  this  sense,  the  sacra- 
ment is  essentially  infant  baptism. 

o.  It  is  the  Sacrament  of  our  Redemp' 
tion.  It  is  only  under  this  aspect  that  very 
much  of  the  significance  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  is  made  to  appear.  Whatever 
was  done  and  sufiered  by  the  Redeemer 
for  man,  was  done  and  suffered  as  the 
Incarnate  Word.  In  the  Incarnation, 
Christ  took  our  humanity  into  union  with 
his  Deity,  thereby  raising  that  humanity 
from  the  darkness  and  degradation  in 
which  he  found  it.  In  his  passion  and 
ueath  he  suffered  the  consequences  and 
j<nalty  of  the  sin,  which  inhered  in  the  very 
nnturc  of  that  life  which  constitutes  our 
hamanity,  and  by  his  resurrection  brought 
b«ick  that  renovated  nature  to  life,  thereby 
securing  immortality  to  all  who  partake 
of  that  nature.     All  those,  therefore,  who 


participate  ui  the  life  that  dwells  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  partake  of  its  Theamihro-^ 
/m;' character  as  it  dweOs  in  kim.  It  is 
the  life  that  animated  the  human  body  of 
the  Saviour, — the  life  that  sufiered, — the 
life  that  rose,  and  consequently,  all  who 
participate  it,  partake  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  as  truly  and  as 
literally  as  they  partake  of  the  life  in 
which  he  suffered  these  things.  Those 
who  partake  of  this  life,  partake  of  all  that 
mheres  in  it,  and  hence  m  all  that  results 
from  the  passive  suffering  and  active  obe- 
dience of  the  Redeemer,  as  well  as  in  the 
righteousness  and  holiness  of  the  same. 

We  are  said,  therefore,  to  he  baptized 
into  the  death  of  Christ,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  partakers  of  his  resurrection ;  to 
be  buried  with  him  in  baptism  unto  death, 
in  order  that  we  rise  unto  newness  of  life. 
It  is  not  being  buried  af^r  the  similitude 
of  his  burial,  but  a  real  participation  in 
the  death  of  Christ,  through  the  power  of 
his  indwelling  life,  communicated  in  the 
sacran)ent  of  baptism.  It  is  thus  we  are 
co-bom,  co-crucified,  co-buried,  co-risen 
with  Christ.  The  Christian  passed  through 
and  suffered  all  these  things  in  Christ,  in 
the  same  sense,  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  the  man  sinned  and  fell  in  Adam. 
Thus  it  is,  that  we  bear  about  in  our  bo- 
dies, the  dying  of  the  Liord  Jesus, — thus 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in 
us, — thus  that  we  know  him,  and  the 
power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  sufferings,  as  well  as  thus  that 
we  partake  of  the  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness that  abound  in  him. 

9.  It  is  the  Sacrament  of  our  Pardon, 
Hence  the  church  confesses  one  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  teaches  that 
infants  and  believing  adults  are  herein 
washed  from  the  61thiness  of  sin,  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  That  pardon 
which  adoption  implies,  is  here  granted ; 
and  that  gifl  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
regeneration  implies,  is  |iere  preserved. 

This  Sacrament  being,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  church,  so  important,  is  de- 
clared to  be  generally  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  though  grace  is  not  so  absolutely 
tied  to  the  Sacraments,  that  it  is  never 
communicated  without  them.  It  is  God's 
ordinance,  and  therefore  binds  us.  But 
those  ordinances  bind  not  himself,  though 
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he  limits  our  expectation  to  Ifit  promises; 
so  that  to  despise  the  Sacrament,  where- 
ever  it  may  be  had,  is  to  despise  the  au- 
thority of  its  Divine  Founder. 

Vra.  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER;  OR  HOLY 
EUCHARIST. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  church, 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  Sacrament  of  our 
redemption  by  Christ's  death,  insomuch, 
that  they  who  rightly  receive  the  same,  do 
thereby  really^  but  spiritually  partake  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  their  sin- 
ful bodies  are  made  clean  by  his  body; 
their  souls  washed  by  his  most  precious 
blood ;  and  they  are  filled  with  grace  and 
heavenly  benedictions.  The  church  ex- 
horts us  to  remember,  that  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  there  is  no  vain  ceremony,  no 
bare  sign,  no  untrue  figure  of  a  thing  ab- 
sent; but  the  table  of  the  Lord,  the 
bread  and  cup  of  the  Lord ;  the  me(nory 
of  Christ,  the  annunciation  of  his  death, 
communication  of  his  body  and  blood 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
that  a  marvellous  incorporation  is  wrought 
in  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  whereby  their 
souls  live  to  life  eternal,  and  their  bodies 
win  a  glorious  resurrection  and  immor- 
tality. 

In  the  Lord's  Supper,  therefore,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  and 
truly,  though  in  a  spiritual  manner  pre- 
sented  to  the  communicant,  objectively^ 
that  is,  from  without  himself;  while  the 
recipient,  by  faith^  takes  or  receives  that 
body  and  blood  so  presented,  subjectively, 
that  is,  within  himself.  By  such  reception 
the  man  is  incorporated  into  Christ ;  the 
life  which  must  have  been  previously  im- 
planted within  him,  is  nourished  and 
strengtliened ;  and  thus  both  soul  and 
body  are  cleansed  and  purified^K)ne  pre- 
pared for  the  favor  of  God,  and  the  other 
for  the  glory  of  the  resurrection. 

To  a  clear  understanding  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  especially  to  a  proper  explana- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  in  what 
sense  we  are  said  to  eat  of  his  body  and 
drink  of  his  blood,  the  following  facts 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  the  life,  or 
soul  of  man  which,  under  Grod,  organizes 
the  body,  and  gives  unto  every  member  of 


the  same  its  proper  substance,  quantity, 
and  shape.  This  life,  which  was  gene- 
ricaUy  in  Adam,  is  also  specif  colly  iq 
us, — the  generic  identity  thereof  forming 
the  bond  of  our  common  humanity ;  the 
specific  independence  of  it  in  each  indi- 
vidual constituting  our  personal  identity, 
Adam  is  in  us,  therefore,  generically,  by 
the  power  of  his  life,  so  that  we  are  bone 
of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  because 
we  are  partakers  of  that  life  which  or- 
sanized  and  vivified  his  flesh  and  bones. 
In  strict  analogy  with  this,  that  Thean^ 
thropic  life  which  was  generically  in 
Christ,  is  specifically  in  the  Christian; 
the  generic  identity  of  this  life,  forming 
the  bond  of  our  communion  with  the 
head  and  all  the  members  of  the  mysti- 
cal body  of  our  Lord,  the  specific  inde- 
pendence thereof  in  each  individual  con- 
stituting his  Christian  personality.  The 
Christian,  therefore,  is  bone  of  Christ's 
bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  because  he  is 
partaker  in  that  life  which  first  organized, 
and  now  vivifies  that  glorified  body  which 
dwells  in  Heaven. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  spiritually 
present,  and  are  spiritually  taken  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful  in  the  Eucharist,  it 
is  not  meant  that  they  are  not  there,  in 
essence  and  reality;  but  that  they  are 
present,  not  bodily,  or  corporeally,  but 
spiritually.  And  by  spiritually  present, 
is  meant  that  the  living,  spiritual,  vivify- 
ing essence,  which  constitutes  the  very 
life  of  the  Son  of  God— that  life  which 
organizes  and  vivifies  his  body  and  blood, 
are  present  with,  and  imparted  to  the 
Christian.  Consequently  that  flesh  and 
blood,  which  are  inseparably  joined  to 
this  life,  are  also  present,  so  far  as  their 
inmost  nature  is  concerned.  The  bo<iy 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  in  the  Eucharist, 
as  Adam  is  in  us,  and  Christ  in  the  Chris- 
tian. 

But  the  church  denies,  that  the  cor- 
poreal elements  of  the  body  and  blood  are 
also  communicated,  or  that  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be,  to  the  presence  and 
participation  of  the  life,  for  the  life  bears 
the  body,  not  the  body  the  life.  That  we 
shall  hereafter  have  bodies,  fashioned  like 
unto  the  most  glorious  body  of  onr  as- 
cended Lord,  is  a  most  certain  truth  ;  and 
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that  we  shall  have  them,  because  possess- 
ed of  Divine  life  derived  from  him,  is  also 
true.  But  that  body  which  shall  hereafter 
be  developed  in.  us,  comes  of  that  life,  and 
not  of  the  elements  of  the  body  in  which 
that  life  now  dwells.  And  those  who 
have  this  life,  are  said  to  dwell  in  Christ, 
and  he  in  them ;  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink 
his  blood,  and  to  live  by  him,  even  as  he 
liveth  by  the  Father. 

This  life,  which  is  first  imparted  in 
Baptism,  is  nourished  and  fed  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  those  who  worthily  partake 
of  the  same  do  thereby,,  verily  and  in 
deed,  eat  and  drink  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  Son  of  Man ;  and  hence,  the  full  frui- 
tion of  that  holy  Sacrament,  renders  it, 
as  it  has  been  called,  the  salve  of  immor- 
tality; a  sovereign  preservation  against 
death;  a  deifical  communion;  the  sweet 
dainties  of  our  Saviour ;  the  pledge  of 
eternal  health ;  the  defence  of  faith ;  the 
hope  of  the  resurrection ;  the  food  of  im- 
mortality; the  healthful  grace  and  con- 
servatory to  everlasting  life. 

DL  THE  MINISTRY. 

Having  seen  what  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  our  Chris- 
tian life, — in  regard  to  the  source  from 
which  it  comes, — in  regard  to  the  channel 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  us,  and  in  regard 
to  the  means  by  which  we  become  united 
to  that  body  which  is  the  channel  thereof, 
we  must  now  consider  the  agency  by 
which  these  means  'are  employed.  These 
means,  as  we  have  seen,  are  two-fold  in 
their  character,  internal  and  external. 
The  internal  means,  as  has  been  shown, 
is  faith  ;  involving  of  course,  where  there 
is  personal  guilt,  repentance  also.  In  this 
respect  man  himself,  aided  by  Divine  grace, 
is  the  agent.  The  reception  of  spiritual 
life  or  grace,  is  his  own  act ;  but  not  so 
the  conveyance  thereof.  The  life  itself, 
is  something  above  and  beyond  him,  and 
the  body  in  which  it  dwells,  something  ex- 
ternal to,  and  independent  of  him.  Hence, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  life  which  must  re- 
new our  souls,  must  be  transmitted  to  us, 
by  means  external  to  us ;  and  we  must  be 
united  to  the  body  in  which  it  resides,  by 
means  independent  of  ourselves.  The 
means  of  its  transmission  is  the  church, 


and  the  means  of  union  with  the  church, 
are  the  Sacraments.  It  is  by  th^  Sacm- 
ments,  therefore,  that  the  church  is  exter- 
nalized in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
by  the  Sacraments,  also,  that  individual 
Christians  are  nourished  unto  everlasting 
life.  But  the  Sacraments  cannot  adminia- 
ter  themselves,  and  consequently  there 
must  be  a  power  in  the  church  authorind 
to  do  it ;  and  this  power  is  the  mmutnf. 

The  ministry,  according  to  the  teadi- 
ing  of  the  church,  is  an  institution  of  Di- 
vine appointment  and  perpetual  oUigatioo ; 
those  who  compose  it,  being  conuninioDed 
to  perform  all  those  visible  acta,  rdative 
to  the  church,  which  Christ  himself  per- 
formed towards  the  infant  church  wlule 
here  on  earth ;  he  himself  standing  by  the 
meanwhile,  ratifying  and  confirming  what 
is  lawfully  and  properly  done  in  his  name. 
This  authority  was  first  given  to  the  Apoa- 
tles  by  Christ  himself,  and  by  them  com- 
mitted to  their  successors  in  the  miniate- 
rial  office,  to  be  by  them  transmitted  by 
other  successors  through  all  succeeding 
ages. 

Now  as  one  of  the  first  acta  of  oar 
Saviour's  personal  ministry,  was  calling 
men  to  himself,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  communion  with  himself;  ao  also, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  ministry  offi- 
ciating as  his  representative,  must  be  to 
call  men  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
into  that  body  which  he  has  made  the  de- 
pository and  continuation  of  his  own  life, 
in  order  that  they  may  there  enjoy  com- 
munion with  him  through  that  life.  And 
as  he  instructed  and  governed,  in  person, 
those  whom  he  had  thus  personally  called, 
and  finally,  in  person,  fed  them  with  thai 
Sacramental  feast,  which  is  to  the  faithfiil 
the  word  of  life ;  so  the  ministry,  follow* 
ing  his  example,  are  to  do  the  same. 
And  those  who  are  to  do  this,  are  also 
made  watchmen  and  messengers  of  Israel, 
stewards  of  God,  dispensers  of  his  word 
and  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  his  Sacraments. 
The  true  nature  of  the  ofiice  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  by  looking  at  a  few  of  its 
duties  and  prerogatives. 

1.  The  ministry  <f  BapHim,  Since 
Baptism  is  the  Sacrament  of  our  election 
into  the  church,  and  has  succeeded  to  the 
personal  election  of  our  Lord,  those  who 
administer  it  must  do  it  by  the  authority. 
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M  well  M  ia  tke  name  of  Ouiati  The 
adminifltratoie'  must  b^  the  agents  of 
Chrit^->hi0  pefsaBal  repreaentatireei  as 
truly  as  those  were  whom  he  commts- 
sioiied  in  person  for  that  frarpose,  while 
here  on  earth.  The  administratoffs  must 
be  incorporatBd  into  that  organic  body, 
wherein  the  life*stream  of  salvation  ftows 
on  from  age  to  age,  if  they  would  unite 
others  to  the  same.  So,  too,  since  Bap- 
tism is  the  Sscranient  of  our  preektUna^ 
turn  to  the  means  of  life,  the  agent  must 
act  by  the  anthoiity  of  him  to  whom 
those  means  belone.  He  most  be  the  au- 
thorised ambassador  and  representative 
of  him  in  whose  nasie  he  oflhaates^  ot  all 
his  acts  will  be  a  nullity.  Again :  sinee 
Baptism  is  the  Saerament  of  our  adoptUm 
to  be  the  sons  of  Qod;  the  rite  of  initiation 
into  the  church,  and  the  declaration  of  ihe 
will  of  Ood  conoemittg  us,  it  is  necessary 
thsA  the  minister  thereof  should  have  au- 
thority to  do  so.  Be  who  Attempts  to 
adopt  children  into  the  fimiily  of  another, 
to  introduce  members  into  the  household 
of  another,  and  to  declare  the  good  will 
of  another,  mast  have  his  expreito  autho- 
rity ibr  doing  it,  or  all  his  acts  will  be  in- 
operative and  vain.  The  ministry,  there- 
fore, is  a  representative  ministry,  and  the 
members  of  it  are  ambassadors,  acting  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  su- 
preme head  of  the  church ;  and  all  the 
acts  of  the  ambassador,  done  in  pursuance 
of  his  office,  are  judged  and  deemed  to  be 
the  act  of  the  principal  himself. 

It  is,  therefore,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  these  ministerial  agents  that  the 
chnrch  is  externalised  in  this  sacrament. 
The  ministers  of  Baptism,  therefore,  are 
the  organs  by  which  the  ideal  and  invisi- 
ble in  the  church,  are  made  to  assume  a 
real  and  visible  form  ;  by  which  the  hea- 
venly and  the  spiritual  are  united  with 
the  earthly  and  the  human.  It  is  Baptism 
that  organizes  the  church, — the  ministry 
by  which  it  is  organized. 

3.  The  ministry  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  life  which  is  begun  in  baptism,  must 
be  nourished  and  strengthened,  in  order 
to  its  perfection  and  growth.  And  this 
nourishment  it  is  the  design  of  the  Eu- 
charist, to  give.  This  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  one  visible,  the  other  invisible, 
one  material,  the  other  spiritual.    Now 


the  ntalenal-  and  vMbis,  wnni  pfoperty 
set  apart  and  consecrated,  becomes  a 
means  by  which  the  invisible  and  spiritual 
is  oommunicatod.  And*  this  consecratiott 
is  performed  by  the  ad  si^Mfied  by  those 
words  which  our  Lord  hnnetf  em)|iloyed^ 
when  he  conseesated  the  eismealiB  of  the 
first  eucharistic  supper.  Ia  ordw,  there- 
fore^ that  the  elements  of  the  eiieharist 
should  receive  the  same  oonsscration 
now,  as  thenv  it  is  necessary  that  tks  act 
<f  eanmcraithn  should  be  Ihs  saaie  now, 
as  then.  The  words  sjioksa  nrast  be  the 
same  words,>  ■  ■  *|MroDOQBeed  by  the  same 
authority,  either  in  person  or  by  his  per* 
sonal  represenlatives,  ttuk  if  hf  a  feprs^ 
sentative^  in  the  presenorof  kin  who'firM 
uttered  them$  the  auAer  bei^g  present 
performing  those  identicai  aots^  whatever 
they  may  be,  which  he  perfonned  ia  the 
first  instance,  in  order  to-  make  tfvem 
means  of  grace. 

The  act  of  consecratfion,  therefore,  so  for 
as  man  is  concerned,  is  par^  attmasterial 
act,— an  act  that  can  be  performed  by  no 
one  to  whom  this  ministerial  power  has 
not  been  committed.  It  is  by  act  of 
ChristV  ministerial  representative  HM,  we 
are  so  united  to  the  Hfo-slifeam  of  the 
church  to  baptism,  that  wa  may  have 
communion  with  that  life ;  and  it  is  by  the 
ministerial  act  of  the  same  representative, 
that  the  elemetits  ih  the  enoharist  are  so 
united  to  the  same,  that  they  become 
means  by  which  the  foithfid  participate 
more  larsely  in  the  same. 

The  mmistry,  therefore,  being  represen- 
tative, and  not  vicarious,  has  no  control 
over,  and  cannot  prevent,  either  by  wick- 
edness or  want  of  intendonr,  the  flow  of 
grace  to  the  faithful.  The  minister  being 
only  the  visible  representative  of  an  invis- 
ible King,  does  but  perform  the  acts,  and 
utter  the  wprds  which  Christ  himself  per- 
formed and  uttered  while  here  on  earth, 
and  which  are  as  truly  his  acts  and  his 
words  now,  as  then ;  all  gracious  efiect 
and  mfluence  depending  upon  the  presence 
and  active  personal  agency  of  the  invisible 
lung  himself. 

8.  The  ministry  cf  Absohttian.  The 
church  holds  that  the  power  of  Government 
and  Absolution  was  given  to  the  Apostles, 
as  ministers  of  the  church,  and  by  them 
comnntted  to  those  to  whom  they  intrusted 
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the  care  of  tbe  church.  This  absolution 
consists  in  the  pardon  of  ecclesiastical 
offences,  or  those  committed  against  the 
church,  and  in  the  declaration  of  God's 
pardon  6f  repenting  sinners.  In  this  last 
sense,  the  ministerial  representative  is  the 
mouth  by  which  the  master  himself 
speaks,  and  his  absolution,  therefore,  is  a 
ministerial  declaration  of  the  master's 
acts ;  that  is,  of  forgiveness  of  sin  .to  re- 
penting sinners.  It  is  not  a  declaration 
of  the  man  that  he  forgives  the  sin ;  but 
the  declaration,  that,  if  the  conditions 
of  pardon  have  been  complied  with,  €rod 
himself  forgives  it.  It  is  a  declaration 
that  would  be  truth,  if  made  by  any  one, 
whether  a  minister  or  not.  But  when  pro- 
nounced by  the  ministerial  representative 
of  the  supreme  power,  it  becomes  an  au' 
tkoritative  truth.  In  one  case,  it  is  a  truth 
of  (jod's  word,  repeated  by  one  of  his 
creatures  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  God's  word, 
pronounced  in  God's  name,  by  his  com- 
mand, by  the  ministerial  representative  of 
Christ  himself;  and  is  thus  invested  with 
a  degree  of  authority  that  it  would  not' 
otherwise  have. 

This  declaration  of  the  minister  stands 
refated  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  master, 
as  the  outward  calling  in  baptism  to  the 
spiritual  renewal  signified  by  it.  It  is  de- 
claring that  in  Christ's  name,  which  he 
declared  in  person  while  here  on  earth. 
And  as  his  act  of  forgiveness  then  was 
one  thing,  and  his  declaration  of  the  act 
another;  as  the  forgiveness  always  pre- 
ceded the  declaration,  so  it  is  now.  He 
forgives,  his  ministers  declare  his  forgive- 
ness ;  not  in  their  own  names,  or  by  their 
own  authority,  but  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  authority  of  an  invisible,  but  ever  pre- 
sent king,  whose  organs  they  are. 

4.  The  Ministry  of  reconciliation.  The 
power  of  absolution  involves  reconcilia- 
tion, and  presupposes  the  means  of  recon- 
ciliation. Hence  the  ministry  to  which 
the  power  of  absolution  has  been  com- 
mitted, must  be  a  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  the  office  must  be  that  of  recon- 
ciling sinners  to  God.  Hence  it  is  said 
that  God,  who  both  reconciled  us  to  him- 
self by  Jesus  Christ,  hath  committed  the 
ministry,  or  office  of  reconciliation,  to  the 
personal  representatives  of  him  by  whom 
we  are  thus  reconciled  ;  so  that  now,  they 


are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  and  hence  ex- 
horting all,  as  though  God  did  beseech  us 
by  th^n,  to  be  leconciled  onto  Grod  in 
Christ.     ^ 

To  the  ministry  of  reoonciiiation  has 
been  conunitted  the  word  of  reconciliation, 
so  that  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  are 
teachers  as  well  as  govemon;  are  to 
preach,  as  well  as  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. They  are  to  instruct  men  bow 
they  may  be  reconciled,  and  to  exhort 
them  to  be  reconciled  as  well  as  to  oflfer 
reconciliation.  And  as  Christ  came  lo  do 
the  will  of  the  Father,  and  to  declare  tbe 
words  which  he  had  received  fipom  him ; 
so  the  ministry  which  acts  in  his  oanae, 
and  by  his  authority,  is  to  do  the  saoie 
will,  and  declare  the  same  words.  And 
while  the  ministry  teach  no  other  words 
but  his,  they  teach  infoUible  truth.  The 
church,  therefore,  has  made  the  largest 
share  of  the  ministers  teaching  to  consist 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  a  proclamation  of  tbe  gospel,  in 
the  words  of  the  gpspel ;  and  the  declara^ 
ration  of  God's  will  in  the  language  of  his 
word.  Consequently,  the  sermon  of  the 
minister  forms  but  a  small  share  of  his 
public  teaching  and  preaching. 

But  though  this  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
communication  of  all  truth,  such  is  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  man,  that 
other  safeguards  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  mistake  and  error.  And  these 
are  found  in  those  summaries  of  doctrine 
contained  in  the  creeds,  which,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  are  but  the  concen- 
tration of  the  sense  of  Scripture  ;  and  also 
of  those  Catechisms  and  Articles  that  are 
formed  in  explanation  and  limitation  of 
them.  And  to  these  every  teacher  and 
preacher  is  required  to  conform,  since  they 
are  infallible  truth,  being  proved  by  most 
certain  warrant  of  Scripture ;  being  the 
sense  of  Holy  Writ  as  apprehended  and 
settled  by  the  church  in  the  first  and 
purest  ages. 

6.  The  ministry  of  the  priesthood. 
If  the  view  taken  of^  the  ministry  by  the 
church  be  the  true  one,  if  it  be  a  rfpre* 
senfative  ministry,  if  Christ  be  the  pattern 
and  example  of  his  ministers,  as  well  ns  of 
his  people,  they  must  represent  him  to  the 
world,  in  all  those  acts  which  admit  of  a 
true  representative  character.      Now  the 
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three  great  features  of  our  Lord's  personal 
ministry  were  those  of  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King.  As  a  prophet^  he  is  the  great 
teacher  of  all,  and  those  who  are  sent  in 
his  name  to  teach  and  to  preach,  are  the 
representatives  of  that  prophetical  office, 
by  which  he  now  teaches  and  instructs  his 
people.  As  a  king,  he  calls  men  to  him- 
self, in  order  that  they  may  have  commu- 
nion with  himself,  pardons  their  offences, 
adopts  them  into  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren, rules  and  governs  them  when  so 
called  and  adopt^;  and  those  who  are 
appointed  to  be  his  ministerial  representa- 
tives, must  represent  his  kingly  authority 
in  all  these  particulars,  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  exercise  them.  As  a  priest,  he 
has  ofl^red  himself,  once  for  all,  a  full, 
complete,  and  perfect  sacrifice,  oblation 
and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world;  and  since  his  ascension  makes 
continual  intercession  for  us.  Now,  as 
there  is  but  one  sacrifice,  once  offered, 
there  can  be  no  other  sacrifice,  nor  any 
repetition  of  that  one,  so  that  there  can 
never  be  but  one  priest  in  this  sense  of 
the  word.  But  though  the  sacrifice  itself 
cannot  be  repeated,  the  benefits  flowing 
out  therefrom  need  to  be  continually  ap- 
plied to  those  for  whom  it  was  offered. 
And  Christ  has  so  ordered  his  church, 
that  one  of  the  chiefest  means  by  which 
these  shall  be  applied  to  his  children,  is 
the  commemaratian  of  that  sacnfice.  And 
that  eucharist  by  which  this  sacrifice  is 
commemorated,  is  a  comntemorctfive  sacri- 
JU:e ;  and  those  who  offer  it,  minister  in 
things  pertaining  to  the  priesthood. 

But  that  act  of  our  great  high  priest 
which  admits  of  the  truest  representative 
character,  is  that  of  continual  intercessor. 
Hence  that  ministry  which  is  a  ministry 
of  intercession,  that  spiritual  high  priest 
who  is  ever  present  in  his  church,  ofliering 
intercessions  for  all  its  members,  has  seen 
fit  to  appoint  ministerial  representatives  to 
represent  him  in  that  character  to  the 
people,  by  receiving  and  offering  their 
prayers  and  offerings  to  God.  In  this  sense 
thore  is  a  ministry  of  the  priesthood,  and 
those  who  fill  the  office  are  a  representa- 
tive priesthood,  as  under  the  former  they 
are  a  commemorative  priesthood. 

The  ministry  of  the  church,  therefore, 
is  the  representative  of  our  ascended  Lord, 


in  all  the  acts  and  offices  which  he  him- 
self performs  towards  his  church.  By  it, 
men  are  called  to  him,  that  they  may  have 
communion  with  him.  By  it,  they  are  so 
joined  to  his  body,  that  they  may  have 
communion  in  his  life.  By  it,  his  word 
and  will  are  made  known,  and  his  pro- 
mises confirmed  to  his  children.  By  it, 
he  himself  is  represented  in  his  threefold 
office  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 

X.  ORDERS  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  the  church,  that  from 
the  Apostles'  times  there  have  been  these 
Orders  of  ministers  in  Christ^s  church. 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons ;  which 
Orders  she  holds  to  be  of  divine  origin 
and  appointment,  and  to  have  been  ever 
held  in  such  reverend  estimation,  that  no 
man  might  presume  to  execute  any  of 
them,  unless  he  had  been  first  called,  tried, 
examined  and  known  to  have  such  qualities 
as  are  requisite  to  the  same,  and  also  to 
have  been  admitted  thereto  by  prayer  and 
the  imposition  of  hands  of  those  having 
lawful  authority  to  do  it. 

The  type  of  this  ministry  the  Church 
sees  in  the  threefold  orders  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  and  in  that  threefold  ministry 
which  the  Saviour  established  during  his 
personal  administration  upon  earth.  And 
as  before  him,  there  were  the  high  priest, 
the  priests,  and  the  Lcvites  ;  and  as  in  his 
Hay,  there  were  himself,  the  Apostles,  and 
the  seventy ;  so  since  his  ascension  into 
heaven,  there  are  bishops,  priests  or  pres- 
byters, and  deacons.  And  as  the  high 
priesthood  was  one ,  and  as  his  own  head- 
ship was  one ;  so  now,  the  Episcopate  is  one. 

1.  Bishops:  But  as  the  borders  of  the 
Christian  church,  were  to  be  much  more 
extensive  than  those  of  the  Jewish,  and  as 
the  proper  oversight  and  government  of 
the  whole  could  not  be  performed  by  one 
man,  and  for  numerous  other  reasons,  the 
members  of  the  Episcopate  were  increased, 
without  multiplying  or  dividing  the  office. 
The  master  appointed  as  many  individuals 
to  succeed  in  his  office  as  overseer  and 
governor  of  the  church,  as  there  were 
tribes  in  Israel,  and  these  have  unifbrmily  | 
appointed  bishops  for  every  nation,  people, 
and  tribe  of  man,  that  has  embraced  the 
Gospel.     But  the  office,  by  whomsoever 
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the  care  of  tbe  church.  This  ahsoiution 
consists  in  tbe  pardon  of  ecclesiastical 
ofiencesy  or  those  committed  against  the 
churchy  and  in  the  declaration  of  God's 
pardon  of  rroenting  sinners.  In  this  last 
sense,  the  nunisterial  representative  is  the 
mouth  by  which  the  master  hunself 
speaks,  and  his  ahsolutimi,  therefore,  is  a 
ministerial  declaration  of  the  master's 
acts ;  that  is,  of  forgiveness  of  sin  .to  re- 
penting sinners.  It  is  not  a  declaration 
of  the  man  that  he  forgives  the  sin ;  but 
the  declaration,  that,  if  the  conditions 
of  pardon  have  been  complied  with,  God 
himself  forgives  it.  It  is  a  declaration 
that  would  be  truth,  if  made  by  any  one, 
whether  a  minister  or  not.  But  when  pro- 
nounced by  the  ministerial  representative 
of  the  supreme  power,  it  becomes  an  au* 
tkoritative  truth.  In  one  case,  it  is  a  truth 
of  God's  word,  repeated  by  one  of  his 
creatures ;  in  the  other,  it  is  God's  word, 
pronounced  in  God's  name,  by  his  com- 
mand, by  the  ministerial  representative  of 
Christ  himself;  and  is  thus  invested  with 
a  degree  of  authority  that  it  would  not' 
otherwise  have. 

This  declaration  of  the  minister  stands 
refated  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  master, 
as  the  outward  calling  in  baptism  to  tbe 
spiritual  renewal  signified  by  it.  It  is  de- 
claring that  in  Christ's  name,  which  he 
declared  in  person  while  here  on  earth. 
And  as  his  act  of  forgiveness  then  was 
one  thing,  and  his  declaration  of  the  act 
another;  as  the  forgiveness  always  pre- 
ceded the  declaration,  so  it  is  now.  He 
forgives,  his  ministers  declare  his  forgive- 
ness ;  not  in  their  own  names,  or  by  their 
own  authority,  but  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  authority  of  an  invisible,  but  ever  pre- 
sent king,  whose  organs  they  are. 

4.  The  Ministry  (frecanciUation.  The 
power  of  absolution  involves  reconcilia- 
tion, and  presupposes  the  means  of  recon- 
ciliation. Hence  the  ministry  to  which 
the  power  of  absolution  has  been  com- 
'mitt^,  must  be  a  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  the  office  must  be  that  of  recon- 
ciling sinners  to  God.  Hence  it  is  said 
that  God,  who  both  reconciled  us  to  him- 
self by  Jesus  Christ,  hath  committed  the 
ministry,  or  office  of  reconciliation,  to  the 
personal  representatives  of  him  by  whom 
we  are  thus  reconciled ;  so  that  now,  they 


are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  and  hence  ex- 
horting all,  as  though  God  did  beseech  us 
by  than,  to  be  reconciled  onto  God  in 
Christ.     ^ 

To  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  has 
been  committed  the  word  of  reconciliation, 
so  that  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  are 
teachers  as  well  as  governors;  are  to 
preach,  as  well  as  to  administer  the  sacra* 
ments.  They  are  to  instruct  men  how 
they  may  be  reconciled,  and  to  exhort 
them  to  be  reconciled  as  well  as  to  ofifer 
reconciliation.  And  as  Christ  came  lo  do 
the  will  of  the  Father,  and  to  declare  tbe 
words  which  he  had  received  firom  him ; 
so  the  ministry  which  acts  in  his  name, 
and  by  his  authority,  is  to  do  the  same 
will,  and  declare  the  same  words.  And 
while  the  ministry  teach  no  other  words 
but  his,  they  teach  infallible  truth.  The 
church,  therefore,  has  made  the  largest 
share  of  the  ministers  teaching  to  consist 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  a  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  in 
the  words  of  the  gpspel ;  and  the  declara- 
ration  of  Grod's  will  in  the  language  of  his 
word.  Consequently,  the  sermon  of  Ibe 
minister  forms  but  a  small  share  of  his 
public  teaching  and  preaching. 

But  though  this  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
communication  of  ail  truth,  such  is  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  roan,  that 
other  safeguards  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  mistake  and  error.  And  these 
are  found  in  those  summaries  of  doctrine 
contained  in  the  creeds,  which,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  are  but  the  concen- 
tration of  the  sense  of  Scripture ;  and  also 
of  those  Catechisms  and  Articles  that  are 
formed  in  explanation  and  limitation  of 
them.  And  to  these  every  teacher  and 
preacher  is  required  to  conform,  since  they 
are  infallible  truth,  being  proved  by  most 
certain  warrant  of  Scripture ;  being  the 
sense  of  Holy  Writ  as  apprehended  and 
settled  by  the  church  in  the  firet  and 
purest  ages. 

6.  The  ministry  <f  the  priesthood. 
If  the  view  taken  of  the  ministry  by  the 
church  be  the  true  one,  if  it  be  a  repre- 
sentaiive  ministry,  if  Christ  be  the  pattern 
and  example  of  his  ministere,  as  well  ns  of 
his  people,  they  must  represent  him  to  the 
world,  in  all  those  acts  which  admit  of  a 
true  representative  character.      Now  the 
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three  great  features  of  our  Lord's  personal 
ministry  were  those  of  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King.  As  a  prophet^  he  is  the  great 
teacher  of  all,  and  those  who  are  sent  in 
his  name  to  teach  and  to  preach,  are  the 
represQOtatives  of  that  prophetical  office, 
by  which  he  now  teaches  and  instructs  his 
people.  As  a  king,  he  calls  men  to  him- 
self, in  order  that  they  may  have  commu- 
nion with  himself,  pardons  their  offences, 
adopts  them  into  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren, rules  and  governs  them  when  so 
called  and  adopt^;  and  those  who  are 
appointed  to  be  his  ministerial  representa- 
tives, must  represent  his  kingly  authority 
in  all  these  particulars,  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  exercise  them.  As  a  priest,  he 
has  ofl^red  himself,  once  for  all,  a  full, 
complete,  and  perfect  sacrifice,  oblation 
and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
worid;  and  since  his  ascension  makes 
continual  intercession  for  us.  Now,  as 
there  is  but  one  sacrifice,  once  offered, 
there  can  be  no  other  sacrifice,  nor  any 
repetition  of  that  one,  so  that  there  can 
never  be  but  one  priest  in  this  sense  of 
the  word.  But  though  the  sacrifice  itself 
cannot  be  repeated,  the  benefits  flowing 
out  therefrom  need  to  be  continually  ap- 
plied to  those  for  whom  it  was  offered. 
And  Christ  has  so  ordered  his  church, 
that  one  of  the  chiefest  means  by  which 
these  shall  be  applied  to  his  children,  is 
the  commemaration  of  that  sacrifice.  And 
that  eucharist  by  which  this  sacrifice  is 
commemorated,  is  a  commemorative  sacri- 
Jtce ;  and  those  who  offer  it,  minister  in 
things  pertaining  to  the  priesthood. 

But  that  act  of  our  great  high  priest 
which  admits  of  the  truest  representative 
character,  is  that  of  continual  intercessor. 
Hence  that  ministry  which  is  a  ministry 
of  intercession,  that  spiritual  high  priest 
who  is  ever  present  in  his  church,  offering 
intercessions  for  all  its  members,  has  seen 
fit  to  appoint  ministerial  representatives  to 
represent  him  in  that  character  to  the 
people,  by  receiving  and  offering  their 
prayers  and  offerings  to  God.  In  this  sense 
there  is  a  ministry  of  the  priesthood,  and 
those  who  fill  the  officR  arc  a  representa- 
tive priesthood,  as  under  the  former  they 
are  a  commemorative  priesthood. 

The  ministry  of  the  church,  therefore, 
is  the  representative  of  our  ascended  Lord, 


in  all  the  acts  and  offices  which  he  him- 
self performs  towards  his  church.  By  it, 
men  are  called  to  him,  that  they  may  have 
communion  with  him.  By  it,  they  are  so 
jcnned  to  his  body,  that  they  may  have 
communion  in  his  life.  By  it,  his  word 
and  will  are  made  known,  and  his  pro- 
mises confirmed  to  his  children.  By  it, 
he  himself  is  represented  in  his  threeifold 
office  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 

X.  ORDERS  OF  THE  MINISTRY^ 

It  is  the  teaching  of  the  church,  that  from 
the  Apostles*  times  there  have  been  these 
Orders  of  ministers  in  Christ^s  church. 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons;  which 
Orders  she  holds  to  be  of  divine  origin 
and  appointment,  and  to  have  been  ever 
held  in  such  reverend  estimation,  that  no 
man  might  presume  to  execute  any  of 
them,  unless  he  had  been  first  called,  tried, 
examined  and  known  to  have  such  qualities 
as  are  requisite  to  the  same,  and  also  to 
have  been  admitted  thereto  by  prayer  and 
the  imposition  of  hands  of  those  having 
lawful  authority  to  do  it. 

The  type  of  this  ministry  the  Church 
sees  in  the  threefold  orders  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  and  in  that  threefold  ministry 
which  the  Saviour  established  during  his 
personal  administration  upon  earth.  And 
as  before  him,  there  were  the  high  priest, 
the  priests,  and  the  Lcvites ;  and  as  in  his 
Hay,  there  were  himself,  the  Apostles,  and 
the  seventy ;  so  since  his  ascension  into 
heaven,  there  are  bishops,  priests  or  pres- 
byters, and  deacons.  And  as  the  high 
priesthood  was  one ,  and  as  his  o.wn  head- 
ship was  one ;  so  now,  the  Episcopate  is  one. 

1.  Bishops:  But  as  the  borders  of  the 
Christian  church,  were  to  be  much  more 
extensive  than  those  of  the  Jewish,  and  as 
the  proper  oversight  and  government  of 
the  whole  could  not  be  performed  by  one 
man,  and  for  numerous  other  reasons,  the 
members  of  the  Episcopate  were  increased, 
without  multiplying  or  dividing  the  office. 
The  master  appointed  as  many  individuals 
to  succeed  in  his  office  as  overseer  and 
governor  of  the  church,  as  there  were 
tribes  in  Israel,  and  these  have  unifbrmiiy 
appointed  bishops  for  every  nation,  people, 
and  tribe  of  man,  that  has  embraced  the 
Grospel.     But  the  office,  by  whomsoever 
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held,  or  wheresoever  placed,  is  the  same ; 
and  no  bishop  has  or  can  have  any  author- 
ity  over  other  bishops,  except  such  as  is 
derived  from  canonical  regulation,  and  no 
precedency,  or  primacy  which  does  not 
depend  solely  upon  human  arrangement, 
tiach  bishop  becomes,  by  virtue  of  his  or- 
dination, a  bishop  of  the  church  catholic, 
and  though  limited  by  canon  and  custom 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  to  certain 
local  limits  called  his  diocese,  would,  upon 
the  demise  of  all  other  bishops,  become  at 
once,  bishop  of  the  whole  catholic  church. 
Consequently,  no  bishop  is  subject,  or 
responsible  to  any  other  bishop ;  though 
every  bishop  is  responsible  to  those  holding 
the  same  office,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  of  a 
body  must  always  be  responsible  to  the 
whole. 

To  this  Order  alone,  belongs  the  minis* 
try  in  its  completeness  ;  only  portions  of 
it  being  shared  with  the  inferior  orders. 
To  this  Order  and  office  belong  the  exclu- 
sive right ;  (1)  of  conferring  Episcopal, 
or  Apostolic  authority  upon  others,  by  or- 
dination or  consecration ;  (2)  ordaining 
presbyters  and  deacons ;  (8)  of  confirming 
those  who  have  been  baptized,  by  prayer 
and  laying  on  hands,  thereby  publicly  re- 
ceiving them  to  the  communion  of  the 
church  ;  (4)  of  ruling  over  presbyters  and 
deacons ;  (5)  of  administering  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church ;  ^6)  to  preside  in  all 
councils  of  the  church,  and  declare  the 
judgment  of  the  same. 

2.  Priests  or  Presbyters.  The  second 
Order  of  the  ministry  exercises  a  portion 
of  the  priesthood,  in  common  with  the 
bishops.  The  powers  and  duties,  held  in 
common  with,  and  to  be  exercised  under 
the  direction  of  the  bishop,  are :  (1 )  to 
teach  and  instruct  the  people,  by  reading 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures;  (2)  to 
rule  in  particular  congregations  and  ad- 
minister discipline  therein;  (3)  to  feed 
the  members  thereof  with  the  spiritual 
food  and  nourishment  afforded  by  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  (4)  to  watch  over  and  direct 
the  conduct  of  those  over  whom  they  are 
placed  ;  and  (6)  to  give  their  concurrence 
to  the  ordination  of  presbyters  by  laying 
on  hands  with  the  bishop ;  so  that  the  or- 
dination shall  be  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
bishop's  hands,  tcWi  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery. 


8.  J)eaam$.  The  deacon  haapMtof 
the  ministerial  office ;  but,  properiy  speak- 
ing, no  share  in  the  priesthood.  Heexer^ 
dsea  no  act  of  conciirrenoe  in  the  oidiiia* 
tion  of  other  deacons,  and  is  nerer  per* 
mitted  to  consecrate  the  elemeota  of  the 
Eucharist,  though  he  may  assist  in  their 
distribution ;  tnA  is  not  permitted  to  pro- 
nounce the  declaration  of  absolution.  His 
duties,  held  in  common  with  bishons  and 
presbyters,  and  to  be  performed  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishop  and  his  preebyterSy 
are :  (1)  to  receive  and  distribute  the  alms 
of  the  church ;  (3)  to  baptize,  which  is  a 
ministerial,  and  not  a  pricestly  act ;  (8)  to 
preach,  when  specially  licensed  therefor ; 
(4)  to  assist  their  superiors  in  adminifller- 
ing  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  and  f 6) 
to  sit  in  councils  at  the  formation  of  nnes 
and  canons  for  the  government  and  regu- 
lation of  the  church. 

The  theory  and  teaching  of  theefanch, 
suppose  that  there  will  be  a  presbyter  and 
one  or  more  deacons  in  every  eongregpi* 
tion.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  dinv^ 
in  this  age  and  country,  will  not  permit 
her  to  rexliae  this  festure  of  her  poiity  in 
action.  Hence,  the  deacon  is  neeessuily 
deprived  of  the  experience  and  instmction 
which  the  church  desires  him  to  reeeife 
from  his  association  with  one  Met  and 
more  experienced  in  things  of  this  nature. 
And  hence,  too,  the  deacons  are 
rily  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in 
time  than  the  church  desires; 
to  the  injury  of  the  individual,  or  the  (fis- 
advantage  of  the  churdi. 

Before  a  person  can  be  admitted  as  a 
candidate  for  holy  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United  States, 
he  fiAust  have  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  literary  qualification,  have  received  the 
testimonial  of  one  Presbyter,  and  a  com- 
petent number  of  laymen,  that  for  a  given 
number  of  years  preceding,  he  has  lived 
honestly,  piously,  and  soberiy,  and  has 
not  to  their  knowledge  or  belief,  held  or 
taught  any  doctrines  contrary  to  Qcd^s 
word,  as  received  and  believed  in  that 
church.  He  must  then  be  approved  by 
the  Standing  Committee  or  Bishop's  Coun- 
cil, and  be  received  by  the  Bishop,  when 
he  will  have  a  probation  of  three  years  to 
pass  through,  in  which  he  is  required  to 
pursue  a  given  course  oftheotegioal  studies. 
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and  to  be  ezainiiied  at  least  four  timesy  by 
two  or  more  Presbyteis  appoiated  by  the 
Biehop  for  tbat  purpose,  to  whom  also  he 
is  required  to  exhibit  a  specified  number 
01  Sermons. 

Having  passed  through  all  these  pre- 
liminaries to  the  satisfiiictioo  of  the  exa* 
miners,  and  having  procured  a  testimonial 
similar  to  the  one  above  described,  and 
having  undergone  another  examination  by 
other  Presbyters  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop,  he  is  presented  to  the  Bishop  by 
some  IVesbyter  for  Ordination.  The  Bish- 
op  now  warns  the  Presenter  to  take  heed, 
Ikat  those  presented  be  apt  and  meet  for 
their  leaming  and  godly  conversation,  to 
exercise  the  ministry  to  the  honor  of  God, 
and  the  edifying  of  his  church.  He  then 
malnes  proclamation,  that  if  any  one  knows 
jut  caose  why  the  candidate  should  not 
be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Deacons, 
he  should  then  make  it  known.  If  no  ob- 
jectioos  are  made,  he  then  proceeds  to  the 
Ordination.  There  are,  however,  certain 
dispensations  which,  may  be  made  by  the 
Biriiop,  in  the  secular  leaming  of  certain 
candidates  otherwise  well  qualified  for  the 
sacred  office,  and  certain  other  dispensa- 
tioDs  which  may  be  made  in  the  time  of 
those  candidates,  who  have  fiiU  literary 
qualifications,  or  have  been  ministers  in 
other  denominations  of  Christians. 

A  Deacon  who  has  satisfactorily  exer- 
cised his  office  for  one  year  or  more,  who 
has  received  a  call  to  the  Rectorship  of 
some  Parish,  or  to  the  performance  of 
other  appropriate  clerical  duty,  under  the 
ecelesiastical  authority  of  the  Diocese,  and 
has  received  testimonials  similar  to  those 
already  described,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Priesthood.  And  no  person  can  be  or- 
dained to  either  office,  until  he  declares  in 
writing,  his  belief  that  Holy  Scripture 
contains  all  things  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  promises  conformity  to  the  doctrines 
and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Before  a  person  can  be  consecrated  a 
Bishop  in  this  church,  he  must  have  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  except  in 
case  of  Missionary  Bishops,  must  have 
been  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  Clergy 
and  Lmty  of  iim  Diocese  whore  he  is  to 
officiate,  voting  separately,  by  orders; 
and  have  received  from  the  body  electing 


him,  testimonials  declaring  that  they  be- 
lieve him  to  be  of  sufficient  learning,  of 
sound  foith,  of  virtuous  and  pure  manners, 
of  godly  conversation,  not  justly  liable  to 
evil  report,  either  for  error  in  religion  or 
viciousness  of  lifo,  apt  and  meet  to  exer- 
cise the  office  to  the  honor  of  God,  and 
the  edifying  of  his  church,  and  that  he  will 
be  a  wholesome  example  to  the  flock  of 
Christ.  He  must  also  have  a  similar  testi- 
monial from  'a  majority  of  the  Clergy  and 
Laity,  composing  the  House  of  Delegates 
in  General  Convention,  or  from  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  of  a  n^jor  part  of  the 
Dioceses  in  the  union ;  and  finally  be  or- 
dained by  at  least  three  Bishops* 

XL  THB  LAITY. 

The  church  does  not  make  the  same 
rigid  exactions  of  the  Laity,  as^  of  the 
Clergy.  She  receives  those  to  h^r  com- 
munion who  are  unlearned,  as  well  as  the 
learned, — those  weak  in  the  faith,  as  well 
as  the  sound — ^but  she  receives  them  not 
to  doubtful  disputation.  Before,  however, 
any  one  can  be  admitted  into  Uie  church 
by  Baptism,  he  must  by  himself  or  his 
sponsors,  profess  his  belief  of  all  the  arti- 
cles contained  in  the  Apostle's  creeds — 
must  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works, 
the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world, 
with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same, 
promising  by  God's  help,  not  to  follow  or 
be  led  by  them ;  but  to  keep  his  holy  will 
and  commandments,  and  to  walk  in  the 
same,  all  the  days  of  their  life.  Before 
he  can  be  received  to  the  communion,  he 
must  renew  his  Baptismal  vow  and  have 
been  admitted  thereto,  in  the  rite  of  Con- 
firmation, or  be  desirous  of  doing  so,  and 
must  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is 
in  love  and  charity  with  his  neighbors,  and 
intends  to  lead  a  new  life,  following  all  the 
commands  of  God. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Laity  are 
held  to  be :  1st  To  assemble  themselves 
upon  Sundays  and  other  set  days  for  public 
worship,  religious  instruction,  and  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  2d.  When  so  as- 
sembled, all  are  expected  to  take  part  in 
the  service,  ac^rding  to  the  form  or  order 
prescribed  by  the  church.  3d.  To  con- 
tribute for  the  support  of  the  public  ser- 
vices of  the  church*    4th.  And  for  the 
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wants  of  the  poor  of  the  church.  6th.  To 
aid  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  those  without 
it.  0th.  By  mutual  kindness  and  assist- 
ance to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  brethren.  7th.  To  obey 
those  having  the  rule  over  the  church. 
8th.  To  aid  their  rulers  in  executii^g  the 
discipline  of  the  church.  9th^  To  give 
testimonials  to  those  who  are  to  be  admit- 
ted to  Holy  Orders;  and  10th.  To  give 
their  assent  to  canons  framed  for  the 
government  of  the  church.  Such  is  the 
church's  view  of  the  powers  and  duties  of 
her  ministers  and  members,  copied  as  ex- 
actly as  possible  from  what  she  believes 
to  have  been  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive 
order  and  organization,  to  which  she  refers 
all  questions  of  discipline  as  well  as  of 
doctrine. 

Xn.  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

As  the  church  is  divine  as  well  as  hu- 
man, with  an  external  and  visible  consti- 
tution, as  well  as  an  internal  and  spiritual 
life,  so,  in  its  external  constitution  even, 
it  partakes  of  both  characters ;  parts  of 
its  arrangements  depending  on  Divine  au- 
thority, and  part  being  lefl  to  human  ar- 
rangement. To  this  last  point  alone,  does 
the  proper  legislative  poiffcr  of  the  church 
extend.  The  church  supposes  that  all  her 
doctrines  have  been  definitely  settled  by 
the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ,  as  received 
and  believed  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  SacramentSy  with  the 
Orders  and  Bowers  of  the  Ministry ^  rest 
upon  the  same  authority.  These  form 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  by 
virtue  of  their  divine  appointment  and  au- 
thority, and  may  not  be  changed  or  set 
aside.  These  God  hath  set  in  the  church, 
and  man  may  not  remove  them.  But  the 
particular  mode  in  which  these  powers 
are  to  be  exercised,  is  lef\  to  the  direction 
of  the  church  itself.  In  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  State,  the 
following  is  the  plan  adopted. 

1.  I^rishes.  These  consist  of  those 
bodies  of  baptized  Christians  which  have 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  re- 
ligious ordinances,  according  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  this  church,  together 
with  such  others  as  may  choose  to  unite 
with  them.     Persons,  so  associated,  have 


the  power  of  meeting  at  such  times  and 
places  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  of 
r^rulating  the  internal  conoems  of  the 
parish,  in  any  manner  not  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  and  canons  of  this 
church,  of  choosing  their  own  o6icers» 
levying  such  taxes  as  they  denre,  and  of 
choosing  del^^tes  to  a  diocesan  <;pnven« 
tion,  when  they  shall  have  been  admitted 
into  union  with  it.  The  parish  also  caiU 
and  dismisses  its  minister  or  rector,  sub- 
ject to  the  appraml  of  the  bishop.  No 
clergyman  can  become  the  rector  of  any 
Parish,  until  its  union  with  the  Convention ; 
and  cannot  properly  officiate  in  any  such 
parish,  except  as .  a  missionary^  No 
minister  can  be  sent  to  officiate  in  any 
Parish  without  a  call  from  the  same,  ex- 
cept as  a  missionary ;  and  no  missionary 
can  be  sent  into  a  Parish  where  there  is  a 
rector. 

2.  Dioceses.  All  the  parishes  within 
certain  local  limits,  being  generally  that 
of  a  state,  when  associated  together,,  form 
a  diocese.  Each  diocese  hokis  an  oMnmal 
synod  or  convention,  which  is  composed 
of  all  rectors  of  parishes,  and  ministers 
performing  certain  other  clerical  duties, 
and  of  one  or  more  lay-delegates  from 
every  porish  in  union  with  the  conventioD. 
To  this  body  belongs  the  power  of  electing 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  of  present- 
ing him  for  trial ;  of  choosing  a  standing 
committee,  which  isia  council  of  advice 
to  the  bishop;  to  determine  how  eccle- 
siastical oflenoes  shall  be  tried ;  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  the  general  convention  ; 
and  of  doing  whatever  else  may  be  deemed 
expedient  for  the  cause  of  religion  and 
the  church,  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitution and  canons  of  the  general  con- 
vention. 

Both  clergy  and  laity  meet  and  delibe> 
rate  in  one  body,  but  when  divided,  vote 
separately,  a  majority  of  each  being  re- 
quisite to  any  enactment.  The  delates 
to  the  general  convention  are  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  clergy  and  laity, 
never  exceeding  four  each  from  a  Dio- 
cese, the  members  of  which  are  nominated 
by  its  own  order,  and  approved  by  the 
convention. 

3.  National  Churches.  There  is  no 
national  church  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  sense  of  a  church  established  by  the 
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nation.  Yet  all  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  in  this  country  are  associated 
in  one  national  body,  or  synod,  called  the 
general  convention^  which  holds  its  ses- 
sions once  in  three  years.  This  body  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  or  houses ;  (1.) 
the  House  (^bishqpsj  including  the  bishops 
of  all  the  dioceses  in  the  nation ;  and  (2.) 
A  house  cf  clerical  and  lay  deputies^ 
composed  of  delegates  elected  as  above 
described.  The  clergy  and  laity,  com- 
posing the  house  of  deputies,  meet  and 
deliberate  together,  but  when  required, 
vote  separately,  and  in  many  cases,  by 
Dioceses.  Thb  convention  directs  the 
particular  manner  in  which  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  Orders  shall  be  es- 
timated and  determined;  regulates  the 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  election  and 
ordination  of  the  several  Orders  of  the 
ministry ;  defines  the  nature  of  ecclesias- 
tical o&noes,  and  decrees  the  punishment 
thereof;  settles  the  particular  form  and 
orders  of  its  conrnxm  prayer,  and  pub- 
lishes authorized  editions  of  the  Book  cf 
Common  Prayer ;  and  directs  the  mode 
and  manner  of  its  intercourse  with  foreign 
churches.  In  all  cases,  the  house  of 
bishops  has  a  negative  upon  the  doings  of 
the  other  house ;  but  when  exercised,  must 
be  communicated,  within  a  limited  time  to 
that  house. 

Under  this  arrangement,  no  law  or 
canon  can  be  enacted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  both  clergy  and  laity,  and  no 
man  can  be  introduced  into  the  sacred 
office  without  testimonials  from  both  or- 
ders. Nor  can  any  clergyman  be  sent  to 
minister  where  he  may  not  choose  to  go, 
nor  any  parish  be  required  to  receive  or 
continue  a  clergyman  that  may  be  ob- 
noxious to  a  majority  of  the  parishioners. 
No  man  can  be  punished  for  any  oficnce 
not  clearly  defined  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  nor  in  any  manner  but  in  that 
prescribed  by  the  same,  and  never  without 
an  opportunity  of  a  trial  by  his  peers. 
The  salaries  of  the  clergy  are  determined 
by  the  mutual  agreement  of  minister  and 
people ;  and  though  generally  small,  arc 
ordinarily  sufficient  to  afford  a  comfort- 
able subsistence  when  expended  with  pru- 
dent economy. 

This  admixture  of  the  divine  and  hu- 
man in  the  external  constitution  of  the 


church,  tends  to  give  it  stability  and 
strength,  without  promoting  an  arrogant 
or  cringing  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 
With  a  £vine  office,  above  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  people,'  they  are  depend- 
ent on  the  people  for  a  place  to  execute 
this  office,  ajid  for  the  means  of  executing 
it.  With  a  divine  mission  with  which  the 
peq)le  may  not  intermeddle,  they  are  de- 
pendent on  the  people  for  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  their  mission.  Whatever 
temptation,  therefore,  there  may  be  to 
lead  the  clergy  to  &shion  their  preaching 
to  suit  any  popular  &ncy,  there  are  other 
and  counterbalancing  reasons  to  prevent 
it.  It  is  God's  truUi  which  they  are  to 
preach  in  God's  name,  which  may  not  be 
kept  back  by  the  minister,  nor  rejected  by 
the  people,  but  at  the  perU  of  their  souls. 
The  clergy  of  this  church  are  sent  forth 
by  their  divine  Lord  and  Master,  as  he 
himself  went  forth  to  the  world,  without 
purse  or  scrip,  with  nothing  but  the  truth 
and  his  Spirit  to  sustain  th^ 

Xra.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  RELIGIOUS 
BODIES. 

The  church,  holding  that  the  episcopate 
is  one,  which  each  bishop  holds  entire, 
holds  that  no  bishop  may  ever  be  intruded 
into  a  portion  of  country  which  has  al- 
ready been  committed  by  proper  authority 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  oversight  of  any 
other  bishop.  Consequently,  there  never 
can  be  two  true  lawful  catholic  bishops  in 
any  diocese,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
unless  one  be  the  assistant  or  coadjutor  of^ 
the  other.  But  where  a  bishop  has  been 
unlawfully  introduced  into  a  diocese,  by 
those  in  schism  or  heresy,  it  is  no  bar  to 
the  lawful  consecration  of  a  lawful  bishop 
for  the  same  place.  And  the  church  re- 
gards all  those  as  heretics  who  have  re- 
jected any  doctrine  essential  to  salvation. 
And  she  looks  upon  all  those  as  (in  effect) 
schismatics  who  have  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  communion  of  the  true  Catholic 
Church,  cither  (1)  by  rejecting  such  por- 
tions of  the  outward  organizatk>n  of  the 
church  as  she  deems  essential,  or  (2)  by 
requiring  terms  of  communion  that  are 
unlawful  or  sinful,  in  regard  either  to  doc- 
trine or  discipline. 

The  Romish  communion,  therefore,  is 
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looked  upon  as  being  in  esflential  schism, 
because  she  has,  by  her  highest  authority, 
added  io  her  articles  of  faith,  as  necessary 
iHito  salvation,  things  which  are  repug- 
nant to  God's  word,  and  requires  submis- 
sion to  practices  which  are  a  violation  of 
his  law.  She  also  looks  upon  those  Pro- 
testant tiodies  which  have  rejected  the 
government  of  bishops,  as  being  in  sub- 
^antisl  schism,  because  of  the  rejection 
of  Episcopal  regimen,  which  is  considered 
necessary  lo  the  ministry  in  its  complete- 
ness. The  chureh  can,  therefore,  hold  no 
official  communion  with  either  body;  nor 
does  she  regard  their  presence  as  any  bar 
to  the  lawKil  phinting  of  new  churehes, 
or  tiie  consecration  <^  new  bishops.  But 
when4he  Romanist  renounces  his  error, 
and  the  dissenting  Protestant  supplies  his 
omisskm,  she  receives  both ;  never  repeat- 
ing the  Ordination  of  the  Romanist,  nor 
the  Baptism  of  the  non-Episcopal  Protes- 
tant, unless  desired. 

In  regard  to  the  Greek  Church,  and 
those  oriental  churches  which  really  hold 
many,  and  some  ^f  them  nos^  of  the 
errolrs  of  the  Romish  Church,  but  which 
are  not  committed  to  them  by  the  decision 
of  any  council  or  synod,  and  among 
which  they  are  not  required  as'  terms  of 
communion,  the  case  is  far  different.  Their 
iaith  is  sound,  though  their  practice  is  cor- 
rupt, and  acts  of  intercommunion  may  be 
exchanged;  though  not  without  protest 
against  their  unlawful  practice.  Nothing 
is  required  of  these,  &y  authority  of  the 
churchy  to  which  an  intelligent,  orthodox, 
and  Catholic  christian  might  not  assent ; 
and  therefore  our  duty  towards  these  is, 
aid  in  correcting  the  errors  and  abuse  of 
their  practice,  without  subverting  the  faith 
or  order  of  their  churches,  or  introducing 
other  organized  churches  among  them. 

XIV.  HISTORY. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  ac* 
count  that  the  church,  of  which  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  considers  itself 
a  true  and  living  branch,  was  founded  in 
the  Incarnation,  externalized  by  a  visible 
constitution  and  body,  through  the  personal 
ministry  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  per- 
fected in  all  gifls  and  graces  by  the  giving 
of  the  Holy  Giiost  on  the  day  of  Pente- 


cost. This  church,  with  its  visiUe  and 
human  body,  the  depository  and  channel 
of  an  invisible  spiritual  and  heavenly  life, 
she  supposes  to  have  been  planted,  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  in  every 
country  whither  the  apostles  and  primitive 
preachers  came.  And  each  church,  when 
so  planted,  was  complete  and  perfect  in 
itself,  a  reiteration  of  the  same  divine 
original,  with  the  same  divine  life  and 
power. 

But  while  they  were  all  bound  togetliBr 
by  a  common  life,  and  the  bonds  of  a 
common  faith,  each  responsible  to  Hie 
other  for  the  abuse  of  its  power  or  the 
corruption  of  its  faith ;  yet  each  chnxcfa 
was  independent  of  every  other  church. 
Every  bishop  derived  his  power  directly 
from  God,  by  virtue  of  his  induction  into 
the  episcopate.  But  he  could  not  be  in- 
ducted into  that  office  without  the  concur* 
rence  and  ministration  of  other  bishops, 
admitting  him  to  the  sacred  office  by  oidi- 
nation,  nor  could  he  procure  a  place  where 
he  might  execute  his  office,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  people.  Every  hbhop 
was  responsible  to  his  brethren  and  the 
church,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties,  but  to  no  other  power  upon  earth. 
Consequently,  for  one  bishop  to  attempt  to 
exercise  any  authority  over  another  bishop, 
which  had  not  been  expressly  granted  to 
him  by  canonical  regulation,  was  usurpa- 
tion. And  for  any  power,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, to  thrust  any  bishop  into  a  diocese 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  laity,  was 
also  usurpation. 

When,  therefore,  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
asserted  authority  over  other  bishops,  he 
put  forth  a  claim  which  was  not  only  un- 
authorized, but  at  utter  variance  with  the 
nature  of  the  churoh  itself.  It  was  a 
virtual  abrogation  of  the  EpMcopal  of- 
fioo,  except  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  by 
making  all  other  Inshops  the  dependents 
or  deputies  of  this  one ;  rec^ving  their 
power  from  him  instead  of  Christ,  and 
holding  portions  of  the  Episcopate  under 
him,  instead  of  holding  the  whole  in  com- 
mon with  him,  according  to  the  view  of 
all  primitive  antiquity,  and  the  testimony  of 
Cyprian  and  Jerome  in  particular.  It  was 
a  claim',  too,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
decrees  of  the  early  councils,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Council    of  Nice.     Tha 
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Church  of  Engtand,  thereibre,  at  the  Re- 
IbrraatMHi,  did  no  more  than  cleanse  itself 
from  defilenieiit  and  error,  and  purify  itself 
of  oorrvptioB  and  fidse  doctrine,  restoring 
things  to  their  first  and  primitive  condition. 
In  doing  this  it  also  cast  off  usurpations 
of  the  Piapacy,  rejecting  that  unlawful 
claim  ^  authority  set  up  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  which,  though  submitted  to  in 
4ia3r8  of  igpevanee  and  deirhness,  had  n^ver 
bean  confirmed  by  any  proper  canonical  au- 
thoflfty.  The  Church  of  England,  after  the 
Rdbnnation,  thefe^bre,  was  no  other  than 
th«  old  Calkftic  Chuioh  of  that  country, 
as  it  eousted  in  the  beginning,  with  its 
pnmitife  order  and  wor&p  restored.  It 
wtts  a  ReibrHMition  whieh  tesulled  from 
DPayerM  atiidy  and  carefiil  research. 
Nothing  was  left  to  chance,  nothing  con- 
ceded to  Mssioa,  nothing  rejected  that 
ooold  plead  the  sanction  of  the  Bible  and 
primitive  antiquity,  and  nothing  done  but 
m  accordance  with  the  laws  of  primitire 
Catholicity. 

It  was  this  church,  which  was  planted  by 
small  congregations  here  and  there,  in  the 
then  wilds  of  this  western  continent,  from 
which  the  body  now  known  as  the  /Vo- 
testant  Episcopal  Church  has  its  descent; 
from  which  it  has  received  these  orders, 
and  that  fiuth,  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  her  from  the  apostles.  And  through 
her  we  are  now  able  to  trace  the  list  of  our 
bishops,  duly  ordained  in  regular  succes- 
sion,— a  glorious  line,  reacfa^g  hack  to 
Jerusalem,  and  up  to  Christ.  A  brief  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  history  of  this 
body  is  scrtjjoined. 

From  the  time  when  the  first  congrega- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England  were  set- 
tled in  this  country  in  1607,  up  to  the 
close  of  the  American  Riivolution  in  1783, 
all  the  clergy,  in  all  the  colonies,  were 
regarded  as  under  tiie  supervision  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Thus,  (or  more  than 
ofi#  hundnd  and  seventy  years,  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  this  country 
was  without  any  proper  episcopal  super- 
visioo;  without  and  power  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  authorisEed  to  confer  holy 
orders,  and  without  any  ability  to  admit  to 
the  communion  by  confirmation.  Thus 
shorn  of  its  ordinances,  crippled  in  the 
exercise  of  its  legitimate  functions,  and 
beset  by  haatile  sects  on  every  side,  it  was 


compelled  to  make  its  way  under  every 
possible  discouragement  and  disadvantage. 
But  this  anomalous  state  of  things  was 
not  unobserved,  nor  permitted  to  exist 
without  an  eflR>rt  to  remedy  the  evil.  As 
eariy  as  1688,  in  the  rdgn  of  Charles  I., 
the  Archbishop  of  Cant^lmry  conceived 
the  design  of  sending  a  bishop  to  New 
England,  but  the  troubles  in  Scotland  pre- 
vented its  being  carried  into  efl^.  After 
the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  a  similar 
proposal  was  made  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  a  patent  was  actually  made  out  for 
tm  consecration  of  Dr.  Aksander  Mur- 
ray, Kshop  of  Virginia.  But  the  plan 
was  again  defeated  by  the  accession  of 
diose  to  power,  who  won  for  themselves 
the  inglorious  title  of  the  ^  Cabal  Minis- 
try.** From  that  time  to  the  revolution, 
the  need  and  necessity  of  bishops  in  Ame- 
rica, form  the  continuous  theme  of  every 
pious  and  devoted  missionary  in  the  colo 
sies.  The  Soctettf  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  chartered  1701, 
soon  took  up  the  subject,  and  in  1718, 
seemed  likely  to  accomplish  the  object. 
But  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  frustrated 
(his  plan  also.  Still  the  interest  was  kept 
alive,  and  in  1715  Archbishop  Tenison 
bequeathed  £1000  for  the  support  of 
bishops  in  America.  In  1728,  Rev.  Ro- 
bert WeHon,  and  Rev.  John  Talbot,  were 
consecrated  bishops  for  the  American 
church,  by  the  non-juring  bishops  of  Scot- 
land, and  immediately  came  to  this  country. 
But  the  British  government  would  not  per- 
mit bishops  to  be  ordained  in  England,  nor 
to  officiate  in  the  colonies  when  ordained 
elsewhere,  and  Dr.  Welton  was  ordered  to 
return  immediately  to  England,  and  Mr. 
Talbot  soon  died,  so  that  this  scheme  also 
soon  foiled.  The  subject  was  now  pressed 
anew  at  home,  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
resolved  to  consecrate  Rev.  Mr.  Colebatch, 
his  suffVagan,  to  officiate  in  the  colonies, 
when  he  was  also  forbidden  by  the  court 
authorities  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Still  the 
venerable  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  continued  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
an  American  Episcopate,  seconded  by 
nearly  every  bishop  of  England.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  them  are  Bishops 
Butler  and  Berkley,  and  Archbishops 
Seeker,  Sherlock,  and  Tenick ;  and  at  a 
lalsr  period,  of  Granville  Sharp,  Esq. 
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But  all  was  to  no  purpose.  The  dis- 
senters in  England  and  in  the  Colonies 
were  united,  energetic,  and  active  in  their 
opposition,  while  the  great  mass  of  church- 
men were  either  ignorant  or  indififerent  to 
the  whole  matter,  so  that  the  urgent  pray- 
ers of  the  colonists,  and  the  unceasing 
efibrts  of  the  Episcopal  bench,  were  utterly 
unavailing.  And  it  was  not  until  the  co- 
lonies had  dared  to  assert  and  defend  their 
independence,  that  the  politicians  of  Great 
Britain  could  be  made  to  see  and  feel  that 
these  prayers  and  petitions  were  worthy 
of  their  attention.  Nor  was  this  enough 
to  rouse  them  to  action,  for  when  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Seabury  was  sent  to  England  for 
consecration  as  Bishop  of  Connecticut  in 
1783,  the  bishops  could  not  consecrate  a 
bishop  for  an  independent  country,  without 
a  special  act  of  Parliament  authorizing 
them  to  do  so,  which  permission  Parlia- 
ment would  not  grant.  Dr.  Seabury,  there- 
fore, afler  ten  months  patient  waiting  in 
London,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of 
success,  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Scot- 
land for  consecration,  which  he  there 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining,  the  bishops 
there  not  being  trammelled  by  their  union 
with  the  state,  and  their  consent  having 
already  been  obtained  by  the  zealous  la- 
bors of  Rev.  Dr.  Berkley. 

The  aspect  of  things  was  now  entirely 
changed ;  a  Bishop  was  already  in  Ame- 
rica, without  power  to  continue  the  office, 
derived  from  a  source  which  had  the  un- 
minglcd  hatred  of  most  of  the  British 
politicians;  and  no  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  the  requisite  power  and 
authority  for  the  English  Bishops  to  con- 
secrate Doctors  White  and  Provoost,  and 
afterwards  Dr.  Madison,  for  the  American 
Church.  And  though  Bishop  Seabury 
was  not  permitted  by  divine  Providence 
to  be  present  and  assist  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  but  a  single  Bishop,  yet,  every  Bis- 

j  hop  of  this  church  can  trace  his  succes- 
sion through  him  and  the  Scottish  line, 
and  also  through  Bishop  White,  and  the 

'  English  line. 

1.  vraoiNiA. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made,  and  the  first  church  planted  in  Vir- 
ginia, at  Jamestown,  in  ^607 ;  the  Rev, 


Mr.  Hunt  being  the  Rect<».  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1610,  by  the  Rer.  BIr.  Bucke. 
The  next  year,  (1611)  a  new  paiish  was 
formed  at  Hennco,  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker.  Before  1610,  oCher 
new  parishes  had  been  formed,  siMi  lour 
additional  clergymen  had  come  over.  A 
century  later,  (1722)  there  were  fifty-four 
parishes  in  Virginia,  a  majority  of  which 
were  supplied  with  clergy.  In  1685,  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Blair  came  to  this  colony  as  a 
missionary,  and  in  1660,  he  was  appointed 
commissary  to  the  Bishop  of  Lcndoo,  in 
this  Province ;  an  office  which  he  held 
until  his  death  in  1748.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  Revdutioo, 
there  were  in  this  colony  ninety*five  par- 
ishes, with  one  hundred  and  8ixty4biir 
churches  and  chapels,  and  ninety<4xie 
clergymen.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  were  but  twenty  eight  clergy- 
men there,  laboring  in  only  thiity-siz  par- 
ishes. In  1844,  parishes  were  about 
ninety,  clergy  one  hundred. 


Episcopate. 

OooMentioB.      OooMcralon. 


JMadiMm.    Sept.  19. 1790. 
a.C.lloar^   May  13,1814. 

Wm.  llMd*.  Aof  .  19.  isn. 

Si  JohDf,  rA.B.]Oet.  U,  IBM. 


DM. 
C  J.  Moon, 
.  B.  Fiortvu.  Marek  «.  1B19L 

JohnTlioaM, 

Wm.  Whit*. 
.  J.  H.  Hobarx,      Nor.  11. 

A.  V.  Ortewdd.    ISU. 
I  TImo.  DelKNi. 
>WiUiaa  White. 

J.  H.  Hobart, 

A.V.6ricwold, 
<  R.C.  Moor*. 

JobaCroM, 

T.  C.  Browoell, 

H.  U.  OndMdoak. 
^A.V.GriMMild. 

Wniiam  Meade. 

Levi  S  IvM,  mm 

W.  R.  WhittiaglMaie 


Diocesan  Instiiutums, 

1.  Education  Society  of  Maryland  and' 
Virginia,  1818. 

2.  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  Alexandria,  1831. 

8.  Protestant  Episcopal  Association  for 
the  promotion  of  Christianity,  (Dioceoan 
Missionary  Society,)  1839. 

4.  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  Clergy  nnen,  1 840, 

5.  Episcopal  High  School,  Alexandria, 
1839. 

6.  Fairfax  Institute,  Fairfax. 
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%.  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  DSLAWABE. 

Peniuylvania  was  first  settled  by  the 
Swedes,  in  1636,  who  brought  with  them 
their  own  clergy,  and  who  were  from 
time  to  time  supplied  with  clergy  from 
Sweden.  The  first  church  was  built  in 
1646.  Penn  arrived  in  the  colony,  in 
1660,  and  the  first  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  1685.  Within  a 
few  years  the  remaining  congregations  of 
Swedes,  whose  doctrine  is  Lutheran,  and 
government  Emscopal,  have  united  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  now 
form  one  body.  The  first  Missionary  to 
this  colony  was  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans, 
sent  in  1700,  who  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  over  five  hundred  Quakers  into 
the  church,  within  the  short  space  of  two 
years.  In  1724,  there  were  fifteen  par- 
ishes with  very  decent  churches, — ^most  of 
them  with  parsonages  also.  In  1752, 
there  were  nine  clergy,  and  twenty-seven 
parishes  in  this  colony.  After  the  Revo- 
lution, there  were  but  six  clergymen  and 
fifteen  parishes.  In  1844,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  nine  parishes,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  clergy. 


Epucopate. 


OooMcrfttkm. 


Died. 


Wai.WliH«.     fWb.4,1787. 


a  U.  Onderdonk.  [ Awtot  B 1 
Oct.  95. 1897. 


Contecrator*. 
John  Moore, 
W.  Markbam.    JoW  17. 
Chat.  Mom.  1836, 

John  Hinchdifip, 

>Wfn.  White. 
J.  H.  Hobart,  [Sotpended 
Jaroei  Kemp,  October  SI, 
John  Croet,  1844.1 

.  N.  Bowen. 

>hilander  Chan, 
T.  C.  BrowneU. 
J.  H.  Hopkin*, 
AbNUO  PMtOT,  Sept.  S3. 184S.  I  Q.  W.  Doane. 

8.  A.  MoCoakry. 
A.  Lee. 

CQ.W. 


Diocesan  Institutions. 

1 .  Society  for  the  Adva  neement  of  Ch  ris- 
I  tianity  in  Pennsylvania,  1812. 

2.  Bishop  White  Prayer  Book  Society, 
;  1883. 

8.  Female  Protestant  Episcopal  Prayer 
Book  Society.  The  Prayer  Book  published 
by  this  Society  has  been  made  the  stand- 
ard  by  the  Greneral  Convention. 

4.  Female  Episcopal  Tract  Society, 
1816. 

5.  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  the  wid- 
ows and  children  of  deceased  clergymen. 


6.  Diocesan  Sunday  Sdiool  Union. 

7.  Protestant  Episcopal  Education  So- 
ciety, 1825. 

8.  Academy  of  the  Proteatant  Episco- 
pal Church,  Philadelphia. 

DELAWABB. 

This  colony  originally  belonged  to  the 
same  proprietor  as  Pennsylvania,  and  did 
not  be^me  a  distinct  colony  until  1704. 
The  history  of  the  church  in  the  same,  is 
included  in  that  of  Pennsylvania,  until  the 
Revolution,  when  there  were  eleven  par- 
ishes and  several  clergymen  in  the  colony. 
So  late  as  1817,  there  were  only  two 
clergymen  in  the  Diocese ;  and  the  com- 
municants in  the  Diocese  were  less  than 
250,  so  recently  as  1829.  The  parishes 
in  1844,  were  seventeen;  the  clerg^  ten. 

Episcopate. 

tUbupk         Gooneratioo.         Oooaaenton. 


AlftMl  La«.     Get  IS,  1841. 


I  Alex.  V.  Oriewold, 
R.  C.  Moore, 
Philander  Chaee, 
T.  C.  BrowneU, 
H.  U.  Onderdook. 


Diocesan  Institutions, 
1.  Diocesan  Missionary  Society,  1816. 

8.  MARYLAND. 

This  colony  was  first  settled  in  1688, 
entirely  by  members  of  the  Romish  Com- 
munion. The  first  mention  we  find  of  any 
Protestant  Church  in  the  colony  is  in  1675, 
when  there  were  three  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  there.  In  1692,  the 
colony  was  divided  into  thirty-one  parishes, 
but  the  number  of  the  clergy  was  less  than 
half  that.  In  1696,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bray  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Commissary  for  this  Colony,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1780, 
though  he  had  been  in  England  several 
years  before  this  event.  Among  other 
monuments  of  the  zeal  of  this  devoted 
Missionary,  we  must  mention  the  veneru' 
ble  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  parts.  The  number  of  clergy 
in  1792,  was  thirty-four,  of  parishes,  about 
forty.  In  1 844,  the  number  of  clergy  n^as 
ninety-eight,  of  parishes,  ninety-six. 
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£^pi9CopaU, 


Mtdl»a, 


lEem^    Bepc  1,1811, 


w.M,sui»,  Ofeusi,  isao. 


L  W.  Whiia. 

{  J.H.  Holnrl,  QeUX.imCI, 

(K.C.  Moure. 

t  W.White. 

5  R.  G.  MoMo,      FiflV  W^ 

M[.  II.  Oii(i«rdaak,    li% 

( w.  M*«a«. 

J  A.  V.  ftfi*wfl|d, 
0«rfa  W,  Itaut. 

i>tdceftin  InttituiioHs, 

L  Missionary  Society  or  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  ia  Maryiand,  1816, 

2,  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  clergymen- 

3,  Prayer  Boole,  Homily,  and  Tract 
Society^  1816. 

4,  9t,  James*  College^  Hagerstown, 
1840. 

5,  Sl  Timothy's  Hall,  Catoasville, 

6,  PatopKo  Female  InMitule,  Elicott'a 
Mills, 

4.  MASaACHUSETTS. 

The  first  congrei;;ation  of  churchmen  in 
this  colon Vf  waa  gaibered  in  Boston,  1679, 
but  the  6rst  legal  organization  of  the 
ponsh  took  placCjand  the  firat  missionary 
was  sent  in  1C86.  The  Rev,  Roger  Price 
was  commiasary  to  the  bishop  of  London 
in  this  colony,  for  more  than  twenty  years* 
In  1750,  the  number  of  parishes  was 
twelve,  clergy  ten ;  in  1772,  the  clergy 
were  eleven;  and  in  1792  eleven.  In 
1^44,  the  parishes  were  forty-eighty  clergy 
fifty-eight. 


M^j  7, 1797, 


flapt,  14.  IHM.i 


St  Bui. 


a,  fftrkpi. 


t  W,  WhiiP, 

79.  ProTo«t,nipi,lO„ia0a» 

(  T.  J.  Cl&f fou, 

JW.  Whit*, 
T.  J,  atM«t^    DtH.  A, 
,  A,  1»TH.  ISM, 

I.P.  Mmn. 
.    «  -.  t  W    Whiia. 

A.  V.OrliwwM,  lUy  ».  IIlt.?8,  pfo*o«i.  ftb,  l^im 
i  A.  SvtU. 
(\.  V.GrkvDM. 

Diocesan  InstittUionj. 

1,  Massachusetts   Board  of    Missions, 
1833. 


2.  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  clergymen,  1 840,. 

3.  Tract  Department  of  Convocation, 

A.  SOUTH  CABOLINA- 


The  first  permanent  settfement 
made  in  this  colony  in  1672,  the  arftt 
church  was  buiit  in  1682,  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  Atkin  Williamson,  la  1707, 
there  were  in  this  colony,  three  parishes 
and  three  clergymen.  At  thia  time  the 
Rev,.  Gioar  Johnston  wai  appointed  com* 
jtnissary  to  the  bbbop  of  London,  and  held 
tho  office  until  his  death,  1719,  when  there 
were  ten  clergymen  in  the  colony.  In 
1755,  the  number  was  sixteen ;  in  1792 
fifteen.  In  1644,  there  were  forty<five 
parishes,  and  fifty  clergymen* 


T,DibQfl. 


CfriUiKnlon. 
rw.  Whllfl, 

{W.  Wbiu. 
A.J»rTij.     Avf^l^lilT* 

rw.  Wjiiit. 
iy  ctwi 

Jwn  n,  Vm.i  Q,  W.  tkA», 

tB.A.McC«krr. 

Diocesan  InslUutions^ 

L  Society  for  the  relief  of  aged  and 
infirm  clergymen,. 

2-  Society  for  the  AdmnoemeDt  of 
Chrislianity,  1810. 

3,  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  clergy,  1762, 

4.  Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  S<^ 
cicty,  1821. 

a.  NEW  YORK,  AND  WEHTBRN  NEW 
YORK. 

It  ifl  not  known  that  there  was  an  iadi* 
vidual  in  this  colony  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  until  1693.  In  l«ff7, 
a  parish  was  formed^  and  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Vesey  called  to  the  rectorship.  He  filled 
this  office  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time, 
discharged  the  office  of  commissary  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  In  1752,  thei>D 
were  twenty  pari « he*  and  twelve  clergy^ 
men  in  th«  odonyp    In  1772,  the  number 
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1728y  the  number  of  pexiehee  md  clergy- 
meii  was  three  of  each.  In  176^  the 
parbheB  were  mx^  clergy  five ;  in  1792, 
dorgy,  four.  In  1844,  the  perishes  were 
twenty-one,  the  clergy  twenty-four. 


of  dergy  wm  Meea,  wiili  sighl  ky  ttis» 
skxMuriesasteftehers.  In  1703  the  clergy 
amouBted  to  nineleeB.  This  diocese  was 
divided  into  two  dioeeses  in  1888.  The 
Dumber  of  parishes  in  New  York  in  1844, 
was  one  himdred  and  sixty-four ;  in  West* 
em  New  York  one' hundred  and  nzteen ; 
total  S80.  The  number  of  the  clergy  at 
the  same  time  was,  in  New  York,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight;  in  Western 
New  York,  one  hundred  anid  seven ;  total 
800. 

JBpiioqpaie. 


rJ.Moora, 
IjokaHiM 


MuUmib. 


"TSiS: 


181S. 


iW.WUls, 
T.  J,  ChfS«tU 

mm.     m^  ....  fW.  WWl*. 

Maj  M,  ISUJ  B.  ProfMfl,St|«.  IS,  MD, 

f  A.  Janris, 

f  W.  White,        ■vmimM 
Nor.  l>^ias<  T.  C.  BrowBeO,       Iss.  3, 

1h.  U.  OMterdonk,    lS4f. 

SrW  N  T1    rA.V.6rkwoU, 
TSfr     1  ^  T*  OodeHook, 


8L 

IL 
J. 

HT. 

w.aDi 


JXoeetan  ImiUutims. 

I.  Nnw  YoBK. 

1.  Society  for  the  promotion  of  religion 
and  learning. 

2.  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  widows 
and  children  of  clergymen. 

8.  Protestant  Episcopal  Tract  Society, 
1810. 

4.  New  York  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 
Society,  1800. 

5.  Education  and  Missionary  Society, 
1817. 

6.  St.  Paul's  College,  Flushing. 

2.  WssTSRif  Nsw  York. 

1.  Fund  for  aiding  disabled  clergymen, 
1889. 

2.  Geneva  College,  Geneva,  1825. 

8.  Hobart  Hall  Institute,  Holland  Pa- 
tent, 

7.  RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  finrt  congregation  of  churchmen  in 
this  colony,  was  gathered  in  1699 ;  the 
first  clergyman,  Rev.  Mr.  Hone3rman)  was 
sent  there  as  a  missionary  in  1704.    In 


The  church  in  Rhode  Island  was  vAier 
the  supervision  of  the  first  bishq>  of  Con- 
necticut, until  his  death,  and  aflerwardi 
under  that  of  Massachusetts,  with  which 
it  was  associated  under  the  name  ai  the 
Eastern  Diocese,  until  1842. 


J.RK. 


A^^^U. 


T.C.1 

J.  H.  HmUm. 
O.W.Snt; 
W.R.WlihliHkM 


1.  Missionary    Convocation    of 


Church  in  Rhode  Island,  1888. 

2.  Diocesan    Depository    of  Church 
Books,  1844. 

8.  Diocesan  School,  1844. 

8.  NOKTH  CABOLINA. 


The  first 


j.ai 


"!»?• 


the 


missionary  to  this  colony  B 
was  Rev.  John  Blair,  in  1704.  He  was  | 
for  many  years  the  Bishop  of  London's 
CoDunissary  in  this  colony.  At  an  early 
period,  the  destitution  here  was  so  great, 
that  one  of  the  early  ministers  baptized 
ten  thousand  persons  in  this  colony,  in 
twelve  years.  The  number  of  clergy  in 
1760  was  five;  in  1770  ten;  parishes 
eleven.  The  church  in  this  diocese  was 
so  prostrated  at  the  Revolution,  that  it  did 
not  recover  strength  to  be  received  into 
union  with  the  General  Convention,  until 
1817.  There  were  then  only  three  clergy, 
and  only  five  parishes.  In  1844,  the  par- 
ishes were  forty,  the  clergy  thirty. 

Episcopate. 

OooMeratkM.    Comecrmtori.       nitd. 

Wm,  White, 

.  A.  V.  OrinroM, 

»« M.    *>w_  oA  «■««  J  JiiDM  Kemp,       HAT  S, 

KATtimron,  Stty  s,  IMS.^  j^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Natb,  B(»w«D, 
T.  C,  BruwMll, 
_  Wm,  White, 
Ltvi&Ivw,        8eBCka^l63UH,(J,OiMierd<Nik 
B,  T,  Oodardook. 
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Diocesan  Ifutitutians, 

1.  Episcopal  Bible,  Prayer  Book,  Tract, 
and  Missionary  Society,  1816. 

2.  Committee  for  the  relief  of  disabled 
clergymen,  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  deceased  clergymen. 

3.  Diocesan  Missionary  School,  Valle 
Crucis. 

i.  Episcopal  High  School,  'Raleigh, 
1834. 

5.  St.  Mary'si  Episcopal  Female  High 
School,  Raleigh,  1843. 

9.  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  first  missionary  to  this  colony  was 
Rev.  John  Talbot,  who  was  stationed  here 
in  1705.  Ho  had  previously  traversed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  province  in  com- 
pany with  Rev.  Greorge  Keith.  In  1723 
he  went  to  England,  and  while  there,  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  many  of 
the  clergy,  was  consecrated  bishop  for  the 
American  colonies,  by  the  non-juring 
bishops  of  Scotland.  But  he  died  soon 
af\er  his  return  to  this  country.  In  1752 
the  number  of  parishes  was  sixteen,  of 
clergy  eight ;  in  1770  the  clergy  were  ten, 
in  1792  only  nine;  in  1844  the  parishes 
were  forty-six,  clergy  fifty. 


Episcopate. 


B'uhopi 


CoDMcratiooi.    Coiuecratora. 

!Wni.  White, 
J,  H.  Hobart, 
James  Kemp, 
Wm.  White, 
B.  T.  Gaderdonk, 
Levi  9.  Irm. 


Died. 


Jol 


BIT  3D. 
18S. 


Diocesan  Institutions, 

1.  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  widows 
of  deceased  clergymen. 

2.  Episcopal  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge  and  Piety,  1815. 

3.  Diocesan  Missionary  Fund,  1804. 

4.  Burlington  College,  Burlington,  1846. 

5.  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Green  Bank  Bur- 
lington. 

10.  CONXECTICUT. 

This  Diocese,  though  far  younger  than 
some  of  the  others,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  place  where  the  church  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  native  bom  citizens, 


who  bad  been  educated  in  other  fimns  of 
faith,  but  came  into  the  church  through 
conviction  of  truth  and  duty.  The  first 
trace  of  any  Episcopalians  in  this  coloiiy 
is  about  1707.  In  1706  a  parish  was 
formed,  composed  mostly  of  EngUshmen, 
and  ReV.  Muirson  appointed  miviaiiary. 
But  he  died  before  entering  upon  his  du- 
ties, and  no  clergyman  was  settled  there 
until  1721,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Pioott  was 
sent.  While  there.  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson, 
a  Congregational  Minister  in  West  Haven, 
formed  his  acquaintance,  and  thus  strength* 
ened  the  predilections  he  had  fonned  for 
the  church  ^me  years  before,  from  the 
study  of  the  Prayer  Book.  These  cir- 
cumstances induced  him  to  examine  the 
claims  of  both  bodies,  in  which  the  books 
given  by  bishop  Berkley  to  Yale  College 
aided  very  materially.  The  result  was, 
that  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  together  with 
Mr.  Cutter,  president  of  the  college,  Mr. 
Daniel  Brown,  a  native  of  West  Haven, 
and  a  tutor  in  the  college ;  Mr.  Wetmore, 
a  Congregational  Minister  in  North  Haven, 
resigr^  their  places  and  went  to  England 
for  Orders.  The  discussions  to  which 
these  facts  gave  rise,  resulted  in  bringing 
the  following  persons  into  the  ministry  of 
the  church,  who  had  been  either  ministers, 
or  candidates  for  the  ministry  among  the 
Congregationalists. 

1.  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  West  Haven, 
1723. 

2.  Rev.  Timothv  Cutter,  President  Yale 
College,  1723. 

3.  Rev.  David  Brown,  Tutor,  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1723. 

4.  Rev.  James  Wetmore,  North  Haven, 
1723.  • 

5.  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  Groton,  1732. 

6.  Rev.  Jonathan  Arnold,  West  Haven, 
1730. 

7.  Mr.  Henry  Caner,  New  Haven,  1727. 

8.  Mr.    Isaac   Brown,   West   Haven, 
1732. 

9.  Mr.  Richard  Caner,  New  Haven, 
1736. 

10.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Punderson,  Groton, 
1740. 

11.  Rev.  Richard  Minor,  Monroe,  1742. 

12.  Rev.  Christopher  Newton,  Hunting- 
don, 1740. 

13.  Mr.   Ebenezer    Dibble,  Danbury. 
1742. 
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14.  BIr.  Richard  Mansfield,  New  HaTen, 
1748. 

15.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Learning,  Mddle- 
town,  1748. 

16.  Mr.  Thomas  Badbury  Chandler, 
Woodstock,  1751. 

17.  Mr.  Ichabod  Camp,  Middletown, 
1751. 

Such  an  influx  of  native  citizens  into 
the  ministry  of  the  church,  a  majority  of 
whom  had  been  ministers  among  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  nearly  all  of  whom 
renudned  in  their  native  state,  gave  the 
church  an  impulse  that  nothing  else  could 
impart,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
statistics. 
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Ongj. 

P&rhfaM.  FWmiUet.  BpiMo. 
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1,000 
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17 

31 

8.500 

15.000 

166.000 

1781 

10 

31 
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15,000 

800,000 
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S3 

40 
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80,000 

840,000 
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00 

3.700 

88.800 

850,000 

ISU 
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73 

3.750 

88,500 

860,000 

IttO 

40 

7S 

3.S0O 

88300 

875.000 

1S» 

9 

70 

4.500 

87,000 

a07/X» 

ISM 

8S 

SO 

04U0 

30.000 

310,000 

lBt7 

103 

105 

7.500 

45.000 

380.000 

The  same  causes  which  gave  the  church 
an  impulse  in  this  Diocese,  also  gave  it 
unity  of  sentiment,  and  the  leading  fea- 
tures stamped  upon  the  first  churchmen  of 
this  colony  by  its  learned  and  laborious 
clergy  remain  to  this  day.  And  so  uni- 
versal has  been  ^ts  influence,  that  no  such 
thing  as  a  party  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  church  in  this  Diocese ;  and  the  epi- 
thets of  high  and  low  church,  by  which 
parties  are  oflen  described,  have  never 
been  known  here,  except  as  matters  of 
history.  Brought  into  the  church  through 
conviction  of  duty,  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  this  Diocese  have  ever  remained  true 
to  it,  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  proposition  was  made 
at  the  South  near  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion, to  adopt  a  provisional  organization 
without  the  Episcopacy,  the  clergy  of 
Connecticut  not  only  refused  to  join  in  it, 
but  at  the  very  earliest  possible  moment, 
elected  a  bishop  and  sent  him  to  England 
for  consecration,  as  has  already  been  re- 
lated. And  it  is  in  no  small  degree  owing 
to  the  learning  and  faithfulness  of  Bishop 
Seabury  and  his  clergy,  that  serious  inno- 
vations were  not  made  in  the  book  of 


Common  Prayer ;  and  to  them  we  owe  it, 
that  no  portion  of  that  Catholic  truth, 
which  has  come  down  from  the«  earliest 
ages,  has  been  erased  from  that  book. 

Episcopate. 

lUilwpi.         OoMteratioii.      Cooneratota.       DM. 

as  aMOmrr,       Nor  14, 1781  {  A.  P^trit.     IWb.  85. 1706. 

iJ.  Skiawr. 

rWm.  White. 
A.JarTii,         Oetl8.1707.  .laProTooM.    Ma73,1813. 

?Williaaa  Whita, 
T.CBrowDeD.    Oet87,  1810l{  J.  H.Hobart 

(.A.y.Oriawold. 

Diocestm  JbutUuiians. 

1.  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge,  1816. 

2.  Church  Scholarship  Society,  1827. 
8.  Society  to  provide  for  the  wanto  of 

aged  and  infirm  Clergymen,  1846. 
4.  Episcopal  Academy,  Cheshire,  1794. 
6.  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  1823. 

11.  GEORGIA. 

The  first  missionary  to  this  colony  was 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated founder  of  Methodism.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1738,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  George  Whitfield,  the 
other  father  of  the  Methodist  Societies. 
The  Church  of  England  was  established 
in  Georgia,  at  an  early  period,  but  so  late 
as  1769,  there  were  but  two  churches  in 
the  colony.  It  was  first  admitted  into 
union  with  the  General  Convention  in 
1820,  when  there  were  but  four  parishes. 
In  1844,  the  parishes  were  seventeen, 
clergy  twenty. 

Episcopate. 

Bbbop.  CoaweratkHi.         Conseeratort. 

rWUliam  Meade. 
B.  Elliott,         f^b.  88, 1841 .  i  Levi  8.  f vet. 
(,C.  E.  Gadsden. 

Diocesan  Institutions. 

1.  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  1828. 

2.  Montpelier  Episcopal  Institute,  1840. 

12.  VERMONT. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  planted  in 
this  Diocese  before  the  Revolution,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  endowed  with  Glebes 
bv  the  various  owners  in  the  various  town- 
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ships.  These  lands,  howerer,  weni  sened 
and  confisoated  by  the  cffil  authcyritiesi 
and  not  recovered  to  the  use  of  tiie  chuMh 
until  from  1620  to  IdSO.  About  17M, 
some  of  the  Episcopalians  of  Vermont 
elected  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  then  in  Eng- 
land, Bishop  of  that  Diocese.  He  applied 
to  the  English  Bishops  for  consecration, 
who  declined,  on  the  ground  that  th&n 
were  a  canonical  number  of  Bishops  in 
America,  to  whom  application  should  be 
made.  Accordingly  in  1795,  the  subject 
was  brought  befbfe  the  General  Conven- 
tion, but  the  church  in  Vermont,  not  hav- 
ing been  duly  oiftmiied,  and  not  having 
been  received  into  union  with  the  conven- 
tion, and  there  being  but  one  clergyman 
in  the  state,  the. consecration  was  refused. 
It  was  received  into  union  with  the  Gene- 
ral Convention  in  1811,  but  so  late  as 
1814,  there  was  but  a  single  clergyman 
in.  the  Diocese*  In  1844,  the  parishes 
were  thirty-three,  clergy  twenty-two. 

JE^piscopcUe, 

Bishop.         OoDMentioa.        Otmecratori. 
rWmUini  White, 
J.  H.  Hn*inf,  OM.  SI,  Vm,  <  A.  V.  Orlfii«M, 
(.NathAoM  BowwB. 

Diocesan  InsUtiOion. 

Domestic  Missionary  Society,  before 
1826. 

18.  NDW  HAMPSHIRE. 

A  church  was  established  and  well  en- 
dowed at  Portsmouth,  about  1640,  but  the 
puritans  drove  off  the  minister  and  seised 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  and  it 
was  long  before  any  other  congregation 
was  gathered.  In  1764,  the  church  was 
endowed  in  various  towns  throughout  the 
colony  by  Governor  Wentworth.  But  as 
late  as  1772,  there  were  only  three  par- 
ishes, and  two  clergymen  in  the  province. 
These  lands  have  been  most  of  them  seized 
and  confiscated.  In  1844,  the  parishes 
were  fourteen,  the  clergy  eleven. 

Episcopate, 

Buhop.         GonMcration. 


OooMermtorf. 

f  Philander  Chaw, 

I  T.  C.  Rrownell, 


U  Episcopal  MiBsioDary  Board*  183?. 
2.  Sunday  School  Board,  1827. 

14.MAINB. 

There  has  b^en  onecongregatioo  in  tli» 
Diocese  from  an  eariy  period;  but  the 
church  did  not  receive  a  difltinct  org^niza* 
tion  until  1820,  when  the  state  had  been 
separated  from  Hassachuaetts,  and  erected 
into  a  distinct  jurisdiction.  The  parkftes 
in  1844,  were  six,  clergy  ei^it  It  has 
never  yet  had  a  Bishop  by  iteU^  but  has 
been  under  the  provisional  superviaioQ  of 
the  Bishop  of  some  other  Diocese.  It  has 
a  board  of  missions,  organized  in  1843, 
for  domestic  missionary  purposes. 

15.  OHIO. 

The  church  in  this  Diocese  #aa  ftnl 
orgai||zed  in  1818,  and  admitted  into  unml 
with  the  Gieneral  ConventioD,  in  1820.  £i 
1844  it  had  seventy-eight  parisfaes,  fifijT- 
clergy. 


Carlton  Chaw,    Oct.90.1R44.  {  Beni.  T.  Ondcrdonk. 
I  Iy»vi  a.  I 


.  Ives, 
tB«Rj.B.  Smith. 


!Wai.WMl«, 
JobaCroM. 
C  WniiaA  Whit«. 
O.  F.  BnhrtI*,  OetSl.  18SiL-<  Alas.  V.  Oikwold, 
(.WiUiaaMaada. 

Diocesan  Institutions, 

1.  Domestic  Missionary  Society|1828L 

2.  Theological  Seminairy,  Ganibier, 
1828. 

8.  Kenyofi  College,  GraEmbier,  1828. 
4.  Pf^ratory  IMiod,  Oambier,  WW, 

le.  MISSISSIPPI 

The  first  Episcopal  Clergyman  who 
preached  in  this  Diocese  was  Rev.  Jasies 
Pilwar,  in  1822.  It  was  admitted  into 
union  with  the  General  Conventioa  in 
1826,  when  it  had  ^^e  clergymeny  and  as 
many  parishes.  In  1844  the  number  of 
clergy  was  fifleen,  of  parishes  about 
twenty.  No  Bishop  has  yet  been  conse- 
crated for  this  Diocese.  It  has  a  Diocesan 
school  for  boys ;  St.  Thomas's  Hall  Holly 
Springs,  1842. 
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17.  MICHIGAN. 

The  first  congregation  of  Churchmen 
in  this  Diocese  was  gathered  at  Detroit  in 
1823;  the  first  missionary,  Rev.  R.  H. 
Cadle,  preached  here  in  1826.  The  Dio- 
cese was  admitted  into  union  with  the 
General  Convention  in  1832.  Parishes 
in  1844,  thirty -one;  clergy  twenty-five. 
Its  Bishop  is  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Allen 
McCoskry,  consecrated  July  7,  1836,  hy 
Right  Rev.  Bishops  Henry  IF.  Underdonk, 
Gr^rge  W.  Doane,and  Jackson  Kemper. 

Its  JDioceian  JfutUutian  is  a  Dkx^esan 
Missionary  Society. 

18.  TENNESSEE. 

This  Diocese  was  admitted  into  union 
with  the  General  Convention  in  1829, 
having  then  four  parishes  and  three  clergy. 
In  1644,  the  parishes  were  thirteen,  the 
clergy  thirteen.  Its  Bishop  is  Right  Rev. 
James  Hervey  Otey,  consecrated  January 
14,  1834,  hy  Right  Rev.  Bishops  William 
White,  Henry  U.  Onderdonk,  Benjamin  T. 
Onderdonk,  and  George  W.  Doane. 

Its  Diocesan  histittUions  are  a  Mission- 
ary and  Education  Society ;  Mercer  Hall, 
Columbia ;  and  Columbia  Hall ;  at  the  same 
place. 

19.  KENTUCKY. 

This  Diocese  was  admitted  into  union 
with  the  General  Convention  in  1832, 
having  then  three  parishes  and  three 
clerg}'.  In  1844  the  parishes  were  seven- 
teen, tils  clergy  twenty-three.  Its  Bishop 
is  Right  Rev.  Benjamin  Bosworth  Smith, 
consecrated  October  31,  1832,  by  Right 
i'  Rev.  Bishops  William  White,  Thomas  C. 
Brownell,  and  Henry  U.  Onderdonk. 

Its  Diocesan  Institutions  are  a  Mission- 
ary and  Education  Society,  a  Diocesan 
Sunday  School  Society,  a  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Shelby  College.   ' 


90.  ALABAMA. 

This  Diocese  was  admitted  into  union 
with  the  General   Convention   in  1832, 

:  having  four  parishes,  and  three  clergy- 

I  men.     In  1844  the  parishes  were  twenty  ; 

!  clergy  fourteen.     Its  Bishop  is  Right  Rev. 

•  Nicholas  Hawner  Cobbs,  consecrated  Oc- 
tober 20,  1844,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishops 


Philander  Chase,  William  Meade,  Charles 
P.  Mcllvaine,  Greorge  W.  Doane,  and 
James  Hervey  Otey. 

It  has  a  Diocesan  Missionary  Society, 
and  a  Female  Institute  at  Tuscaloosa. 

il.  ILLINOIS. 

This  Diocese  was  received  into  the 
union  in  1835,  the  parishes  numbering 
six ;  the  clergy  seven.  In  1844,  the  par- 
ishes were  twenty ;  the  clergy  nineteen. 

Its  Diocesan  Institutions  are  Jubilee 
College  and  Theological  Seminary.  Its 
Bishop  is  Right  Rev.  Philander  Chase, 
consecrated  for  Ohio,  but  who  subae* 
quently  removed  to  this  Diocese. 

S9.  LOUISIANA. 

This  Diocese  was  received  into  the 
union  in  1838,  having  three  parishes,  and 
two  clergy.  In  1844,  the  parishes  were 
ten ;  the  clergy  eleven.  Its  Bishop  is  Right 
Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  consecrated  December 
9,  1838,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishops  William 
Meade,  Benjamin  B.  Smith,  Charles  P. 
Mcllvaine,  and  James  H.  Otey. 

It  has  a  Diocesan  Missionary  Society. 

M.  INDIANA. 

This  Diocese  was  received  into  the 
union  in  1838,  having  twelve  parishes,  and 
nine  clergy.  In  1844  the  parishes  were 
twenty-two ;  clergy  fourteen.  It  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Right  Rev,  Jackson 
Kemper,  Missionary  Bishop ;  consecrated 
September  25,  1835,  by  Right  Rev. 
Bishops  William  White,  Richard  C. 
Moore,  Philander  Chase,  Henry  U.  On- 
derdonk, Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  Ben- 
jamin B.  Smith,  and  George  W.  Doane. 

24.  FLORIDA. 

This  Diocese  was  received  into  the 
union  in  1838,  having  ten  parishes  and 
six  clergymen.  In  1844  the  parishes 
were  nine ;  clergy  seven. 

35.  MISSOURI. 

This  Diocese  was  received  into  union  in 
1841.     In  1844  it  had  nine  organized  par- 
ishes, beside  several  Missionary  Stations, 
I  with  twelve  clergy.     Its  Bishop  is  Right 
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Rev.  Cicero  Stephens  Hawks,  consecrated 
October  20,  1944,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishops 
Philander  Chase,  Jackson  Kemper,  Samuel 
A.  McCoskry,  Leonidas  Polk,  and  William 
H.  De  Lancey. 

Beside  these,  there  are  belonging  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Mission- 
ary Diocese  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  the 
North  Western  Territory,  having  in  1844, 
fifteen  clergy,  under  the  charge  of  Right 
Rev.  Jackson  Kemper;  and  the  Diocese 
of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  with  six  clergy 
in  1844,  under  the  charge  of  Right  Rev. 
Gfeorge  Washington  Freeman,  consecrated 
October  26, 1844,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishops 
Philander  Chase,  Jackson  Kemper,  Leo- 
nidas Polk,  and  Alfred  Lee.  Also  Right 
Rev.  William  Jones  Boone,  Bishop  of 
Amoy,  China,  consecrated  October  20, 
1844,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishops  Philander 
Chase,  William  Meade,  Levi  Silliman 
Ives,  George  W.  Doane,  and  James  Her- 
vey  Otey ;  and  Right  Rev.  Horatio  South- 

Ste,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  consecrated 
^tober  26, 1844,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishops 


Philander  Chase,  William  R.  Whitting- , 
ham,  Stephen  Elliott,  John  Johns,  and 
J.  P.  K.  Hanshaw. 

In  addition  to  the  Diooesan  Institutions  | 
already  described,  there  are  the  fblbwing 
General  Institutions  established  by  the  Ge- 
neral Convention : 

1.  The  General  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York  City,  established  1817. 

2.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  of  the  Genetal  Convention,  1 820 ; 
re-<»gim2ed  1885,  upon  the  principle,  that  j 
the  ChMTch  is  the  great  Jmftionafy  Sih 
ciety  €f  the  umrld^  and  every  hapUzed 
christian  a  member  cfit. 

(1)  Domestic  Department,  1846,  two 
Misqonary  Bishops,  and  one  hundred  and 
five  missionaries. 

(2)  Foreign  Department,  1846,  two 
Missionary  Bishops,  thirteen  missionBiiet, 
and  twenty*two  assLttants. 

8.  General  Protestant  Episoopal  Sunday 
School  Union,  1826. 
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BY  RE\.  W.  W.  ORWIG,  AND  IMPROVED  BY  REV.  A.  BTTINGER, 

irsw  BttLDr,  VHioir  couittt,  rurntTLTAiriA. 


This  Christian  denomination  took  its 
rise  about  the  year  1800,  in  one  of  the 
middle  free  States  of  An.^rica;  at  finrt 
they  were  called  the  Albrights,  ( Albrechts- 
leute,)  probably  oi\  account  of  Jacob  Al- 
bright having  been,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
tho  instrun>ent  of  their  solemnly  uniting 
thenselves  for  the  service  of  Almighty 
(rod.  About  the  year,  1790,  Jacob  Al- 
bright became  the  happy  subject  of  the 


awakening  influences  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
and  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
sinful  state  and  of  the  truth ;  and  aOer  a 
long  and  very  severo  struggle,  he  received  J 
at  last,  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  thr  re- 
mission of  his  sins  and  the  spirit  of  nrlop- 
tion.     In  this  state  he  spent  several  yoars 
in  the  service  of  God ;  and,  at  the  reiquest  || 
of  his  fellow-Christians,  he  at  sundry  times  J 
spake  publicly  a  word  of  exhortation,  'I 


JT  if  iU[.  't  \  M   rijiti  ".:     ■     r.  *  ;  J.4 
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which  did  not  remain  fruitless.  In  the 
year  1796,  ader  a  very  severe  conflict 
respecting  his  call  to  the  ministry,  he  com- 
menced travelling  through  the  country, 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
him  crucified,  to  his  fellow-men^  and  the 
Lord  owned  and  richly  blessed  his  labors,  i 
nnd  gave  him  many  souls  for  his  recom- 
|)cnsc.  Having  now  continually  a  feeling 
and  tender  regard  for  the  Germans  of  this 
country,  as  among  them  true  Christianity 
was  at. that  time  at  a  very  low  ebb  and 
almost  entirely  extirpated:  he  united  him- 
self in  the  year  1800,  with  a  number  of 
persons,  who  by  his  preaching  had  been 
awakened  and  converted  to  God,  into  a 
Christian  society.  This  is  the  origin  of 
tlie  Evangelical  Association.  In  the  year 
1803,  this  society  resolved  upon  introduc- 
ing and  instituting  among,  and  for,  them- 
selves an  ecclesiastical  regulation.  Jacob 
Albright  was  therefore  elected  as  the  pre- 
siding  elder  among  them,  and  duly  con- 
firmed by  the  other  preachers,  and  by 
their  laying  on  of  hands  ordained,  so  as  to 
authorize  him  to  perform  all  transactions 
that  are  necessary  for  a  Christian  society, 
and  becoming  to  an  evangelical  preacher. 
They  unanimously  chose  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures for  their  guide  in  faith  and  action, 
and  formed  their  church  discipline  accord- 
ingly, as  any  one  may  see,  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  investigate  and  examine  the 
same.  At  first,  indeed,  when  their  prin- 
ciples and  design  were  not  yet  much 
known,  this  denomination  met  with  consi- 
derable opposition  and  suffered  much  per- 
secution ;  it,  however,  spread  more  and 
more  till  to  the  present  time,  but  more 
especially  during  the  last  ten  years.  At 
present  (1843,)  their  number  is  near  15,000 
communicants,  and  between  two  and  three 
hundred  preachers,  of  whom  there  are 
above  one  hundred  travelling  preachers. 
Hitherto  they  have  confined  their  labors 
chiefly  to  the  German  population  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas,  and  have 
for  some  time  past  been  very  successful  in 
their  missions  omong  the  emigrated  Ger* 
mans  in  the  western  States,  and  in  several 
of  the  principal  seaports  Y)f  this  country.* 


GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  this  Association  is  > 
Episcopal.  The  Bishops  are  elected  quad- 
rennially by  the  General  Conference,  and 
are  amenable  to  that  body  for  their  official 
conduct.  It  is  their  duty  alternately  to 
travel  through  the  whole  connection,  to 
superintend  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
afiains  of  the  church,  and  to  preside  in  the 
Annual  and  General  Conferences.  It  de- 
volves upon  the  Bishop  who  presides  at  a 
yearly  conference,  with  the  aid  of  the  pre- 
siding elders  belonging  to  the  same,  to  as- 
sign to  the  preachers  their  respective  fields 
of  labor. 

The  special  duty  of  a  presiding  elder  is 
to  travel  over  the  whole  bounds  of  his  dis- 
trict, hold  stated  quarterly  meetings,  pre- 
side at  local  and  quarterly  conferences 
and  to  superintend  all  the  churches  within 
the  limits  of  his  district.  Preachers  in 
charge  of  circuits  and  stations  have  the 
superintendance  of  their  respective  spheres 
of  labor.  Beside  preaching,  they  are  to 
attend  the  formation  of  classes,  direct  and 
superintend  the  elections  of  leaders  and 
exhorters,  receive,  put  back  on  trial,  and 
expel  members,  as  cases  may  require. 


A  CURSORY  VIEW  OP  THE  EXTENT 

OF  THIS  society; 

This  branch  of  Christ's  Church  is  now 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  extends  over  several  districts 
of  Upper  Canada.  They  have  four  An- 
nual Conferences,  upwards  of  150  tra- 
velling preachers,  and  from  6  to  700  local 
preachers.  The  number  of  communicants 
cannot  now  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  may 
be  estimated  at  about  20,000. 

SALARIES  OF  PREACHERS. 

The  amount  allowed  to  travelling 
preachers  is  one  hundred  dollars  annually, 
;  beside  his  travellinir  expenses  ;  if  married, 
,  an  equal  sum  for  his  wife,  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  each  child  under  fourteen 
veors  of  oce.  But  as  these  allowances 
principally  depend  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, they  hove  as  yet  in  no  case  reached 


;i 


•  Since  the  above  was  written,  they  have 
tnmed  iheir  auention  somewhat  more  to  Eng- 
lish preaching,  and  on  several  of  their  circuits. 


I  Iheir  exercises  are  almost  exclusively  con- 
I  dncted  in  that  language. 
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the  amount  specified.  The  ordinary  method 
of  raising  these  salaries  is  by  holding  quar- 
terly  collections  in  the  difierent  claines,  in 
which  it  is  expected  that  every  member 
will  contribute  more  or  less  according  to 
his  or  her  ability.  .Beside  this  there  are 
public  collections  taken  up  at  quarterly 
and  other  protracted  meetings;  and  this 
together  with  so  much  of  the  avails  of  the 
Book  concern  and  Charter  Fund,  as  is 
left  after  supplying  the  wants  of  superan- 
nuated and  womout  preachers,  their  widows 
and  children  is  divided  among  the  several 
claimants. 

FUNDS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Beside  that  which  is  drawn  forth  from 
the  people  by  spontaneous  contributions, 
the  funds  of  the  church  consist  in  the 
avails  of  the  Book  concern  and  the  Char- 
ter Fund ;  the  former  is  located  at  New 
Berlin,  Union  county,  Pennsylvania ;  and 
the  latter,  called  the  ''  Charitable  Society 
of  the  Evangelical  Association,"  at  Orwigs- 
burg,  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania. 
The  annual  income  of  those  two  institu- 
tions is  not  exactly  known  to  the  writer ; 
but  that  of  the  Book  concern  alone  varies 
from  91800  to  abo«t  (2200  a  year. 
This  amount  is  equally  divided  among  four 
annual  conferences,  and  applied  first  to 
the  support  of  the  superannuated  and  worn- 
out  preachers,  their  widows  and  orphans ; 
and  the  balance,  if  any,  to  the  stipends  of 
the  travelling  and  laboring  ministry. 

BOOK  CONCERN. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  a  spacious  and 
convenient  place  was  purchased  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  printing  establish- 
ment and  book  bindery,  the  former  build- 
ing  being  too  concise  for  the  amount  of 
work  required  to  be  done.  This  establish- 
ment, which  under  the  cx)ntrol  of  the  Grene- 
ral  Conference,  and  managed  by  an  exe- 
cutive committee  appointed  by  that  body, 
is  rendering  very  important  service  to  the 
church.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  useful 
books,  mostly  German,  they  publish  a  Grcr- 
man  religious  newspaper,  of^  which  nearly 
4000  copies  are  issued  semi-monthly ;  and 
an  English  periodical  is  now  under  con- 
templation. 


EDUCATION. 

As  to  literary  institutions,  the  Society 
as  yet  claim  none  as  their  own.  The  fact 
that  the  venerable  founder  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Association,  and  his  coadjutors, 
were  not  scientific  men,  and  others  being 
subsequently  admitted  into  the  ministry 
without  special  literary  qualifications, 
whose  labors  nevertheless  were  abun- 
dantly blessed,  which  created  in  the  minds 
of  the  major  part  of  the  ministry  and 
membership  a  considerable  degree  of 
apathy  or  indifference  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  the  first  actual  ef&rt  that  was 
made  toward  an  advancement  in  this  res- 
pect, was  that  of  the  West  Pennsylvania 
Conference,  forming  themselves  into  an 
Education  Society,  in  1846,  the  object  of 
which,  is,  in  the  first  place  to  procure  a 
library  for  the  use  of  the  preachers,  and 
of  assisting  pious  young  men,  who  appear 
to  be  destined  for  the  ministry,  and  not 
being  in  the  possession  of  means  them- 
selves, to  procure  an  adequate  share  of 
literary  qualification  for  the  work. 

Sabbath  Schools,  Temperance,  Mission- 
ary causes,  &c.,  are  unanimously  fostered 
and  liberally  supported  by  the  Society; 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  same  is 
greatly  owing  to  its  Sabbath  Schools  and 
Domestic  Missions. 

The  following  is  a  compend  of  their 
unanimous  doctrine  and  confession  of  faith. 


ARTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

L  Of  the  Holy  THnity,— There  is  but 
one  only,  true  and  living  God,  an  eternal 
Being,  a  Spirit  without  a  body,  indivisible, 
infinite,  mighty,  wise,  and  good,  the  crea- 
tor and  preserver  of  all  things,  visible  and 
invisible.  And  in  this  Godhead  there  is 
a  trinity,  of  one  substance  and  power,  and 
co-eternal ;  namely,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

11.  Concerning  tJie  Word^  or  Son  of 
God^  icho  became  Man. — The  Son,  who 
is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  eternal  and 
true  God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  j 
took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  ! 
blessed  Virgin,  so  that  both  nntures,  the  | 
divine  and  the  human,  arc  porfectly  and  j 
inseparably  joined  together  in  him  (as  in  ' 
one  person ;)  therefore,  he  is  Christ  (the  . 
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anointed)  very  God  and  very  man,  even 
he,  who  suflered,  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  justice  of 
the  eternal  Father  with  ua,  and  to  present 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  both  our  original 
and  actual  sins. 

III.  Of  Christ's  Resurrectum.—TWi^ 
Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  the  dead, 
and  reassumed  his  body,  with  all  things 
appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man's 
nature,  and  thus  in  the  same  body  he  as- 
cended into  heaven,  and  sitteth  there  until 
he  return  again,  at  the  last  day,  to  judge 
all  men. 

IV.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost.— Th^  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  is  the  true  and  eternal  God,  of  one 
substance,  majesty  and  glory,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

V.  The  Sufficiency  cf  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures for  our  Instruction  to  SahnUion, — 
The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  decree  of 
God,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know  for  our  salvation ;  so  that  whatso- 
ever is  not  contained  therein,  nor  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  enjoined  on 
any  to  believe  y  an  article  of  faith,  nor 
as  a  doctrine  essential  to  salvation. 

By  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  understand 
those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  which  the  church  at  all  times 
indubiously  received  as  such. 

VI.  Concerning  the  Old  Testament, — 
The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  not  con- 
trary  to  each  other ;  in  both,  as  well  in 
the  Old  as  in  the  New  Testament,  ever- 
lasting life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ, 
being  both  God  and  man,  and  the  only 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Where- 
fore, they  are  not  to  be  heard,  who  teach 
that  the  fathers  of  the  ancient  covenant 
had  grounded  their  expectations  on  tran- 
sitory promises  only.  Though  the  law 
given  from  God  by  Moses,  touching  cere- 
monies and  rites,  doth  not  bind  Christians, 
by  any  means,  nor  ought  the  civil  pre- . 
cepts  thereof  of  necessity  be  received  in 
any  commonwealth :  yet,  notwithstanding, 
no  Christian  is  free  from  the  obedience  of 
the  ten  commandments,  which  are  also 
called  the  moral  law. 

VII.  Cf  Oripinal  Sin, — Original  sin 
consisteth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam 
(as  some  falsely  pretend ;)  but  it  is  that 
corruption  of  the  human  imture,  in  which 


every  of&pring  of  Adam  appears  in  this 
world— a  corruption,  whereby  man  is  very 
far  gone  from  original  righteousneia,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  is  of  his  own  nature  in- 
clined to  evil,  and  that  continually. 

VIII.  OfJF^  ITiff.— The  condition  of 
man  aAer  and  since  the  &11  of  Adam  is  so 
wretched,  that  we  cannot  turn  unto  God 
by  the  simple  powers  of  nature,;  and  hence 
we  cannot  by  our  own  natural  strength  do 
any  good  works,  pleasing  and  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God,  without  the  grace  of 
God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  and  influen- 
cing us  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
working  with  us,  when  we  luive  that  good 
will. 

IX.  Ofthe  Justification  cf  Man.— Vfe 
arc  never  accounted  righteous  before  God 
on  account  of  our  works  or  merits;  but  it 
is  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ,  and  by  faith  in  his 
name,  that  we  are  justified.  Wherefore, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  full  of  comfort. 

X.  Of  Good  Works.— Thmgh  good 
works  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow 
justification,  whilst  they  have  not  the  vir- 
tue to  put  away  our  sins,  nor  to  avert  the 
judgment,  or  endure  the  severity  of  God's 
justice :  yet  they  are  pleasing  and  accept- 
able to  God  in  Christ,  if  they  spring  out 
of  a  true  and  living  faith,  insomuch,  that 
by  them  living  faith  may  be  as  evidently 
known,  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit. 

XI.  Cf  Sin  after  Justification. — Not 
every  sin  willing^  committed  afler  justifi- 
cation is,  therefore,  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  unpardonable.  They 
cannot  all  be  precluded  from  repentance 
who  fall  in  sin  af\er  justification,  nor  their 
acceptance  straightway  denied  them.  Afler 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  may 
so  happen,  that  we  may  depart  from  grace, 
and  fall  into  sin ;  and,  we  may  even  thus 
arise  again  by  the  grace  of  God  and  amend 
our  lives.  And,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of 
those  is  to  be  rejected,  who  say,  they  can 
no  more  fall  into  sin  as  long  as  they  live 
here,  or  who  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness 
to  such  as  do  truly  repent. 

XII.  Cf  the  Church. — The  visible 
Church  of  Christ  is  the  community  of 
true  believers,  among  whom  the  word  of 
God  is  preached  in  its  purity,  and  the 
means  of  grace  are  duly  administered,  ac- 


cording  to  Chrisf  s  own  appointment  in  all 
those  things,  so  far  as  they  are  requisite, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  ordinances  of 
Christ. 

XIII.  OfqwtkingintheOcmgregaUon 
in  such  a  Tongue  cu  the  Beople  may  wn- 
dersUuuL — ^Puhlic  prayers  in  the  church, 
and  the  lAinistering  of  baptism  and  of  the 
Lord*s  Supper  in  a  tongue  not  understood 
by  the  people,  are  matters  plainly  repug- 
nant to  the  word  of  Grod,  and  the  custom 
of  the  primitive  church. 

XIV.  OfBapUsm  and  the  LmnTs  Sup- 
per, — ^Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
ordained  by  Christ,  are  not  only  given 
pledges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  pro- 
fession, but  they  are  much  more  certain 
signs  of  grace  and  God's  good  will  towards 
us,  by  which  he  works  invisibly  in  us, 
quickens  and  also  strengthens  and  confirms 
our  faith  in  him. 

Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
not  ordained  by  Christ  that  we  should 
abuse  them ;  but  that  we  should  duly  use 
them.  And  in  such  onlvi  as  worthily  re- 
ceive the  same,  they  produce  a  wholesome 
an  1  efToctual  power ;  but  such,  as  receive 
them  unworthily,  purchase  to  themselves 
damnation,  as  Paul  saith. 

XV.  QT  Baptism. — Baptism  is  not 
merely  a  token  of  a  Christian  profession, 
whereby  Christians  are  distinguished  from 
others,  and  whereby  they  obligate  them- 
selves to  observe  every  Christian  duty; 
but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  internal  ablution, 
renovatk>n,  or  the  new  birth. 

XVI.  Of  the  I/>^s  Supper.^The 
Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  merely  a  token 
of  love  and  union,  that  Christians  ought 
to  have  among  themselves  and  one  towards 
another ;  but  it  is  much  more,  a  mystery 
or  a  representation  of  our  redemption  by 
the  sufi^rings  and  death  of  Christ ;  inso- 
much, that  such  as  rightly,  and  worthily, 
and  faithfully  receive  the  same,  partake  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  faith,  as 
the  imparting  means,  not  in  a  bodily  but 
in  a  spiritual  manner,  in  eating  the  broken 
bread  and  in  drinking  the  blessed  cup, 
which  is  handed  them.  Transubstantia- 
tion,  or  the  changing  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  cannot  be  supported 
by  Holy  Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the 
plain  words  of  the  Scriptures. 


XVII.  Of  the  only  Oblation  ^  Christy 
finished  upon  the  Cross,-^The  o6iering 
which  was  once  made  by  ChrisI  oo  the 
cross,  is  that  perAxst  redemption,  propitia- 
tion and  satisfaction,  for  all  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  both  original  and  actual,  so 
that  there  is  no  other  satisfaction  required 
but  that  alone. 

XVIIL  Of  Church  Rites  and  Cerema- 
nies, — ^It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  that 
ceremonies  and  rites  should  in  all  places 
be  the  same,  or  C3uictly  alike ;  for  they 
have  always  been  different,  and  may  ^be 
changed  according  to  the  diversity  of 
countries,  times  and  national  manners^ 
provided,  that  nothing  be  introduced  con- 
trary to  God's  ordinances.  Whosoever, 
through  his  private  judgment,  willingly 
and  purposely  doth  break  the  ordinances, 
ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  church  to  which 
he  belongs,  (if  they  are  not  repliant  to 
the  word  of  Grod,  and  are  ordained  by 
proper  authority,)  ought  to  be  rebuked 
openly,  as  one  that  ofiendeth  against  the 
order  of  the  church,  and  woundeth'  the 
consciences  of  the  weaker  brethren,  in 
order  that  others  may  be  deterred  from 
similar  audacity. 

Every  particular  church  has  the  privi- 
lege to  introduce,  change,  and  abolish  rites 
ami  ceremonies ;  yet  so,  that  all  ibing^ 
may  be  done  to  edification. 

XIX.  Of  the  Rulers  ff  the  United 
States  of  America. — ^The  President,  Con- 
gress, the  General  Assemblies,  the  Gover- 
nors, and  the  Councils  of  State,  as  the 
ckkgates  of  the  people^  according  to  the 
regulatk>n  and  transfer  of  power,  made  to 
them  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  constitutions  of  their 
respective  states,  are  the  rulers  of,  and  in 
the  United  States.  And  these  states  are 
a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  whk;h 
is  and  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any 
foreign  jurisdiction :  though  we  believe 
that  wars  and  bloodshed  are  not  agreeable 
with  the  gospel  and  spirit  of  Christ. 

XX.  Chncerning  the  Christian's  tern* 
pored  property. — ^The  temporal  property 
of  Christians  must  not  he  considered  ns 
common,  in  regard  to  the  right,  title  nnrj 
possession  of  the  same,  as  some  do  vainly 
pretend ;  but  as  lawful  possessions.  Not. 
withstanding,  every  one  ought,  of  the 
things  he  possesseth,  to  give  to  the  poor 
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and  needy,  and  to  manifest  Christian  bve 
and  liberality  towards  them. 

XXI.  Of  the  kut  Judgment  and  GW< 
rigJiteous  Sentence  cf  Retoards  and  Pun^ 
ishmenU. — We  belicye  that  Jesus  Christ 
will  come  in  the  last  day,  to  judge  all 
mankind  by  a  righteous  judgment ;  that 
God  will  give  unto  the  faithful,  elect  and 
godly,  eternal  life  and  happiness,  everlast- 
ing rest,  peace  and  joy  without  end.  But 
God  will  bid  the  impenitent  and  ungodly, 
depart  to  the  devil  and  his  angels,  to  en- 
dure everlasting  damnation,  punishment 
and  pain,  torment  and  misery.  Therefore 
we  are  not  to  concede  to  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  maintain  that  devils  and  ungodly 
men  will  not  have  to  sufier  eternal  punish- 
ment and  torment 


Q9NFERENCE& 

Their  conferences  are :  first,  a  quarter- 
ly ;  second,  an  annual ;  and  third,  a  gene- 
ral conference.  The  first  takes  place  on 
eveiy  circuit  at  the  quarterly  meetings; 
the  second  once  a  year  in  every  confer- 
ence district,  and  the  third  every  four  years 


in  the  district  of  the  whole  society,  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  is  called  the  gen««l 
conference.  The  members  of  the  quarterly 
conference  are  all  the  class-leaders,  ex- 
horters,  travelling  and  k)cal  preachen, 
residing  or  stationed  in  the  circuit  of  said 
quarterly  conference.  SThe  members  of 
the  annual  conferences  are  all  the  travel- 
ling preachers,  and  such  as  have  travelled, 
and  who  by  ordination  stand  in  full  con- 
nexion with  the  ministry.  The  general 
conference  consists  of  delegates  who  are 
elected  of  every  annual  conference  every 
fourth  year,  one  for  every  four  members 
of  her  own  body.  There  is  in  addition  to 
these  another  annual  oonferenoe  i^ipointed 
for  the  local  preachers  on  eveiy  circuit, 
where  several  <^  them  reside;  but  these 
are  destined  principally  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  character  and  conduct  of  nid 
preachers,  in  order  to  save  time  at  the  an- 
nual confcNrencesof  the  travelling  ministry. 
Arrangement  if  the  Societiy.  —  The 
whole  society  is  divided  into  conference 
districts,  the  ccmference  districts  into 
smaller  districts,  these  into  circuits,  and 
the  circuits  into  classes. 
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THE  FRIENDS  OR  QUAKERS. 


BY  THOMAS  EVANS,  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  religious  Society  of  Friends,  com- 
monly called  Quakers,  is  a  body  of  Chris- 
tian professors,  which  arose  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  ministry  of  Gwrge  Fox  was 
chiefly  instrumental,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  in  convincing  those  who  joined 
him  of  those  Christian  principles  and  tes- 
timonies which  distinguish  the  society ;  and 


his  pious  labors  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  their  establishment  as  an  organ- 
ize body,  having  a  regular  form  of  church 
government  and  discipline. 

This  devoted  servant  of  Christ  was  bom 
at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year 
1624,  and  was  carefully  educated  by  his 
parents  in  the  Episcopal  mode  of  worship. 
He  appears  to  have  led  a  religious  life 


from  his  childhood^  and  to  have  been 
deeply  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.  Amid  a  high  profession  of  religion, 
jl  then  generally  prevalent,  he  observed 
|j  among  the  people  much  vain  and  trifling 
|!  conversation  and  conduct,  as  well  as  sordid 
earthly-mindedness,both  which  he  believed 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  Christian  life. 
This  brought  great  trouble  upon  his  mind, 
clearly  perceiving  that  the  profession  in 
which  he  had  been  educated  did  not  give 
to  its  adherents  that  victory  over  sin  which 
the  gospel  enjoins,  and  which  his  soul 
panted  afler.  He  withdrew  from  his  former 
associates,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in 
retirement, — reading  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  endeavoring  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  for 
the  revelation  6f  his  Spirit,  to  enable  him 
rightly  to  understand  the  truths  of  the 
gospel. 

In  this  state  of  reverent  dependence 
upon  the  Fountain  of  saving  knowledge, 
his  mind  was  enlightened  to  see  into  the 
spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and 
to  detect  many  errors  which  had  crept 
into  the  professing  Christian  church.  In 
the  year  1647,  he  commenced  his  labors 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  travelling  ex- 
tensively through  England,  generally  on 
foot ;  and,  from  a  conviction  that  it  was 
contrary  to  Christ's  positive  command,  he 
refused  to  receive  any  compensation  for 
preaching,  defraying  his  expenses  out  of 
his  own  slender  means.  The  unction  from 
on  high,  which  attended  his  ministry,  car- 
ried conviction  to  the  hearts  of  many  of 
his  hearers ;  and  his  fervent  disinterested 
labors  were  crowned  with  such  success, 
that  in  a  few  years  a  large  body  of  persons 
had  embraced  the  Christian  principles 
which  he  promulgated. 

The  civil  and  religious  commotions 
which  prevailed  in  England  about  this  pe- 
riod, doubtless  prepared  the  way  for  the 
more  rapid  spread  of  gospel  truth.  The 
fetters,  in  which  priestcrafl  had  long  held 
the  human  mind,  were  beginning  to  be 
loosened;  the  dependence  of  man  upon 
his  fellow-man,  in  matters  of  religion,  was 
shaken,  and  many  sincere  souls,  panting 
afler  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  God, 
and  a  dominion'over  their  sinful  appetites 
and  passions,  which  they  could  not  obtain 
by  the  most  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
oeremonies  of  religion,  were  earnestly  in- 


quiring, **'  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  T** 
The  message  of  George  Fox  appears  to 
have  been,  mainly,  to  direct  the  people  to 
Christ  Jesus,  the  great  Shephierd  sad 
Bishop  of  souls,  who  died  for  them,  sad 
had  sent  his  spirit  or  light  into  their  heaits, 
to  instruct  and  guide  them  in  the  things 
pertaining  to  life  and  salvation. 

To  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus,  in  the  con- 
science, he  endeavored  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  all,  as  that  by  which  sin  was  mani- 
fested and  reproved,  duty  unfolded,  and 
ability  given  to  run  with  alacrity  and  joy 
in  the  way  of  God's  commandments.  The 
preaching  of  this  doctrine  was  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  to  many  longing  souls,  who 
eagerly  embraced  it,  as  that  for  which 
they  had  been  seeking;  and,  as  they 
walked  in  this  divine  light,  they  expe- 
rienced a  growth  in  grace  and  in  Christian 
knowledge,  and  gradually  came  to  be  es- 
tablished as  pillars  in  the  house  of  God. 

Many  of  these,  before  they  joined  with 
George  Fox,  had  been  highly  esteemed  in 
the  various  religious  societies  of  the  day,  | 
for  their  distinguished  piety  and  expe-  j 
rienoe,  being  punctual  in  the  perfbrmanoe  \ 
of  all  their  religious  duties,  and  regular  in  1 
partaking  of  what  are  termed  ^'  the  ordi- 1 
nances."    But,  notwithstanding  they  en- 1 
deavored  to  be  faithful  to  the  degree  of  t 
knowledge  they  had  received,  their  minds  I 
were  not  yet  at  rest.     They  did  not  wit-  j 
ness  that  redemption  from  sin,  and  that 
establishment   in   the  truth,  which  they 
read  of  in  the  Bible  as  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  Christians ;  and  hence,  they  were 
induced  to  believe  that  there  was  a  purer 
and  more  spiritual  way  than  they  had  yet 
found.     They   felt  that   they  needed   to 
know  more  of  the  power  of  Christ  Jesos 
in  their  own  hearts,  making  them  new 
creatures,   bruising   Satan,  and    putting 
him  under  their  fecty  and  renewing  their  j 
souls  up  into  the  divine  image  which  was 
lost  in  Adam's  fall,  and  sanctifyini;  thorn 
wholly,  in  body,  soul  and  spirit,  throut^h 
the  inward  operations  of  tlie  Holy  Ghne^t 
and  fire. 

Great  were  their  conflicts  and  eamcsf 
their  prayers,  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  this  blessed  experience;  but  looking 
without,  instead  of  having  their  attention 
turned  within,  they  missed  the  object  of 
(heir  search.  They  frequented  the  prench- 
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ing  of  the  ixxMt  eminent  ministers ;  s|)ent 
much  time  in  reading  the  holy  scriptures, 
in  lasting,  meditation  and  prayer,  and  in- 
creased the  strictness  of  their  lives  and 
religious  performances;  hut  still  they 
were  not  wholly  freed  from  the  dominion 
of  sin. 

Some,  after  wearying  themselves  with 
the  multitude  and  severity  of  their  duties, 
without  fidding  the  expected  benefit  from 
them,  separated  from  all  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship then  practised,  and  sat  down  together, 
waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and  earnestly 
looking  and  praying  for  the  full  manifesta- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  and  power  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

In  this  humble,  seeking  state,  the  Lord 
was  graciously  pleased  to  meet  with  them ; 
sometimes  without  any  instrumental  means, 
at  others,  through  the  living  ministry  of 
Greoi^  Fox  or  other  anointed  servants, 
who  were  prepared  and  sent  forth  to  preach 
the  gospel.  Then  they  were  brought  to 
sec  that  that,  which  made  them  uneasy  in 
the  midst  of  their  high  profession  and 
manifold  observances,  and  raised  fervent 
hrcathings  after  the  God  of  their  lives, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  striving  with  them  in 
order  to  bring  them  out  fully  from  under 
the  bondage  of  sin,  into  the  glorious  lib- 
erty of  the  children  of  God. 

They  were  brought  to  see  that  they  had 
been  resting  too  much  in  a  mere  historical 
belief  of  the  blessed  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  birth,  life,  miracles,  sufferings, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  mediation, 
intercession,  atonement  and  divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus;  but  had  not  sufficiently  looked 
for,  and  abode  under,  the  heart-changing 
and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
or  Comforter;  to  seal  those  precious 
truths  on  the  understanding,  and  give  to 
each  one  a  living  and  practical  interest  in 
them ;  so  that  they  might  really  know 
Christ  to  be  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer, 
and  that  he  had,  indeed,  come  into  their 
hearts  and  set  up  his  righteous  govern- 
ment there. 

This  was  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  to 
their  souls ;  and,  as  they  attended  in  sim- 
ple obedience  to  the  discoveries  of  this  di- 
vine light,  they  were  gradually  led  to  see 
farther  into  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel 
dispensation.    The  change  which  it  made 
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in  their  views  was  great,  and  many  and 
deep  were  their  seafchings  of  heart,  trying 
"  the  fleece  both  wet  and  dry,"  ere  they 
yielded ;  lest  they  should  be  mistaken  and 
put  the  workings  of  their  own  imagina- 
tion for  the  unfoldings  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ ;  but  as  they  patiently  abode  under 
its  enlightening  operations,  every  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removed,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  speak  from  joyful  experience 
of  that  which  they  had  seen,  and  tasted, 
and  handled  of  the  good  word  of  life. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  doctrines 
preached  by  George  Fox,  was  surprising ; 
and,  among  those  who  embraced  them, 
were  persons  of  the  best  families  in  the 
kingdom ;  several  priests  of  the  Episcopal 
denomination  and  ministers  of  other  socie* 
ties  ;  besides,  many  other  learned  and  sub- 
stantial men.  A  large  number  of  ministers, 
both  men  and  women,  were  soon  raised 
up  in  the  infant  society,  who  travelled 
abroad,  as  they  believed  themselves  di- 
vinely called,  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  strengthening  and  comfort- 
ing the  newly  convinced.  In  a  few  years 
meetings  were  settled  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  persecution  to  which 
the  society  was  subjected,  by  which  thou- 
sands were  locked  up  in  jails  and  dun- 
geons, and  deprived  of  nearly  all  their 
property,  besides  being  subjected  to  bar- 
barous personal  abuse ;  its  members  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  manifested  a  zeal 
and  devotedness  which  excited  the  admi- 
ration even  of  their  persecutors.  Their 
sufferings  seemed  only  to  animate  them 
with  fresh  ardor,  and  to  unite  them  more 
closely  together  in  the  bond  of  gospel  fel- 
lowship. Instmccs  occurred  where  all 
the  parents  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
the  children  continued  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings, unawed  by  the  threats  of  the  officers, 
or  the  cruel  whippings  which  some  of  them 
suffered. 

As  early  as  the  year  1655,  some  minis- 
ters travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  meetings  of  Friends  were  soon  af\er 
settled  in  Holland  and  other  places ; — 
some  travelled  into  Asia,  some  were  car- 
ried to  Africa ;  and  several  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  Inquisitions  of  Rome, 
Malta,  and  in  Hungary.  About  the  same 
period  the  first  Friends  arrived  in  America, 
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:ir  the  port  of  Boston,  and  commenced 
their  religious  labors  among  the  people, 
iiiiuiy  of  whom  embraced  the  doctrines 
which  they  heard.  The  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion,  from  which  Friends  had  suffered  so 
deeply  in  England,  made  its  appearance 
in  America  with  increased  virulence  and 
cruelty,  inflicting  upon  the  peaceable  Qua- 
kers various  punishments ;  and  finally  put 
four  of  them  to  death  by  the  gallows. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  they  had 
to  encounter,  the  principles  of  Friends 
continued  to  spread  in  America;  many 
eminent  ministers,  actuated  by  the  love  of 
the  gospel  and  a  sense  of  religious  duty, 
came  over  and  travelled  through  the  coun- 
try ;  others,  removed  thither  and  settled  ; 
—and  in  1682,  a  large  number,  under  the 
patronage  of  William  Penn,  came  into  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  founded 
that  flourishing  colony.  At  that  time, 
meetings  were  settled  along  the  Atlantic 
provinces,  from  North  Carolina  as  far  as 
Boston  in  New  England ;  and,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  largest  body  of  Friends  is  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States. 

When  we  consider  the  great  numbers 
who  joined  the  society  ;  that,  without  any 
formal  admission,  all  those  who  embraced 
the  principles  of  Friends  and  attended 
their  meetings  were  considered  members, 
as  well  as  their  children,  and  of  course, 
the  body  in  some  measure  implicated  in 
the  consistency  of  their  conduct ;  the  nu- 
merous meetings  which  were  settled,  and 
the  wide  extent  of  country  which  they 
embraced  ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  society  would  have  b^n  im- 
perfect, without  some  system  of  church 
government  by  which  the  conduct  of  the 
members  might  be  inspected  and  re- 
strained. 

The  enlightened  and  comprehensive 
mind  of  Grcorge  Fox  was  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving the  necessity  for  this ;  and  he 
early  began  to  make  arrangements  for 
carrying  it  into  practice.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus, 
which  had  so  clearly  unfolded  to  him  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel  in 
their  true  spiritual  character,  he  com- 
menced the  arduous  work  of  establishing 
mnetin<^  for  discipline ;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  had  the  satisfaction  to  sec  hia  labor 
and  concern  crowned  with  success,  both 


in  England  and  America.  Under  the  in* 
fluence  of  that  Christian  love  which 
warmed  his  heart  toward  the  whole  human 
family,  but  which  more  especially  flowed 
toward  the  household  of  faith,  he  was  very 
tender  of  the  poor,  and  carefUl  to  see  that 
their  necessities  were  duly  supplied.  This 
principle  has  ever  since  characterized  the 
society,  which  cheerfully  supports  its  own 
poor,  besides  contributing  its  share  to  the 
public  burdens.  The  first  objects  lo  which 
the  attention  of  these  meetings  was  directed 
were  the  care  of  the  poor  and  destitute, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  want  by  perK- 
cution,  or  other  causes ;  the  manner  of 
accomplishing  marriages ;  the  registry  of 
births  and  d^ths  ;  the  education  and  ap- 
prenticing of  children;  the  granting  of 
suitable  certificates  of  unity  and  approba- 
tion to  ministers  who  travelled  abroad^  and 
the  preservation  of  an  account  of  the  suf- 
ferings sustained  by  Friends  in  support  of 
their  religious  principles  and  testinnonies. 

It  also  became  necessary  to  establish  regu- 
lations for  preserving  the  members  in  a  line 
of  conduct  consistent  with  their  profession. 
In  this  imperfect  state  of  being,  we  are  in- 
structed from  the  highest  authority,  that 
oflences  must  needs  come ;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  either  that  the  offender 
must  be  cut  off  from  the  church,  or  that 
the  reproach  of  his  misconduct  should  be 
visited  upon  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
longs. If  in  pursuance  of  those  Christian 
means  laid  down  in  the  gospel,  he  is 
brought  to  acknowledge  and  sincerely  con- 
demn his  error,  a  brother  is  gained ;  the 
church  is  freed  from  reproach  by  his  re- 
pentance and  amendment  of  life;  and 
thus  the  highest  aim  of  all  disciplinary 
regulations  is  attained.  Where  these 
efibcts,  however,  do  not  result  from  the 
Christian  care  of  the  church ;  it  becomes 
its  duty  to  testify  against  the  disorderly 
conduct  of  the  offender,  and  to  declare 
that  he  has  separated  himself  from  its  fel- 
lowship, and  is  no  longer  a  member 
thereof.  The  views  of  George  Fox  on 
this  subject  were  nnarked  by  that  simplicity 
and  scriptural  soundness  which  distin- 
guished his  whole  character. 

He  considered  the  church  as  a  harmo- 
nious and  compact  body,  mode  up  of  living 
members,  having  gifls  differing  according 
to  the  measure  of  grace  received,  yet  mil 
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dependent  one  upon  another,  and  each, 
even  the  weakest  and  lowest,  having  his 
proper  place  and  service.  As  the  very 
design  of  religious  society  is  the  preserva- 
tion, comfort  and  edification  of  the  mem- 
hers,  and  as  all  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  these  great  ends ;  he 
considered  every  faithful  member  reli- 
I  giously  bound  to  contribnte  according  to 
his  capacity  toward  their  attainment.  The 
words  of  our  Lord  fbmish  a  short  but 
comprehensive  description  of  the  order 
instituted  by  Him  for  the  government  of 
His  church :  **  If  thy  brotlwr  shall  tres- 
pass against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone.  If  he  shall 
hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 
But  if  he  will  not  h^r  thee,  then  take 
with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  he 
shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  to  the 
church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican." 

Here  is  no  limitation  of  this  Christian 
care  to  ministers  or  any  other  class  ;  but 
any  brother,  who  sees  another  oflcnding, 
is  to  admonish  him  in  love  for  his  good. 
The  language  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
respecting  the  authority  of  his  church ; 
and  his  being  in  the  midst  of  it  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties,  is  very  clear  and 
comprehensive :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  ye 
shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven.  Again  I  say  unto  you,  that  if 
two  of  you  shall  a^rce  on  earth,  as  touch- 
ing anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  For  where  two  or  three  are 
lathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  them.'' 

The  doctrine  of  the  immediate  presence 
of  Christ  with  his  church,  whether  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  or 
(or  the  transaction  of  its  disciplinary  af- 
fnirs,  is  the  foundation  of  all  its  authority. 
!♦  was  on  this  ground  that  George  Fox  so 
'>'>on  exhorted  his  fellow-believers  to  hold 
tlioir  moctini^  in  the  power  of  the  Liord; 
nil  wnitins:  and  striving  to  know  Christ 
Jesus  brought  into  dominion  in  their  own 
hearts,  and  his  Spirit  leading  and  guiding 


them  in  their  services,  that  so  his  living 
presence  might  be  ielt  to  preside  over  their 
assemblies.  In  a  church  thus  gathered, 
we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  gracious  Head 
condescends  to  be  in  the  midst,  qualifying 
the  members  to  worship  the  Father  of 
spirits,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  or  enduing 
them  with  wisdom  rightly  to  manage  the 
business  which  may  engage  their  attention. 
Nor  can  we  question  that  so  far  as  they  are 
careful  to  act  in  his  wisdom  and  under  his 
direction,  their  conclusions,  being  in  con- 
formity with  his  will,  have  his  authority  for 
their  sanction  and  support. 

The  discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
established  m  conformity  with  these  views, 
embraces  four  grades  of  meetings,  con- 
nected with,  and  dependent  upon,  each 
other.  First,  the  preparative  meetings 
receive  and  prepare  the  business  for  the 
monthly  meetings,  which  are  composed 
of  one  or  more  preparative  meetings,  and 
rank  next  in  order  above  them  ;  in  these 
the  executive  department  of  the  discipline 
is  chiefly  lodged.  The  third  grade  in- 
cludes quarterly  meetings,  which  consist 
of  several  monthly  meetings,  and  exercise 
a  supervisory  care  over  them,  examine 
into  their  condition,  and  advise  or  assist 
them  as  occasion  may  require; — and 
lastly,  the  yeariy  meeting,  which  includes 
the  whole,  possesses  exclusively  the  legis- 
lative power,  and  annually  investigates 
the  state  of  the  whole  body,  which  is 
brought  before  it  by  answers  to  queries, 
addressed  to  the  subordinate  meetings. 

In  each  preparative  meeting  there  are 
usually  two  or  more  Friends  of  each  sex, 
appointed  as  overseers  of  the  flock,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of  any  im- 
proper conduct  in  the  members,  and  en- 
deavor by  tender  and  affectionate  labor  to 
convince  the  offender,  and  bring  him  to 
such  a  sense  of  his  fault  as  may  lead  to 
sincere  repentance  and  amendment.  Vio- 
lations of  the  discipline  by  members  are 
reported  by  the  overseers  to  the  prepara- 
tive meetings ;  and  from  thence,  if  deemed 
necessary,  to  the  monthly  meeting,  where 
a  committee  is  usually  appointed  to  en- 
deavor to  convince  and  reclaim  the  delin- 
quent ;  and  if  this  desirable  result  is  not 
produced,  a  minute  is  made  declaring  the 
disunitv  of  the  meeting  with  his  conduct 
and  with  bim,  until  he  is  brought  to  a 
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sense  of  his  error,  and  condemns  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  From  the  decision 
of  a  monthly  meeting,  the  disowned  per- 
son has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarterly 
meeting,  and  if  that  gives  a  judgment 
against  him,  he  may  carry  his  case  to  the 
yearly  meeting  also,  where  it  is  finally 
determined.  The  women  have  also  over- 
seers, appointed  to  extend  Christian  care 
and  advice  to  their  own  sex ;  and  like- 
wise preparative,  monthly,  quarterly,  and 
yearly  meetings,  in  which  they  transact 
such  business  as  relates  to  the  good  order 
and  preservation  of  their  members ;  but 
they  take  no  part  in  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society ;  and  in  difficult 
cases,  or  those  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance, they  generally  obtain  the  judg- 
ment of  the  men's  meetings. 

There  are  also  distinct  meetings  for  the 
care  and  help  of  the  ministry,  composed 
of  ministers  and  elders,  the  latter  being 
prudent  and  solid  members,  chosen  spe- 
cially to  watch  over  the  ministers  for 
their  good,  and  to  admonish  or  advise 
them  for  their  help.  In  these  meetings 
the  men  and  women  meet  together ;  they 
are  called  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders, 
and  are  divided  into  preparative,  quarterly, 
and  yearly. 

There  arc  at  present  in  the  society  ten 
yearly  meetings  of  Friends,  viz.,  London 
and  Dublin,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
New  England,  held  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island ;  New  York,  held  in  that  city  ; 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  held  in 
Philadelphia ;  Maryland,  held  in  Balti- 
more; Virginia,  held  in  that  state,  at 
Cedar  Creek  and  Sumerton,  alternately ; 
North  Carolina,  held  ^  at  New  Garden  in 
that  state ;  Ohio,  held  at  Mount  Pleasant ; 
and  Indiana,  held  at  Richmond  in  Wayne 
county.  These  include  an  aggregate  of 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fif\y  thousand  members. 

The  doctrines  of  the  society  may  be 
']  briefly  stated  as  follows.  They  believe 
in  one  only  wise,  omnipotent,  and  ever- 
lastinj^  God,  the  creator  and  upholder  of 
nil  things,  visible  and  invisible;  and  in 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all 
things,  the  mediator  between  Grod  and 
man ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  pro- 
reedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  one 
God    blessed   for    ever.     In    expressing 


their  views  relative  to  the  awftd  and  mys- 
terious doctrine  of  ^'  the  Three  that  beai- 
record  in  heaven,**  they  have  carefully^ 
avoided  the  use  of  unscriptural  terms,  in — 
vented  to  define  Him  who  is  undefinuble^ 
and  have  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  8afe^ 
and  simple  language  of  Holy  scripture,  as 
contained  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18-10,  6(C. 

They  own  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  beloved  and  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     In  him  we 
have  redemption,  through  his  Uood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  who  is  the  ez« 
press  image  of  the  invisible  Grod,  the  first 
born  of  every  creature,  by  whom  &U  thinga 
were  created  that  are  in  heaven  or  in  earth, 
visible  and    invisible,   whether  they  be 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities  or  pow- 
ers.    They  also  believe  that  he  was  made 
a  sacrifice  (or  sin,  who  knew  no  sin,  nei- 
ther was  guile  found  in  his  mouth ;  that 
he  was  crucified  for  mankind,  in  the  flesh, 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  ;  that  be 
was  buried  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  i 
by  the  power  of  the  Father,  for  our  justi-  I 
fication,  and  that  he  ascended  up  into  hea-  ' 
ven,  and  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  i 
God,  our  holy  mediator,  advocate,  and  in-  . 
terccssor.     They  believe  that  he  alone  is  j 
the  redeemer  and  saviour  of  man,  the  , 
captain  of  salvation,  who  saves  from  sin  >. 
as  well   as  from  hell  and  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  destroys  the  works  of  the  devil. 
He  is  the  Seed  of  the  woman  that  bruises 
the  serpent^s  head,  even  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last. 
He  is,  as  the  scriptures  of  truth  say  of 
him,  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  justifica^ 
tion,  and  redemption ;    neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other,  for  there  is  no 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  may  be  saved. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  uniformly 
declared  their  belief  in  the  divinity  and 
manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  that  he  was 
both  true  God  and  perfect  man,  and  that 
his  sacrifice  of  himself  upon  the  cross  was 
a  propitiation  and  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  remission 
of  sins  which  any  partake  of,  is  only  in, 
and  by  virtue  of,  that  most  satisfactory 
sacrifice,  and  no  otherwise. 

Friends  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  comforter,  the  promise  of  the  Father 
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whom  Christ  declared  he  would  send  in 
feis  name,  to  lead  and  guide  his  followers 
nto  all  truth,  to  teach  them  all  things, 
ind  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
srance.  A  manifestation  of  this  Spirit 
iiey  believe  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
irithal;  that  it  convicts  for  sin,  and,  as 
ittended  to,  gives  power  to  the  soul  to 
3fvercome  and  forsake  it ;  it  opens  to  the 
miDd  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  enables 
it  savingly  to  understand  the  truths  re- 
corded in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  gives 
it  the  living,  practical,  and  heartfelt  expe- 
lieDoe  of  those  things  which  pertain  to  its 
everlasting  welfare.  They  believe  that 
the  saving  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ 
cannot  be  attained  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  revelation  of  this  spirit ; — for  the 
ipostle  says,  *'What  man  knoweth  the 
tilings  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man 
irhich  is  in  him  7  Even  so  the  things  of 
Sod  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  spirit  of 
Gkid.  Now  we  have  received  not  the 
ipirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is 
it  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things 
rhich  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God."  If 
iherefore  the  things  which  properly  ap- 
lertain  to  man  cannot  be  discerned  by 
my  lower  principle  than  the  spirit  of 
nan :  those  things,  which  properly  relate 
x>  God  and  Christ,  cannot  lie  known  by 
inypower  inferior  to  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  believe  that  man  was  created  in 
tlie  image  of  God,  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  divine  law,  and  of  holding  com- 
munion with  his  Maker.  Through  trans- 
gression he  fell  from  this  blessed  state, 
ind  lost  the  heavenly  image.  His  pos- 
terity come  into  the  world  in  the  image 
of  the  earthly  man ;  and,  until  renewed 
by  the  quickening  and  regenerating  power 
of  the  heavenly  man,  Christ  Jesus,  mani- 
fested in  the  soul,  they  are  fallen,  degene- 
rated, and  dead  to  the  divine  life  in  which 
Adam  originally  stood,  and  are  subject  to 
the  power,  nature  and  seed  of  the  serpent ; 
and  not  only  their  words  and  deeds,  but 
their  imaginations,  are  evil  perpetually  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Man,  therefore,  in  this 
state  can  know  nothing  aright  concerning 
God;  his  thoughts  and  conceptions  of 
spiritual  things,  until  he  is  disjoined  from 
this  evil  sec^d,  and  united  to  the  divine 
light,  Christ  Jesus,  are  unprofitable  to 
himself  and  to  others. 


But  while  it  entertrins  these  views  of 
the  lost  and  undone  condition  of  man  in 
the  fall,  the  society  does  not  believe  that 
mankind  are  punishable  for  Adam's  sin, 
or  that  we  partake  of  his  guilt,  until  we 
make  it  our  own  by  transgression  of  the 
divine  law. 

But  Grod,  who  out  of  his  infinite  love 
sent  his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into 
the  world  to  taste  death  for  every  man, 
hath  granted  to  all  men,  of  whatever  na- 
tion or  country,  a  day  or  time  of  visitation, 
during  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death, 
and  be  saved.  For  this  end  he  hath  com- 
municated to  every  man  a  measure  of  the 
light  of  his  own  Son,  a  measure  of  grace 
or  the  Holy  Spirit — ^by  which  he  invites, 
calls,  exhorts,  and  strives  with  every  man, 
in  order  to  save  him ;  which  light  or  grace, 
as  it  is  received  and  not  resisted,  works 
the  salvation  of  all,  even  of  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  Adam's  fall,  and  of  the  death 
and  sufierings  of  Christ ;  both  by  bringing 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  own  misery,  and 
to  be  sharers  in  the  sufierings  of  Christ, 
inwardly ;  and  by  making  them  partakers 
of  his  resurrection,  in  becoming  holy, 
pure  and  righteous,  and  recovered  out  of 
their  sins.  By  which  also  are  saved  they 
that  have  the  knowledge  of  Christ  out- 
wardly, in  that  it  opens  their  understand- 
ings rightly  to  use  and  apply  the.  things 
delivered  in  the  scriptures,  and  to  receive 
the  saving  use  of  them.  But  this  Holy 
Spirit,  or  light  of  Christ,  may  be  resisted 
and  rejected ;  in  which  then,  God  is  said 
to  be  resisted  and  pressed  down,  and 
Christ  to  be  again  crucified  and  put  to 
open  shame ;  and  to  those  who  thus  resist 
and  refuse  him,  he  becomes  their  condem- 
nation. 

As  many  as  resist  not  the  light  of 
Christ  Jesus,  but  receive  and  walk  therein, 
it  becomes  in  them  a  holy,  pure  and  spir- 
itual birth,  bringing  forth  holiness,  right- 
eousness and  purity,  and  all  those  other 
blessed  fruits  which  arc  acceptable  to  God, 
by  which  holy  birth,  viz.:  Jesus  Christ 
formed  within  us,  and  working  his  works 
in  us,  as  we  are  sanctified,  so  we  arc  jus- 
tified in  the  sight  of  God ;  accordins:  to 
the  apostle's  words ;  "  But  ye  arc  washed, 
but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
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Spirit  of  our  Grod.'*  Therefore,  it  is  not 
by  our  works  wrought  in  our  will,  nor 
yet  by  good  works  considered  as  of  them- 
selves, that  we  are  justified,  but  by  Christ j 
w  ho  is  both  the  gifl  and  the  giver,  and 
r^ic  cause  producing  the  efllects  in  us.  As 
he  hath  reconciled  us  while  we  were  ene- 
mies, so  doth  he  also,  in  his  wisdom,  save 
and  justify  us  ader  this  manner ;  as  saith 
the  same  apostle  elsewhere :  "  Not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have 
done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved 
us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  he 
shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Saviour,  that  being  justified 
by  his  grace,  we  should  be  made  heirs  ac- 
cording to  the  hope  of  eternal  life."  We 
renounce  all  natural  power  and  ability  in 
ourselves,  to  bring  us  out  of  our  lost  and 
fallen  condition  and  first  nature,  and  con- 
fess that  as  of  ourselves  we  are  able  to 
do  nothing  that  is  good,  so  neither  can 
we  procure  remission  of  sins  or  justifica- 
tion by  any  act  of  our  own,  so  as  to  merit 
it,  or  to  draw  it  as  a  debt  from  Grod  due 
to  us ;  but  we  acknowledge  all  to  be  of 
and  from  his  love,  which  is  the  original 
and  fundamental  cause  of  our  acceptance. 
God  manifested  his  love  toward  us,  in  the 
sending  of  his  beloved  son,  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  into  the  world,  who  gave  him- 
self an  offering  for  us  and  a  sacrifice  to 
God,  for  a  sweet  smelling  savor;  and 
having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of 
the  cross,  that  he  might  reconcile  us  unto 
himself,  and  by  the  eternal  Spirit,  oflered 
himself  without  spot  unto  God,  he  suffered 
for  our  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
he  might  bring  us  unto  God. 

In  a  word,  if  justification  be  considered 
in  its  full  and  just  latitude,  neither  Christ's 
work  without  us,  in  the  prepared  body, 
nor  his  work  within  us,  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
is  to  be  excluded;  for  both  have  their 
place  and  service  in  our  complete  justifi- 
cation. By  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  without  us,  we,  truly  repenting  and 
iK'liovinej,  are,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
justified  from  the  imputation  of  sins  and 
irnnsirressions  that  are  past,  as  though 
they  had  never  been  committed ;  and  by 
the  mighty  work  of  Christ  within  us,  the 
power,  nature  and  habits  of  sin  are  de- 
stroyed ;  that,  as  sin  once  reigned  unto 


death,  even  ao  now  grace  reigneth,  through 
righteousness,  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesui 
Christ  our  Lord.  All  this  is  efiec^,  not 
by  a  bare  or  naked  act  of  fiuth,  separate 
from  obedience,  but  in  the  obedienoe  of 
faith ;  Christ  being  the  author  of  eternal 
salvation  to  none  but  those  that  obey  him. 
The  Society  of  Friends  believes  that 
there  will  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked;  the  one  to 
eternal  life  and  blessedness,  and  the  other 
to  everlasting  misery  and  torment ;  agree- 
ably to  Matt.  XXV.  31 — 46,  John  ▼.  25— 
80,  1  Cor.  XV.  12—58.  That  God  will 
judge  the  world  by  that  Man  whom  he 
hath  ordained,  even  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord, 
who  will  render  unto  every  man  according 
to  his  works;  to  them,  who  by  patient 
continuing  in  well-doing  during  this  life 
seek  for  glory  and  honor,  immortality  and 
eternal  life ;  but  unto  the  contentious  and 
disobedient,  who  obey  not  the  truth,  but 
obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every 
soul  of  man  that  sinneth,  for  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons. 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends  has 
always  believed  that  the  holy  scriptures 
were  written  by  divine  inspiration,  and 
contain  a  declaration  of  all  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  and  principles  relating  to 
eternal  life  and  salvation,  and  that  what- 
soever doctrine  or  practice  is  contrary  to 
them,  is  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  erro- 
neous ;  that  they  are  a  declaration  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  God,  in  and  to  the  seve- 
ral ages  in  which  they  were  written,  and 
are  obligatory  on  us,  and  are  to  be  read, 
believed  and  fulfilled  by  the  assistance  of^ 
divine  grace.  Though  it  does  not  call 
them  "  the  Word  of  God,"  believing  that 
epithet  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  yet  it  believes  them  to  be  the  words 
of  God,  written  by  holy  men  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  they  were 
written  for  our  learning,  that  we,  through 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures, 
might  have  hope ;  and  that  they  arc  able 
to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  fnith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  looks  up  ^n 
them  as  the  only  fit  outward  judge  and 
test  of  controversies  among  Christians, 
and  is  very  willing  that  all  its  doctrines 
I  and  practices  should  be  tried  by  them, 
I  freely  admitting  that  whatsoever  any  do. 
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MeteDdiDg  to  the  spirit,  which  is  contrary 
m  the  acriptuiesy  be  ooodemned  as  a  deiu- 
HOD  of  the  devil. 

As  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  so 
:1iere  is  but  one  baptism,  of  which  the 
water  baptism  of  John  was  a  figure.  The 
baptism  which  belongs  to  the  gospel,  the 
Gfociety  of  Friends  believes,  is  *'  not  the 
potting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  Grod, 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.*'  This 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  can  only  be 

Eluced  by  the  purifying  operation  of  the 
y  Spirit,  transforming  and  renewing 
the  heart,  and  bringing  the  will  into  con- 
Ibnnity  to  the  divine  will.  The  distinc- 
tioa  between  Christ's  baptism  and  that  of 
water  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  John :  *'  I 
indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repent* 
anoe,  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  migh- 
tier than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
lo  bear,  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ohoat  and  fire,  whose  fan  is  in  his  hund, 
and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor  and 
gather  his  wheat  into  the  gamer,  but  he 
will  bam  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable 
fire.** 

In  conformity  with  this  declaration,  the 
society  holds  that  the  baptism  which  now 
saves  is  inward  and  spiritual;  that  true 
Christians  are  '*  baptized  by  one  Spirit 
into  one  body;"  that  '*as  many  as  are 
baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ ;" 
and  that  *'  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is 
a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed 
away,  behold  all  things  are  become  new, 
and  all  things  of  God." 

Respecting  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Liord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Society  of  Friends  believes,  that  it  is  in- 
ward and  spiritual — a  real  participation  of 
his  divine  nature  through  faith  in  him,  and 
obedience  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  which  the  soul  is  enabled  daily  to  feed 
upon  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  crucified 
and  risen  Liord,  and  is  thus  nourished 
and  strengthened.  Of  this  spiritual  com- 
munion, the  breaking  of  bread  and  drink- 
ing of  wine  by  our  Saviour  with  his  disci- 
ples was  figurative ;  the  true  Christian  sup- 
per being  that  set  forth  in  the  Revelations  : 
**  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock : 
if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him  and  will  sup 
with  him,  and  he  with  me." 


As  the  Lord  Jesus  declared,  ^  Without 
me,  ye  can  do  nothing,"  the  Society  of 
Friends  holds  the  doctrine  thaUman  can 
do  nothing  that  tends  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  his  own  salvation  without  the  imme- 
diate assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ; 
and  that  this  aid  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  performance  of  the  highest  act  of 
which  he  is  capable,  even  the  worship  of 
the  Almighty.  This  worship  must  be  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;  an  intercourse  between 
the  soul  and  its  great  Creator,  which  is  not 
dependant  upon,  or  necessarily  connected 
with,  any  thing  which  one  man  can  do  for 
another.  It  is  the  practice  therefore  of  the 
society  to  sit  down  in  solemn  silence  to 
worship  God ;  that  each  one  may  be  en- 
gaged to  gather  inward  to  the  gift  of  divine 
grace,  in  order  to  experience  ability  reve- 
rently to  wait  upon  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  to  offer  unto  him  through  Christ  Jesus 
our  holy  Mediator,  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing 
in  his  sight,  whether  it  be,  in  silent  mental 
adoration,  the  secret  breathing  of  the  soul 
unto  him,  the  public  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
or  vocal  prayer  or  thanksgiving.  Those, 
who  are*  thus  gathered,  are  the  true  wor- 
shippers, <<  who  worship  Grod  in  the  spirit, 
rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  flesh." 

In  relation  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
the  society  holds  that  the  authority  and 
qualification  for  this  important  work  are 
the  special  gift  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  great 
Head  of  the  church,  bestowed  both  upon 
men  and  women,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  talent,  or  learning ;  and  must  be  re- 
ceived immediately  from  him,  through  the 
revelation  of  his  spirit  in  the  heart ;  agree- 
ably to  the  declarations  of  the  apostle : 
''  He  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  pro- 
phets, and  some  evangelists,  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  purifying  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ" — 
"  to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit,  the  word 
of  wisdom,  to  another  the  word  of  know- 
ledge, by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  faith ; 
to  another  the  gif\s  of  healing — to  another  \ 
the  working  of  miracles, — to  another  pro- 
phecy— ^to  another  discerning  of  spirits; 
to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues;  to 
another  the  interpretation  of  tongues; — 
but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self- 
same Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  seve- 
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rally  as  ho  will."  "If  any  man  speak, 
let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God ;  if 
any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the 
ability  which  God  giveth ;  that  God  in  all 
things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus 
Christ." 

Viewing  the  command  of  our  Saviour, 
"Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give," 
as  of  lasting  obligation  upon  all  his  minis- 
ters, the  society  has,  from  the  first,  stead- 
fastly maintained  the  doctrine  that  the 
gospel  is  to  be  preached  without  money 
and  without  price,  and  has  borne  a  con- 
stant and  faithful  testimony,  through  much 
suflcring,  against  a  man-made  hireling 
ministry,  which  derives  its  qualifications 
and  authority  from  human  learning  and 
ordination;  which  does  not  recognise  a 
direct  divine  call  to  this  solemn  work,  or 
acknowledge  its  dependence,  for  the  per- 
formance of  it,  upon  the  renewed  motions 
and  assistcmce  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Where 
a  minister  believes  himself  called  to  reli- 
gious service  abroad,  the  expense  of  ac- 
complishing which  is  beyond  his  means, 
if  his  brethren  unite  with  his  engaging  in 
it  and  set  him  at  liberty  therefor,  the  meet- 
ing he  belongs  to  is  required  to  see  that 
the  service  be  not  hindered  for  want  of 
pecuniary  means. 

The  Society  of  Friends  believes  that 
war  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  which  continually  breathes 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men. 
That,  as  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  peace 
comes  to  be  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
nation  shall  not  lifl  up  sword  against  na- 
tion, neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more.  They  receive,  in  their  full  and 
literal  signification,  the  plain  and  positive 
commands  of  Christ:  "I  say  unto  you 
that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also," — "  I  say  unto  you,  love 
your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  per- 
secute you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children 
of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  They 
consider  these  to  be  binding  on  every 
Christian,  and  that  the  observance  of  them 
would  eradicate  from  the  human  heart 
those  malevolent  passions  in  which  strife 
and  warfare  originate. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  society  be- 


lieves itself  bound  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  our  Lord  :  "  Swear  not  at  all," 
and  that  of  the  apostle  James:  "But 
above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not ; 
neither  by  heaven,  neither  by  the  earth, 
neither  by  any  other  oath ;  but  let  your 
yea  be  yea  and  your  nay  nay,  lest  ye  fall 
into  condemnation;"  and  therefore,  its 
members  refuse,  for  conscience'  sake, 
either  to  administer  or  to  take  an  oath. 

Consistently  with  its  belief  in  the  purity 
and  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  the  society 
cannot  conscientiously  unite  in  the  obaer- 
vance  of  public  fasts,  and  feasts,  and  hdy 
days,  set  up  in  the  win  of  man.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  fast  we  are  called  to,  is  not 
bowing  the  head  as  a  bulrush  for  a  day, 
and  abstaining  from  meats  or  drinks ;  but 
a  continued  fasting  from  every  thing  of  a 
sinful  nature,  which  would  unfit  the  soul 
for  being  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  holds  that  under  the  gospel  dispensation 
there  is  no  inherent  holiness  in  any  one 
day  above  another,  but  that  every  day  ia 
to  be  kept  alike  holy;  by  denying  our- 
selves, taking  up  our  cross  daily  and  fol- 
lowing Christ.  Hence  it  cannot  pay  a 
superstitious  reverence  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary 
that  some  time  should  be  set  apart  to  meet 
together  to  wait  upon  God,  and  as  it  is  fit 
that  at  some  times  we  should  be  freed  from 
other  outward  afiairs,  and  as  it  is  reason- 
able and  just  that  servants  and  beasts 
should  have  some  time  allowed  them  for 
rest  from  their  labor;  and  as  it  appears 
that  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians 
used  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  these 
purposes :  the  society  therefore,  observes 
this  day  as  a  season  of  cessation  from  all 
unnecessary  labor,  and  for  religious  re- 
tirement and  waiting  upon  God ;  yet  not 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  meeting  on 
other  days  of  the  week  for  divine  worship. 

The  society  has  long  borne  a  testimony 
against  the  crying  sin  of  enslaving  the 
human  species,  as  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  commands  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion;  and 
likewise  against  the  unnecessary  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Friends  believe  magistracy  or  civil  gov- 
ernment to  be  God's%rdinance,  the  good 
ends  thereof  being  for. the  punishment  of 
evil-doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do 
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'^^clU      While  they  feel  themselves  re- 
strained by  the  pacific  principles  of  the 
Soapel  from  joining  in  any  warlike  mea- 
sures to  pull  down,  set  up,  or  defend  any 
I  particular  government ;  they  consider  it  a 
;  duty  to  live  peaceably  under  whatever 
I,  form  of  government  it  shall  please  Divine 

(Providence  to  permit  to  be  set  up  over 
them ;  to  obey  the  laws  so  &r  as  they  do 
not  violate  their  consciences ;  and,  where 
;.  i^n  active  compliance  would  infringe  on 
\  their  religious  scruples,  to  endure  patiently 
I  the  penalties  imposed  upon  them.  The 
«  society  discourages  its  members  firom  ac- 
V|  oepjting  posts  or  offices  in  civil  government 
ll  which  expose  them  to  the   ~ 


lating  our  Christian 


danger  of  vio- 
testimonies  against 


war,  oaths,  dec.,  and  also  from  engaging 
in  political  strife  and  party  heats  and  dis- 
putes, believing  that  the  work  to  which  we 
are  partkulariy  called,  is  to  labor  for  the 
spread  of  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah. 
It  also  forbids  its  members  to  go  to  law 
with  each  other ;  enjoining  them  to  settle 
their  disputes,  if  any  arise,  through  the 
nrbitratioo  of  their  Brethren ;  and  if  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  such  as  the  cases  of 
executors,  trustees,  drc,  render  this  course 
|:  impracticable  or  unsafe,  and  liberty  is  ob- 
\\  tained  to  bring  the  matter  into  court,  that 
j  tliey  should  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as 
I  in  suits  with  other  persons,  conduct  them- 
:  selves  with  moderation  and  forbearance, 
without  anger  or  animosity ;  and  in  their 
whole  dem^mor  evince  that  they  are  under 
ij  the  government  of  a  divine  principle,  and 
ji  that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  the  case 
brings  them  there. 

In  conformity  with  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  the  apostles  and  primitive 
believers,  the  society  enjoins  upon  its 
members  a  simple  and  unostentatious 
mode  of  living,  free  from  needless  care 
and  expense;  moderation  in  the  pursuit 
of  business ;  and  that  they  discountenance 
music,  dancing,  stage  plays,  horse  races, 
and  all  other  vain  and  unprofitable  amuse- 
ments ;  as  well  as  the  changeable  fashions 
and  manners  of  the  world,  in  dress,  lan- 
guage, or  the  furniture  of  their  houses; 


that,  daily  living  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
under  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
which  crucifies  to  the  world  and  all  its 
lusts,  tbey  may  show  forth  a  conduct  and 
conversatbn  becoming  their  Christian  pro- 
fession, and  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  all  things. 

In  the  year  1827,  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers in  some  of  the  American  yearly  meet- 
ings, seceded  from  the  society,  and  set  up 
m  distinct  and  independent  association,  but 
still  holding  to  the  name  of  Friends.  Tlie 
document  issued  by  the  first  meeting  they 
held,  bearing  date  the  21st  of  4th  month, 
1827,  and  stating  the  causes  of  their  se- 
cession, says,  '*  Doctrines  held  by  one 
part  of  society,  and  which  we  believe  to 
be  sound  and  edifying,  are  pronounced  by 
the  other  part  to  be  unsound  and  spu- 
rious.*' The  doctrines,  here  alluded  to, 
were  certain  o|Mnions  promulgated  by 
Elias  Hicks,  denjring  or  invalidating  the 
miraculous  conception,  divinity  and  atone- 
ment of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  and  also 
the  authenticity  and  divine  authority  of 
the  holy  scriptures.  These,  with  some 
other  notions,  were  so  entirely  repugnant 
to  the  acknowledged  and  settled  principles 
of  the  society,  that  endeavors  were  used 
to  prevent  the  promulgation  of  them.  The 
friends  and  admirers  of  Elias  Hicks  and  his 
principles  were  dissatisfied  with  this  oppo- 
sition to  their  views ;  and  afler  some  years 
of  fruitless  effort  to  get  the  control  of  the 
meetings  of  Friends,  they  finally  withdrew 
and  set  up  meetings  of  their  own.  In  this 
secession  some  members  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Ohio  and  Indiana 
yearly  meetings,  and  a  few  in  New  Eng- 
land went  off  from  the  society;  In  the 
others;  viz.,  London,  Dublin,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  no  separation  took 
place.  This  new  society,  (commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Hicksites, 
after  the  name  of  its  founder,)  being  still 
in  existence,  claiming  the  title  of  Friends, 
and  making  a  similar  appearance  in  dress 
and  language,  some  notice  of  the  separa- 
tion seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
confbsion. 
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NoTB.-^In  the  following  sketch,  I  haTe 
given  what  I  believe  to  be  the  doctrines 
of  that  portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  No  doubt 
there  are  difierent  opinions  among  them, 
as  there  were  among  primitive  Friends,  on 
some  subjects  not  reducible  to  practice,  or 
in  reoard  to  which  we  cannot  appeal  to 
expenenoe,  and  which,  in  reference  to 
scripture,  may  be  differently  understood. 
I  alone  am  responsible  for  what  I  have 
written — the  society  having  no  written 
creed. 

William  Gibbous. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  7th  month,  1843. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  80CIETT. 

The  Society  of  Friends  originated  in 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  i7th  cen- 
tury. The  chief  instrument  in  the  divine 
hand  for  the  gathering  and  establishment 
of  this  religious  body  was  George  Fox. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1624.  He  was 
carefully  educated  according  to  the  re- 
ceived views  of  religion,  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  established  mode  of  worship. 
His  natural  endowments  of  mind,  although 
they  derived  but  little  advantage  from  the 
aid  of  art,  were  evidently  of  a  very  supe- 
rior order.  The  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  it  will  not,  however,  be 
necessary  here  to  describe  with  critical 
minuteness.  The  reader,  who  may  be 
<1  desirous  of  acquiring  more  exact  infor- 
^j  ination  on  this  head,  is  referred  to  the 
journal  of  his  life,  an  interesting  piece  of 


autobiography,  written  in  m  simple  and 
unembellished  style,  and  containing  a 
plain  and  unstudied  narration  of  facts. 
By  this  it  appears,  that  in  very  early  lir< 
he  indulged  a  vein  of  thoughtnilncss  nn(^ 
a  deep  tone  of  religious  feeling,  which,  in 
creasing  with  his  years,  were  the  mean 
of  preserving  him,  in  a  remaricablo  (!(> 
gree,  free  from  the  contamination  of  ini* 
example  by  which  he  was  surroundotl. 
The  period  in  which  he  lived  was  distin- 
guished by  a  spirit  of  anxious  inquiry,  and 
a  great  appearance  of  zeal,  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  The  manners  of  the  age  wen • 
nevertheless  deeply  tinctured  with  licrm- 
tiousness,  which  pervaded  all  classes  of 
society,  not  excepting  professors  of  reli- 
gion. Under  these  circumstances,  Greorgc 
Fox  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
nKMJIe  of  worship  in  which  he  had  been 
educated.  Withdrawing,  therefore,  from 
the  public  conununion,  he  devoted  himself 
to  retirement,  to  inward  me<1itation,  and 
the  study  of  the  scriptures.  While  thus 
engaged  in  an  earnest  pursuit  of  divine 
knowledge,  his  mind  became  gradually 
enlightened  to  discover  the  nature  of  true 
religion  ;  that  it  consisted  not  in  outward 
profession,  nor  in  external  forms  and  cere- 
monies, but  in  purity  of  heart,  and  an 
upright  walking  before  God.  He  was  in- 
structed to  comprehend,  that  the  mean?  ; 
by  which  those  necessary  characleristic^  | 
\  of  true  devotion  were  to  he  acquired  were 
j  not  of  a  secondary  or  remote  nature  ;  that 
I  the  Supreme  Being  still  condescended,  as 
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in  former  days,  to  communicate  his  will 
imniodiately  to  the  soul  of  man,  through 
the;  medium  of  his  own  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
that  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  this  in- 
ward and  heavenly  monitor  constituted 
the  basis  of  true  piety,  and  the  only  cer- 
tain ground  of  divine  fiivor  and  acceptance. 

I  The  convictions,  thus  produced  in  his  own 
mind,  he  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  avow. 

;  In  defianceof  clerical  weight  and  influence, 
he  denounced  all  human  usurpation  and 
interference  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
boldly  proclaimed  that  "Gtod  was  come 
to  teach  his  people  himself."  The  novelty 
of  his  views  attracted  general  attention, 
and  exposed  him  to  much  obloquy;  but 
his  honesty  and  uprightness  won  him  the 
esteem  and  approbation  of  the  more  can- 
did and  discerning.  Persevering,  through 
every  obstacle,  in  a  faithful  testimony  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  he  found  many 
persons  who,  entertaining  kindred  impres- 
sions with  himself,  were  fully  prepared 
not  only  to  adopt  his  views,  but  publicly 
to  advoate  them.  The  violent  persecution 
which  they  encountered,  served  only  to 
invigorate  their  zeal  and  multiply  the 
number  of  their  converts.  United  on  a 
common  ground  of  inward  conviction,  en- 
deared still  more  to  each  other  by  a  par- 
ticipation of  suffering,  and  aware  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  systematic  co- 
operation :  Greorge  Fox  and  his  friends 
soon  became  embodied  in  an  independent 
religious  community. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
people  called  Qimkers:  to  which  I  will 
only  add,  that  the  society  continued  to 
increase  rapidly  till  near  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  through  a  most 
cruel  and  widely-extended  persecution. 
Between  the  years  1650  and  1689,  about 
fourteen  fhmtmnd  of  this  people  suffi?red 
by  fine  and  imprisonn^ent,  of  which  num- 
ber more  than  three  hundred  died  in  jail ; 
not  to  mention  cruel  mockings,  bufletincs, 
scou ridings,  and  afHiclions  innumerable. 
All  those  things  they  bore  with  exemplary 
patience  and  fortitude,  not  returning  evil 
for  evil,  but  breathing  the  prayer,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  conduct,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do!"  The  testimonies  for  which  they 
principally  suffered,  were  those  against  a 
hireling    priesthood,    tithes    and    oaths; 


against  doing  homage  to  man  with  **  cap 
and  knee;**  and  against  using  flattering 
titles  And  compliments,  and  the  plural 
number  to  a  single  person. 

I  am  next  to  speak  of  their  religious 
principles,  which  are  found  embodi^  in 
their  testimonies. 


DOCTRINES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  never  Ibnncd 
a  creed  aflcr  the  manner  of  other  religious 
denominations.  We  view  Christianity  es- 
sentially as  a  practical  and  not  a  theoreti- 
cal system ;  and  hence  to  be  exemplified 
and  recognised  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of 
its  professors.  We  also  hold  that  belief, 
in  this  connexion,  docs  not  consist  in  a 
mere  assent  of  the  natural  understanding, 
but  in  a  clear  conviction  wrought  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  soul.  (1  John  v.  10.) 
For  that  which  here  challenges  our  belief 
involves  a  knowledge  of  God ;  and  no  nruin 
knoweth  the  things  of  Grod  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  (1  Cor.  ii.  11.)  Again, 
religion  is  a  progressive  work  :  "  Therc  is 
first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  af^er  that 
the  full  com  in  the  ear."  (Mark  iv.  26.) 
"  And  some  there  are  who  have  need  of 
milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat ;  and  every 
one  that  useth  milk  is  unskilful  in  the 
work  of  righteousness  :  for  he  is  a  babe.'* 
(Heb.  V.  12,  13.) 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  there  are  different 
growths  and  degrees  of  knowledge  in  the 
members  of  the  body,  we  cannot  but  view 
the  practice  of  requiring  them  to  subscribe 
to  the  same  creed,  or  articles  of  faith,  as 
a  pernicious  excresence  ingrained  on  the 
Christian  system.  And  hence  we  prefer 
judging  of  our  members  by  their  fruits, 
and  leaving  them  to  be  taught  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  under  the  tuition  of  an  infallible 
teacher,  free  from  the  shackles  imposed  by 
the  wisdom  or  contrivance  of  man. 

Our  testimo7iy  to  the  licht  of  Christ 
icithin. — We  believe  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  to  be  founded  on  immediate  revela- 
tion. (Matt.  xvi.  18;  1  Cor.  ii.  10, 11, 12  : 
John  xiv.  26.)  Being  the  nntitype  of  the 
legal  dispensation,  it  is  spiritual  as  its 
author,  and  as  the  soul  which  it  purifies 
and  redeems.  (Rom.  i.  16.)  Under  the 
gospel  dispensation,  the  tempel,  (1  Cor.  v. 
19;  Acts  vii.  48,)  altar,  (Heb.  xiii.  10,) 
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sacrificesy  (1  Pet.  ii.  5,)  the  flesh  and  hlood, 
(John  vi.  53—63,)  water  and  fire,  (John 

j  vii.  37,  38 ;  iv.  14 ;  Matt.  iii.  11,)  cleana- 
ing  and  worship,  (John  iv.  23, 24,)  are  all 
spiritual.*  Instituted  by  the  second  Adam, 
the  gospel  restores  to  us  the  privileges  and 
blessings  enjoined  by  the  first ;  the  same 
pure,  spiritual  worship,  the  same  union 
and  communion  with  our  Maker.  (John 
xTii.  21.)  Such  are  our  views  of  the 
Christian  religion;  a  religion  freely  ofiered 
to  the  whole  human  race,  (Heb.  viii.  10, 
11,)  requiring  neither  priest  nor  book  to 
administer  or  to  illustrate  it,  (1  John  ii. 
27;  Rom.  z.  6,  7,  8;)  for  all  outward 
rites  and  ceremonials  are,  to  this  religion, 
but  clogs  or  cumbrous  appendages,  God 
hhnself  being  its  author,  its  voucher,  and 
its  teacher.  (John  xiv.  26 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  0 — 
12.)  These  are  not  speculations  or  no- 
tions, for  we  speak  of  what  we  do  know, 
^  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word 
of  Ufe."  (1  Johni.  1.) 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  religion  held 
and  taught  by  the  primitive  **  Quakers  ;^ 
from  which  I  descend  to  a  few  particulars, 
as  a  further  exposition,  of  their  and  our 
principles. 

The  message  which  they  received  is  the 
same  given  to  the  apostles,  that  **  Grod  is 
light,  and  in  him  there  is  no  darkness  at 

I  all,'*  (1  John  i.  6,  7):  and  their  great 
fundamental  principle  to  which  they  bear 
testimony  is,  that  God  hath  given  to  every 
man  coming  into  the  worid,  and  placed 
within  him,  a  measure  or  manifestation  of 
this  divine  light,  grace,  or  spirit  which,  if 
obeyed,  is  alUsufficient  to  redeem  or  save 
him.  (John  iii.  10,  20  ;  i.  0 ;  Tit.  ii.  11  ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  7.)  It  is  referred  to  and  illus- 
trated in  the  scriptures,  by  the  prophets, 
and  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples  and 
apostles,  under  various  names  and  simili- 
tudes. But  the  thing  we  believe  to  be  one, 
even  as  God  is  one  and  his  purpose  one 
and  the  same  in  all,  viz.  repentance,  re- 
generation, and  final  redemption.  It  is 
called  /f^A/— of  which  the  light  of  the 
natural  sun  is  a  beautiful  and  instructive 
emblem;    for  this   divine  light,  like  the 


•  Vide  Christian  Quaker,  Phila.  edition, 
18)4.  p.  53.  I.  Penninfirton,  vol.  i.  p.  360;  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1 16,  lie.  f>81,  »8«.  Whitehead's  Light 
and  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  48,  49. 


natural,  enables  us  to  distinguish  with  in- 
dubitable clearness  all  that  ooooema  us  in 
the  works  of  salvation,  and  its  Uessiogs 
are  as  impartially,  freely,  and  univeraally 
dispensed  to  the  spiritual,  as  the  other  is 
to  the  outward  creation.  It  is  called  graccj 
and  grace  of  Chdj  because  freely  bestowed 
on  us  by  his  bounty  and  enduring  love. 
(John  xiv.  16,  26.) 

It  is  called  truikj  as  being  the  substance 
of  all  types  and  shadows,  and  imparting 
to  man  a  true  sense  and  view  of  his  con- 
dition, as  it  is  in  the  divine  sight.  It  is 
called  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  10 ;  x.  6,  7,  8) ; 
Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory  (Col.  i. 
27) ;  the  kingdom  of  God  within  (Luke 
xvii.  21) ;  the  word  of  God  (Heb.  iv.  12, 
13);  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  given 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal  (1  Cor.  xii. 
7) ;  the  seed  (Luke  viii.  11) ;  a  still  small 
voice  (1  Kings  xix.  12);  because  most 
certainly  heard  in  a  slate  of  retirement, 
but  drowned  by  the  excitement  of  the  pas- 
sions, the  rovings  of  the  imagination,  and 
the  eager  pursuit  of  worldly  olijects.  "And 
thine  ear  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee 
saying.  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it — 
when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  when 
ye  turn  to  the  lefl.** 

It  is  compared  to  a  "  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,**  being  at 
first  little  in  its  appearance ;  but,  as  it  is 
obeyed,  growing  and  extending  like  that 
plant,  until  it  occupies  the  whole  ground 
of  the  heart,  and  thus  expands  into  and 
sets  up  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  soul. 
(Luke  xiii.  10.)  For  the  like  reason  it  is 
compared  to  "a  little  leaven,,  which  a 
woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of 
meal,*  until  the  whole  was  leavened,**  or 
brought  into  its  own  nature.  (Luke  xiii. 
21.) 

This  unspeakable  gifl,  through  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  divine 
economy,  speaks  to  every  man*s  condition, 
supplies  all  his  spiritual  need,  and  is  a  pre- 
sent and  all-sufficient  help  in  every  emer- 
gency and  trial.  To  the  obedient  it  proves 
a  "comforter,**  under  temptation  a  "moni- 
tor,** and  a  "  swifl  witness**  against  the 
transgressor.     It  is  a  "  quickening  spirit** 


*  A  measure  was  two  and  a  half  gallons ;  the 
quantity  of  meal  was,  therefore,  nearly  one  * 
bushel.  |( 
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to  route  the  indifferent ;  *«  like  a  refiner^s 
fire,  and  like  fuller's  soap,  purifying  the 
unclean  ;*'  ^nd  as  a  **  hammer'*  to  the 
heart  of  the  obdurate  sinner ;  and  in  all, 
an  infallible  teacher,  and  guide  to  virtue 
and  holiness.* 

And  as  there  are  diversities  of  opera- 
tions and  administrations,  so  also  there 
are  diversities  of  gifts  bestowed  on  the 
members  of  the  body :  (1  Cor.  xii.  4-12 :) 
"  The  Spirit  dividing  to  every  man  seve- 
rally as  he  will,"  in  order  that  every  office 
and  service  in  the  church  militant  may  lie 
peribrmed,  to  preserve  its  health,  strength, 
and  purity.  And  thus  by  one  and  the 
:  *<self  same  spirit,**  '*  we  are  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  bond  or  free ;  and  all  arc  made 
to  drink  into  one  spirit."  (1  Cor.  xii.  1«S.) 

Divine  internal  light  is  often  confounded 
with  conscience,  had  thus  inferences  are 
drawn  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 
But  this  principle  is  as  distinct  from  that 
natural  Acuity,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is 
distinct  from  the  eye  on  which  it  operates. 
From  a  wrong  education,  and  from  habi- 
tual transgression,  the  judgment  becomes 
perverted  or  darkened,  and  often  '*  calls 
evil  good  and  good  evil ;"  and  conscience 
being  swayed  by  the  judgment  responds 
to  its  decisions,  and  accuses  or  excuses 
accordingly.  In  this  manner  conscience 
becomes  corrupted  and  defiled.  Now  it  is 
our  belief  that,  if  the  discoveries  made 
and  monitions  ^ven  by  divine  light,  to  the 
mind,  were  strictly  attended  to ;  it  would 
correct  and  reform  the  erring  conscience 
and  judgment,  and  dissipate  the  darkness 
in  which  the  mind  becomes  involved. 

Such  is  our  testimony  to  the  great  Jun- 
damerUal  principle  in  religion,  as  we  be- 
lieve and  understand  it  We  exclude 
speculative  opinions.  If  the  reader  be 
dissatisfied  with  our  impersonal  form  of 
expression,  let  him  change  it  and  it  will 
be  a  change  of  name  only.  We  dispute 
not  about  names. 


*  For  s  farther  ezpocition  of  this  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the 

I  reader  is  referred  to  the  following:  works :  Bar- 
clav.  pp.  78.  SI.  M ;  Georpe  Fox.  -  Great  Mys- 
terv.-  pp.  140.  M«,  188.  «I7,  248;  Christian 
Quaker.  Phitndelphia  edition,   I8«4,  pp.  198, 

;  tOO:  lb.  pp.  ft  to  ftft;  Oeoff^  Foz*s  ioamal, 

i  pa«sim;  Stephen   Crisp's  Bermon  at  Grace 

!  Church  Street,  May  IW,  1688. 


We  believe  iif  the  divinity  of  Christ — 
not  of  the  outward  body,  but  of  the  spirit 
which  dwelt  in  it — a  divinity  not  self-ex- 
isting and  independent,  but  derived  from 
the  Father,  being  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  God 
in  Christ.  "  TIm)  Son  can  do  nothing  of 
himself,"  said  Christ ;  and  asain,  **  I  can 
of  mine  own  self  do  nothing,**  fJohn  v.  10, 
SO ;)  and  in  another  place,  '«  The  Father 
that  dwelleth  in  me  he  doeth  the  work,** 
(John  xiv.  10;)  ««As  my  Father  liath 
taught  mc,  I  speak  these  things,**  (John 
viii.  28 ;}  **  Even  as  the  Father  said  unto 
me,  so  I  speak,'*  (John  xii.  60.)* 

We  reject  the  common  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  SatisfiactioHy  as  contrary  to 
reason  and  revelation,  and  (or  a  more  full 
expression  of  our  views  on  these  subjects, 
we  refer  the  inquiring  reader  to  the  works 
bek)w  cited.f  We  are  equally  far  from 
owning  the  doctrine  of  **  imputed  righte- 
ousness,** in  the  manner  and  form  in  which 
it  is  held.  We  believe  there  must  be  a 
true  righteousness  of  heart  and  life,  wrought 
in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Christ  within ; 
in  which  work  we  impute  all  to  him,  for 
of  ourselves  we  can  dk>  nothing.  Neither 
do  we  admit  that  the  sins  of  Adam  ore, 
in  any  sense,  imputed  to  his  posterity ; 
but  we  believe  that  no  one  incurs  the  guilt 
of  sin,  until  he  transgresses  the  law  of  God 
in  his  own  person.  I)cut.  i.  39;  Ezck. 
xvii.  10-24 ;  Matt.  xxi.  16;  Mark  x.  14, 
15,  16;  Rom.  ix.  11.)  In  that  fallen 
state,  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  are  ever 
extended  for  his  regeneration  and  redemp- 
tion. God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  sent 
his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  in 
that  prcpar^  body,  under  the  former  dis- 
pensation, lor  the  salvation  of  men.    And 

•  See  also  John  iii.  84 ;  v.  26,  36 ;  vi.  88, 67 ; 
vii.  16;  viii.  «8,  4«;  xii.  49;  L  Pennington, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  61, 6S,396;  Whitehead's  Light  and 
Life  of  Christ,  p.  36 ;  Thomas  Zachary,  p.  6 ; 
William  Penn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66, 66 ;  Edward  Bar^ 
rough,  p.  637;  William  Baily,  pp.  167,  168: 
Stephen  Crispi  pp.  76.  76. 

£  William  Penn*s  ••  Sandy  Foandation  Shak- 
en.^ passim ;  L  Pennington,  vol.  it  pp.  1 16, 1 16, 
4t7;  vol.  iii.  pp.  88.  34,  64,  61,  68,  136,  886, 
836;  Joh  ScotTs  *<  Salvation  by  Christ,**  pp.  16, 
29.  24.  86,  29,  30.  36;  Christian  Quaker,  pp. 
34.  136.  199,  262.  876,  360,  364,  869,  406; 
William  Penn's  Works,  fol.  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  66, 
66,  430.  421 ;  vol.  v.  p,  386;  William  Bailv, 
pp.  167,  168 ;  T.  Story's  Journal,  p.  386 ;  Fox^s 
Doctrinals,  pp.  644,  646,  664,  1086. 
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it  is  through  the  same  redeeming  love,  and 
for  the  same  purpoae  that,  under  the  "  new 
covenant^''  he  now  sends  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  our  hearts,  a  mediator  and  inter- 
cessor, to  reconcile  us,  and  render  us  obe* 
dicnt  to  the  holy  will  and  righteous  law  of 
God,  We  believe  that  all,  that  is  to  be 
savingly  known  of  God,  is  made  manifest 
or  revealed  in  man  by  his  Spirit,  (Rom. 
L  19  ;)  and  if  mankind  had  been  satisfied 
to  rest  here,  and  had  practised  on  the 
knowledge  thus  communicated,  there  would 
never  have  existed  a  controversy  about 
religion,  and  no  materials  could  now  have 
been  found  for  the  work,  of  which  this 
essay  forms  a  part.  (Deut.  xxviii.  15, 
29.) 

Our  testimony  concerning  the  Scrip- 
tares. — We  believe  that  the  scriptures 
have  proceeded  from  the  revelations  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  saints ;  and  this 
belief  is  founded  on  evidence  furnished  by 
the  same  Spirit  to  our  minds.  We  expe- 
rience them  to  be  profitable  for  doctrine, 
fur  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness.  But  as  they  are  a  de- 
chiration  from  the  fountain  only,  and  not 
the  fountain  itself,  they  bear  the  same 
inscription  as  the  sun-dial :  *<  Non  sine 
lumine^^ — useless^  or  a  dead  letter,  with- 
out light;*  because  the  right  interpreta- 
tion, authority  and  certainty  of  them,  and, 
consequently,  their  usefulness,  depend  on 
the  assurance  and  evidence  of  the  same 
Spirit  by  which  they  were  dictated,  given 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  (2  Cor.  iii.  6.) 
For,  although  we  believe  that  we  may  be 
helped  and  strengthened  by  outward 
means,  such  as  the  scriptures,  and  an  au- 
thorized gospel  ministry :  yet  it  is  only 
by  the  Spirit  that  we  can  come  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  and  be  led  *'  into  all 
truth.*'  Under  these  several  considera- 
tions, wo  cannot  accept  these  writings  as 
the  foundation  and  ground  of  all  religious 
knowlcdijre,  nor  as  the  primary  rule  of 
faith  and  practice ;  since  these  high  at- 
tributes belong  to  the  divine  Spirit  alone, 
by  which  the  scriptures  themselves  are 
tpstod.  Neither  do  we  confound  cause 
anH  ofRwt  by  styling  them  the  "  Word  of 
God,'*  which  title  belongs  to  Christ  alone, 


•  Phipp'8  ••  Original  and  Present  State  of 
Man.- 


the  fountain  from  which  they  proceeded. 
(Eph.  vi.  17;  Heb.  iv.  12;  Rev.  ziz. 
13.) 

Our  testimony  on  Divine  Worship^ 
the  Ministry^  Jjpc, — We  believe  that  they, 
that  worship  the  Father  aright,  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  not  in 
a  formal  manner.  (John  iv.  24.)  Hence, 
when  we  meet  together  for  puUic  worship, 
we  do  not  hasten  into  outward  perform- 
ances. (1  Pet.  iv.  11.)  For,  as  we  believe 
that  of  ourselves,  and  by  our  own  natural 
reason,  we  can  perform  no  act  that  will 
be  acceptabk^  to  God,  or  available  to  cur 
own  advancement  in  righteousness,  with- 
out the  sensible  influence  of  his  good 
Spirit  (1  Cor.  xii.  3.) :  much  leas  can  we, 
without  this  divine  aid,  be  useful  to  others, 
or  minister  at  set  times,  seeing  that  this 
essential  requisite  is  not  at  our  command. 
Therefore  it  is  our  practice,  when  thus 
met  together,  to  sit  in  silence,  and  with- 
draw  our  minds  from  outward  things,  to 
wait  upon  God,  and  *'  feel  after  him,  if 
haply  we  may  find  him.**  (Psalm  xlvi. 
10.)  And  in  these  silent  opportunities  we 
are  odcn  strengthened  and  refreshed  to- 
gether by  his  heavenly  presence.  (Matt, 
xviii.  20.)  This  manner  of  worship  we 
believe  to  be  more  acceptable  to  our  great 
Head,  *'who  seeth  in  secret,**  than  set 
forms  of  prayer  or  praise,  however  spe- 
cious, performed  in  the  will  of  man.  (1 
Cor.  ii.  13 ;  Luke  xii.  12.)  Yet  we  do  not 
exclude  the  use  of  a  rightly  qualified  min- 
istry, but  believe  it  to  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  church.  Nor  do  we  exclude  vocal 
prayer,  when  properiy  authorized ;  though 
wo  bear  testimony  against  the  custom  of 
appointing  times  and  persons  for  this 
solemn  service  by  human  authority ;  be- 
lieving that  without  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  divine  power,  "  we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought.** 
(Rom.  viii.  26.) 

I  have  before  stated  it  as  our  belief, 
that  outward  rites  and  ceremonies  have 
no  place  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
which  we  regard  as  a  purely  spiritual  ad- 
ministration.  Hence  we  hold  that  th^^ 
means  of  initiation  into  the  church  of 
Christ  does  not  consist  in  the  water^bip- 
tism  of  John,  which  decreasing  rite  has 
vanished  (John  iii.  30) ;  but  in  Christ*s 
baptism,  (Matt.   iii.  II,)  or  that  of  the 
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"iioly  Spirit ;  the  fruits  of  which  are  re- 
Nentanoe  and  the  new  birth.  Neither  do 
«^  believe  that  spiritual  communion  can 
Ns  maintained  between  Christ  and  his 
^burch,  by  the  use  of  the  outward  '*  ele- 
"ticnts"  of  bread  and  wine,  called  the  *'  sup- 
3er,^  which  is  the  type  or  shadow  only ; 
CMit  that  the  true  communion  is  that  alluded 
to  in  the  Revelations :  «« Behold  I  stand 
It  the  door  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear 
my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
n  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he 
vith  me.*" 

A  hireling  ministry,  or  the  practice  of 
aking  money  for  preaching,  we  testify 
i^inst,  as  contrary  to  the  plain  precept 
lod  command  of  Christ,  **  Freely  ye  have 
voeived,  freely  give.*'  Further,  we  hold 
iiat  to  constitute  a  minister  of  Christ  re- 
luires  a  special  gill,  call,  and  qualification 
rom  the  blessed  Master,  and  that  neither 
icholastic  divinity,  philosophy,  nor  the 
bims  of  ordination,  confer  in  any  degree 
Hthcr  ability  or  authority  to  engage  in 
Ilia  service  of  Christ,  (1  Cor.  ii.  4, 6, 13,) 
ivho  has  forewarned  us  that  without  him 
are  can  do  nothing  for  ourselves.  (John 
Kv.  5.)  As  we  believe  that  gifls  in  the 
ministry  are  bestowed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  so  we  presume  not  to  limit  him 
in  the  dispensation  of  them,  to  any  condi- 
tion of  life,  or  to  one  sex  alone ;  seeing 
that  male  and  female  are  all  one  in  Christ. 
And  this  liberty  we  look  upon  as  a  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  having  received  abun- 
dant evidence  of  its  salutary  influence  in 
the  church.  (Acts  ii.  16,  17 ;  xxi.  9.) 

Our  testimonies  against  war,  slavery, 
and  oaths,  are  generally  well  known,  and 
have  their  rise  in  the  convictions  of  the 
spirit  of  truth  in  our  minds,  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  precepts  and  commands  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader. 

We  condemn  frivolous  and  vain  amuse- 
ments, and  changeable  fashions  and  super- 
fSiiities  in  dress  and  furniture,  shows  of 
rejoicing  and  mourning,  and  public  diver- 
sirens.  They  are  a  waste  of  that  time 
riven  us  for  nobler  purposes,  and  are  in- 
^'^mpatiblo  with  the  simplicity,  gravity, 
and  disunity  that  should  adorn  the  Chris- 
tian character. 

We  refrain  from  the  use  of  the  plural 
number  to  a  single  person,  aiAi  of  com- 


pliments in  our  intercourse  with  men,  as 
having  their  origin  in  flattery,  and  tending 
to  nourish  a  priieiple,  the  antagonist  of 
that  humility  and  meekness,  w^ch,  afbr 
the  example  of  Christ,  ought  to  attach  to 
his  disciples.  We  also  d^line  giving  the 
common  names  to  the  months  and  days, 
which  have  been  bestowed  on  them  in 
honor  of  the  heroes  and  &lse  gods  of  an- 
tiquity, thus  originating  from  superstition 
and  idolatry. 

We  inculcate  submission  to  the  laws  in 
all  cases  where  the  "  rights  of  conscienoe** 
are  not  thereby  violated.  But  as  Christ's 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  worid,  we  hold  that 
the  civil  power  is  limited  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  external  peace  and  good  order, 
and  therefore  has  no  right  whatever  to 
interfere  in  religious  matters. 


OF  THE  DI8CIPLIKE  OP  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  FRIENDS. 

The  purposes  of  our  discipline  are,  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of 
good  order,  the  support  of  our  testimonies, 
and  the  help  and  recovery  of  such  as  are 
overtaken  in  faults. 

In  the  practice  of  discipline,  we  think  it 
indispensable  that  the  order  recommended 
by  Christ  himself  be  invariably  observed : 
"  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee, 
go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and 
him  alone.  If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou 
hast  gained  thy  brother ;  but  if  he  will 
not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesnes  every  word  may  be  estab- 
lished. And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear 
them,  tell  it  unto  the  chureh."  (Matt  xviii. 
15,  16,  17.) 

To  cflcct  the  salutary  purposes  of  dis- 
cipline, meetings  were  appointed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  society,  which,  from 
the  times  of  their  being  held,  were  called 
quarterly  meetings.  It  was  afterwards 
found  expedient  to  divide  the  districts  of 
those  meetings,  and  to  meet  more  fre- 
quently ;  whence  arose  monthly  meetings, 
subordinate  to  those  held  quarterly.  At 
length  in  1660,  a  yearly  meeting  was  es- 
tablished, to  be  held  in  London,  to  super- 
intend, assist,  and  provide  rules  for  the 
whole.  Previously  to  this  time,  general 
meetings  had  been  held  occasionally. 
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A  monthly  meeting  is  usually  composed 
ofsevorai  particular  coiigr^;ation4,  situated 
at  coBvenient  distanoos  fimi  each  other. 
These  are  called  preparative  meetings ; 
because  they  prepare  business  for  the 
monthly  meetings.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  monthly  meeting  to  proride  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  poor,  and  ibr  the  educa- 
tion of  their  ofispring ;  to  judge  of  the 
siDoerity  and  fitness  of  persons  appearing 
to  be  convinced  of  the  religious  principles 
of  the  society,  and  desiring  to  be  admitted 
I  into  membership ;  to  excite  due  attention 
to  the  discharge  of  religious  and  moral 
duty ;  and  to  dsal  with  disorderly  mem« 
hers.  Monthly  meetings  also  grant  to  such 
of  their  members,  as  remove  into  other 
monthly  meetings,  certificates  of  their 
membership  and  conduct,  without  which 
th  y  cannot  gain  membership  in  such 
mx'tings;  and  they  grant  certificates  to 
ministers  concerned  to  visit  neighboring 
meetings  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  set- 
tine  forth  that  their  concern  has  been  laid 
before  their  own  meeting  and  approved  of. 
Each  monthly  meeting  is  required  to  ap- 
point certain  pefkms,  under  the  name  of 
overseers,  who  are  to  take  care  that  the 
rules  of  our  discipline  be  put  in  practice ; 
and,  when  any  case  of  delinquency  comes 
to  their  knowledge,  to  visit  the  ofiending 
member,  agR>eably  to  the  gospel  rule  be- 
fore mentk>ned,  previously  to  its  being  laid 
before  the  monthly  meeting. 

When  a  case  is  itttroduc»d,  a  committee 
is  appointed  to  visit  the  offender,  to  en- 
deavor to  convince  him  of  his  error,  and 
to  induce  him  to  condemn  or  forsake  it. 
If  this  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
meeting,  a  record  is  made  accordingly, 
and  the  case  is  dismissed.  If  not,  he  is 
disowned  frem  membership. 

In  disputes  between  individuals,  it  has 
lonjr  been  the  decided  judgment  of  the 
society,  that  its  membera  should  not  sue 
each  other  at  law.  It  therefore  enjoins  on 
all  to  end  their  difierenoes  by  speedy  and 
impartial  arbitration,  agreeably  to  rules 
laid  down  in  the  discipline.  If  any  refuse 
fo  adopt  this  mode,  or  having  adopted  it, 
if  they  refiise  to  submit  to  the  award,  they 
are  liable  to  disownment. 

To  monthly  meetings  also  belongs  the 
allowing  of  marriages ;  for  our  society  has 
olwaya  scrupled  to  acknowledge  the  au- 


thority of  priests,  or  hireling  ministers,  in 
the  solemnization  of  this  rite.  Those, 
who  intend  to  marry,  inform  the  monthly 
meeting  of  their  intentk>ns,  when  a  com- 
mittee IS  appcnnted  both  from  the  men's 
and  women'3  meeting,  to  make  inquiry  if 
the  parties  are  clear  from  other  aimikir 
engagements  ;  and  if  found  to  be  so,  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians  being 
shown,  the  marriage  is  allowed  by  the 
meeting.  It  is  performed  in  a  public 
meeting  for  worahip,  or  in  a  meeting  hekl 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  parties,  towards 
the  close  of  which  they  stand  up,  and 
solemnly  take  each  other  for  husband  and 
wife.  The  certificate  is  then  signed,  read, 
and  attested.  A  committee  appointed  by 
the  monthly  meeting  attends  the  marriage 
to  see  that  it  be  orderly  accomplished, 
moderation  observed,  and  to  deliver  the 
certificate  to  the  recorder.  Of  such  mar- 
riages the  meeting  keeps  a  record,  and 
also  of  the  births  and  burials  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Births  and  burials  are  unaccompanied  j 
with  rites  and  ceremonies.     At  burials  a 
solemn  pause  is  made,  and  an  opportunity 
aflbrded  for  those  who  may  be  concerned, 
to  commuuKate  their  exercises. 

Several  monthly  meetings  compose  a 
quarterly  meeting.  At  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing are  produced  written  answere  from  the 
monthly  meetings  to  certain  queries  res- 
pecting the  conduct  of  their  members,  and 
the  meeting's  care  over  them.  The  fol- 
fowing  are  the  principal  subjects  thus  regu- 
larly brought  into  view  by  the  queries: 
Attendance  of  all  the  meetings,  with  punc- 
tuality ;  clearness  from  disorderly  conduct 
therein;  prevalence  of  k>ve  and  unity; 
absence  of  tale-bearing  and  detraction; 
speedy  endeavors  to  heal  difileronces ; 
careful  education  of  children ;  their  fre- 
quent reading  of  the  scriptures ;  their 
restraint  from  reading  pernicious  books 
and  from  corrupting  intercourse ;  ahscn'^ 
of  traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  and  of  the  use 
of  them  as  a  drink  ;  avokling  places  of 
divereion,  and  the  frequenting  of  taverns  ; 
observance  of  temperance  in  other  res- 
pects; providing  for  poor  members,  and 
schooling  their  children  ;  faithful  support  j 
of  testimony  against  oaths,  an  hireling  j 
ministry,  war,  fraudulent  or  clandestine 
trade,  dealing  in  priae-goods  and  lotteries ; 
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^ure  to  live  within  their  circumstances, 
i^  Bjid  to  keep  to  moderation  in  trade ;  punc- 
l\  tuality  to  promises,  and  just  payment  of 
Vi debts;  timely  attention  to  such  as  give 
\  ground  for  uneasiness  in  these  respects ; 
dealing  with  ofienders  in  the  proper  spirit 
%  zd  without  delay,  for  their  help,  and  when 
necessary  to  disown,  seeking  right  author- 
ity ;  support  of  schools  under  the  care  of 
the  meeting.  At  the  close  of  the  answers 
to  the  queries,  certain  advices  are  read 
iiT  the  preparative  and  monthly  meetings, 
in  the  conclusion  of  which  Friends  are 
enjmned  to  conduct  the  aflairs  of  their 
meetings  in  **  the  peaceable  spirit  and  wis- 
dom of  Jesus,  with  decency,  forbearance 
and  love  of  each  other.** 

A  summary  of  the  answers  to  the 
queries  is  made  out  in  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing, and  forwarded  to  the  yearly  meeting, 
[thus  setting  forth  the  general  state  of 
society.  Appeals  of  disowned  persons, 
from  the  judgment  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ings, are  brought  to  tlie  quarterly  meetings 
ft>r  revision..  It  is  also  the  business  of 
thete  meetings  to  assist  in  any  ditiicult 
cases  that  may  be  presented  by  the 
monthly  meetings,  or  where  remissness 
appears  in  the  care  of  these  bodies  over 
their  members. 

The  yearly  meeting  has  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  society  within  the 
limits  embraced  by  the  several  quarterly 
meetings  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and 
therefore,  as  the  accounts  which  it  re- 
ceives discover  the  state  of  inferior  meet- 
ings, as  particular  exigencies  require,  or 
as  the  meeting  is  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  duty,  it  gives  forth  its  advice,  makes 
such  regulations  as  appear  to  be  requisite, 
or  excites  to  the  observance  of  those  al- 
.ready  made,  and  sometimes  appoints  com- 
mittees to  visit  those  quarterly  and  monthly 
meetings  which  appear  to  be  in  need  of 
immediate  advice.  Each  yearly  meeting 
forms  its  own  discipline.  Appeals  of  dis- 
owned members  from  the  judgment  of 
quarterly  meetings  are  here  finally  deter- 
mined. A  brotherly  correspondence,  by 
epistles,  is  maintained  with  other  yeariy 
meetings. 

As  we  b-^lievo  that  women  may  be 
rightly  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
we  also  think  that  to  them  belongs  a  share 
in  the  support  of  oar  discipline ;  and  that 


some  parts  of  it,  wherein  their  own 
sex  is  concerned,  devolve  on  them  with 
peculiar  propriety.  Accordingly,  they 
have  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly 
meetings  of  their  own,  held  at  the  same 
time  with  those  of  the  men,  but  separately, 
and  without  th^.  power  of  making  rules. 

In  order  that  ministers  may  have  the 
tender  sympathy  and  counsel  of^those,  who 
by  their  experience  in  religion,  are  quali- 
fied for  that  service,  the  monthly  meetings 
are  advised  to  select  such,  from  both  sexes, 
under  the  denomination  of  elders.  These, 
together  with  the  approved  ministers,  liave 
meetings  peculiar  to  themselves,  called 
"  meetmgs  of  ministers  and  elders ;"  in 
which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  exciting 
each  other  to  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
spective duties,  and  of  extending  advice  to 
those  who  may  appear  to  need  it,  without 
needless  exposure.  Such  meetings  are 
generally  held  within  the  compass  of  each 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meeting. 
They  are  conducted  by  rules  prescribed 
by  the  yearly  meeting,  and  have  no  au- 
thority to  make  any  alterations  of,  or  ad- 
ditions to  the  discipline.  The  members 
of  the  select  meeting,  as  it  is  oflen  called, 
unite  with  their  brethren  in  the  meetings 
for  discipline,  and  are  equally  amenable 
to  the  latter  for  their  conduct. 

Those  who  believe  themselves  required 
to  speak  in  meetings  for  worship,  are  not 
immediately  acknowledged  as  ministers 
by  their  monthly  meetings;  but  time  is 
taken  for  judgment,  that  the  meeting  may 
be  satisfied  of  their  call  and  qualifioetion. 
It  also  sometimes  happens  that  such,  as 
are  not  approved,  obtrude  themselves  as 
ministers,  to  the  grief  of  their  brethren. 
But  much  forbearance  is  used  towards 
these,  before  the  disapprobation  of  the 
iheeting  is  publicly  expressed. 

In  order  that  the  yearly  meeting  may 
be  properly  represented  during  its  recess, 
there  is  a  body  called  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  or  Representative  Committee, 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  members 
appointed  by  each  quarterly  meeting.  It 
is  the  business  of  this  meeting  to  receive 
and  record  the  account  of  sufferings  from 
refusal  to  pay  fines  and  other  militar}'  de- 
mands, sent  up  annually  from  the  quarterly 
meetings;  to  distribute  useful  religious 
books;  to  advise  or  assist  our  members 
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who  may  incline  to  publish  any  manu- 
script or  work  tending  to  promote  the  cause 
of  truth,  or  the  benefit  of  society ;  and  in 
general  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  yearly 
meeting  in  any  case  where  the  welfare  of 
the  body  may  render  it  needful.  It  keeps 
a  record  of  its  proceedings,  which  is  an- 
nually laid  before  the  yearly  meeting. 
Except  this  meeting  and  the  meeting  of 
ministers  and  ciders,  all  our  members  have 
a  right  to  attend  the  meetings  of  business, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings ;  and 
they  are  encourgcd  to  do  so.  We  have 
no  chairman  or  moderator,  and  the  duty 
of  the  clerks  is  limited  to  recording  the 
proceedings.  We  decide  no  question  by 
vote,  but  by  what  appears  to  be  the  sense 


of  the  meeting.  In  matters  which  elicit 
a  difference  of  sentiment,  personal  and 
censorious  remarks  are  discouraged,  and 
care  is  taken  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  con- 
descension and  brotherly  love.  Thus  it 
oflen  occurs  in  our  meetings,  that  defer- 
ence to  the  views  and  feelmgs  of  a  few 
consistent  members  will  prevent  the  body 
from  adopting  a  measure  in  which  there 
is  otherwise  ffreat  unanimity. 

The  Yeariy  Meeting  of  New  York, 
Grenessee,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
hold  an  epistolary  oorrespoiidence  with 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  according  to 
ancient  practice.  But  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  LfOndon  has  declined  this  intercourse 
since  the  separation  in  1827. 
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THE  GERMAN  REFORMED  CHURCH. 


BY  LEWIS  MAYER,  D.  D.,  YORK,  PA. 


The  German  Reformed  Church,  as  its 
name  imports,  comprises  that  portion  of 
the  family  of  reformed  churches  who 
speak  the  German  language  and  their 
descendants,  and  as  such  is  distinguished 
from  the  French  Reformed,  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed, &c.  It  embraces  the  reformed 
churches  of  Germany  and  of  the  German 
part  of  Switzerland,  and  their  brethren 
and  descendants  in  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  founder  of  this  church  was  Uleic 
ZwiifOLi,  a  native  of  Switzerland.  He 
was  born  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1484,  at  Wildhaus,  a  village  of  the  ancient 
county  of  Tokkenburg,  then  a  dependency 
of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  canton  of  Schweitz, 


but,  since  1803,  included  in  tlie  new  can- 
ton of  St  Gall. 

About  the  time  of  Zwingli's  birth,  the 
people  of  Tokkenburg  had  effected  their 
emancipation  from  the  conditioD  of  aerft 
to  the  saintly  abbey,  and  now  breathed 
the  air  of  freedom  in  all  its  delightful 
freshness;  and  the  future  reformer,  in- 
haling the  same  enlivening  air  from  his 
infancy,  and  growing  up  to  manhood 
under  its  influence,  became  the  champion 
of  liberty,  in  all  the  forms  in  which  the 
human  mind  is  by  nature  free. 

Possessing  talents  of  a  high  order,  and 
cultivated  by  the  best  education  which  the 
times  could  aflbrd,  and  a  lofly  genius  could 
attain;  taught,  at  the  same 'time,  by  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  and  guided  by  him  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jeans ; 
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Iwingli  ro0e  upoo  the  word  a  burning  and 

liioing  light,  and  showed  to  bewildered 

\f  groping  in  the  darkness  of  a  long 

x:^hti  the  wav  to  God,  whose  mercy  they 

^^ought,  and  the  path  to  heaven,  for  which 

^  hey  sighed.  Dark  clouds  oden  intercepted 

^he  light ;  but  its  beams  burst  forth  again 

i^  n  their  wonted  brightness  ;  the  truth  pre> 

^vailed,  superstitution  gave  way,  and  the 

c^hurch'arose  in  her  strength,  the  fetters 

filing  from  her  hands,  and  occupied  the 

place  which  God  had  assigned  her  as  the 

t>ride  of  his  Son,  and  the  parent  of  true 

piety  and  virtue. 

The  first  principle  of  the  German  Re- 
armed Church  is  contained  in  the  propo- 
sition ;  "  The  Bible  is  above  all  human 
authority,  and  to  it  alone  must  every  ap- 
p€^  be  made."  This  principle  Zwingli 
^  rst  announced  in  1516,  when  he  was  yet 
|>^tor  of  the  Church  of  Glarus  ;  from  it 
K^«  went  forth  in  all  his  subsequent  investi- 
J^dtions  of  religious  truth,  and  in  all  his 
p>ublic  instructions :  and  when  he  reformed 
^He  church,  after  his  establishment  in  Zu- 
*"ich,  he  swept  away  from  her  ritual,  as 
'^'^^ell  as  from  her  doctrinal  system,  all  that 
^  ^le  Bible  did  not  authorize,  either  by  an 
^■^press  warrant  or  by  an  implied  one. 
^^he  interpretation  of  the  Bible  he  left, 
^^here  God  had  left  it,  to  the  judgment 
^-'^d  the  conscience  of  every  man  who  can 
*^Pprehend  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
?^^*nripare  one  passage  with  another;  and 
^'^  the  truth  could  not  be  ascertained  in 
V:*>s  way,  lie  felt  assured  that  neither  the 
^thers,  nor  the  Pope,  nor  a  general  coun- 
^*l,  could  be  trusted  as  interpreters  of  the 
1  \  '^^cred  oracles ;  for  these,  he  knew,  had 
\\   *^o  better  way. 

\\  The  Reformed  Otiurch  diflered,  at  first, 
^ '  from  the  Lutheran  in  nothing  but  the  sinw 
gle  point  only  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In 
the  conference  at  Marburg  in  1520,  which 
^-  had  been  procured  by  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  breach 
between  the  Saxon  and  the  Swiss  divines, 
and  where  Zwingli  and  (llcolampadius 
disputed  with  Melancthon  and  Luther,  this 
was  the  only  point  on  which  they  did  not 
nsrrre.  Neither  did  they  differ  concerning 
the  whole  subject  of  the  eucharist,  but  con- 
cerning only  the  imjwrt  of  the  words, 
"  This  is  my  body,** "  This  is  my  blood." 
Zwingli  took  them  as  a  trope,  and  under- 


stood them  to  mean  that  the  bread  was  a 
si^n  or  figure  of  the  Lord's  body,  and  the 
wine  of  his  blood.  Luther  insisted  on  a 
literal  meaning,  and  contended  that  these 
words  were  the  irrefragable  testimony  of 
the  Lord  himself,  that  his  material  body 
and  blood  were  really  present  in  and  with 
the  bread  and  wine,  and  were  received, 
together  with  them,  by  the  communicant ; 
and  to  fix  this  notion,  he  maintained  that, 
like  the  bread  and  wine,  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  were  received,  not  by  faith,  but 
by  the  mouth ;  not  by  the  believer  only, 
but  by  every  communicant. 

The  Reformed  regarded  this  difference 
as  unessential,  and  acknowledged  their 
opponents  as  brethren  in  Christ,  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  receive.  Luther  classed 
it  with  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and 
would  not  admit  that  those  who  denied  the 
real  presence  were  Christians  at  all. 
Zwingli  proffered  his  hand  to  Luther  and 
besought  him  with  tears  to  receive  him  as 
a  Christian  brother,  saying  that  there  were 
no  people  in  the  world  with  whom  he  would 
delight  more  to  have  fraternal  communion 
than  those  of  M^ittembui^.  Luther  refused 
his  hand  and  turned  away.  In  her  subse- 
quent history,  the  Refomoed  Church  oflen 
sought  the  same  fraternity,  and  made  some 
consessions  for  that  object ;  but  she  was 
as  often  repelled ;  and  her  anxiety  for  a 
reunion  subjected  her  to  the  epithet  of 
Gern-Bruder,  i.  e,  M'ould-be- brethren. 

The  dof!trine  of  predestination,  which 
at  a  later  period  became  a  prominent  sub- 
ject of  controversy  between  the  two 
churches,  was  held  by  all  the  reformers, 
unless  Haller,  the  reformer  of  Berne,  and 
Bullinger,  Zwingli's  successor  in  Zurich, 
be  exceptions.  Luther  contended  for  it, 
in  its  rigid  Augustinian  form,  in  his  tract 
De  Servo  Arhitrio.  Melancthon  also 
maintained  it  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his 
Loci  Commvnes  Tkeologici ;  a  system 
of  divinity  which  long  continued  to  be  the 
text-book  of  theological  students  in  the 
Lutheran  church.  Controversy  on  this 
subject  between  theologians  of  the  two 
churches  first  arose  in  1561,  when  Zan- 
chius  and  Marbnch,  two  divines  of  Strik- 
burg,  took  opposite  sides ;  and  such  was 
still  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  that  period, 
that  this  strife  could  be  composed  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  contending  parties,  as  the 
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terms  of  peace,  an  ambiguous  form  of 
words,  which  each  might  interpret  as  he 
pleased.  Long  after  this  time,  Meianc- 
thon's  theory  of  synergism^  or  coopera- 
tion of  the  human  will  with  divine  grace 
in  the  sinnerV  conversion,  was  condemned 
as  heresy  in  the  Lutheran  Church ;  and 
in  the  synergistic  controversy  between  the 
Philipists,  or  followers  of  Melancthon,  and 
the  rigid  Lutherans,  while  the  former  as- 
cribed to  the  human  will  a  power  to  co- 
operate with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  act  of 
conversion,  the  latter  not  only  denied  this 
power,  but  maintained  in  all  its  rigor  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  absolute  predes- 
tination. (See  Plank's  Cresch,  der  ProteS' 
tanliMchen  TkeologieyBA.  IIL  p.  805,  dec.) 

A  third  cause  of  diflRsrcncc,  which  be- 
came, at  a  later  period,  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy between  the  two  churches  was 
the  use  of  certain  religious  rites  and  insti- 
tutions which  to  the  Reformed  appeared 
to  favor  superstition,  while  the  Lutherans 
regarded  them  ail  as  tolerable,  and  some 
of  them  as  useful.  Such  were  the  use  of 
images  in  the  churches,  the  distinguishing 
vestments  of  the  clergy,  private  confession 
of  sins  and  absolution,  the  use  of  the  wafer 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  lay-baptism,  exor- 
cism of  the  evil  spirit  previous  to  baptism, 
altars,  baptismal  fonts,  &c.  Most  of  these 
usages  have  been  laid  aside,  and  are  now 
unknown  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country.  Little  now  remains  to  distin- 
guish the  two  churches;  they  recognise 
each  other  as  brethren,  worship  together, 
and  abhor  the  controversy  that  would 
rupture  the  bond  of  mutual  love. 

After  the  death  of  Zwingli  and  (Eco- 
lampadius,  in  1531,  none  of  their  asso- 
ciates enjoyed  so  decided  a  superiority 
over  his  brethren,  as  to  give  him  a  com- 
manding influence  over  the  whole  church, 
and  to  secure  to  him  the  chief  direction 
of  her  councils.  This  honor  was  reserved 
for  John  Calvin,  the  French  reformer.  He 
was  born  at  Noyon,  in  France,  in  the  year 
1J5U9.  Driven  from  his  own  country  by 
persecution,  he  came  to  Basel  in  1534. 
Mere,  in  the  following  year,  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  '*  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion;**  a  work  which  be- 
came the  text-book  of  theology  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  which  he  enlarged 
and  improved  in  successive  editions,  until 


the  year  1550.  On  his  return  from  •  Tish 
to  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  in  Italy,  who 
was  friendly  to  the  Reformation,  being 
compelled  by  the  war  to  take  the  route 
through  Geneva,  he  came  to  that  city  lA 
August  1536,  and  was  persuaded  by  Fa- 
rell  and  Viret  to  remain  there,  and  com- 
plete the  reformation  which  they  had 
begun.  A  violent  opposition  from  tlie 
licentious  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
hated  the  strictness  of  his  moral  discipluie, 
resulted  in  his  expulsion  in  1588.  He 
repaired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  taught 
theology,  and  preached  to  a  Ffench  con- 
gregation ;  but  in  1541  he  was  lecalM 
to  Geneva,  and  appointed  professor  of 
theology  and  principal  pastor  of  the  city. 
He  was  now  enabled  to  prosecute  suooeas- 
fuUy,  though  not  without  frequent  and 
often  malicious  opposition,  a  plan  of  refor- 
mation which  he  had  formed.  Endowed 
with  great  natural  talents,  richly  furnished 
with  stores  of  theological  learning,  fired 
by  an  ardent  zeal  for  what  he  conceived 
to  be  truth,  and  possessed  of  a  spirit  of 
diligence  that  never  tired,  he  rose  in  power 
and  reputation  above  all  his  cotemporarics, 
and  caused  his  influence  to  be  felt  wher- 
ever the  Reformation  was  known,  or  be- 
came known.  His  design  was  vast  and 
bold,  like  his  genius:  not  content  with 
reforming  the  little  state  which  had  re- 
ceived him  as  her  spiritual  father,  he  Rie- 
ditated  the  extension  of  the  same  work 
far  beyond  her  narrow  bounds,  and  sought 
to  make  Geneva  the  nursery  and  the 
model  of  all  the  Reformed  churches 
throughout  the  world.  Neither  was  he 
wholly  disappointed.  The  splendor  of 
his  name,  and  the  fame  of  his  associate 
and  successor,  Theodore  Beza,  who  main- 
tained his  entire  system,  attracted  to  Ge- 
neva the  studious  youth  who  looked  lo  the 
Christian  ministry,  from  all  the  countries 
upon  which  the  light  of  the  Reformation 
had  risen ;  the  university  over  which  they 
presided  cast  into  the  shade  the  University 
of  Basel  and  the  Seminary  of  Zurich,  and 
reigned  long  almost  without  a  competitor ; 
and  Geneva  became  thus  the  nursing- 
mother  from  whom  the  whole  church  re- 
ceived her  pastors  and  derived  her  spiri- 
tual instruction,  and  the  model  after  which, 
in  more  than  one  country,  her  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  was  formed. 
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The  inftjOMe  of  the  school  of  Calvin 

^^^«e  felt  by  the  German  as  well  as  by  the 

^Hiier  Reformed  churches.  The  preachers 

^ho  came  from  Geneva  brought  with  them 

the  doctrine  and  the  s|Hrit  of  the  new  re- 

brmer,  and  difilised  them  through  the 

chuichea  over  which  they  presided ;  and 

Calviniam  thus  became  every  where  tri- 

mnphant.    Out  of  Switserland,  Zwingli, 

•iloit  in  death  that  came,  alas !  too  soon, 

was  by  degrees  neglected  and  forgotten ; 

and  even  in  his  own  country  his  spirit  was 

checked  and  his  doctrine  modified  by  this 

fofeign  influence. 

Calvin  diflered  from  Zwingli  chiefly  on 
three  points,  viz.,  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
on  chuich«govemment,  and  on  religious 
liberty. 

On  the  first  point  of  diflerence  Calvin 
took  a  position  that  was  less  ofiensive  to 
the  Papists  than  the  doctrine  of  Zwingli, 
and  presented  to  the  Lutherans  a  micMle 
ground  upon  which  they  might  unite  with 
the  Refomed.  Zwingli  had  taught,  that 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  to  drink  his 
blood,  was  simply  to  believe  in  him,  and 
thereby  to  obtain  pardon  and  eternal  lifo. 

Calvin,  on  the»oontrary,  maintained  a 
real  participation  of  the  material  body  and 
Mood  of  Christ,  of  which  he  considered 
the  partaking  of  the  bread  and  wine  the 
visible  sign  and  seal.  He  distinguished 
between  believing  in  Christ  and  partaking 
of  his  flesh  and  blood,  and  made  the  lat- 
ter consequent  upon  the  former.  This 
participation  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
he  viewed  as  necessary  to  spiritual  and 
eternal  life.  It  is  confined  to  the  believer, 
and  is  effected,  he  thought,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  elevates  tl^  be- 
liever, by  means  of  his  faith,  to  Christ, 
in  heaven,  and  makes  him,  in  a  myste- 
rious manner,  a  participant  of  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood ;  and  we  thus  become 
united  with  Christ,  so  that  we  are  flesh  of 
his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone,  and  con- 
stitute one  body  with  him,  which  is  go- 
verned by  one  and  the  same  spirit.  He 
differed  from  Luther  in  separating  Christ 
from  the  bread  and  wine,  and  denying 
the  presence  of  his  body  and  blood  in  or 
with  those  elements.  A  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  a  communicant  might  re- 
ceive the  elements  without  receiving  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  this,  he 


held,  was  the  case  of  all  who  were  desti- 
tute of  true  feith.  (See  Calvin's  Instiiuies^ 
Book  IV.  chap,  xvii.) 

Zwingli,  seeing  the  abuse  of  church- 
power  in  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  find- 
ing no  authority  for  it  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, subjected  the  church  to  the  civil 
authority,  in  a  Christian  state,  in  all 
things  relating  to  its  government,  which 
are  not  at  variance  with  the  divine  word. 
Calvin  separated  the  church  wholly  from 
the  state,  claimed  for  it  the  power  of  self- 
government,  and  left  to  secular  rulers 
nothing  more  than  the  duty  of  protection 
and  sustenance,  as  nursing  fathers  and 
nursing  mothers. 

Zwingli  taught  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination  as  well  as  Calvin  and  the 
other  reformers  ;*  but  he  did  not  impose 
it  as  an  article  of  faith  upon  his  church. 
Opposite  opinions  were,  therefore  freely 
entertained;  and  even  his  successor, 
Henry  Bullinger,  is  claimed  as  an  asserter 
of  the  universality  of  divine  grace.  In 
the  Canton  of  Bern,  particularly,  contro- 
versy  on  this  subject  ran  high.  "The 
preachers  and  professors  at  Lausanne, 
who  were  friends  of  Calvin,"  says  Schrock, 
'*  demanded  a  general  synod,  and  author- 
ity to  excommunicate,  that  they  might 
suppress  the  opinions  which  they  opposed ; 
but  the  Senate  of  Bern  rejected  this  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  as  Haller  called  it." — 
(See  Schrock's  Kirch.  Gesch.  sett  der 
Itrf.y  vol.  V.  p.  179.)  Calvin  did  not  tol- 
erate  the  theories  on  this  subject  to  which 
his  own  was  opposed. 

Such,  however,  was  the  credit  of  Cal- 
vin, and  such  his  perseverance,  that  he 
succeeded  in  1649,  notwithstanding  the 
reluctance  of  the  Swiss,  to  procure  the 
formal  reception  of  his  doctrine  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  Switzerland,  and  a  few 
years  later,  to  obtain  for  his  doctrine  of 
predestination  a  recognition  as  an  article 
of  faith,  in  the  same  country.  But,  with 
all  his  credit,  he  could  not  persuade  the 
Swiss  to  accept  his  form  of  church  gevern- 
ment.     The  rulers  were   not  willing  to 


*  Dr.  Mosheim  errs  in  asserting  the  contrary, 
as  the  reader  will  perceive  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  examine  this  reformer's  writings.  See 
the  extracts  from  his  works  published  by  Vo- 
gelin  and  Usteri,  vol.  i.  part  i.  chap.  v.  p.  187, 
Ac 
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j  rclioquish  to  the  church  the  power  which 
they  po69e88ed ;  nnd  the  Reformed  Can- 
tons still  retain  that  ecclesiastical  polity 
which  they  received  from  the  hands  of 
Zwingli. 

Ill  Germany,  as  well  as  in  SwitzerUmd, 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  church  re- 
sides in  the  civil  government.  The  im- 
mediate administration  of  church  power 
is  vested  in  a  consistory  or  ecclesiastical 
council,  (kirchenrathj*)  which  is  a  mixed 
body  of  clergy  and  statesmen.  The  cler- 
gy of  a  given  district  constitute  a  chapter 
or  classis,  and  at  the  head  of  each  of 
these  bodies  is  an  inspector  or  superin- 
tendent, whose  office  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  a  bishop  in  Episcopal  churches.^ 
Several  chapters  pr  classes  compose  a 
synod  ;  and  two  or  more  particular  synods 
may  form  a  general  synod ;  which  may 
either  consist  of  delegates  from  the  lower 
judicatories,  or  embrace  all  the  clergy  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  same  country, 
or  in  several  contiguous  countries.  In 
Switzerland,  the  clergy  of  the  two  can- 
tons of  Zurich  and  Thurgau,  and  of  the 
Rhinethal,  now  included  in  the  canton  of 
St.  Gall,  constitute  one  synod,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  pastor  primarius  of  the 
Great-Minister  in  Zurich,  who  bears  the 
title  of  Antistes.  The  Reformed  Churches 
of  Grermany  have  elders  and  deacons, 
who  are  chosen  for  limited  periods.  The 
elders  constitute  a  presbytery,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  the  pastor,  administer 
the  spiritual  government  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  deacons  are  charged  with  the 
temporal  affairs,  particularly  with  the 
care  of  the  poor ;  but  where  the  number 
of  elders  is  small,  the  deacons  take  part 
with  them  in  the  spiritual  administration. 
The  inspectors  exercise  a  supervision  over 
the  clergy,  the  congregations  and  the 
schools  of  their  respective  districts,  and 
report  to  the  consistory,  whose  decision  is 
final,  if  not  arrested  by  the  act  of  the  su- 
preme civil  authority.  In  some  countries, 
OS  in  the  principality  of  Nassau,  whose 
ecclesiastical  constitution  was  taken  from 
that  of  Holland,  classes  and  synods  have 
legislative  authority.     In  others,  as  in  the 


•  Or  Consistorium 

f  In  Switzerland  the  enapter  hat  at  its  head 
the  decanus  or  dean. 


county  of  Lippe,  their  meetings  are  held 
only  for  their  own  improrement  in  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  piety.  In  the  Re- 
formed Gernrnn  part  of  Switseriand,  the 
congregations  are  without  ekiera  and  dea- 
cons. What  are  there  called  deacons  are 
preachers  who  assist  the  principal  pastor 
in  the  larger  churches.  The  abaenoe  of 
the  presbytery  or  body  of  elders,  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  Kircheft'SiiBsiandef 
a  sort  of  sub-consistories,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  church 
members,  and  to  correct  abuses  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  The  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies of  this  country  are  composed  of  the 
clergy  only.  The '  same  is  the  case  in 
Grermany,  except  in  those  countries,  as  in 
the  principality  of  Nassau,  whose  church 
polity  is  derived  from  Holland  or  Geneva. 

Admission  to  the  privilege  of  flill  com- 
munion in  the  church  is  obtained  by  the 
rite  of  confirmation,  which  is  preceded  by 
a  course  of  instruction  in  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  catechumens  solemnly  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Grod  by  a 
public  profession  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation,  and  are  thereupon  received 
by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  In 
the  case  of  unbaptized  adults,  baptism  im- 
mediately precedes  the  imposition  of  hands. 
The  use  of  this  rite  rests  upon  expediency, 
no  divine  authority  is  claimed  for  it ;  still 
less  is  it  viewed  by  the  Reformed  Church, 
as  it  is  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the 
light  of  a  sacrament. 

The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Grerman 
Reformed  Church  is  contained  in  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism — so  called  from  Heidel- 
berg, the  capital  of  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
or  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  where  it  was 
first  published,  in  the  reign  of  the  Elector 
Frederick  III.,  in  the  year  1568.  It  was 
adopted,  as  a  symbolical  book,  soon  after 
its  publication,  by  almost  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  Europe,  and  became  particu- 
larly the  symbolical  book  of  the  Reformed 
in  Germany.  This  formulary  observes  a 
singular  moderation  on  some  points  upon 
which  the  several  parties  in  the  Protestant 
churches  differed,  or  respecting  which  good 
men  might  entertain  diflferent  opinions. 
The  wise  elector  selected  for  the  composi- 
tion of  this  work  two  men,  of  whom  one, 
Zacharias  Ursinus,  was  a  disciple  of  Me- 
lancthon ;  and  the  other,  Caspar  Olevianus, 
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m  disciple  of  Calrin ;  and  having  himself 
rnnbraosd  the  doctrine  of  Zwii^rii,  he  pre- 
sided in  their  deliberatioDS.  The  result 
I  was,  what  all  moderate  men  desired,  a 
compromise.  The  catechism  presented  to 
all  these  parties  a  common  ground  of  union. 
The  doctrine  of  dection  is  placed  in  the 
background,  and  presented  in  a  form  which 
the  Philipist  as  well  as  the  Calvinist  could 
easily  receive.  On  the  Lord's  Supper  it 
unites  the  theories  of  Zwingli  and  of  Cal- 
vin, with  the  latter  of  whmn  Melancthon 
was  essentially  amed.  It  is  silent  about 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity, but  leaves  an  open  door  for  the  in- 
troduction of  that  theory.  The  atonement 
is  made  general  where  it  says  that  Christ 
bore  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  sins  of 
all  mankind ;  but  nothing  is  said  to  forlHd 
a  limitation  of  it  to  the  elect  in  its  actual 
eflect  It  asserU  the  total  inability  of  the 
uniegenerate  to  do  any  good  until  he  is 
regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  but  it 
leaves  room  for  the  Philipist  to  say,  that 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  would  regenerate  us, 

I  the  human  will  may  resist  or  assent  to  his 
operation.  If  it  were  objected,  that  assent- 
ing  before  regeneration  would  be  a  good 
work,  he  might  reply  that  it  was  not  in 
the  proper  sense  good ;  or  that  it  was  not 
completed  before  regeneration  was  com- 
plete ;  and  this  answer  was  sufficient  for  the 
object  contemplated,  if  it  satisfied  himself. 

Though  the  theory  of  Calvin  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  generally  received  in 
the  church,  that  of  Zwingli  always  had 
many  friends ;  it  has  been  many  years 
gaining  ground,  and,  if  we  be  not  greatly 
mistaken,  is  now  predominant,  at  least  in 
the  United  States. 

The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination 
to  eternal  life  has  never  been  fully  estab- 
lished as  an  article  of  faith  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church.  In  different  sections 
of  the  church  it  has  from  time  to  time  been 
variously  modified,  and  in  some  wholly 
rejected.  Though  constituted  an  article 
of  faith  in  Switzerland,  by  the  consensus 
of  1554,  and  confirmed  by  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  in  1618-19:  it  was,  nevertheless, 
so  far  supplanted  by  the  opposing  theories 
in  1675,  that  a  necessity  was  deemed  to 
exist  for  a  new  Formula  Consensus  of  the 
Swiss  divines  to  sustain  it.  Nor  did  this 
new  Confession  maintain  its  authority  very 


long;  afler  many  conflicts  it  fell  before 
the  influence  of  the  French  and  the  Ger- 
man schools  about  the  year  1732,  when 
subscription  to  it  ceased  to  be  required. 
(See  Schrock's  Kirch.  Gttch.  vol.  viii.  p. 
661,  dEc.) 

In  Germany  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort  were  never  received  in  some  of 
the  states,  as  Brandenburg,  Anbslt,  and 
Bremen ;  in  others  they  have  long  since 
lost  their  binding  authority ;  and  tl^  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  is  now,  in  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  election,  where 
Zwingli  left  it.  Calvinism  is  again  reviv- 
ing in  the  church,  both  in  Europe  and 
America ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Melancthon, 
or,  what  is  essentially  the  same,  the  doc- 
trine of  Arminius,  on  this  point,  is  predo- 
minant, and  the  theory  of  absolute  predes- 
tination is  generally  regarded,  by  the  laity 
at  least,  with  horror. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  was  founded  by  emigrants 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Her 
origin  may  be  dated  about  the  year  1720. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  church  in  her 
infancy  was  eastern  Pennsylvania;  though 
settlements  were  made  also,  and  congre- 
gations formed,  at  an  early  period,  in  other 
states,  particularly  in  the  Carolinas,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York.  Her  doctrinal  system  is  derived 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland  ;  but  her 
ecclesiastical  polity  is  formed  af\er  the 
model  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of 
Holland,  by  whom  she  was  nurtured  and 
protected  in  her  infant  state,  and  to  whom 
she  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  the  only 
symbolical  book  of  the  church  in  the  Uni- 
ted  States,  though  both  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  she  has  others  besides ;  and, 
in  the  first  named  country,  adopts  also  the 
Lutheran  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as 
altered  by  Melancthon,  in  the  tenth  arti- 
cle, relating  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the 
later  editions  that  were  published  under 
his  direction. 

Subscription  to  the  catechism,  by  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  is  not  roquirod  at 
their  ordination  ;  a  verbal  profession  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  being  Hormod  suffi- 
cient. A  professor  of  thfology  is  required, 
nl  his  ordination,  to  affirm  to  the  following 
declaration : 
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"  You,  N.  N.»  profoflsor  elect  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Re> 
formed  Church  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
knowledge sincerely,  before  God  and  this 
assembly,  that  the  holy  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are  called 
the  x»nonical  scriptures,  are  genuine,  au- 
thentic, inspired,  and  therefore  divine  scrip- 
tures ;  that  they  contain  all  things  that  re- 
late to  the  faith,  the  practice,  and  the  hope 
of  the  righteous,  and  are  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice  in  the  church  of  God ; 
that,  consequently,  no  traditions,  as  they 
are  called,  and  no  mere  conclusions  of 
reason,  that  are  contrary  to  the  clear  tes- 
timony of  these  scriptures,  can  be  received 
as  rules  of  faith  or  of  life.  You  acknow- 
ledge, farther,  that  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  as  to  its  sub- 
stance,* is  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, and  must,  therefore,  be  received  as 
divinely  revealed  truth.  You  declare  sin- 
cerely that,  in  the  office  you  are  about  to 
assume,  you  will  make  the  inviolable  di- 
vine authority  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  as  to  its  substance,* 
the  basis  of  all  your  instructions.  You 
declare,  finally,  that  you  will  labor  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  which  God  may  grant 
you,  that,  with  the  divine  blessmg,  the 
students  entrusted  to  your  care  may  be- 
come enlightened,  pious,  faithful,  and  zeal- 
ous ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  shall  be 
sound  in  the  faith." 

The  government  of  the  church  is  Pres- 
byterian. All  ordained  ministers  are 
equal  in  rank  and  authority.  Licentiates 
are  not  pastors,  or  ministers,  but  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry;  they  cannot  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  nor  be  delegates 
to  synod,  and  have  no  vote  in  the  classical 
assemblies. 

Each  congregation  is  governed  by  its 
consistory  or  vestry,  which  is  usually  com- 
posed of  elders  and  deacons,  and  of  which 
the  pastor  of  the  church  may,  or  may  not, 
be  a  member.  In  chartered  congregations 
the  consistory  is  a  legal  corporation,  with 
which  the  charter  oflen  joins  others,  be- 
sides elders  and  deacons,  as  counsellors, 
or  trustees ;  and  all  these  usually  vote  by 


*  The  clause,  oi  to  it$  tubrUmte^  is  stricken 
out  in  the  revised  constitution. 


custom,  and  by  authority  of  the  charter, 
on  every  question  that  comes  before  the 
body. 

Tlie  clergy  residing  within  certain 
bounds  constitute  a  dainis,  which  must 
consist  of  at  least  three  ministers.  A 
classis  meets  statedly  once  a  year,  and 
may  resolve,  or  be  called  by  its  prcsidmt, 
to  hold  a  special  meeting,  as  oflen  as 
urgent  business  may  demand  it.  The  pre- 
sicknt  is  elected  annually,  and  presides  in 
the  meeting  of  claasis,  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  as  primui  inter  pare*.  Every 
pastoral  charge  is  entitled  to  a  lay  dele- 
gate, who  must  he  an  elder,  and  baa  the 
same  right  to  deliberate  and  vote  in  the 
classis  as  the  clerical  member-  A  majo- 
rity of  the  whole  number,  of  which  at  least 
one  half  must  be  ministers,  constitute  m 
quorum ;  and  every  question  is  decide^  by 
a  majority  of  those  actually  assembled. 

The  synod  is  composed  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  delegates  appointed  by  the  classes. 
It  meets  statedly  once  a  year,  and  may 
assemble  in  special  meetings  by  its  own 
appointment,  or  by  the  call  of  its  presi- 
dent. The  president  of  synod  is  in  like 
manner  elected  annually.  A  classis  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  six  ministers,  is 
entitled  to  one  minister  and  one  lay  djsle- 
gate  to  represent  it  in  synod.  A  classis 
having  more  than  six,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  ministers,  may  be  represented  by 
two  ministers  and  two  lay  delegates ;  and 
in  the  same  ratio  increasing  for  any  larger 
number.  Six  ministers  and  six  elders, 
from  a  majority  of  the  classes,  may  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  as  the  constitution  now 
provides. 

A  general  convention  of  all  the  minis- 
ters and  lay  delegates  of  the  whole  church 
can  be  authorized  by  an  act  of  synod,  and 
not  otherwise. 

An  appeal  can  be  taken  from  the  con- 
sistory to  the  classis,  and  from  the  classis 
to  the  synod,  whose  decision  is  final. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  in  this 
country  is  now  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  over  portions 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
New  York.  There  is  a  church  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans;  others  fonnerly  subsisted 
in  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky ;  and  Bome  members 
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are  stiU  scattered  over  the  several  states  of 
the  Union. 

This  church  ib  divided  into  two  bodies, 
which  maintain  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence, but  are  wholly  indenpendent  of  one 
another.  Each  is  governed  by  a  synod 
and  its  lower  judicatories. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  church  is 
the  original  and  parent  body;  and  its 
synod,  existing  before  the  other,  bears  the 
title  of  «  The  Synod  of  the  German  Re- 
formed  Church  in  the  United  States." 
Its  territory  extends  in  Pennsylvania  west- 
ward to  the  Alleghany  mountains  ;  north- 
ward it  includes  portions  of  New  York ; 
and  on  the  south,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Carolina.  It  has  under  its  jurisdiction 
ten  classes,  viz:  Philadelphia,  Goshen- 
hoppen.  Bast  Pennsylvania,  Lebanon, 
Susquehanna,  Zion,  Mercersburg,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  The 
number  of  ministers  and  licentiates,  in 
connexion  with  this  synod,  was,  in  1842, 
agreeably  to  the  statistical  report  of  that 
year,  one  hundred  and  forty-one.*  Of 
this  number  thirty-two  were  without  a 
pastoral  charge;  and  of  these,  sixteen 
were  disqualified  by  age  or  other  causes ; 
eight  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
church  as  teachers,  editors,  or  agents; 
and  eight  were  expectants,  or  otherwise 
employed.  The  number  of  congregations 
reported,  was  four  hundred  aud  sixty-six.f 
From  six  pastoral  stations  the  number  was 
not  reported.  The  whole  may  be  esti- 
mated at  five  hundred. 

This  synod  has  under  its  care,  or  pa- 
tronajre,  a  theological  seminary,  founded 
in  1825;  a  grammar  school,  commenced 
in  1832  ;  and  a  college,  established  in 
1836.  All  these  institutions  arc  now 
located  permanently  at  Mercersburg,  a 
pleasant  village,  in  Franklin  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  are  in  a  flourishing  state 
under  able  professors  and  teachers.  Two 
spacious  edifices  have  been  erected  for  the 
seminary  and  grammar  school,  the  former 
of  which  is  occupied  also  by  the  students 
of  college.  Measures  arc  in  progress  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  college  edifice. 
The  site  chosen  for  it,  as  well  as  the  situ- 
ations of  the  other  buildings,  is  picturesque 


*  In  1846  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
fin  1846  four  hundred  and  ninety-five. 


and  salubrious.  The  college  bears  the 
name  of  Marshall  College,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  John 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  trustees,  a  majority  of  whom 
are  ministers  or  members  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church. 

Subordinate  to  this  synod  are  a  board 
of  foreign  missions,  a  board  of  domestic 
missions,  and  a  board  of  education,  which 
is  also  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary;  but  these  institutions 
are  yet  in  their  infancy. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  which 
is  of  quite  recent  origin,  has  under  its  care 
but  one  mission,  with  a  single  station,  and 
one  missionary  family.  The  mission  is  at 
Broosa,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  same  which 
was  lately  under  the  care  of  the  Newcas- 
tle Presbytery  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  missionary  family  are  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Schneider  and  his  wife.  The  busi- 
ness of  foreign  missions  is  transacted 
through  the  AnuBncan  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  with  whom  a 
connexion  for  that  object  has  been  formed. 

The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  have 
hitherto  done  but  little  in  their  appropriate 
office;  but  they  have  created  a  printing 
establishment,  which  is  rendering  very 
important  service  to  their  church.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  printing,  they  publish  two 
religious  newspapers :  the  "  Weekly  Mes- 
senger of  the  German  Reformed  Church,'* 
a  weekly  paper  of  large  size,  in  the  English 
language,  of  which  about  3000  copies  are 
issued  every  week ;  and  the  "  Christliche 
Zeitschrift,"  a  semi-monthly  in  the  Ger- 
man  language,  of  which  upwards  of  1700 
copies  are  issued  every  fortnight.  The 
establishment  is  located  at  Chambersburg, 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  a 
convenient  edifice  has  been  purchased  for  its 
accommodation.  It  is  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  executive  committMpf  the 
board,  whose  locality  is  in  the  samiPace.* 

The  Board  of  Education  are  charged 
with  the  care  of  beneficiary  students,  who 
arc  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  gos- 
pel ministry  in  the  church.  They  have 
under  their  patronage  about  thirty  benefi- 
ciaries. 


*  It  is  now  (1847)  a  separate  establishment. 
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The  weaterapart  of  the  church  is  located 
principally  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  but 
extends  also  into  the  adjoining  states,  and 
has  for  its  field  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  About  the  year  1810  or 
1812,  the  Rev.  Jacob  William  Dechaut 
was  sent  by  the  synod  as  a  missionary  to 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  located  himself  at 
Miamisburg,  in  Montgomery  county.  He 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Win- 
ters, George  Weis,  and  others,  who  were 
willing  to  cultivate  that  long  neglected 
soiL  Prior  to  their  settlement  there  was 
in  all  that  region  only  one  German  Re- 
formed minister,  the  Rev.  J.  Larose,  who 
was  not  then  in  connexion  with  any  eccle- 
siastical judicatory.  In  1  SI  9  the  Classis 
of  Ohio  was  formed,  and  in  1823  or  1824, 
the  majority  of  the  ckissis  separated  from 
the  parent  body,  and  formed  themselves 
into  an  independent  judicatory,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Synod  of  Ohio."  In  1886 
the  Classis  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  ob- 
tained permission  to  unite  with  the  Synod 
of  Ohio,  which  now  bore  the  title  of  "  The 
Synod  of  Ohio,  and  the  adjoining  States  ;" 
and  by  a  late  act,  this  synod,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  subdivided  into  three  district 
synods,  received  a  new  organization  agree- 
ably to  the  plan  of  the  constitution  of  the 
eastern  church.  The  western  church  is  now 
divided  into  classes,  and  its  synod  is  a  dele- 
gated body  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  classes.* 


*The  Classes  (in  1846^  were  those  of 
Miami,  Lancaster,  Colombiana,  Sandusky, 
Westmoreland  and  Erie. 


The  statistical  tables  of  1842,  published 
as  an  appendix  to  the  minutes  of  the  east- 
em  church  of  the  same  year,  states  the 
number  of  German  Reformed  ministers  in 
the  west  to  be  fifty-one.*  The  congrega- 
tions reported  were  in  number  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen.  Nine  pastoral  stations 
had  made  no  report.t  If  these  stations 
average  four  congregations  each,  the  whole  . 
number  will  be  two  hundred  and  fiity. 
Some  of  the  ministers  preach  to  from 
eight  to  twelve  congregations;  only  two 
limit  their  labors  each  to  one ;  and  only 
five  others  do  not  exceed  three. 

This  synod  has  long  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  in 
the  west.  An  institution  of  this  kind  was 
actually  commenced  some  years  ago ;  but 
after  a  very  brief  experiment  it  failed.  It 
will,  however,  doubtless  be  revived  at  no 
distant  day.  The  western  church  needs 
an  institution  nearer  home  than  Mercers- 
burg,  and  will  feel  the  want  of  it  more 
and  more,  as  her  numbers  increase  and 
her  borders  are  enlarged.  It  will  be  im- 
possible without  it,  to  keep  pace,  in  the 
supply  of  ministers,  with  the  r^pid  increase 
of  population  in  the  west ;  and  it  will  be 
equally  impossible,  without  a  thorough 
education  of  her  ministers,  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  pulpit  in  her  communion, 
amidst  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  re- 
finement in  the  conmiunity. 


*  In  1845  it  is  given  at  seventy-two. 

f  In  1846  two  hundred  and  fifty-four.  From 
six  pastoral  stations  no  report  bad  been  re- 
ceived. 
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Whsn  we  endeavor  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  civilization  which  rules  with  its  be- 
nignant sway  the  mightiest  nations  of 
modern  times,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
people  inhabiting  the  United  States  of 
America,  we  shall  soon  discover  that  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  great  moral  influ- 
ence  which  had  its  birth  in  the  gray  ages 
of  antiquity.  For,  disguise  it  as  you  will, 
seek  with  candor  or  prejudice,  you  must 
at  length  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
sources  whence  the  modern  rules  of  moral 
government  are  in  the  main  drawn,  is  the 
same  which  refreshed  the  ChaldsBan  shep- 
Jierd  when  he  first  felt  moved  to  peril  his 
all  in  the  cause  of  that  truth  which  his 
high-reaching  intellect  had  discovered; 
that  is  to  say,  the  truth  of  the  existence  of 
ONE  Supreme,  who  created  all  and  sustains 
in  his  mercy  all  that  his  power  has  call^ 
into  being. — ^This  source  of  light  we  call 
divine  revelation,  and  it  is  contained  for 
us,  who  live  at  this  day,  in  the  pages  of  that 
priceless  book  which  we  call  the  Bible. 

Long  indeed,  however,  had  this  Bible, 
this  source  of  truth,  to  struggle  against 
the  furious  assaults  of  pagan  superstition ; 
long  even  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  leaven  of  ancient  usages 
too  powerful  for  the  simple  truths  of  the 
Word  of  God ;  but  with  all  this,  triumph 
i  <  gradually  perching  upon  the  banners  ^f 
divinely  illuminated  reason  ;  and  with  the 
certain,  though  slow,  progress  of  mankind 
in  the  path  of  science  and  enlightenment, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  pure  religion 


will  also  become  more  and  more  the  rule 
of  life  for  the  sons  of  man.  There  may 
be,  and  in  truth  are,  many  retrogressions; 
we  find  indeed  that  from  some  imforeseen 
causes,  such  as  luxury,  devastating  wars, 
the  irruption  of  barbarous  nations,  roan- 
kind  have  appeared,  and  to  this  day  do 
appear,  to  deteriorate  in  certain  periods ; 
but  upon  the  whole  every  age  becomes 
wiser  than  its  predecessor  through  the 
light  of  experience  and  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  evils  which  others  had  to  endure.  The 
storms  through  which  civilization  has  pe- 
riodically to  pass,  purify  it  from  the  stag- 
nant air  which  entire  repose  would  neces- 
sarily create  around  it ;  for  it  has  to  share 
the  fate  with  every  other  gift  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  mankind,  of  being  endan- 
gered if  it  is  not  constantly  watched,  and 
guarded  against  the  enemies  which  have 
been  wisely  placed  around  our  happiness, 
that  we  may  not  fall  into  inaction  and 
effiminacy. 

The  Jews,  and  their  predecessors  the 
Israelites,  have  been  always  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  not  rarely  with  aversion, 
by  those  who  hold  opinions  difl^rent  from 
them ;  but  if  an  enquirer  were  to  look 
with  the  eye  of  truth  into  the  source  of 
this  suspicion  and  of  this  aversion,  he 
would  be  disappointed,  for  the  honor  of 
mankind,  to  find  that  both  are  without 
sufficient  ground  to  warrant  their  being 
indulged  in  by  any  person  who  can  lay 
the  least  claim  to  intelligence.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  Judceophobia  must  be  ow- 
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ing  to  some  monstrous  doctrines  which 
the  Jewish  religion  contains,  which  would 
render  its  professors  dangerous  to  the  state 
as  unsafe  citizens  or  rebellious  subjects, 
by  teaching  them  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  blood,  or  to  plunder  the  unwary  of  their 
possessions.  Perhaps  calumny  has  as- 
serted these  things ;  perhaps  ignorance 
may  have  imagined  that  this  could  be  so. 
But  how  stands  the  case  ? 

In  the  days  when  the  wealth  of  many 
nations  was  not  estimated  by  the  gold  and 
silver  in  their  houses,  and  by  the  ships 
which  bore  their  products  upon  the  face 
of  the  ocean,  but  by  the  multitude  of  their 
herds  and  flocks  and  of  **  the  ships  of  the 
desert'^  the  patient  and  burdensome  camels, 
and  the  toilsome  asses,  and  the  number  of 
their  household :  there  arose  a  man  in  his 
beginning  as  simple  as  his  countrymen,  as 
unostentatious  as  any  shepherd  of  them 
all.  He  was  called  Abraham ;  and  lived 
in  that  fruitful  country  once  known  as 
Chaldaea.  Around  him  every  one  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  one 
Creator  ;  for  gross  idolatry,  or  the  worship 
as  gods  of  things  which  have  no  power  to 
save,  was  the  prevailing  vice  of  mankind. 
It  is  well  to  inquire,  whether  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  based  upon  such  pre- 
mises can  be  of  real  utility  to  man? 
whether  a  belief  in  gods  full  of  human 
vices,  according  to  the  ideas  even  of  their 
worshippers,  can  inspire  the  virtues  which 
are  the  basis  of  true  civilization  ?  The 
candid  reasoner  will  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  for  debasing  conceptions  of  worship 
will  naturally  debase  the  understanding, 
and  one  is  but  too  apt  to  excuse  in  himself 
what  he  discovers  or  fancies  to  exist  in  the 
being  to  whom  he .  looks  up  with  respect 
and  adoration.  This  being  premised,  it 
will  be  readily  conceded  that  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Abraham  the  pervading  popu- 
lar opinions  were  unfriendly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  ;  and  that  there- 
fore his  promulgating  contrary  views, 
granting  that  he  did  so,  was  no  evidence 
of  his  being  an  enemy  to  the  general  wel- 
fire.  Lot  us  then  see,  what  did  Abraham 
do  ?  Disgusted  with  the  follies  surround- 
ing him  on  all  sides,  convinced  that  the 
works  of  human  hands  were  not  proper 
objects  of  worship:  he  resolved  in  his  heart 
to  look  from  the  creature  to  the  Cause, 


and  thus  he  brought  himself  to  adore  Ibe 
Creator ;  since  there  is  every  where  ap- 
parent the  same  principle  as  the  foundation 
and  origin  of  all  that  exists.  Full  of  this 
sublime  thought  he  lefl  his  native  land,  his 
father^s  roof,  and  wandered  to  the  smiling 
country  of  the  South,  where  the  most  hor- 
rible  superstition  had  established  itself  in 
the  shape  of  human  sacrifices  to  the  de- 
vouring Moloch.  It  was  here  he  pro- 
claimed the  *'  God  who  is  the  living  God 
and  everlasting  King,*"  and  exhibited  in 
his  conduct  that  neighborly  love,  that  re- 
gard for  justice  and  righteousness,  which 
compelled  even  the  followers  of  a  senseless 
system,  if  system  it  may  be  called,  to  look 
upon  him  who  had  come  among  them  a 
stranger,  who  had  made  publicly  known 
his  attachment  to  a  worship  which  they 
knew  not,  as  **  a  prince  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  them."  What  now  were  the 
principles  of  Abraham  ?  Simply  these : 
first,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  God, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth ;  secondly, 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  this  God ; 
thirdly,  accountability  to  this  God  (or  all 
deeds  by  intelligent  creatures;  fourthly, 
charity  and  neighborly  love ;  and  fiAhlyy 
the  exercise  of  evenhanded  justice.  We 
will  not  insist  that  there  are  no  other  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  doctrines  of  Abra- 
ham ,'  but  we  give  these  points  merely  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  what  he  did  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.  Let  us  now 
examine  briefly  the  effect  such  a  system 
must  have,  if  generally  adopted  and  gene- 
rally carried  out  in  practice.  Without 
the  belief  in  a  superior  Power  there  cannot 
be  imagined  a  being  great  enough  to  exer- 
cise any  control  over  the  actions  of  man ; 
the  Being  to  be  adored  must  be  eternal, 
universal,  and  uniform.  Now  precisely 
such  a  God  Abraham  proclaimed.  The 
God  of  the  scriptures  is  from  the  begin- 
ning; He  made  all  that  exists;  He  is  of 
unending  endurance,  surviving  all  that 
can  ever  appear  in  the  world  ;  He  is  in 
every  imaginable  part  of  the  creation — no 
space  can  limit  Him,  no  obstacles  can  bar 
out  his  presence ;  and  finally,  He  is  uni- 
form— there  are  no  disturbing  causes 
which  can  diminish  his  power,  weaken 
his  ener£:ies,  or  abridge  his  wisdom ;  there 
are  no  discoverable  means  to  divide  Him 
into  parts,  or  to  add  aught  to  his  greatness. 
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felicity^  or  perfection,  for  every  thing  is 
his,  and  existing  only  by  his  will  and  suf- 
ferance. This  God,  according  to  Abra* 
ham's  doctrines,  has  given  certain  instruc* 
lions  to  his  creatures,  which,  since  He  is 
the  Source  of  wisdom,  must  be  necessarily 
wise,  useful  and  immutable  in  their  ten- 
dencies and  nature.  Farther,  the  Creator 
expects  that  those  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  his  enactments  will,  under  pain  of  ac- 
countability, and  with  a  certainty  of  re- 
compense, endeavor  to  obey  strictly  what 
they  are  certified  to  be  the  will  of  their 
€iod.  Then  again  these  enactments,  as 
far  as  mankind  are  concerned,  demand 
that  every  man  shall  love'  his  neighbor, 
and  dispense  to  all,  whom  he  can  reach, 
those  acts  of  kindness  which  he  -himself 
would  desire  to  receive  in  the  hour  of  his 
need.  But  such  a  system  would  be  in- 
complete without  the  superaddition  of  that 
principle  with  which  the  Creator  governs 
the  world,  and  this  principle  we  call 
"  Justice  i"  this  therefore  loo  was  engrafl- 
ed  upon  Abraham's  creed,  and  he  is  prais- 
ed for  the  certainty  that  he  would  com- 
mand his  house  afler  him  to  exercise  this 
principle  in  their  intercourse  with  others. 
That  Abraham  was  viewed  with  preju- 
dice by  those  who  profited  by  the  super- 
stition of  the  times,  is  but  too  probable ; 
that  the  priests  who  kept  the  people  fti  ig- 
norance with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  Deity  should  hate  a  man  who  cast,  so 
to  say,  their  idols  to  the  ground,  by  in- 
forming every  one  who  came  to  him  of 
the  pure  ideas  he  had  of  the  Creator,  is  as 
certain  as  that  the  doers  of  evil  hate  those 
whose  conduct  is  a  perpetual  rebuke  to 
their  iniquity  ;  that  the  tyrants  who  go- 
verned by  debasing  the  mind  of  their 
subjects,  who  caused  themselves  to  be 
looked  upon  as  superior  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,  did  not  relish  the  presence  of 
the  philosopher  whose  system  rendered 
all  mon  equal  in  obedience,  in  hope,  as 
creatures  of  the  same  Father,  admits  of 
not  the  smallest  doubt,  for  the  general  ac- 
knowledgment of  these  views  would,  if 
not  destroy  the  power  of  kings,  greatly 
circumscribe  the  s»ime,  and  make  men 
jealous  of  their  rulers.  We  do  not  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  new  civilization, 
as  we  will  term  it,  could  not  advance 
very  rapidly  in  the  then  state  of  the  world ; 


it  contradicted  every  thing  which  was  as- 
sumed as  true  by  so  many  interested  per- 
sons, and  ofiered  to  no  one  individual  any 
prominence  among  those  who  submitted 
to  its  rule.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  entire  system  of  nrnxlem 
civilization  is  based  upon  the  early  dawn- 
ing thereof  in  the  person  of  Abraham, 
which  we  have  sketched  as  above.  AU 
though  the  constitutions  of  the  various 
countries,  where  an  enlightened  liberty 
prevails,  do  not  in  all  cases  recite  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  one  God  and  a  sub- 
jection to  his  laws :  th^y  in  the  main  ac- 
knowledge these  ideas  in  legislation  and 
jurisprudence  no  l^ss  than  in  domestic  life. 
In  short,  the  Abrahamic  discoveries,  so  to 
term  them,  in  the  ethical  sciiences,  have 
become  the  standard  of  public  liberty,  the 
safeguard  of  justice,  and  the  prop  of  pri- 
vate life,  wherever  science  has  succeeded 
in  dispelling  the  reign  of  ignorance,  and 
where  an  enlightened  worship  has  chased 
away  the  dark  clouds  of  superstition. 
Under  miany  appellations  the  God  of 
Abraham  is  invoked ;  climes  the  farthest 
asunder  send  forth  praises  to  the  Ever- 
living  ;  and  prayera  ascend  to  Him  from 
Ethiopia's  sons  and  from  the  children  of 
the  Andes,  no  less  than  from  the  fair  Cir- 
cassian race ;  and  the  mighty  Name  is 
indeed  glorious  among  the  Gentiles. 

When  Moses  appeared  on  earth  to  ac- 
complish what  Abraham  had  commenced, 
it  was  not  a  new  theory  which  was  pro- 
claimed, but  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient 
covenant.  The  idea  of  belief  was  not  en- 
larged,  because  there  could  be  no  addition 
to  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  its  first  in- 
ception ;  the  creed  of  Abraham  was  one 
God,  sole,  uniform,  eternal ;  and  Moses 
could  not  add  to  or  diminish  from  this  un- 
changeable truth.  What  then  was  Moses' 
mission  1  It  was  the  establishment  of  a 
consistent  code  of  laws  in  consonance 
with  the  acknowledged  universality  of  the 
Almighty  power.  The  Lord,  in  the  code 
of  Moses,  became  the  chief  of  a  civil  state, 
in  which  the  people  were  citizens  and 
equals  under  the  banner  of  obedience  to 
the  divine  will ;  there  was  no  one  equal 
to  the  Lord,  there  was  no  one  above  the 
reach  of  the  laws.  Whoever  was  raised 
to  dignity  among  his  people,  held  a  power 
delegated  frbm  on  high  with  the  concur- 
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rence  and  sufierance  of  the'  governed; 
and  when  the  ruler  ceased  to  shape  his 
course  by  the  statutes  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed for  the  government  of  the  whole 
people,  he  at  once  lost  the  authority  which 
he  had  abused,  at  times  by  direct  diving 
interference,  at  times  by  the  simple  action 
of  the  people ;  of  this  the  scriptures  give 
so  many  examples  that  it  is  needless  to 
quote  them  here,  where  we  are  confined  to 
a  very  limited  space.  But  in  connexion 
with  the  civil  code  based  on  religion,  there 
was  another  object  in  the  legislation  of 
Moses ;  and  this  was  the  uniting  of  the 
belief  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  Essence 
with  outward,  tangible  rites,  which  should 
ever  remind  the  people  to  whom  they  had 
been  given  of  the  truth  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  fathers.  It  is  obvious 
that  neither  pictures  nor  the  works  of  the 
chisel  could  efiect  this  great  end.  For  in 
the  commemorative  works  of  art,  to  be 
thus  produced,  the  Deity  also,  the  princi- 
pal agent  in  all  these  transactions,  would 
have  to  be  represented ;  and  how  could 
this  be  done?  Where  could  we  possibly 
find  a  likeness  or  an  image  to  figure  Him 
by '!  He,  who  is  without  bodily  confor- 
mation, without  outward  shape,  could  He 
be  shadowed  forth  by  the  puerile  invention 
of  genius, — puerile,  when  compared  with 
his  greatness  and  purity  ?  And  besides, 
admit  that  it  were  possible;  still  how 
would  it  have  comported  with  divine 
wisdom  to  have  permitted  symbolical  re- 
pref^ntations  of  bis  Being,  at  a  time  when 
images  were  the  objects  of^  adoration  to  all 
the  world  T  Would  not  the  recipients  of 
the  law  also  have  soon  lapsed  into  the  folly 
of  venerating  the  symbols,  instead  of  the 
Deity  which  they  personified?  Wisely, 
therefore,  did  the  law  proscribe  graven 
images  or  any  representation,  "  because 
tttat  we  saw  no  figure  whatever  on  the 
day  the  Lord  spoke  with  us  at  Horeb 
from  the  midst  of  the  fire.**  On  the  other 
hand,  acts  once  past  fade  from  the  memory 
of  the  recipients  and  actors  themsevles ; 
how  much  more  is  it  but  too  certain  that 
succeeding  ages  will  not  know  of  the  great 
things  that  were  done  before  their  days. 
How  beautifully  therefore  did  the  Lord 
provide  for  the  remembrance  of  the  great 
acts  which  He  did  for  Abraham's  sons 
when  they  went  forth  from  Egypt.    He 


bound  the  recollection  of  these  mighty 
deeds  to  the  observance  of  many  ceremo- 
nials and  festive  institutions,  which  by 
their  constant  recurrence  should  as  con- 
stantly remind  the  people  of  the  causes, 
why  they  were  ordained.  Let  us  instance 
the  Passover.  The  household  of  every 
believing  Israelite  is  purified  from  all 
leaven ;  new  utensils,  different  from  those 
in  general  use,  are  procured ;  bread  of  a 
difierent  nature  than  that  used  during  the 
other  parts  of  the  year  is  introduced ;  and 
with  the  first  evening  of  the  festivals  pe- 
culiar ceremonies  are  observed,  which 
from  their  striking  nature  will  always 
arrest  the  attention.  Imagine  now  an  in- 
quisitive child  following  with  eager  eye 
his  parents  in  their  vaHlus  acts  of  puri- 
fying and  arranging  the  household,  in 
their  observance  of  the  ceremonies  relating 
to  the  feast,  and  he  will  naturallv  ask : 
"  What  is  this  service  unto  you  Jr  And 
then,  what  a  noble  theme  has  the  intelli- 
gent and  pious  father  for  dwelling  on  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  how  He  in  his 
might  broke  the  chain  of  captive  fore- 
fathers— how  He  humbled  the  idols  and 
their  worshippers — how  He  proved  his 
almighty  power  before  the  eyes  of  unbe- 
lieving men — how  He  demonstrated  that 
he  alone  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe — and  how  he  ordained  a  law  of 
duties  and  observances,  inasmuch  as  "  He 
commanded  us  to  do  all  these  things,  that 
it  may  be  well  with  us  all  the  days,  and 
to  keep  us  alive,  as  we  see  this  day.**  In 
brief,  the  ceremonies,  as  Mendelssohn  ob- 
serves in  his  Jerusalem,  are  the  constant 
topics  of  living  instruction,  which  by  exci- 
ting the  attention  of  the  inquirer,  afibrd  a 
constant  theme  and  an  ever-recurring  oc- 
casion to  expatiate  upon  the  noble  truths 
of  revealed  religion,  to  prevent  them  being 
misunderstood  by  the  fixedness  and  ob- 
scurity of  outward  symbols,  and  of  being 
lost  by  want  of  requisite  memorials. 

In  consequence  of  this  union  of  doctrine 
and  acts  the  Israelitish  people  became 
contradistinguished  from  all  other  portions 
of  mankind,  by  a  peculiarity  which  ex- 
posed them  at  once  to  the  animadversion 
and  suspicion  of  the  world.  They  were 
men  who  bolieved  not  in  the  gods ;  they 
had  no  images  to  represent  what  they 
worshipped,  and  they  refused  to  mimgjc 
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by  marriage  and  teciai  enjoymeot  with 
those  who  beiieved  not  in  their  code.  Henoe 
there  sprung  up  a  species  of  repugnance 
of  the  heathen  towards  the  Israelites ;  they 
accused  them  of  atheism,  because  they  re- 
jected  a  plurality  of  gods;  they  were 
shocked  at  what  was  conceived  their  im- 
piety, because  they  honored  not  images  of 
the  divinities  of  the  world ;  and  they  charg- 
ed them  with  unsociality,  because  they 
could  not,  consistently  with  their  &ith, 
mingle  over  the  wine  cup  and  the  festive 
board  with  their  gentile  neighbors.  It  is 
needless  to  argue,  at  this  late  day,  the  folly 
of  these  views.  The  worship  of  one  God 
j  is  surely  no  atheism ;  the  absence  of  im- 
i  ages  is  no  impioly;  and  the  ceremonial 
restrictions  upon  the  Israelites  have  been 
long  since  justly  regarded  as  the  main 
props  for  the  upholding  of  the  monotheistic 
doctrines  of  Abraham  and  Moses ;  they 
preserved  entire  a  people  to  whom  the 
truth  had  been  confided  by  the  Creator 
himself;  and  nation  after  nation  has  more 
or  less  taken  up  the  same  belief,  and  fol- 
lowed as  divine  the  precepts  which  the 
code  of  Israel  contains.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  Jews  themselves  have  not 
duly  honored  their  divine  law  ;  they  have 
often  been  rebellious ;  they  have  frequently 
thrown  oflT  the  yoke  ;  they  have  again  and 
again  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  heathen ; 
still,  will  any  one  deny  that  they  were 
the  (irst,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only, 
nation  who  believed  truly  in  the  Creator 
alone  ?  who  possessed  and  have  transmit- 
ted to  the  world  at  large  a  code  of  laws 
which  is  the  best  safeguard  of  liberty  ?  the 
only  true  standard  of  justice?  Liook  at 
the  decalogue !  it  is  called  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  the  world ;  and  where  do  you 
find  precepts  so  just,  so  simple,  so  cogent,' 
einbrac^  in  so  few  words  ?  Admit  they 
are  divine,  (certainly  we  do  not  claim  to 
have  invented  them;)  still,  who  possessed 
them  before  all  other  nations  ?  Do  we 
ih'^n  boast  unjustly,  when  we  aver  that 
o'lr  law  is  the  fountain  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion ?  that  whatever  was  good  in  heathen 
il'ts  had  to  be  purified  by  the  legislation 
of  MoHcs  t  Surely  we  are  correct  in  this 
ns^rtion ;  and  sure  we  are  that  the  en- 
li:;htencd  Christian  and  philosopher  will 
i^ladly  admit  the  truth  of  a  position  which 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt. 


If  heathen  oommunities  then  looked  with 
disdain  and  contempt  upon  the  unaociilble 
Israelites  and  accused  them  of  impiety :  a 
man  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the 
human  heart,  Will  say  that  their  ignorance 
of  revelation  was  a  natural  cause  of  this 
aversion  for  a  system  which,  in  every 
point,  contradicted  their  free  notions  in 
belief  and  conduct;  since  heathenism  al- 
lowed any  addition  to  the  catabgue  of 
their  deities,  ad  infinitum^  and  permitted 
all  those  acts  of  licentbusness  which  dis- 
graced their  Olympus.  But  what  can 
Christians  allege  for  continuing  that  silly 
prejudice  which  had  its  birth  in  periods  of 
darkness  ?  Do  they  believe  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Bein^,  the  holiest,  the  purest, 
the  best  that  the  unagination  can  conceive, 
who  is  the  author  of  all  1  So  do  we.  Do 
they  believe  in  the  SBvsLATioir  of  the 
Most  High  ?  So  do  we.  Do  they  believe 
themselves  accountable  for  all  acts  done 
by  them  in  contraventioQ  to  the  declared 
will  of  God  ?  So  do  we.  Do  they  bold 
to  the  sublime  aphorism,  *^  Love  (jod  above 
all,  and  thy  neighbor  like  thyself?"  So 
do  we.  Is  there  not  sufficient  agreement 
in  our  respective  systems  for  us  aU  to  meet 
on  common  ground,  and  prove  that  we 
are  indeed  children  of  a  common  Parent  t 
servants  of  the  same  God  1  ^^  But  no," 
say  the  bigots,  ^*  the  Jews  do  not  agree 
with  us  in  all  points ;  they  believe  not  in 
a  mediator,  they  reject  our  Messiah,  and 
hold  themselves  bound  by  a  religion  of 
ceremonial  works,  long  since  abrogated, 
at  the  coming  of  Christ ;  hence  we  must 
endeavor  to  convert  them,  or  condemn 
them  to  the  pains  of  an  everlasting  dam- 
nation for  their  unbelieC  The  premises 
are  indeed  true :  we  totally  reject  the  idea 
of  a  mediator,  either  past  or  to  come ;  we 
reject  him  whom  the  Christians  call  their 
Messiah  ;  and  we  assert  that  for  our  part 
the  law  is  of  the  same  binding  force  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  its  institution. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  prejudice 
of  the  world  against  us  ?  Are  our  views 
so  monstrous  as  to  excite  the  wrath  of  the 
world  against  us  t  Let  us  see :  we  assert 
that  the  Diety  is  one  and  alone;  that 
hence  no  mediator,  or  an  emanation  from 
the  Creator,  is  conceivable.  But  why 
should  this  be  a  cause  of  prejudice  against 
us,  since  the  evident  words  of  the  Bible 
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teach  this  doctrine,  as  we  understand  the 
scriptures  I  For  thus  it  says,  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is 
ONE."  (Deut.  vi.  4.)  "Know  therefore, 
this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart, 
that  the  Lord  he  is  Giod,  in  heaven  above, 
and  upon  the  earth  beneath  ;  there  is  none 
else."  (Ibid.  iv.  39.)  "  See  now,  that  I, 
even  I,  am  He,  and  there  is  no  God  with 
me ;  I  kill,  and  I  made  alive ;  I  wound 
and  I  heal ;  neither  is  there  any  that  can 
deliver  out  of  my  hand."  (Ibid,  xxxii.  39.) 
**  Wherefore,  thou  art  great,  O  Lord  God : 
for  there  is  none  like  thee,  neither  is  there 
any  God  beside  thee,  according  to  all  that 
wo  have  heard  with  our  ears."  ^2  Samuel 
vii.  22.)  <'  That  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
may  know  that  the  Lord  is  God,  and  that 
there  is  none  else."  (1  Kings  viii.  60.) 
"  For  tliou  art  the  glory  of  our  strength  : 
and  in  thy  favor  our  horn  shall  be  exalted. 
For  the  Lord  is  our  defence:  and  the 
Holy  OiOB  of  Israel  is  our  king."  (Psalm 
Ixxxix.  17,  18.)  "Ye  are  my  witnesses, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  my  servant  whom  I 
have  chosen :  that  ye  may  know  and  be- 
lieve me,  and  understand  that  I  am  He  ; 
before  me  there  was  no  God  formed, 
neither  shall  there  be  af\er  me.  I,  even  I, 
am  the  Lord,  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
Saviour."  (Isaiah,  xliii.  10,  11.)  "I 
even  I,  am  he  that  blottcth  out  thy  trans- 
gressions for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not 
remember  thy  sins."  (Ibid.  25.)  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his 
Redeemer,  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  I  am  the 
first,  and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me 
there  is  no  god."  (Ibid.  xliv.  6.)  "  But 
Israel  shall  be  saved  in  the  Lord  an  ever- 
lasting salvation."  (Ibid.  xlv.  17.)  "  Look 
unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
none  else."  (Ibid.  xlv.  22.)  "  In  the  Lord 
shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified,  and 
shall  glory."  (Ibid.  25.)  We  will  not 
multiply  texts,  in  the  limited  space  neces- 
sarily assigned  to  this  article,  and  be  con- 
tent with  the  few  already  givcn^  selected 
at  random  almost,  from  the  ordinary  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  with  but  one  exception. 
We  contend  from  these  and  many  others, 
that  the  scriptures  leach  an  absolute,  not 
a  relative  unity  in  the  Godhead,  that  the 
same  Being,  who  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  who  called  forth  all  that  exists, 


the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  is  the  sole  Legis- 
lator and  Redeemer  of  all  his  creatures. 
We  contend  that^a  divided  unity»  or  a  ho- 
mogeneous divinity  composed  of  parts,  ia 
nowhere  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament, 
our  only  rule  of  faith,  and  that  nothing, 
not  contained  therein,  can  become  by  any 
possibility  matter  of  fhith  and  hope  for  an 
Israelite.  We  know  well  enough  that 
some  ingenious  accommodations  have  been 
invented  by  learned  men  to  reconcile  the 
above  texts  with  the  received  opinions  of 
Christianity ;  but  we  have  always  been 
taught  to  receive  the  scriptures  liteiid{y  ; 
we  assert  that  the  law  is  not  allegonfiil ; 
that  the  denunciation  of  punishment  against 
us  has  been  literally  accomplished  ; .  and 
that,  therefore,  no  verse  of  the  Bible  can 
in  its  primary  sense  be  taken  otherwise 
than  in  its  literal  and  evident  meaning, 
especially  if  this  is  the  most  obvious,  and 
leads  to  no  conclusion  which  is  elsewhere 
contradicted  by  another  biblical  text.  Now 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  unity 
of  God  is  the  funclamental  principle  of  the 
Bible  Revelation ;  since  it  was  contrived, 
to  use  this  word,  by  divine  wisdom,  to 
counteract  the  frightful  follies  of  polythe- 
ism, which  had  overspread  the  world.  W^e 
then  say,  if  God  be  absolut  ly  onb,  if  He 
is  not  conceivable  to  be  divided  into  parts, 
if  there  is  no  Saviour  beside  Him  :  it  fol- 
lows that  there  can  be  no  personage  who 
could  by  any  possibility  be  called  "son  of 
god,"  or  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man.  An  independent  deity  he  cannot  be, 
neither  can  he  be  an  associate ;  and  if  be 
be  neither,  how  can  he  be  more  a  media- 
tor than  any  other  creature  ?  since  one 
man  cannot  atone  for  th'^  sins  of  another ; 
as  we  are  informed  in  Exodus,  xxxii.  33 : 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Whoso- 
ever hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I 
blot  out  of  my  book,"  which  evidently 
teaches  that  every  sinner  has  to  make 
atonement  for  himself,  and  can  obtain 
pardon  only  through  the  undeserved  merry 
of  the  Loixl.  If  now  the  mediator  is  not 
the  Creator  himself,  he  cannot  ofH  r  an 
atonement,  nay  not  even  himself;  and  if 
he  could,  he  would  b(»  equal  to  the  One 
from  whom  all  has  sprung,  and  such  a 
being  is  impossible,  in  accordance  with 
the  testimony  of  the  Bible. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  wo  Jews  can- 
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not  admit  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah  of 
Christians,  nor  confide  in  his  mission  upon 
unitarian  principles,  since  the  books  con- 
taining an  account  of  his  life  all  claim  for 
him  the  power  of  mediatorship,  if  not  an 
equality  with  the  Supreme,  both  of  which 
ideas  we  reject  as  unscriptural. 

If  then  there  has  been  as  yet  no  mani* 
festation  of  the  divine  will  in  respect  to  a 
repeal  of  the  law  (since  we  cannot  believe 
a  mere  man  to  have  by  simple  preaching 
and  the  exhibition  of  miracles,  even  ad- 
mitting their  authenticity,  been  able  to  ab- 
rc»ate  what  God  so  solemnly  instituted :) 
we  again  claim  that  the  whole  ceremonial 
and  religious  as. well  as  civil  legislation 
of  Sinai  is  to  this  day  unrepealed,  and  is 
consequently  binding  on  us  Israelites,  the 
proper  recipients  of  the  Mosaic  code,  as 
on  the  day  of  its  first  promulgation. 

We  in  this  manner  acknowledge  and 
maintain  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
mediatorship,  nor  in  the  mission  of  the 
Messiah  of  the  Christians,  nor  in  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Mosaic  law  of  works.  But 
we  nevertheless  contend  that  this  rejection 
of  the  popular  religion  is  no  cause  for  the 
entertammcnt  of  any  ill-will  against  us, 
nor  for  the  efforts  which  some  over-zeal- 
ous people  every  now  and  then  make  for 
our  conversion.  We  have  already  ex- 
hibited above,  how  the  belief  of  Abraham, 
enlarged  by  Moses,  and  now  acknowledged 
by  the  Jews,  is  one  of  purity  and  morality, 
and  one  which  presents  the  strongest  pos- 
sible supports  for  civil  society,  especially 
a  government  based  upon  principles  of 
equality  and  liberty  of  the  person.  We 
challenge  contradiction  to  this  position, 
which  we  sustain  as  impregnable  both  to 
the  shafts  of  witticism,  and  the  attacks  of 
cold  reasoning.  We  therefore  say,  that 
our  presence  in  any  community  cannot 
work  any  injury  to  those  who  differ  from 
us  in  religion,  since  we  arc  peace-loving 
and  loyal,  wishing  to  do  to  others  those 
acts  of  benevolence  which  we  may  desire 
to  claim  from  them  in  our  day  of  need ; 
and  that  our  speculative  opinions  cannot 
work  any  injury  to  the  systems  which 
exist  arr>und  us,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not 
seek  to  aggrandize  ourselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  and  abstain  from  weaken- 
ing the  religious  impressions  of  other  sects, 
unless  it  be  in  self-defence.     For  the  truth 


of  this  we  appeal  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  France  and  Holland,  where 
the  Jews  have  for  many  years  enjoyed 
entire  liberty  of  conscience,  without  any 
injury  to  other  denofninations  or  the  state 
at  large.  We  say,  that  we  endeavor  to 
instil  principles  of  honesty  in  our  people; 
and  hence  that  but  few  indeed  are  ever 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  or  encumber 
the  poor  and  workhouses  to  the  disgrace 
of  their  name  and  the  reproach  of  their 
fellows  in  belief.*  So  much  with  respect 
to  unjust  prejudice.  But  with  regard  to 
the  efforts  at  conversion  they  are  equally 
senseless.  To  tlie  Jew  his  existence  is  a 
manifestation  and  evident  display  of  the 
divine  power.  How  must  a  Christian  re- 
gard itt  Let  us  see.  ''Who  had  the 
Bible  first  ?"  The  Jews.  "  Who  was  se- 
lected by  Grod  as  the  people  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  this  being?**  The  Jews.  "To 
whom  did  the  Lord  promise  love  and  pro- 
tection?" The  Jews.  «  To  whom  did  he 
say  that  they  should  never  cease  to  be  a 
people?"  The  Jews.  It  then  follows  that 
Providence  must  have  had,  and  conse- 
quently still  have,  some  great  and  general 
object  in  preserving  the  Jews  from  anni- 
hilation, and  this  must  be  acknowledged 
upon  Christian  grounds,  since  Christians 
too  admit  the  truth  of  the  scriptures. 
Suppose  now  all  the  Jews  were  converted, 
which  however  is  an  idea  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted, their  existence  would  of  a  certainty 
be  at  an  end ;  for  it  requires  no  reasoning 
to  prove  that  their  religion  is  their  only 
preservative  in  their  scattered  state  among 
all  nations.  We,  as  a  distinct  class  of 
men,  have  always  been  the  best  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  for  our  being 
in  existence  with  the  possession  of  a  dis- 
tinct code  of  laws  founded  upon  reason 
and  truth,  in  ages  of  darkness  and  false- 
hood, can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition,  that  the  laws  and  doctrines 
which  are  so  wise  and  true  must  have 


•  The  writer  of  this  has  lately  had  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing,  whilst  travellinsr, 
with  one  of  the  police  ma^nstrates  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  the  lan^est  portion  of  our 
people  in  this  country  is  settled ;  and  he  as- 
sured him  that  but  seldom  are  Jews  brought 
before  him  for  any  change  whatever,  even 
petty  crimes,  thoufi^h  the  number  of  poor  Is- 
raelites in  New  York  is  proportionately  great 
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sprung  from  the  only  Source  of  wisdom, 
to  wit,  the  Author  of  all.  Whilst,  there- 
fore,  the  Israelites  maintain  their  identity ; 
whilst  they  continue  steadfost  to  Moses 
and  the  prophets:  there  will  always  he 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  re- 
velation to  the  sceptical  unbeliever.  But, 
once  blot  out  our  memorial ;  let  our  name 
be  only  a  matter  of  history,  and  our  exist- 
ence the  subject  for  the  antiquarian's  re- 
searches: and  you  have  destroyed  the 
very  evidence  on  which  your  system  must 
rest  lor  support,  although  as  Christians 
you  claim  a  new  revelation  for  the  opin- 
ions of  divine  things  which  you  entertain. 
Still  more  than  all  this,  all  such  attempts, 
as  we  have  just  alluded  to,  are  acting 
against  Providence ;  He  called  Abraham 
out  of  Chaldsea,  and  promised  him,  that 
in  his  seed  all  the  femilies  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed ;  He  chose  Isaac,  and 
confirmed  to  him  the  covenant  of  Abra- 
ham ;  He  loved  Jacob,  and  assured  him 
the  blessings  of  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  He 
appeared  to  Moses  and  told  him :  "  I  am 
the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the-  God  of  Isaac  and  the  Grod  of 
Ja^,*'  (Exod.  iii.  6 ;)  and  all  these  pro- 
mises are  to  be  made  void  by  the  exter- 
mination of  the  distinctive  character  of 
Jacob*s  descendants  ?  how  are  they  to  be 
distinguished  as  '*  the  people  of  God,'*  as 
the  sons  of  Israel,  if  they  mingle  with  you 
in  communion  of  worship  and  inter-mar- 
riages, and  become  with  you  one  people  ? 
One  would  think  that  the  many  abortive 
attempts  at  force,  at  persuasion,  at  bribe- 
ry, had  all  been  tried  in  vain  long  enough 
to  prove  that,  if  God  wishes  our  destruc- 
tion, these  are  not  the  means  to  eflTect  it ; 
and  still  the  world  is  but  little  wiser  for 
all  these  failures,  and  the  same  routine, 
all  except  the  slaying  of  Jews,  is  gone 
over  again  at  this  day,  to  bring  about  the 
conversion  of  our  people,  as  was  done  in 
former  times.  One  country  will  not  ad- 
mit our  people  to  an  equality  of  rights ; 
another,  more  barbarous  yet,  although 
Christian,  enlightened  and  highly  civilized, 
restricts  the  number  of  Jews  in  its  domi- 
nions, permits  only  a  certain  number  to 
marry,  and  confines  our  existing  popula- 
tion to  certain,  and  these  very  narrow, 
limits  in  the  towns  where  they  dwell; 
elsewhere  they  are  taxed  for  the  right  of 


protection— even  the  (bod  they  consume 
becomes  an  especial  source  of  revenue  to 
the  government;  in  other  pkices  again 
they  cannot  hold  landed  estates;  other 
countries  will  not  admit  them  within  their 
boundaries ;  whilst  every  where,  even  in 
free  and  enlightened  America,  other  de- 
nominations combine  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  their  conversion,  and  raise 
funds  and  form  especial  societies  to  bring 
about  this  consummation  so  devoutly  de- 
sired by  many.  Who  does  not  see^  that 
such  proceedings  are  only  too  well  calcu- 
lated to  keep  alive  prejudices,  unfounded 
and  unjust,  against  the  sons  of  Israel? 
Every  one  knows  the  influence  which 
ministers  of  religion  have  over  their 
flocks  ;  and  if  the  heads,  then,  constantly 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  ;  if 
they  constantly  league  together  for  this 
purpose  ;  if  they  hold  them  up  as  children 
of  damnation  for  their  unbelief:  it  would 
be  wonderful  indeed  if  the  masses  did  not 
feel  a  certain  aversion  for  those  men  whose 
obduracy  and  unbelief  cause  so  much  pain 
and  labor  to  the  good  men  whom  they  are 
accustomed  to  regard  with  love  and  vene- 
ration. Where  we  are  known,  our  cha- 
racters and  our  course  of  life  will  be  al- 
ways the  best  answers  to  all  complaints, 
and  the  best  defence  against  all  supposed 
charges.  But  in  communities  even  where 
we  are  most  numerous,  there  are  many 
who  are  necessarily  unacquainted  with 
us  and  our  opinions ;  ai^d  still  they  may 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  our  hap- 
piness and  welfare ;  we  are  therefore  anx- 
ious that  they  should  not  hold  an  unwor- 
thy opinion  of  us  or  our  creed.  Besides 
this,  we  venerate  the  name  of  Israel,  we 
hold  dear  the  bond  which  entwines  our 
destiny  with  the  lot  and  the  fame  of  the 
great  ones  of  old ;  and  therefore,  even  if 
there  were  no  personal  disadvantage  con- 
nected with  the  prejudice  against  ourselves, 
we  would  prisBC  it  beyond  all  could  we 
have  the  happiness  of  witnessing  among 
the  world  at  large  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  services  to  religion,  to  science,  to 
government,  to  order,  to  humanity,  which 
mankind  owes, to  the  patriarchs,  the  pro- 
phets, the  doctors,  the  martyrs  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  We  ask  for  no  preroga- 
tive from  the  world ;  our  faith  is  one  of 
opinion,  and  can  flourish  as  well  under 
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peraecutioD  as  when  in  command  of  em- 
pires; our  Grod  can  and  does  shield  us, 
whether  we  are  afflicted  or  in  prosperity : 
but  we  ask  to  be  left  alone  undisturbed  in 
the  profession  of  those  peculiar  opinions 
which  we  claim  to  be  the  emanation  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  we  ask  of  all,  to  let 
us  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  as 
good  ^citizens  and  faithful  subjects  to  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  and  no  one  will  ever 
have  cause  to  complain  that  the  Jews,  as 
such,  have  interfered  with  his  rights,  or 
diminished  in  the  least  the  full  exercise 
of  his  political  or  religious  privileges. 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Properly  speaking,  the  Jews  have  no 
profession  of  faith ;  they  hold  the  whole 
Word  of  God  to  be  alike  fundamental,  and 
that  in  sanctity  there  is  no  difierence  be- 
tween the  verses  '*  And  the  sons  of  Dan, 
Hushim,"  (Gen.  xlvi.  23,)  and  «<  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,''  (Exod.  xx.  2.)  The  whole 
Bible  has  the  same  immortal,  infallible 
Author;  consequently  whatever  He  has 
written  for  our  instruction  must  be  equally 
holy.  To  us  the  things  handed  down  may 
appear  unimportant ;  but  we  do  not  know 
what  great  truths  may  be  connected  with 
the  simplest  word  embraced  in  the  Bible. 
The  believing  Israelite,  therefore,  searches 
the  scriptures  as  the  most, mysterious,  the 
lioliest  gifl,  although  the  text  is  so  evident 
as  to  afibrd  a  sure  guide  to  his  steps  through 
his  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  to  point  his 
way  to  heaven.  He  endeavors  to  find  in 
the  pages  thereof  the  best  account  of  the 
ways  of  God  with  man,  and  a  solution  of 
the  question,  **  What  docs  the  Lord  ask 
of  me  V*  Nothing  therefore  can  be  unim- 
portant to  him  which  has  been  written  by 
his  almighty  Father,  and  every  word  he 
finds  recorded  there  he  must  accordingly 
receive  as  his  rule  of  faith.  Let  it  be  un- 
d(>rstood,  that  the  Israelite's  religion,  though 
Inscd  on  faith,  is  not  a  theoretical  system, 
hut  one  of  action  and  duties ;  for  when 
iho  Lord  revealed  himself  on  Mount  Sinai 
it  was  a  practical  coune  of  life  He  pointed 
o  It  in  preference  to  a  system  of  belief  or 
matters  of  credence.  Without  faith,  or  a 
sijrfrc  conviction,  in  other  words,  of  the 
truth  of  God  and  his  law,  no  one  would 
to  a  certainty  obey  a  code  which,  in  every 


step  he  takes,  places  some  restriction  upon 
his  conduct  or  pursuits.  Nevertheless  no 
life  can  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
the  law,  which  is  only  rich  in  sentiments, 
but  poor  in  deeds.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  ideas  which  are 
the  foundation  of  our  religion  must  spring 
out  of  the  law  and  the  revelation  which 
we  have  received  for  our  guidance ;  and 
the  whole  series  of  doctrines  which  is 
evolved  by  a  study  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets  must  be  accepted  by  all  Israelites 
as  the  truth  which  they  ought  implicitly 
to  confide  in ;  since  the  ideas  of  religion 
cannot  be  less  true,  than  the  duties  with 
which  they  stand  in  connexion,  are  the 
infallible  will  of  God.  All  tins  would  give 
us  then  the  doctrine  '<  that  the  whole  Bible 
is  the  faith  of  the  Israelite."  But,  though 
to  the  thinking  and  pious  such  a  reference 
might  be  enough,  there  would  be  many  a 
one  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  trace 
sufficiently  clearly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  amidst  the  mass  of  duties  on  the  one 
hand,  and  narrations  and  predictions  on 
the  other,  which  the  various  books  of 
scripture  so  bountifully  contain.  Pious 
men  therefore  have  endeavored  to  can* 
dense  the  biblical  dogmas  for  the  use  of 
the  nation  at  large,  in  order  to  afford  at 
first  sight  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  that, 
which  according  to  our  received  mode  of 
interpretation  we  are  obliged  to  believe  in 
with  an  entire  faith  as  children  of  Israel. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  understood  that 
these  dogmas,  or  Articles  of  Faith, 
though  universally  admitted  as  true,  have 
never  yet  become  a  test  of  a  Jewish  ex- 
perience ;  since  it  is  enough  for  us  if  we 
admit  the  truth  of  the  whole  Bible,  which 
of  itself  includes  the  belief  in  what  have 
been  termed  **  the  Articles  of  Maimonides," 
which  learned  doctor  was  probably  the  first 
who  reduced  his  religion  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  fundamental  principles,  without 
thereby  excluding  the  necessity  of  believ- 
ing implicitly  whatever  other  doctrines 
might  otherwise  bo  drawn  from  the  sacred 
Text.  In  other  words,  whatever  princi- 
ples are  dcducible  from  Holy  Writ,  and 
whatever  doctrines  the  Bible  contains,  are 
one  and  all  subjects  on  which  no  Israelite 
can  conscientiously  permit  himself  to  spe- 
culate, much  less  to  doubt ;  and  the  arti- 
cles of  faith  .  are  therefore  nothing  but  a 
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smnmary,  serving  to  classify  in  a  simple 
manner  the  chief  and  evident  deductions 
from  the  scriptures. 

Having  premised  this,  to  avoid  giving 
a  false  view  of  our  creed,  of  which  no  trace 
as  an  entire  system  can  be  discovered  in 
so  many  words,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
the  writings  of  our  early  doctors :  we  will 
proceed  to  lay  down  the  three  great  bases 
of  our  belief: 

I.  We  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  the  Creator  of  ail  things, 

II.  We  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  re- 
velation by  the  Creator  of  his  will. 

III.  We  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
just  system  of  reward  and  punishment,  or 
a  full  accountability  for  all  our  acts. 

Being  compelled  to  condense  as  much 
as  possible  in  this  article,  we  cannot  go 
over  a  great  number  of  arguments  to  prove, 
what  is  otherwise  so  self-evident,  that 
these  three  principles  are  the  sole  rational 
foundation  of  all  religion ;  since  the  belief 
in  the  Creator  gives  us  a  Supreme  Being 
to  worship ;  a  revelation  furnishes  us  with 
a  knowledge  of  what  He  requires  at  our 
hands ;  and,  lastly,  the  existence  of  an 
equitable  system  of  accountability  places 
before  us  the  most  urgent  motives  for  obe- 
dience to  whatever  we  are  certified  to  be 
the  will  of  God. 

But  the  Bible  reveals  to  us  ampler  de- 
tails of  doctrines,  in  part  especially  appli- 
cable to  us  as  Israelites  to  whom  tlie  law 
was  first  given,  and  partly  of  universal 
applicability.  Of  the  latter  we  have  gen- 
erally assumed  thirteen  cardinal  principles 
which  are  the  key  of  our  theological  views ; 
they  are — 

1.  The  belief  in  an  almighty  Creator, 
who  alone  has  called  all  things  into  being, 
and  still  continues  to  govern  the  world 
which  He  has  made. 

2.  The  belief  in  the  absolute  and  per- 
fect UNITY  of  the  Creator,  that  He  is  there- 
fore indivisible  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
always  the  same,  who  was,  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  unchanged  as  from  the  beginning. 

3.  The  belief  in  the  incorporcality  of 
the  Creator,  that  He  is  not  a  material 
being,  and  cannot  be  aflet*ted  by  accidents 
which  aflect  material  things. 

4.  The  belief  in  the  absolute  and  perfect 
eternity  of  the  Creator. 

5.  the  belief,  that  the  Creator  is  the 


sole  being  to  whom  we  should  pray,  since 
there  is  no  one  who  shares  his  powers, 
that  we  should  address  our  prayers  to  him. 

6.  The  belief  in  the  truth  of  ail  the 
words  of  the  prophets. 

7.  The  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Moses,  and  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets  and  wise  men 
who  have  lived  before  him  or  will  come 
after  him. 

8.  The  belief  in  the  identity  of  the  law 
which  we  now  have,  and  that  it  is  un- 
changed, and  the  very  one  which  was 
given  to  Moses. 

9.  The  belief  in  the  permanency  of  the 
law,  and  that  there  has  not  been,  nor  will 
there  ever  be,  another  law  promulgated  by 
the  Creator. 

10.  The  belief  in  the  omniscience  of 
the  Creator. 

11.  The  belief  that  the  Creator  will  re- 
ward those  who  keep  his  commandments, 
and  punish  those  who  transgress  them. 

12.  The  belief  in  the  coming  of  the 
King  Messiah,  who  is  to  accomplish  for 
the  world  and  Israel  all  that  the  prophets 
have  foretold  concerning  him.     And 

13.  The  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  when  it  may  please  the  Almighty 
to  send  his  spirit  to  revive  those  who  siec]) 
in  the  dust. 

It  were  easy  enough  to  prove  all  the 
above  from  scripture  passages;  but  it  is 
deemed  unnecessary  in  this  mere  summary 
of  our  faith,  nothing  doubting  but  that  the 
inquirer  will  look  for  farther  light  in  works 
treating  especially  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  seen  that  a  distinctive 
feature  in  our  belief  is  <*  the  permanency 
of  the  law  revealed  on  Sinia  through 
Moses  the  father  of  the  prophets,*^  which 
precludes  the  admission  of  any  new  reve- 
lation, or  the  abrogation  of  the  old  cove- 
nant. Another,  '<  the  belief  in  the  absolute 
unity  of  God,'*  with  the  addition  that 
'*  there  is  no  being  but  the  Creator  to  whom 
we  should  pray,"  precludes  the  admissi- 
bility of  a  mediator,  or  the  mediating 
power  between  God  and  us  mortal  sinners 
of  any  being  whose  existence  the  imagi- 
nation can  by  any  possibility  conceive  as 
possible.  We  think  and  maintain  that 
these  principles  are  legitimate  deductions 
of  the  text  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  we  must 
therefore,  if  even  on  no  other  grounds^ 
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reject  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity which  teachy  first,  that  a  new  cove- 
nant has  been  made  between  God  and 
mankind  other  than  the  revelation  at 
Horeb ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  a  me- 
diator, an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  through 
whose  merits  only  man  can  be  absolved 
from  sin,  and  through  whose  intercession 
prayers  will  be  accepted.  All  this  is  for- 
eign to  our  view  of  scriptural  truth,  and 
as  such  we  reject  it,  and  hold  fast  to  the 
doctrines  which  we  have  received  from  our 
fathers. 

The  Messiah  whom  we  expect  is  not  to 
be  a  god,  nor  a  part  of  the  godhead,  nor 
a  son  of  god  in  any  sense  of  the  word  ,* 
but  simply  a  man  eminently  endowed,  like 
Moses  and  the  prophets  in  the  days  of  the 
Bible,  to  work  out  the  will  of  God  on  earth  in 
all  that  the  prophets  have  predicted  of  him. 
His  coming,  we  believe,  will  be  the  signal 
for  universal  peace,  universal  freedom,  uni- 
versal knowledge,  universal  worship  of  the 
One  Eternal ;  objects  all  of  high  import, 
and  well  worthy  to  be  attested  by  the  visible 
display  of  the  divine  glory  before  the  eyes 
of  all  flesh,  just  as  was  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  manifested  at  Sinai,  when  the  Israel- 
ites stood  assembled  to  receive  the  law 
which  was  surrendered  to  their  keeping. 
In  the  days  of  this  august  ruler  the  law, 
which  was  at  first  given  as  **  an  inherit- 
ance of  the  congregation  of  Jacob,"  will 
become  the  only  standard  of  righteousness, 
of  salvation,  for  all  mankind,  when  will  be 
fulnled  to  its  fullest  extent  the  blessings 
conferred  upon  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
that  ^  in  their  seed  all  the  families  of  the 
earth-  should  be  blessed."  We  believe, 
farther,  that  the  time  of  this  great  event 
is  hidden  from  our  knowledge,  and  is  only 
known  to  the  Creator,  who  in  his  own 
good  time  will  regenerate  the  earth,  remove 
the  worship  of  idols,  banish  all  erroneous 
beliefs,  and  establish  his  kingdom  firmly 
and  immovably  over  the  hearts  of  all  sons 
of  man,  when  all  will  invoke  Him  in  truth, 
and  call  him  God,  King,  Redeemer,  the 
One  who  was,  is,  and  will  be,  for  ever  and 
ever.  We  believe  that  the  time  may  be 
distant,  thousands  of  years  removed ;  but 
wo  confidently  look  forward  to  its  coming, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  He  who  has  so 
miraculously  preserved  his  people  among 
s )  many  trials  and  dangers,  is  able  and 


willing  to  fulfd  all  He  has  promised,  and 
and  t^t  his  power  will  surely  accomplish 
what  his  goodness  has  foretold ;  and  that 
He  will  not  rest  in  the  fulfdment  of  his 
word,  till  all  the  world  shall  acknowledge 
his  power,  and  ceaseless  incense  ascend  to 
his  holy  Name  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
even  unto  his  setting ;  when  the  altars  of 
falsehood  shall  crumble  and  the  dominion  of 
unbelief  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

THE  JEWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATED 

From  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  of 
our  people,  compared  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, it  will  be  readily  understood  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  few  Jews  will 
be  found  in  America.  Still  despite  of  this 
fact,  they  are  found  in  every  portion  of 
the  Union,  with  the  exception  almost  (for 
there  are  a  few  even  there,)  in  the  northern 
range  of  states.  Probably  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Jews  took  place  in  New  Amster- 
dam, when  it  was  under  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, about  1660.  They  no  doubt  were 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  who,  like  their 
brethren  who  were  settled  in  Hollandf  fled 
from  the  bloody  Inquisition  to  seek  refuge 
under  the  equitable  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  Batavian  republic.  The  writer  of 
this  has  learnt  that  a  correspondence  is  yet 
in  existence  which  took  place  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Dutch  authorities  in  New 
Amsterdam;  but  he  has  never  seen  it, 
wherefore  he  is  unable  to  say  anything 
with  precision  farther  than  he  has  stated 
above.  This  much,  however,  he  believes 
certain,  that  the  number  of  our  people  did 
not  increase  rapidly,  since  we  are  not 
friendly  to  making  proselytes,  and  owing 
to  the  great  difficulties  emigrants  of  our 
persuasion  must  be  exposed  to  in  new 
communities  on  account  of  the  duties  of 
our  religion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  but  one 
synagogue  was  needed  in  New  York, 
till  about  1627,  when  a  second  one  was 
established  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city.  Since  that  period  four  other  congre- 
gations have  been  organized,  and  all  the 
places  of  worship,  though  so  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied, are  frequently  over-full,  so  as  to 
require  temporary  meeting  places.  The 
number  of  Jews  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
is  said  to  be  alx)ut  10,000,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing by  emigration  from  Europe,  owing 
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to  the  oppressive  laws  enforced  against  us 
in  many  countries  as  stated  in  a  prece- 
ding part  of  this  article.  There  are  two 
congregations  in  Aibanvy  and  one  or  more 
in  the  country,  of  which,  however,  I  have 
too  vague  information  to  say  any  thing 
with  certainty. 

A  few  years  before  the  American  revo- 
lution a  congregation  assembled  in  New- 
port, Rhode  Island ;  but  with  the  falling 
off  of  the  business  of  that  place,  afler  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1783,  the  Jew- 
ish population  left  it  by  degrees,  some 
going  to  New  York,  some  to  Richmond, 
and  others  to  different  other  towns.  There 
are  a  synagogue  and  burying  ground,  both 
said  to  be  in  good  order, — a  legacy  having 
been  left  by  the  son  of  the  former  minister, 
Touro,  to  keep  them  from  falling  into 
decay. 

In  Pennsylvania  Israelites  were  settled 
long  before  the  revolution  in  various 
places.  But,  I  believe,  that  no  regular 
congregation  was  oi^nized  till  about 
1780,  when  the  occupation  of  New  York 
by  the  British  induced  many  from  that 
placo  to  come  hither  with  their  minister, 
Gershom  Mendes  Seixas;  and  a  syna- 
gogue was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  building,  and  consecrated  about 
the  fall  of  1781.  There  are  now  three 
congregations  in  Philadelphia,  numbering 
about  from  1500  to  1800  souls;  one  con- 
gregation is  at  Easton,  one  in  Hanover, 
and  considerable  settlements  in  Franklin 
county,  Bucks,  and  elsewhere,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  organized  as  congregations 
before  long. 

In  Maryland  the  Jews  were,  until  lately, 
excluded  from  a  participation  of  equal 
rights ;  but  soon  after  the  repeal  of  their 
disabilities,  many  Europeans  joined  the 
former  few  settlers,  and  there  is  now  a 
considerable  congregation  of  about  1500 
souls  in  Baltimore,  where  there  is  a  syna- 
gogue. There  are  also  a  few  families  in 
Frederick,  Hagerstown,  <kc. 

In  Virginia  the  Jews  settled  about  1780, 
or  oven  earlier;  but  their  number  is  small 
in  that  state ;  and  there  are  but  two  con- 
gregations in  the  whole  state,  and  both  at 
Richmond.  Others  dwell  at  Petersburg, 
Norfolk,  Lynchburg,  Wheeling,  but  they 
amount  in  the  whole  state  to  scarcely  more 
than  600. 


In  North  Carolina,  where  the  constitu- 
tion excludes  us  from  the  rights  of  citizens, 
there  are  but  a  few  families. 

But  in  South  Carolina  we  are  much 
more  numerous,  and  Israelites  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  state ;  still  there  is  but 
one  regular  congregation,  at  Charleston, 
where  there  is  a  handsome  synagogue ; 
the  congregation  was  oi^;anized  in  1750. 

In  Gr^rffia  there  is  a  synagogue  in  Sa- 
vannah. The  first  Jews  came  oyer  soon 
after  General  Oglethorpe,  in  1783;  but 
they  have  never  been  very  numerous; 
though  it  appears  from  present  indications 
that  many  European  emigrants,  and  per- 
sons from  the  north  will,  it  is  likely,  soon 
seek  a  home  in  that  state. 

In  the  southern  and  western  states  the 
arrival  of  Israelites  is  but  recent ;  still 
there  is  a  congr^ation  at  Mobile;  another, 
numbering  about  125  families,  in  New 
Orleans;  another  at  Louisville;  two  at 
Cincinnati ;  one  or  two  in  Cleaveland,  and 
one  at  St.  Louis.  There  are  probably 
others,  but  they  have  not  become  gene- 
rally known.  A  small  congregation  also 
has  recently  been  formed  at  New  Haven, 
in  Connecticut,  probably  the  only  one  in 
the  New  England  States,  unless  Boston  be 
an  exception. 

Wc  have  no  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
America,  other  than  the  congregations 
themselves.  Elach  congregation  makes  its 
own  rules  for  its  government,  and  elects 
its  own  minister,  who  is  appointed  without 
any  ordination,  induction  in  ofRce  being 
made  through  his  election,  which  is  made 
for  a  term  of  years  or  during  good  beha- 
vior, as  it  may  meet  the  wish  of  the  ma- 
jority. As  yet  we  have  no  colleges  or 
public  schools  of  any  kind,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  in  New  York,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Isaacs, 
one  in  Baltimore,  and  another  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  Sunday  schools  for  religious  in- 
struction in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Rich- 
mond, Charleston,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Sa- 
vannah, and  Cincinnati.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  something  will  be  done  for  edu- 
cation, as  soon  as  we  have  become  more 
numerous.  The  American  Jews  have  but 
one  religious  periodical,  and  this  is  printed 
in  Philadelphia ;  it  is  called  "  The  Ocri- 
dent  and  American  Jewish  Advocate,"  and 
appears  monthly. 
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In  all  our  congregations  where  the  ne- 
cessity demands  it,  there  are  ample  pro- 
visions made  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
and  we  endeavor  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  Israelite  from  being  sent  to  the  poor 
house,  or  to  sink  into  crime  for  want  of 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  increased  in 
every  respect  within  the  last  five  jrears ; 


and  we  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  that 
He  may  prosper  our  undertakings,  and 
give  us  the  means  to  grow  in  grace  and 
piety,  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  the 
world  the  true  effects  of  the  law  of  God 
upon  the  life  of  a  sincere  Israelite,  which 
must  render  him  acceptable  to  his  neigh- 
bors of  every  creed,  and  a  worthy  servant 
in  the  mansion  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
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THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH.* 


BY  S.  S.  SCHMUCKER,  D.  D.,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


Trb  name  of  Martin  Luther,  now  fami- 
liar to  almost  every  schoolboy,  forms  one 
of  the  most  prominent  waymarks  in  the 
history  both  of  the  world  and  the  church. 
It  has  immortalized  his  age  among  the 
generations  gone  by ;  and  one  can  hardly 
hear  it  pronounced  without  being  at  the 
same  moment  transported  back  to  the 
scenes  and  events  of  that  ecclesiastical 
revolution  which  shook  Ekirope  to  its  very 
centre,  and  from  the  cell  of  a  monastery 
opened  upon  the  world  that  dawning  of 
science  and  truth  which  shall  shine  on, 
withunwaning  brightness,  to  its  perfect  day. 

But  while  all  recognise  the  name  of  the 
Reformer,  and  its  connexion  with  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  Christendom  in 


•  The  following  sketch  of  the  Lutheran 
Charch  is  compiled  almost  entirely  from  seve- 
ral publications  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  8.  dchmuck- 
er,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  from  an 
excellent  article  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Register,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris  of  Boston, 
which  is  derived  principally  from  the  same 
source,  and  from  the  Lutheran  Almanac  of 
1843. 


the  general :  few^  comparatively,  are  uell 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  peculiar 
opinions  and  those  of  the  past  and  pre^K?nt 
generations  of  his  followers.  In  reviving 
our  own  4Iid  our  readers'  acquaintance 
with  our  Lutheran  brethren,  we  introduce 
to  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer  of  lost  men, 
an  ancient,  honored,  and  most  efficient 
branch  of  that  church  which  he  ransomed 
with  blood,  and  which  he  employs  in  car- 
rying forward  the  triumphs  of  his  grace 
over  sin  and  the  powers  of  darkness.* 

"  The  Lutheran  Church  is  indebted  for 
her  name  to  the  derision  of  the  Catholics. 
The  distinguished  Papal  theologian.  Dr. 
Eckius,  the  opponent  of  Luther  and  Carl- 
stadt,  in  the  celebrated  disputation  at  Leip- 
sic,  in  the  year  1519,  wishing  to  show  his 
contempt  for  Luther  and  his  cause  and  not 
dreaming  whereunto  this  matter  of  the 
Reformation  would  grow,  first  stigmatized 
the  friends  of  the  reformer  as  Lutherans^ 
with  the  same  feelings  with  which  we 
speak  of  the  Oweniies  and  Fanny  Wright 


•  Quarterly  Register,  of  1843,  p.  878. 
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men  oi*  ouf  day.  The  terra  being  regarded 
as  a  happy  conceit,  was  soon  spread  among 
the  enemies  of  the  cause ;  and  its  friends, 
though  opposed  to  it  in  principle,  re- 
sponded to  the  name,  because  they  were 
not  ashamed  of  their  leader.  Thus  George, 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  when  re- 
proached for  being  a  Lutheran,  indignant- 
ly and  nobly  replied  :  "  I  was  not  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Luther,  he  is  not  my  God 
and  Saviour,  I  do  not  believe  in  him,  and 
am  not  saved  by  him ;  and  therefore,  in 
this  sense  I  am  no  Lutheran.  But  if  I  be 
asked,  whether  with  my  heart  and  lips  I 
profess  the  doctrines  which  God  restored 
to  light  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
blessed  sei-vant,  Dr.  Luther,  I  neither 
hesitate  nor  am  ashamed  to  call  myself  a 
Lutheran.  In  this  sense  I  am,  and  as  long 
as  I  live,  will  remain  a  Lutheran."  But 
the  name  officially  adopted  by  the  Lu- 
theran reformers  was  that  of  the  Evange- 
lical Church,  that  is,  the  gospel  church,  in 
antithesis  to  the  legal  ritual  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  very  name  recently  adopted  by 
the  united  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church 
in  Prussia.  Luther  himself,  like  the  great 
apostle  of  the  gentiles,  protested  most  de- 
cidedly against  the  use  of  his  name  as  the 
Shibbolet  of  a  sect,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  advice  was  disregarded.* 
"  The  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country 
has,  in  common  with  that  of  the  German 
Reformed,  also  been  distinctively  termed 
the  German  church.  This  designation 
must  not  be  understood  as  implying  the 
limitation  of  the  worship  of  either  of  these 
churches  to  the  German  language.  It  is 
known  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  in 
diflcrent  countries  the  services  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  are  conducted  in  the  Swe- 
dish, the  Norwegian,  the  Danish,  the  Ice- 
landic,  the  Russian  and  the  French,  as 
well  as  in  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages. Yet  it  is  true,  that  as  Germany 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  she 
was  also  the  primitive  seat  of  that  church, 
which  fijrew  out  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
land^of  Luther.  Germany  is  still  the 
most  extensive  seat  of  Lutheranism.  No 
other  foreign  country  is  therefore  fraught 
with  such  interesting  and  hallowed  asso- 

*  8chmacker*s  Portraiture  of  Lutheranism, 
pp.  6,  9. 


'  ciations  to  the  great  mass  of  American 
Lutherans  as  Germany,  the  mother  of  the 
Reformation/  the  cradle  of  Lutheranism, 
the  land  where  our  fathers  proclaimed  the 
gospel  of  salvation,  where  Spener  sowed 
the  seed  of  truth,  where  Arndt  preached 
and  wrote  and  lived  his  '  True  Christian- 
ity,' where  Franke  wrought  his  works  of 
love,  and  where  believing  Luther  poured 
his  prayer  of  faith  into  the  lap  of  God ! 
But  it  is  not  only  to  Lutheran  minds  that 
Germany  is  encircled  with  interesting  as- 
sociations. Although  the  populace  are 
too  little  acquainted  with  the  fact,  yet 
what  intelligent  scholar  docs  not  know 
that  the  Grermans  constitute  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  branches  of  the  human 
family,  and  that  at  difierent  periods  through- 
out the  two  thousand  years  of  their  na- 
tional history,  they  have  excelled  in  all 
that  is  truly  noble  and  praiseworthy  in 
heathen  virtue,  or  interesting  in  the  fruits 
of  an  enlightened  and  active  Christian 
piety  ?  Germany  was  originally  inhabitft 
by  a  heroic  and  martial  people,  whose 
origin  is  enveloped  in  some  obscurity. 
Their  language  and  religion  point  us  to 
Asia.  They  certainly  proceeded  from 
the  north  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and,  known 
by  the  names  of  Scythians,  Teutones, 
Franks,  &c.,  overspread  all  western  Eu- 
rope. The  English  arei,  both  as  to  lan- 
guage and  population,  in  part  descended 
from  one  of  these  German  tribes,  the 
Saxons,  who  at  an  early  day  conquered 
Britain  and  formed  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
from  whom  a  portion  of  our  citizens  are 
descended.  When  first  visited  by  the 
Romans,  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Germans  had  already  for  ages  in- 
habited the  country,  and  had  lost  all 
traces  of  their  earliest  history.  Divided 
into  many  independent  tribes,  and  often 
engaged  in  intestine  wars,  each  tribe  ac- 
knowledged no  laws  but  those  enacted  by 
the  majority  at  a  general  council.  Far 
removed  from  the  refinement  and  literary 
character  of  the  Romans,  thoy  wore  alike 
free  from  their  licentiousness  and  effemi- 
nacy. Hospitality  and  conjuiral  fidelity 
were  prominent  characteristirs  of  the 
Germans ;  and  a  promise,  given  to  friend 
or  foe,  they  held  inviolnhle,  oven  at  the 
risk  of  life.  They  cherished  a  firm  be- 
lief of  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul,  and  of 
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future  retribution.  They  were  indeed 
polytheists,  but  their  religion  was  of  the 
subtimer  cast.  They  neither  bowed  down 
to  idols,  nor  worshipped  in  temples  made 
with  hands,  but  ofiered  their  devotions  in 
open  groves,  under  the  broad  canopy  of 
heaven ;  for,  says  the  Roman  historian, 
they  regarded  their  gods  as  too  sacred 
and  great  to  be  confined  in  temples,  or 
represented  by  idols  of  wood  or  stone,"* 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar  the  Romans 
marked  them  out  for  conquest ;  but  afler 
repeated  attempts  to  subdue  them,  they 
were  defeated,  and  they  relinquished  the 
object  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
Christian  enu  Subsequently,  af\er  nu- 
merous internal  dissensions  and  external 
wars  between  their  difierent  tribes  and  the 
Romans,  the  latter,  with  the  Saxons,  un- 
der the  Bmperor  Probus,  succeeded  in 
conquering  the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni, 
two  of  the  principal  German  nations,  about 
A.  D.  270.  This  conquest,  however,  the 
laH  of  a  political  character  which  Rome 
achieved,  was  not  permanent  In  the 
fiAh  century,  the  Roman  empire  was  as- 
saulted on  all  sides  by  the  northern  and 
eastern  barbarians,  who  rapidly  spread 
their  ravages  and  conquests  over  all 
Europe. 

'*  Of  the  di^rent  tribes  of  this  numer- 
ous family  which  overspread  all  western 
Europe,  those  only  retain  the  name  of 
Grermans  in  modem  history,  who  reside 
in  the  territory  denominated  Germany. 
Their  martial  spirit  rendered  difficult  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  them, 
which  was  however  effected,  at  least  in 
name,  successively  among  the  different 
tribes,  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. The  forgiving  and  submissive 
spirit  of  the  gospel  gained  a  tardy  victory 
over  their  warlike  minds;  as  was  stri- 
kingly illustrated  in  the  instance  of  Cle- 
vis,^ King  of  the  Franks,  a  tribe  that 
settled  in  Gaul.  On  one  occasion,  whilst 
Remigius  was  preaching  to  them,  and 
depicting  in  glowing  colors  the  sufferings 
of  the  Saviour  when  suspended  on  the 
cross,  the  king,  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
his  spirit,  cried  out  in  the  midst  of  the 


•  8chmucker*s  Portraiture,  pp.  10, 11. 
f  Glovis  belonged  to  the  Oerman,  Salian 
tribe ;  Henke,  voL  L  p.  887. 


congregation,  *  Ah,  if  I  had  been  there 
with  my  Franks,  the  Jews   should   not 
have  crucified  the  Lord  I'    Unhappily  the 
Christianity  first  introduced  among  them 
was   strongly  tinctured  with  the  (;orrup- 
tions  of  Rome,  and  in  the  progress  of  ages, 
the  Germans  participated  extensively  in 
the  increasing  supe^rstitions  and  degene- 
racy which  reigned'  at  the  fountain  head. 
But  in  the  providence  of  God  it  was  re- 
served   for  this   heroic   and    undaunted 
people,  to  take  the  lead  in  breaking  the 
bonds  by  which  Europe  had  for  ages  been 
held   in   subjection.     *  Whilst,*  says   the 
distinguished  Lutheran  historian.  Dr.  Mos- 
heim,  'the  Roman  pontiff  slumbered  in 
security  at  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
saw  nothing  throughout  the  vast  extent 
of  his  dominion  but  tranquillity  and  sub- 
mission, and  while  the  worthy  and  pious 
professors  of  genuine  Christianity  almost  [ 
despaired  of  seeing  that  reformation,  on 
which  their  ardent  desires  and  expectations  ^ 
were  bent :  an  obscure  and  inconsiderable 
person  arose,  on  a  sudden,  in  the  year 
1517,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  this  long- 
expected  change,  by  opposing  with  un- 
daunted resolution  his  single  force  to  the  , 
torrent  of  Papal  ambition  and  despotism. 
This  remarkable  man  was  Martin  lAUJier, 
of  Eisleben,  in  Saxony,*  an  Augustinian 
monk,  and  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  which  had  been  erected  at  Wit- 
tenburg  a  few  years  before.'     It  was  this 
interesting  people,  after  they  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  countryman  Lu- 
ther and  others,  received  the  pure  and 
unadulterated  word  of  God,  that  consti- 
tuted themselves  a  reformed,  an  evangel- 
ical church,  which  has  been  denominated 

Lutheran."! 

"  In  the  year  1507,  at  the  age  oftwon- 
ty-fbur  years,  in  the  soclusion  of  monastic 
life,  Luther,  by  what  we  call  accident, 
but,  in  reality,  by  the  ordering  of  Him 
whose  empire  is  universal,  found  among 
the  musty  tomes  of  the  convent  library  a 
long-negiectcd  Latin  BiWe.  This  imme- 
diately became  his  daily  counsellor.  The 
light  of  inspired  truth  soon  disclosed  to 
him   the  errors  and    deficiency  of   the 

*  Mosheim,  vol.  iii.  p.  25. 

f  Schmncker's  Portraiture,  pp.  12-14» 
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Romish  creed,  even  before  he  could  plainly 
discern  the  more  excellent  way.    His  at* 
tamments  placed  him,  the  foUowing  year, 
in  a  situation  which  compelled  him  to  ac- 
quire a   knowledge  of  the   Hebrew  lan- 
guage.   In  the  year  1517,  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessor and  ecclesiastic,  particularly  at  the 
confessional,  hie  discovered  the  influence 
of  Rome's  corrupt  system  of  imhUgetices, 
He  refused  absolution  to  those  who  pleaded 
them  as  a  substitute  for  penance.    This 
of  course  led  them  to  complain  to  the  friar 
from  whom  they  had  procured  them.     A 
violent  controversy  ensued  between  the 
friar  and  Luther,  which  ultimately  brought 
the  Reformer  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
See  of  Rome.    At  two  of  the  principal 
universities,  as  well  as  at  the  Papal  court, 
the   indignation  of  the  church  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  public  conflagration  of  his 
published  writmgs.     And  in  return,  Lu- 
ther, afler  previous  notice,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  immenoe  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, committed  the  authoritative  books  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  together  with  the 
i  condemnatory  bull  of  the  pontiff,  to  the 
;  flames.    The  Papal   bull   was  renewed, 
I  accompanied  by  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
I  nication  ;  but  its  reception  served  only  to 
I  show  its  diminished  power  against  the  ad- 
i  vancing  public  sentiment.   Recourse  was 
I  now  had  to  the  civil  authorities  ;  and  the 
I  assembled  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany 
I  were  urged  to  bring  the  Reformer  to  their 
I  bar  for  trial.     A  summons  was  issued  ac- 
i  cordingly ;  and   Luther,  notwithstanding 
I  the  remonstrance  of  influential  and  power- 
I  ful  friends,  fearlessly  placed   himself  at 
I  their  tribunal.      Here  again   the   public 
sympathies  were  with  him.   His  reception 
was  marked  with  a  higher  degree  of  en- 
thusiastic attention  and  favor,  than  that 
of  the  emperor  himself.   When  confronted 
with  his  prosecutors,  he  respectfully  but 
firmly  maintained  the  stand  he  had  taken; 
avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  writings 
which  bore  his  name ;  boldly  vindicated 
the  truth  of  his  opinions  ,  and  refused  to 
I  recant,  unless  convinced  and  refuted  from 
the   scriptures  themselves.     He   lefl   the 
'  council  unmolested,  but  was  followed  by  a 
royal  edict  of  condemnation.    And  though 
placed  for  a  time  in  confinement  for  his 
security,  by  the  hand  of  friendship,  he  did 


not  cease  his  labors  to  expose  and  refute 
the  corruptions  and  heresies  of  Papal 
Rome,  and  in  defence  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  espoused  and  promulgated. 
In  the  meantime,  almost  every  city  of 
Saxony  embraced  his  doctrines,  and  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  spread  and 
prevailed.  On  his  return  to  Wittemburg, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  he  resolved 
that  the  *  lamp  of  life,'  the  scriptures, 
which  had  illumined  and  scattered  the 
darkness  of  his  own  mind,  and  which  he 
had  in  part  translated  into  German,  at 
Wartburg,  in  his  confinement,  should  be 
given  to  the  community  around  him ;  pub- 
lishing and  circulating  each  portion  as 
soon  as  it  was  revised  or  translated,  until 
in  the  course  of  twelve  years  the  whole 
was  completed.  The  people  soon  began 
to  see  the  contrast  between  the  laws  of 
Christ's  kingdom  and  those  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy;  and  both  princes  and  their 
subjects  openly  renounced  the  Ptopal  su- 
premacy. Wrath  was  kindled  against 
them  to  the  uttermost.  The  Vatican  thun- 
dered its  anathemas  ;  the  civil  power  was 
extended  to  crush  the  heresy  and  its  advo- 
cates together;  but  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  *  so 
mightily  grew  the  word  of  Grod  and  pre- 
vailed.' Luther  maintained  his  stand 
against  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
hostility ;  till,  in  1524,  seven  years  after 
he  commenced  the  work  of  reform,  he 
threw  aside  the  monastic  dress,  assumed 
the  garb  of  a  preacher,  abjured  his  vow 
of  celibacy  and  united  himself  in  marriage 
with  a  nun^  which  caused  the  impotent 
rage  of  his  adversaries  to  bum  with  still 
greater  fury.  The  German  princes,  how- 
ever, either  from  political  or  religious  mo- 
tives, treated  him  with  clemency.  Many 
of  them  were  his  firm  friends ;  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  his  con- 
stant patron,  instituted  measures  by  which 
the  Lutheran  relicjion  was  established 
throughout  his  dominions."* 

Unhappy  divisions,  however,  arose 
among  the  reformers  themsolves.  And 
while  the  doctrines  which  Luther  taught 
became  popular  even  in  France  and  Eng- 
land :  these  divisions  weakened  their  cause 
at  home,  and  put  ar^mcnts  against  them 
into  the  mouths  of^  their  enemies.     Re- 


•  Quarterly  Register,  pp.  879,  380. 
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peatcd  efforts  were  made  to  turn  the  polit* 
ical  influeiioe  of  the  country  against  the 
ReformatioQ  and  its  friends,  and  in  1629 
the  German  Diet  proceeded  to  adopt  mea- 
sures (0  check  iUt  progress.  These  were 
resisted  by  that  portion  of  the  Diet  who 
were  ^yorable  to  the  cause  of  reform ; 
and  when  they  found  that  their  remon- 
strances  availed  nothing,  they  entered  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  proceedings, 
and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  a  future 
council.  Hence  arose  the  name  Psotkst- 
▲iiT,  which  has  ever  since  distinguished 
the  other  portions  of  the  Christian  world 
from  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  At  a  subsequent  Diet,  held  at 
Augsburg,  Melancthon,  who  had  been  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  statement  pf  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformed,  presented  the  cele- 
brated confession  of  their  faith,  which  has 
since  been  known  as  the  ^  Augsburg 
Confession.**  The  opposition  of  the  Pa- 
fnsts  to  this  gave  rise  to  another  contro- 
ve|8y ;  to  quell  which,  imperial  edicts  and 
the  secular  power  were  put  in  full  requisi- 
tion. This  led  to  political  union  and  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Protestants, 
and  an  alliance  between  them  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  of  England, 
whose  sovereigns  having  each  a  personal 
pique  against  the  German  emperor,  were 
disposed  to  fan  this  flame  of  political  dis- 
cord. All  attempts  to  abolish  heresy  by 
force  were  now  relinquished  by  the  empe- 
ror, and  a  truce  followed,  during  which 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  made  still 
farther  advances.  Many  who  had  feared  to 
avow  their  enmity  to  the  Pope,  now  publicly 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  whole 
cities  and  provinces  of  Germany  enlisted 
under  the  religious  standards  of  Luther. 
Various  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
by  the  emperor  and  the  Roman  Pontiff 
to  terminate  the  religious  controversies, 
through  the  space  of  several  years,  during 
which  a  revis(?d  confession  of  the  Protest- 
ant faith  was  prepared  by  Luther,  com- 
monly known  as  •*  The  Articles  of  Smal- 
cald,"  which  usually  accompanies  the  pub- 
lished creeds  and  confessions  of  the  con- 
fessions of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
emperor  and  the  Protestants  also  proposed 
various  methods  of  reconr illation,  but 
these  were  uniformly  defeated  by  the  ar- 
tifices of  the  Romanists.     At  length,  wea- 


ried with  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Papists  on 
the  other,  to  every  measure  proposed  for 
settling  their  disputes :  he  began  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  Pontiff  to  end 
the  controversies  by  the  force  of  arms. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  who  were  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  Protestant  cause,  made  corre8|)ond- 
ing  arrangements  for  defence.  But  before 
the  commencement  of  these  sanguinary 
conflicts,  Luther  died  in  peace  in  his  native 
town,  (Eisleben,)  Feb.  16,  1546,  aged  62 
years.  The  first  contest  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Protestants,  chiefly  through 
the  perfidy  of  the  nephew  of  the  elector. 
Discouragement  and  gloom  seemed  now  to 
gather  around  their  cause.  Through  fear 
and  by  compulsion,  they  were  made  to 
peld  up  the  decision  of  their  religious  dis- 
putes to  a  council  to  be  assembled  by  the 
Pope.  The  providence  of  God  interposed 
at  this  juncture.  A  rumor  of  the  plague 
in  the  city  where  they  were  convened 
caused  them  to  disperse,  and  the  emperor 
could  not  prevail  on  **  his  Holiness"  to  re- 
assemble them.  The  Popedom,  however, 
having  in  1548  passed  into  other  hands, 
measures  were  taken  for  convening  an- 
other general  council.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony,  peceiving  some  mischievous  de- 
signs on  the  part  of  the  emperor  against 
the  liberties  of  the  German  princes,  de- 
termined to  crush  his  project  and  his  am- 
bition. He  secretly  directed  the  Saxon 
divines  not  to  proceed  as  far  as  Trent,  the 
place  of  assembly,  but  to  stop  at  Nurem- 
berg. He  also  formed  a  secret  alliance 
with  the  'king  of  France,  and  several  of 
the  German  princes,  for  defending  nnd  se- 
curing their  liberties ;  and  in  1552,  he 
marched  with  a  powerful  army  agains* 
the  emperor  at  Inspruck,  who  finding  him- 
self unexpectedly,  and  without  prepara- 
tion, in  the  power  of  the  Protestant  chief- 
tain was  compelled  to  accede  to  such 
terms  as  the  latter  should  propose ;  and 
the  result  was  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Passau,  which  was  considered  by  the 
Protestants  as  the  basis  of  their  religious 
freedom.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  a 
Diet  was  to  l)e  assomblcd  in  six  months  to 
determine  an  nmicnble  settlement  of  the 
controversies.  This  Diet  after  mu.'h delay 
at  length  met   at  Augsburg,  in  the  year 
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1555,  and  brought  their  long-continued 
troubles  to  a  peaceful  termination.  Afler 
various  and  protracted  discussions,  it  was 
finally  enacted  by  the  Diet,  on  the  25th 
of  September  of  that  year,  "  the^t  the 
Protestants  who  adopted  the  Augsburg 
Confession  should,  for  the  future,  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  free  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  from  the 
authority  and  supervision  of  tlie  Roman 
bishops ;  that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  enact  laws  for  themselves  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  their  religious  sentiments, 
discipline  and  worship;  that  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  German  empire  should  be 
allowed  to  judge  for  themselves  in  religious 
concerns ;  and  to  join  themselves  to  that 
church  whose  doctrine  and  worship  they 
deemed  the  most  pure  and  consonant 
to  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity ;  and 
that  all  who  shouM  injure  or  persecute  any 
person  under  religious  pretences,  and  on 
account  of  their  opinions,  should  be  treated 
as  enemies  of  the  empire,  invaders  of  its 
liberties,  and  disturbers  of  its  peace."* 

It  was  from  the  church  thus  reformed, 
indoctrinated  and  established,  that  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Christians  in  the  United 
States  descended.  "Afler  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Grermany, 
by  the  labors  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
others,  about  1525,  when  the  Elector  John 
of  Saxony  first  publicly  adopted  the 
amended  system,  the  Lutheran  doctrines 
were  introduced  into  Sweden  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Olaus  Petri,  in  1527,  under 
the  sanction  of  King  Gustavus  Vasa  Eric- 
son.  Into  Denmark  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines were  fully  introduced  in.  1527,  in 
the  reign  of  Frederick,  after  some  prepa- 
ratory steps  by  Chrisliem  II.  The  Lu- 
theran Church  is  also  established  in  Nor- 
way, Lapland,  Finland,  and  Iceland,  and 
has  some  congregations  in  Hungary, 
France,  and  Asia. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the 
Lutheran  population  in  the  world  in  1836, 
was  as  follows  I'f 


The  oUwr  G«niian  ButM, 


Norwty  and  8««den, 
RttMM  in  Enrope, 
Rani%  in  Asia, 
Pbland,  • 
Netherlandf. 
Tnrkay  in  Baropa, 


4.000.000 

ioo.'ooo 


190.000 
15,000 


Prufdia, 

Aastria, 

Paxonjr, 

Wuftpmberg, 

Hanover. 


8,000,000 
3,950000 
3.000.000 
1.135000 
1,000.000 


•Quarterly  Register,  p.  381. 
f  See  the  Berlin  (Prussia)  Kirchenzeitung 
of  1836. 


Italy. 
United  Bute*. 

In  Russia,  there  were  820  Lutheran 
churches  in  the  year  1635,  and  493  Lu- 
theran ministers. 

The  United  Brethren  (MoraTiana,) 
though  peculiar  in  their  church  govern- 
ment, have  always  retained  the  Lutheran 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  their  symbol, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.* 

The  whole  Lutheran  population  in  the 
world  has  been  estimated  by  the  best  au- 
thorities at  from  27  to  30,000,000. 

«*  The  earliest  settlement  of  Lutherans 
in  this  country,  was  made  by  emigrants 
from  Holland  to  New  York,  soon  after  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Dutch  in  that 
city,  then  called  New  Amsterdam,  which 
was  in  1621.  This  fact,  which  is  of  some 
historic  interest,  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  the  venerable  patriarch  of  American 
Lutheranism,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg. 
*  As  I  was  detained  at  New  York,  (says 
he  in  his  report  to  Halle,)  I  took  some 
pains  to  acquire  correct  information  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  liUtheran  Church 
in  that  city.  This  small  congregation 
took  its  rise  almost  at  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  Whilst  the  territory  yet 
belonged  to  Holland,  the  few  Low  Dutch 
Lutherans  were  compelled  to  hold  their 
worship  in  private  ;  but  after  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  British,  in  1664, 
liberty  was  granted  them  by  all  the  suc- 
cessive governors  to  conduct  their  worship 
publicly  without  any  obstruction.'f     The 


•  8ee  Schmuckcr's  Popular  Theology,  p.  48. 
cd.  6th. 

fThe  Lutheran  Herald,  vol.  iii.  No  I,  con- 
tains the  following  particulars :  "  Indeed,  so 
great  was  the  number  of  Lutherans,  even  at 
this  time,  that  the  very  next  year,  1665,  after 
the  English  flag  had  been  displayed  from  Fort 
Amsterdam,  they  petitioned  for  liberty  to  send 
to  Germany  a  call  for  a  regular  pastor.  This 
petition  Governor  Nicols,  of  course  granted, 
and  in  February,  1669,  two  years  a'ter  he  had 
left  the  government,  the  Rev.  Jacobus  Fabri- 
cins  arrived  in  the  colony  and  began  his  pas- 
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establishment  of  Lutherans  was  therefore 
made  little  more  than  a  century  ader  the 
re-discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  in 
1492  ;*'  within  a  few  years  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock,  1620, 
and  whilst  the  Thirty  Years'  Warf  was 
raging  in  Germany,  and  threatening  .to 
exterminate  Protestantism  from  Europe. 
Their  first  minister  was  Jacob  Fabricius, 
who  arrived  in  1669,  but  afler  eight  years' , 
labor,  lefl  them  and  connected  himself 
with  the  Swedish  Lutherans.^  The  names 
of  his  immediate  successors  we  have  not 
found ;  but  from  1703  to  1747,  their  pas- 
tors  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Falkner,  from 
1703  till  1725,  Berkenmayer,  and  Knoll, 
and  subsequently  Rochemdahler,  Wolf, 
Hartwick,  and  others.     The  first  church 

S.  log  building)  was  erected  1671,  and 
r.  Muhlenberg  says,  it  was  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state  when  it  was  taken  down  and 
its  place  supplied  by  one  of  stone,  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Berkenmayer.  The  cause  of 
the  emigration  from  Holland  we  have  not 
seen  stated ;  but  it  may  easily  be  conjec- 
tured, as  the  emigrants  lefl  that  country  a 
few  years  after  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort 
(1618,)  and  whilst  the  government  was 
enforcing  the  intolerant  decrees  of  that 
body.§ 

"  To  this  settlement  succeeded  that  of 
the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  in  1836, 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  afler  that  in 


toral  labors."  •«  On  the  13th  of  October,  1669, 
Lord  Lovelace,  who  had  saeceeded  Governor 
Nicols,  publicly  proclaimed  his  having  receiv- 
ed a  leUer  from  the  Dnke  of  York,  expressing 
his  pleasure  that  the  Lutherans  should  be  tol- 
erated." 

*  It  is  now  highly  probable  that  America  was 
not  first  discovered  by  Colnrabus;  but  Green- 
land had  been  visited  by  Eirek,  the  Red,  and 
New  England  bv  Biarni  Heriulphson,  the  for- 
mer in  082,  the  latter  in  985.  8ee  Discoveries 
of  the  North  Men. 

f  This  most  memorable  of  all  the  wars  in 
the  history  of  Protestantism,  which  deluofcd 
Germany  in  blood,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
magnanimous  aid  of  Gustavus  Adolphns,  and 
his  brave  Svredes,  would  perhaps  have  extir* 
j   pated  Protestantism  from  the  earth,  was  com- 
j    menced  in  1618.  and  ended  in  1648. 
1       ♦  Fabricius   took    charge  of   the  Swedish 
I   church  at  Wicaco,  now  South wark,  Philadel- 
'   phia,  where  he  labored  fourteen  years,  during 
i   nine  of  which  he  was  blind.    He  died  1693. 
S  8chmucker*s  Retrospect,  pp.  6>7. 


New  Amsterdam,  and  sixteen  years  afler 
the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 
This  colony  was  first  contemplated  during 
the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  that  enlightened  and  illus- 
trious king.  It  was  delayed  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in 
Germany;  but  afler  Sweden's  noble- 
hearted  monarch  had  poured  out  his  lifeV 
blood  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  it  was  re- 
vived and  executed  under  the  auspices  of 
his  distinguished  prime  minister  Oxen- 
stiem.  For  many  years  this  colony  pros- 
pered, but  receiving  no  accessions  from 
the  parent  country,  it  never  increased 
much  in  numbers ;  the  rising  generation 
commingled  with  the  surrounding  English 
and  Germans,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
Swedish  language  is  entirely  abandoned 
in  their  worship.  For  many  years  their 
ministers,  who  were  generally  men  of 
sterling  character,  were  in  habits  of  the 
most  friendly  intercourse  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal co-operation  with  their  German  Lu- 
theran brethren;  but  the  prevalence  of 
the  English  language,  having  early  placed 
them  under  obligation  to  eur  Episcopal 
brethren  who  supplied  them  with  ministra- 
tions in  that  language,  these  churches, 
three  or  four  in  number,  have  successively 
fallen  into  Episcopal  hands. ** 

'*  The  thini  settlement  of  Lutherans  in 
this  country  was  that  of  the  Germans, 
which  gradually  spread  over  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  interior 
of  New  York  and  the  Western  States. 
The  grant  of  Pennsylvania  was  given  to 
Penn  by  Charles  II.  in  1660;  and  from 
this  date,  till  about  twenty  years  afler- 
wards,  many  hundreds  of  families  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania.  The  tide  of 
Grerman  emigration,  however,  fairly  com- 
menced in  1710,  when  about  3000  Ger- 
mans, chiefly  Lutheran,  oppressed  by 
Romish  intolerance,  went  from  the  Pala- 
tinate to  England  in  1709,  and  were  sent 
bv  Queen  Aone  to  New  York  the  suc- 


*  That  these  charches  have  dwindled  away 
to  almost  nothinsT,  would  seem  to  appear  from 
the  fact  that  when  their  present  amiable  rec- 
tor, the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clav,  was  elected.  Dec.  5th, 
1831.  the  entire  number  of  votes  Ji^ven,  was, 
at  the  Wicaco  church  (Philadelphia)  16,  at  Up- 
per Merion  S9.  and  at  Kingsessing  87.  (Clay  s 
Annals,  p.  133.) 
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oeeding  year.  In  1718  ooe  hundred  and 
fifty  fanulics  settled  in  Scliobarie ;  and  in 
1717,  we  find  in  the  Colonial  Records  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  governor  of  the 
province  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  '  Provincial  Council'  to  the  fact 
*'  that  great  numbers  of  foreigners  from 
Grermauy,  strangers  to  our  language  and 
constitution,  had  lately  been  imported  into 
the  province.'  The  council  enacted,  that 
every  master  of  a  vessel  should  report  the 
emigrants  he  brought  over,  and  that  they 
should  all  repair  to  Philadelphia  within 
one  month  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  government,*  that  It  might  be  seen 
whether  they  were  '  friends  or  enemies  to 
his  majesty's  government.'  In  1727,  the 
year  memorable  alike  for  Francke's  death, 
and  the  origin  of  tlie  Moravians,  a  very 
large  number  of  Germans  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  Palatinate,  from  Wur- 
temberg,  Darmstadt  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  This  colony  was  long  desti- 
tute of  a  regular  ministry;  there  were 
however  some  schoolmasters  and  others, 
some  of  whom  were  probably  good  men, 
who  undertook  to  preach ;  and  as  many 
of  the  emigrants  brought  witli  them  the 
spirit  of  true  piety  from  Germany,  they 
brought  also  many  devotional  books  and 
oHen  read  Amdt's  True  Christianity  and. 
other  similar  works  for  mutual  edifica- 
tion.f  For  twelve  years,  from  1730  till 
the  arrival  of  the  patriarch  of  American 
Lutheran  ism,  Dr.  Henry  Melchiar  Muh- 
lenberg, the  Swedish  ministers  kindly 
labored  among  the  Grermans,  as  far  as 
their  duties  to  their  own  churches  ad- 
mitted. But  before  we  pursue  the  history 
of  this  colony  any  farther,  our  attention 
is  claimed  by 

^The  fourth  settlement  of  Lutherans 
in  this  country,  who  established  them- 
selves in  Georgia,  in  1733,  and  to  desig- 
nate the  gratitude  of  their  hearts  to  the 
God  who  had  protected  them,  styled  their 
location  Ebenezer.  These  emigrants  were 
from  Saltzburg,  formerly  belonging  to 
BHvaria,  and  restored  to  the  Austrian 
dominions  at  the  peace  of  1814.  Perse- 
cuted  at  home  by  those  enemies  of  all 


*  Colonial  Records,  vol.  iii.  p.  18. 
f  See  Hallische  Nachrichten,  p.  (M5. 


righteousness,  the  Jesuits,*  and  by  Ro- 
mish priests  and  Romish  rulers,  this  band 
of  disciples  sought  a  resting  place  in  these 
western  wilds,  where  they  could  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, under  their  own  vine  and  fig 
tree,  without  molestation  or  fear.  Through 
thei  instrumentality  of  Rev.  Mr.  Urisper- 
ger,  of  Augsbui^,  who  was  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  British  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christianity,  pecuniary  aid 
was  afforded  by  that  liberal  and  noble- 
minded  association,  and  the  oppressed 
Sahzburgers  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
place  of  their  destination.  Happily,  they 
were  immediately  supplied  by  two  able 
and  faithful  pastors,  Messrs.  Bolzius  and 
Gronau.  The  latter  was  taken  away  by 
death  after  twelve  years'  laibor  among 
the  emigrants,  but  Bolzius  was  spared  to 
the  church  about  thirty  years.  In  1788 
these  colonists  erected  an  orphan-house 
at  Ebenezer,  to  which  work  of  benevo- 
lence important  aid  was  contributed  by 
that  distinguished  man  of  God,  George 
Whitefield,  who  also  furnished  the  bell 
for  one  of  the  churches  erected  by  them. 
The  descendants  of  these  colonists  are 
still  numerous,  and  are  connected  with 
the  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
and  adjacent  states. 

"Scon  afler  the  above  colonization, 
numerous  Crermans  coming  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states,  settled  in  North 
CaroIina,t  who  enjoyed  the  labors  of  many 
excellent  servants  of  Christ,  Nussman, 
Amdt,  Storch,  Roschen,  Berohard,  Sho- 
ber  and  others,  and  whose  descendants 
constitute,  the  present  numerous  churches 
in  the  Carolinas. 

"In  1735  a  seCtkment  of  Lutherans 
was  formed  in  Spottsylvania,  as  Virginia 
was  then  sometimes  called,^  which  we 
suppose  to  be  the  church  in  Madison 
county  of  that  state.  Their  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stocver,  visited  Germany  for 
aid,  and,  together  with  several  assistants, 
obtained  three  thousand  pounds,  part  of 
which  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  a 
church,  the  purchase  of  a  plantation  and 


*  Heinsias'  nnparteiische  Kirehenbistorie, 
vol.  iii  p.  S91. 
f  Shobsi's  Lather,  p.  197. 
t  Hallische  NaehrichtsB»  p^  ML 
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slaves  to  work  it  for  the  support  of  their 
mioister,  and  the  balance  expended  for  a 
library,  or  consumed  by  the  expenses  of 
the  town.*  As  might  have  been  expected, 
this  church  seems  never  to  hme  enjoyed 
the  smiles  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

*'  fn  1739,  a  few  Germans  emigrated  to 
Waldoborough,  Maine,  to  whose  number 
an  addition  of  1500  souls  was  made  thir- 
teen years  afterwards.  But  the  title  to 
the  land  given  them  by  General  Waldo 
proving  unsound,  many  left  the  colony, 
and  its  numbers  have  never  greatly  in« 
creased.  For  many  years  they  enjoyed 
the  pastoral  labors,  successively  of  Rev. 
Messrs.  Schaeflisr  (from  1762,)  Croner 
(from  1785,)  and  Ritz,  and  since  1811 
are  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Star- 
man.f 

**  Of  all  these  colonies,  that  which  in 
the  providence  of  Grod  has  most  increased, 
and  has  hitherto  constituted  the  great  body 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country, 
is  that  in  the  Middle  States,  Pennsylvania, 
interior  New  York,  Maryland,  &c.,  whose 
history  was  traced  in  its  proper  place  till 
1742.  This  was  a  memorable  year  for 
the  Lutheran  Church.  It  was  rendered  so 
by  the  arrival  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen- 
berg, whose  high  intellectual  and  moral 
qualifications,  whose  indefatigable  zeal  and 
long  life  of  arduous  and  enlightened  labor 
for  the  Master's  cause,  constitute  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  our  American  Zion, 
and  justly  entitle  him  to  the  appellation 
of  patriarch  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church.  There  had  indeed  been  Luther- 
ans in  Pennsylvania  sixty  years  earlier. 
There  had  been  churches  built  at  New 
Hanover,  and  near  Lebanon  (the  Berg- 
kirche)  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoever  la- 
bored in  1733,  and  at  York  in  1784.  In 
Philadelphia  also  the  Lutherans  had  wor- 
shipped jointly  with  their  Reformed  breth- 
ren in  an  old  log  house  in  Arch  Street. 

*  HeUische  NacHichten,  p.  931. 

t  Heinsius  speaks  of  a  colony  of  Swiss  La- 

I  therans,  who,  tired  of  Romish  oppression,  also 

j  sought  refui^e  in  this  western  world.    They 

j  came  hv  way  of  Enp^land,  under  the  direction 

of  Col.  Pary.  who  established  them  in  a  place 

called  after  himself  Porysburg.    This  colony, 

if  we  mistake  not,  was  in  South  Carolina,  but 

we  have  not  been  able  to  And  any  account  of 

iti  progreii  or  present  condition.    (Heinsius* 

Kircheng«tschichte,  rot  lit  page  til.) 


But  in  general  the^  had  enjoyed  no  regu- 
lar ministry,  until  1743.  Muhlenberg 
came  to  this  country  with  qualifications 
of  the  highest  order.  His  education  was 
of  the  very  first  character.  In  addition 
to  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
he  spoke  English,  Crerman,  Holhindish, 
French,  Latin,  and  Swedish.  But  what 
was  still  more  important,  he  was  educated 
in  the  school  of  Francke,  and  had  im« 
bibed  a  large  portion  of  his  heavenly 
spirit.  Like  Paul,  he  had  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  *  his  brethren,  his  kins- 
men according  to  the  flesh.'  He  first 
landed  in  Greorgia,  and  spent  a  week  with 
the  brethren  Bolzius  and  Grooau,  to  re- 
fresh his  spirit  and  learn  the  circumstances 
of  the  country;  and  then  pursuing  his 
course  by  a  dangerous  coasting  voyage, 
in  a  small  and  insecure  sloop,*  which  had 
no  accommodations  for  passengers,  he 
arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  25,  1742. 
Having  reached  his  place  of  destination, 
and  surmounted  the  opposition  of  Count 
Zinzendorf,  who,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Thurnstein,  had  passed  himself  off  as 
a  Lutheran  minister  and  inspector,!  he 
was  cordially  received,  and  entered  on 
his  labors  with  comprehensive  and  well- 
directed  views  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
church.  He  continued  to  labor  for  near 
half  a  century,  with  indefatigable  zeal. 
Whilst  Edwards  was  co-operating  with 
the  extraordinary  outpourings  of  €rod*s 
spirit  in  New  England,  and  the  Wesleys 
were  laboring  to  revive  vital  godliness  in 
England;  whilst  Whitefield  was  doing 
the  same  work  in  England  and  America, 
and  the  successors  of  Francke  were  labor- 
ing to  evangelize  Gvermany ;  Muhlenberg 


*  During  this  voyage  all  on  board  endured 
many  privations;  and  being  delayed  and 
tossed  about  by  contrary  winds,  suffered  much 
for  want  of  water.  8o  great  was  the  destitu- 
tion of  water,  that  even  the  rati  ate  out  the 
stoppers  of  the  vinegar  bottles,  and  by  insert- 
ing their  tails,  exlracUsd  the  cooling  liquid,  and 
drew  them  through  their  mouths.  And  some 
of  these  animals  were  also  seen  lickins:  the 
perspiration  from  the  foreheads  of  the  sleep- 
ing mariners.  (HalHsche  Nachrichten,  p.  9.) 

f  The  writer  has  in  his  library  a  volume 
of  sermons,  published  in  Budingen,  1746,  evi- 
dently by  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  title  page  of 
which  represents  their  author  to  have  been 
Lutheran  Inspector  and  Pastor  in  Philadelphia 
in  174S. 
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was  striviDg  with  similar  zeal  and  fidelity 
to  do  the  work  of  God  among  his  German 
brethren  in  this  western  world.  Of  him^ 
as  also  of  some  of  his  earliest  associates^ 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  'he  was  in 
journey ings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  his  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in 
perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
false  brethren,  in  weariness,  and  painful- 
ness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fastings  often,  and  in  cold  and 
nakedness.'  He  preached  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  in  churches,  ia  dwellings, 
in  barns,  and  in  the  open  air,  until  at  last 
that  divine  Master,  whom  ho  so  ftiithfuliy 
served,  received  him  into  the  society  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets  at  his  right  hand, 
October  7,  1787.* 

**  Such  was  Muhlenberg.  Throughout 
his  long  life  he  was  regarded  by  all  as  the 
leader  of  the  Lutheran  phalanx,  as  the 
father  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country.  Although  we  see  no  necessity 
for  attaching  a  season  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  divine  goodness,  to  any 
specific  date,  as  it  is  at  all  times  proper ; 
yet  if  such  a  date  be  sought,  no  one  more 
appropriate  could  be  found  than  the  year 
of  Muhlcnber^^s  call  to  this  work,  (Sep- 
tember, 1741,)  or  his  actual  arrival  in  this 
country  in  1742. 

*'  Muhlenberg  Was  soon  joined  in  the 
American  field  by  other  highly  respecta- 
ble men,  of  excellent  education  and  of 
spirit  like  his  own ;  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  in  like  manner  sent  from  Ger- 
many, such  as  Eirunnholtz  and  Lemke, 
1745  ;  Handshuh,  Hartwick,  the  generous 
founder  of  the  seminary  that  bears  his 
name,  and  Weygand,  1748 ;  Heinzelman 
and  Schultz,  1751 ;  Gerock,  Hausil,  Wort- 
man,  Wagner,  Schartlin,  Shrenk,  and 
Rauss,  1758;  Bager,  1758;  Voigt  and 
Krug,  1764;  Hclmuth  and  Schmidt,  1760; 
and  Kunze,  1770.  In  company  with  Mr. 
Brunnholtz  came  also  Messrs.  N.  Kurtz 
and  Schaum,  who  were  ordained  in  1748, 
and  were  among  the  most  faithful  and  use- 
ful of  our  ministers.  The  foniier  was  the 
father  of  the  venerable  servant  of  Christ 
whom  we  are  permitted  this  morning  to 


•  8chmucker*t  Retrospect,  pp.  ©-1 1. 


welcome  in  our  midst,  the  oldest  Lutheran 
minister  in  the  United  States,  bereft  of  late 
of  the  partner  of  his  life,  himself  yet 
kindly  spared  amongst  us  as  a  relic  of  a 
former  geii^ration.  The  increase  of  min- 
isters was  slow.  When  the  first  synod 
was  held,  in  1748,  there  were  only  eleven 
regular  Lutheran  ministers  in  the  United 
States.*  Three  years  after  that  time  the 
number  of  congregations  was  rated  at 
about  40,  and  the  Lutheran  population  in 
America  at  60,000. 

*'  The  greater  part  of  these  men  were 
indefatigable  in  their  labors.  Numerous 
and  arduous  were  the  difiiculties  in  their 
way.  The  population  was  unsettled,  ever 
tending  farther  into  the  interior  ;f  intem- 
perance had  already  made  sad  havoc  in 
the  land ;  the  semi-civilized  habits  so  na- 
tural to  pioneers  in  colonization,  the  vari- 
ous frolics,  the  celebrations  in  honor  of 
Tammany,  the  Indian  <ch)ef,  ^.,  which 
were  then  extensively  observed,  were  for- 
midable obstacles  to  religion.  Inadequate 
ministerial  support ;  difficulty  of  travelling 
from  want  of  roads  in  many  directions ; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  of  the  Indian  impeded  their 
progress.  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  the  soul- 
stirring  story  of  many  an  Indian  massa- 
cre. A  single  instance,  from  the  pen  of 
Father  Muhlenberg  himself,  may  teach  us 
alike  to  appreciate  the  security  of  our  wor- 
ship and  the  bitter  cost  at  which  our 
fathers  provided  it ;  may  teach  us  that  we 
are  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  sweat  and 
blood.  Thecase  was  thatofa  man  whose 
two  grown  daughters  had  attended  a  course 
of  instruction  by  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  and 
been  solemnly  admitted  by  confirmation 
to  the  communion  of  the  church.  This 
man  afterwards  went  with  his  family  some 
distance  into  the  interior  to  a  tract  of  land 
which  he  purchased.  When  the  war  with 
the  Indians  broke  out,  he  removed  his 
family  to  their  former  residence,  and  occa- 
sionally returned  to  his  farm  to  attond  to  : 
his  grain  and  cattle.  On  one  '  ccasion  he  ,! 
went  accompanied  by  his  two  daughters  | 


I 


■In  1743.  Naesseman,  the  Swedish  minis- 
ter, reported  to  Sweden,  that  there  were  at  that  . 
time  twenty  German  Lutheran  congregations  i 
in  America.     (Heinsius.  iii.  p.  687.) 

f  Mnhlenbei^  states  that  in  five  jears,  half  | 
his  congregation  had  changed.  ! 
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to  spend  a  few  days  there,  and  bring  away 
some  wheat.  On  Friday  evening,  after 
the  wagon  had  been  loaded,  and  every 
thing  was  ready  for  their  return  on  the 
morrow,  his  daughters  complained  that 
they  felt  anxious  and  dejected,  and  were 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
soon  to  die.  They  requested  their  &ther 
to  unite  with  them  in  singing  the  familiar 
Grerman  funeral  hymn :  *•  Who  knows  how 
near  my  end  may  be  V*  aQer  which  they 
commended  themselves  to  God  in  prayer 
and  retired  to  rest.  The  light  of  the  sue- 
ceeding  morning  beamed  upon  them,  and 
all  was  yet  well.  Whilst  the  daughters 
were  attending  to  the  dairy,  cheered  with 
the  joyful  hope  of  soon  greeting  their 
friends,  and  being  out  of  danger,  the  father 
went  to  the  field  for  the  horses,  to  prepare 
for  their  departure  hoftie.  As  he  was 
passing  through  the  field,  suddenly  he  saw 
two  Indians,  armed  with  rifles,  tomahawks, 
and  scalping^knives,  rushing  towards  him 
at  full  speed.  The  sight  so  terrified  him, 
that  he  lost  all  self-command,  and  stood 
motionless  and  silent.  When  they  were 
about  twenty  yards  from  him,  he  suddenly, 
and  with  all  his  strength,  exclaimed,  *  Lord 
Jesus,  living  and  dying  I  am  thine.' 
Scarcely  had  the  Indians  heard  the  words 
.*•  Lord  Jesus,'  (which  they  probably  knew 
as  the  white  man's  name  of  the  '  Great 
Spirit,')  when  they  stopped  short,  and  ut* 
tered  a  hideous  yell.  The  man  ran  with 
almost  supernatural  strength  into  the  dense 
forest,  and  by  taking  a  serpentine  course 
the  Indians  lost  sight  of  him  and  relin- 
quished the  pursuit  He  hastened  to  an 
adjoining  farm,  where  two  Grerman  fami- 
lies resided,  for  assistance.  But  on  ap- 
proaching near  it,  he  heard  the  dying 
groans  of  the  families,  who  were  falling 
beneath  the  murderous  tomahawk  of  some 
other  Indians.  Having  providentially  not 
been  observed  by  them,  he  hastened  back 
to  learn  the  fate  of  his  daughters.  But, 
alas!  on  coming  within  sight,  he  found 
his  house  and  bam  enveloped  in  flames ! 
Finding  that  the  Indians  had  possession 
here  too,  he  hastened  to  another  adjoinini^ 
farm  lor  help.  Returning  armed,  with 
several  men,  he  found  the  house  reduced 


•The  well-known  German  hjrmn,   "Wer 
weiss  wie  nahe  mir  mein  Ende." 


to  ashes,  and  the  Indians  gonel  His 
eldest  daughter  had  been  almost  entirely 
burnt  up,  a  few  remains  only  of  her  body 
being  found!  And  a¥rful  to  relate,  the 
younger,  though  the  scalp  had  been  cut 
from  her  head,  and  her  bcxly  was  horribly 
mangled  from  head  to  fool  with  the  toma- 
hawk, was  yet  living  I  *  The  poor  worm,' 
says  Muhlenberg,  *  was  yet  able  to  state 
all  the  circumstancesof  the  dreadful  scene.' 
Afler  having  done  so,  she  requested  her 
father  to  stoop  down  to  her  that  she  might 
give  him  a  parting  kiss  and  then  go  to  her 
dear  Saviour ;  and  after  she  had  impresaed 
her  dying  lips  upon  his  cheek,  she  3rielded 
her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  that  Redeem- 
er,* who,  though  his  judgments  are  oflen 
unsearchable  and  his  ways  past  finding 
out,  has  nevertheless  said,  *  I  am  the  re- 
surrection and  the  life,  if  any  man  believe 
in  me,  though  he  die  yet  shall  he  live.*  "f 
The  interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
shared  alike  with  those  of  other  religions 
denominations  and  with  the  country  gene- 
rally in  the  disastrous  influences  of  the 
American  revolution,  as  well  as  in  the 
happy  results  that  have  followed  the 
triumph  which  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
liberty  then  achieved.  "Many  of  the 
churches  were  destroyed  throughout  the 
land,  and  especially  in  New  England. 
Zion  Church,  the  largest  in  Philadelphia, 
was  occupied  as  a  hospital  by  the  British 
army  in  1778,  and  the  congregation  for  a 
season  wholly  expelled.  And  their  other 
church,  St.  Michael's,  which  had  been 
built  in  1748,  the  year  after  Muhlenburg's 
arrival,  was  used  by  the  enemy  as  a  gar- 
rison church,  half  of  every  Lord's  day, 
the  congregation  having  the  use  of  it  in 
the  aftemoon.*'J 


*  Hallish,  Nachr,  p.  1007-8.  The  case  here 
narrated  was  neither  extreme  nor  rare.  The 
elder  Mr.  Knrtz.  on  the  Sd  of  Jnly,  1757,  states 
that  on  Aat  day  the  lifeless  bodies  of  no  less 
than  seven  members  of  his  conf^reiration  were 
brought  to  the  chnrch  for  banal,  they  having 
been  mnrdered  by  the  Indians  the  evening  be- 
fore. Being  anxious  to  improve  this  solemn 
scene  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  hearers, 
Mr.  Knrrs  deferred  the  interment  until  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  and  suffered  the  mangled  bodies 
to  remain  in  the  chnrch  until  the  congregation 
convened;  a  pleasing  evidence  this,  of  his 
solicitude  for  souls. 

f  ^hmucker*s  Retrospect,  pp.  11-18. 

i  Ibid,  p.  15. 
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'*  In  1786,  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  the 
Middle  States  numbered  24.  From  that 
tune  until  1820,  the  year  of  the  formation 
of  their  General  Synod,  the  number  of 
congregations  and  ministers  was  much  in- 
creased, but  owing  to  the  want  of  a  suita* 
ble  institution  for  their  education,  and  to 
other  causes,  the  proportion  of  men  desti- 
tute of  a  learned  education  was  also  aug- 
mented."* From  the  influence  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  war  of  1812,  as  well 
as  the  wars  in  their  mother  country,  from 
amid  the  baleful  e^cts  of  which  the  Ger- 
man immigrants  in  this  period  came;  from 
the  temptations  prssented  by  the  state  of 
this  country  to  pursue  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  and  consequently  to  neglect 
**the  true  riches :"  our  Lutheran  brethren 
were  now  compelled  to  mourn  in  common 
with  other  denominations  the  low  and  de- 
clining state  of  piety  in  their  churches. 
But  towards  the  close  of  this  period  a 
manifest  improvement  in  this  respect  be- 
gan to  cheer  their  hearts  and  illumine  their 
prosppcts. 

The  year  1820  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church.  '<  Prior  to  this  era.  the  church 
had  gradually  become  divided  into  five  or 
six  di^rent,  distant,  and  unconnected 
synods.  Having  no  regular  intercourse 
with  each  other,  these  several  portions  be- 
'  came  more  or  less  estranged,  and  lost  all 
the  advantages  of  mutual  consultation, 
confidence,  and  co-operation."t  The  for- 
mation of  the  Gieneral  Synod  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  union  and  improvement,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  most  propitious  era 
in  their  history.  Much  prejudice  and 
hostility  were  encountered  in  the  enter- 
prise to  institute  this  body;  but  by  the 
prudence  and  kindness  of  its  leaders,  and 
particularly  by  the  good  fruits  which  were 
soon  seen  to  result  from  it,  these  obstacles 
were  overcome.  The  result  was  not  ac- 
complished, however,  without  a  serious 
shock  to  the  church,  wnich  occurred  two 
years  aAerwards,  in  the  recession  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  of  the  district  synods, 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  ignorant  clamor  of  '*  Union  of 


*  Schmucker's  Retrospect,  p.  IS. 
t  Ibid.  p.  18 


Church  and  State,**  which,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  had  lately  fled  fVom  this  evil  as 
it  existed  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  is 
not  marvellous ;  but  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  case.  Protestants  of  other  denom- 
inations in  this  country  seem  too  ready,  to 
raise  against  each  other  the  same  outcry, 
at  every  attempt  annong  themselves  for 
the  promotion  of  their  own  denominational 
interests;  while  the  open  and  exclusive 
effi>rts  of  Catholics,  the  sworn  and  ina- 
lienable devotees  of  a  foreign  despot,  to 
keep  themselves  separate  from  all  others, 
and  to  bend  state  fiinds  and  political  in- 
fluence to  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject, have  scarcely,  until  of  late,  received 
a  passing  notice,  except  W  here  and  there 
a  solitary  pen.  But  while  the  vital  and 
indestructible  distinction  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  the  fruit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, is  thus  boldly  and  tenaciously  main- 
tained by  the  former,  the  latter  are  too 
prone  to  treat  the  distinction  as  a  mere 
nullity,  as  if  its  transfer  to  American  soil 
could  annihilate  it. 

The  salutary  influence  of  this  general 
organization  in  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
soon  felt  in  every  department  of  her  in- 
terests Some  of  the  permanent  benefits 
which  have  sprung  from  it  are,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  scriptural  formula  of  government 
and  discipline;  a  selection  of  psalmody 
of  a  higher  order,  both  as  to  devotional 
sentiment  and  composition,  than  any  pre- 
viously used;  a  theological  seminary  and 
a  college.  The  theolc^cal  seminary  was 
established  in  1825,  and  went  into  opera- 
tion the  following  year.  Its  beginning 
was  feeble,  but  by  the  effi>rts  of  its  faculty 
and  friends,  it  has  become  a  fountain  of 
rich  blessings  to  the  church.  Upwards 
of  two  hundred  ministers  have  gone  forth 
from  this  institution  preaching  the  word. 
Its  edifice,  which  is  of  brick,  four  stories 
in  height,  100  feet  in  length,  and  40  in 
breadth,  and  the  dwellings  of  its  profes- 
sors, also  of  brick,  are  situated  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Get- 
t3rsburg,  Pb.,  114  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
180  from  Pittsburg,  and  52  from  *Balti- 
more.  Its  faculty  are  the  Rev.  Samuel  S. 
Schmucker,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Didactic 
and  Polemic,  Homiletic  and  Pastoral  The- 
ology, and  Chairman  of  the  Facuhy ;  Rev. 
CharleA  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
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Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis ;  and 
Charles  A.  Hay,  A.  M.,  Prolessor  of  Bib* 
licai  Literature  and  the  German  Language. 
It  has  a  library  of  8000  volumes,  consist- 
ing of  works  of  almost  every  age,  lan- 
guage and  size.* 

««  Pennsylvania  College**  is  established 
and  located  at  the  same  pkioe,  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  the  Seminary,  and  **  to  promote 
liberal  education  among  the  descendants 
of  (jermans  in  the  United  States.**  It  be- 
ing found  that  some  of  the  applicants  for 
admission  into  the  theological  seminary 
werc  deficient  in  classical  attainments,  the 
board  resolved,  May  16,  1827,  to  estab- 
lish a  preparatory  school,  to  be  under 
their  direction,  and  appointed  Professor 
Schmuckcr  and  the  Rev.  John  Herbst,  to 
select  a  teacher,  and  carry  their  resolu- 
tions into  effect.  The  Rev.  D.  Jacobs,  A. 
M.,  was  chosen,  and  in  June  1827,  the 
school  went  into  operation.  From  this 
humble  beginning,  it  rose  gradually  in 
importance  and  influence.  In  1829  it  was 
changed  into  a  gymnasium,  and  in  1831, 
the  number  of  students  had  so  much  in- 
creased and  its  prospects  become  so  flat- 
tering, that  measures  were  adopted,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Schmucker, 
to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Legislature, 
erecting  it  into  a  college.f  The  institution 
was  organized  in  July  1832,  under  the 
above  title.  It  went  into  operation  in 
October  following.  In  the  fall  of  1834,  it 
received  a  president,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth, 
D.  D.,  and  subsequently  the  professorships 
were  all  filled  by  the  successive  election 

!  of  Professors  Baugher,  Jacobs,  Reynolds 

'  and  Smith.  So  that  the  present  faculty 
consists  of  the  president,  four  professors, 
one  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  two  tutors  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. It  has  also  a  well  selected  library, 
to  which  annual  accessions  are  made ;  be- 
sides the  two  libraries  of  the  two  literary 
societies  and  the  German  society.  The 
numberof  students  has  annually  increased, 

'  nnd  the  catalogue  of  1847  reports  176. 
In  establishing  the  seminary  and  college, 
and  in  sustaining  the  General  Synod,  there 

I  was  a  noble  band  of  co-workers  engaged, 


*  See  Quarterly  Register,  and  the  Lntkeran 
Almanac,  1S4S. 
f  8ee  Lutheran  Almaoac,  for  184S. 


includiog,  at  a  later  day,  many  of  the 
alunmi  of  the  seminary  itself.  Among 
those  who  were  contemporaneous  with 
Dr.  Schmucker,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seminary,  and  active  in  its  establish- 
ment and  support,  deserve  to  be  particu- 
larly named,  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Kurtz,  who 
made  a  successful  tour  through  Germany, 
Denmark,  dec.,  to  collect  fbnds  and  books 
for  the  institution.  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Dr. 
D.  F.  Schaeffer,  Rev.  J.  Herbst,  Rev.  B 
Keller,  Rev.  J.  Ruthrauf,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  J. 
G.  Schmucker  of  York.   * 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  from 
her  earliest  history  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  held  learning  in  the  greatest  rever- 
ence, as  the  instrument  of  her  emancipa- 
tion firom  the  thraldom  of  the  dark  ages. 
The  Universities  of  Jena  and  Konigsberg, 
Wittenberg  and  Leipzig,  were  among  the 
first  testimonials  of  her  zeal  in  this  respect. 
And  had  her  early  pastors  in  this  country 
had  the  courage  and  the  means  for  imi- 
tating their  ancestors,  and  founded  the 
institutions  which  now  adorn  and  Mess 
the  American  branch  of  this  venerable 
portion  of  the  church,  her  influence  and 
success  would  have  placed  her  now  amonc 
the  foremost  of  the  **  sacramental  host.^ 
As  it  was,  **  in  addition  to  their  pastoral 
labors,  several  of  the  clergy  occupied  im- 
portant posts  in  literaiy  institutions.**  Dr. 
Kunze,  of  whom  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton 
says,  '*  his  oriental  learning  has  long  ren- 
dered him  an  ornament  of  the  American 
republic  of  letters,**  was  Grerman  professor 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
established  in  1779.  In  1785,  Dr.  Hel- 
muth  was  appointed  to  the  same  station. 
And  they  were  confessedly  as  learned 
men  as  any  connected  with  the  institution.* 
In  the  same  year  <*  Messrs.  Helmuth  and 
Schmidt,  then  pastors  in  Philadelphia, 
commenced  a  private  seminary,  and  for 
twenty  years  continued,  so  far  as  their 
numerous  pastoral  duties  would  permit, 
to  instruct  candidates  for  the  Lutheran 
ministry ;  but  old  age,  and  eventually 
death  also,  terminated  these  efl[brts.''t  In 
1787,  the  Legislature,  out  of  gratitude  for 
the  revolutionary  services  of  the  Germans, 

*  Retrospect,  p.  16. 

f  Bchmucker's  Retrospect,  p.  SS. 
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and  respect  for  their  industry  and  exoel- 
lenoo  as  citizens,  endowed  a  college  in 
Lancaster  for  their  special  benefit,  to  be 
for  ever  under  their  control.  Of  this  in- 
stitution. Dr.  Muhlenberg,  then  pastor  in 
Lancaster,  was  chosen  president  And 
in  1791,  the  same  body  passed  an  act  ap- 
propriating 5000  acres  of  land  to  the 
flourishing  free  school  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  in  which,  at  that 
time,  eighty  poor  children  were  receiving 
gratuitous  education.* 

An  incident  Illustrative  of  German  in- 
tegrity is  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  their  Philadelphia  churches,  and  is 
worthy  of  notice.  A  debt  due  by  the 
church  to  several  mechanics  was  paid  by 
the  trustees  in  continental  money  at  the 
tim^  when  that  currency  was  good  and  at 
par  value.  Not  long  after,  however,  it 
depreciated  and  became  nearly  worthless ; 
when  without  any  obli^tion  legal  or 
moral,  but  merely  that  no  one  should  be 
a  loser  through  their  instrumentality,  they 
repaid  the  debt  in  specie.  It  is  also  an 
interesting  fact,  that  in  the  same  church, 
as  early  as  1804,  a  flourishing  Sabbath 
school,  numbering  two  hundred  scholars, 
with  forty  teachers,  was  in  active  opera- 
tion ;  showing  that  religion  was  then  pros- 
pering among  them. 

In  addition  to  the  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege at  Gettysburg,  there  is  also  a  Literary 
and  Theological  Institute  at  Columbus, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Ohio  Synod ; 
another  at  East  Hartwick,  Otsego  county, 
N.  Y.,  another  in  the  village  of  Lexing- 
ton, South  Carolina,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ha^lius,  and  under  the  pa- 
trona^  of  the  Synod  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  another  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Kel- 
ler. All  these  institutions  have  for  their 
object,  the  preparation  of  candidates  for 
the  holy  ministry,  and  are  all  free  from 
debt  and  flourishing,  though  not  independ- 
ent of  the  aid  of  the  churches.  There  is 
also  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
poor  orphan  children,  called  the  "Em- 
mnus  Institute,*^  located  at  Middletown, 
Pnuphin  Co.,  Pa.,  and  liberally  endowed 
hy  Mr.  George  Fry  ;  but  the  funds  have 


been  greatly  diminished  by  former  un- 
faithful managers  and  pretended  heirs, 
and  even  until  the  present  time,  very  little 
has  been  accomplished  by  it. 

The  Parent  Education  Society  was 
formed  in  1835,  by  a  convention  of  mini^ 
ters  and  laymen  at  York,  Pa.,  during  tho 
session  of  the  (xeneral  Synod.  They  seem 
to  have  assembled  and  acted  with  great  una- 
nimity and  definiteness  of  purpose,  as  their 
session  continued  but  two  days,  in  which 
time  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  ne- 
cessary officers  elected.  The  total  receipts 
flrom  its  formation  to  March  1,  1842,  (se- 
ven and  a  half  years,)  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  921,200.  The  number  of  its 
beneficiaries  to  May  1,  1842,  was  120; 
of  whom  85  are  now  in  different  stages  of 
their  preparatory  course  ;  88  have  entered 
on  their  work ;  16  have  withdrawn,  several 
of  whom  are  still  aided  by  congregations ; 
10  discontinued  as  incompetent;  and  6 
have  terminated  their  mortal  pilgrimage. 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Synod 
for  1645  we  add  the  following  general 
Statistical  view  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  thirteen  of  the  following  dis- 
trict Synods,  are  connected  with  the  Uene- 
ral  Synod. 


^  Schmncker's  Retrospect,  p.  IS. 


Enbracinf 

Mia.  Con. 

Com. 

J.eyiwrtof  W.  PWn™. 

In  Sept.  1844, 

43 

198 

14053 

it.  SynoH  or  Ms  rv  Is  ml 

in  Oct.  1844, 

30 

08 

0064 

X  SvnoH  or  &  <'[irDTmfc. 

in  Not.  1844, 

30 

40 

8784 

1  Uirtwirk  Pynod. 
5.  5vT»i1  ^ft  N.  .^  York. 

in  Jane  1844, 

15 

85 

3000 

in  Srpt.  1844, 

35 

30 

0000 

<t.  ^rWHJ  rtf  Virritiib. 

in  May  1845, 

90 

40 

8415 

7.  &rnod  (if  tUr  WmI. 

in  Oct.  1844, 

87 

00 

3657 

P.  fTnjrlUh  BytH«1  flf  0!mo. 

in  8«>pt.  1844. 

46 

140 

6904 

in  Sept.  1844, 

10 

09 

6811 

in  May  1644, 

7 

17 

1044 

lLft>"wlor  B,  J**r>na. 

in  Oct.  1844, 

SB 

58 

5907 

\l.  liivwi  (if  N.  CuruJini. 

inMay  184S. 
in  April  1845. 
in  May  1845. 

11 

81 

8003 

W  P^nod  Df  Mitml.  Ohio. 

17 

30 

1983 

14.  r^nn'^lvtaim  l^jriuKl, 

08 

894 

S»74 

aat'd 

aat'd 

U.|:    B.Dbt.S3niodof0.ln 1844, 

89 

80 

8000 

1&  polw.D.  Synod  of  O. 

in 1844. 

40 

130 

13000 

17.5j^Eiifl.D.8ynodof0.ln 1844, 

9 

35 

5000 

IS.  PnnkMn  Srnod,  N.  T. 
19.  Synod  of  »nchif«a. 
9S.  Pynod  of  Pittaborg. 

in  Jnna  1845, 

87 

40 

3000 

in 1844, 

4 

7 

500 

in  Jnna  1845, 

15 

45 

8500 

81.  Synod  of  Tenoetaw. 

89 

OO 
wfd 

7800 
eifd 

S9L  Synod  of  Indiana, 

In  Oct.  1843, 

13 

30 

900O 

Total. 

540  1387  13SQ81 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

This  was  a  suhject  over  which  the  early 
Reformers  could  exert  little  or  no  inilu- 
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ence.  Their  effi>rt8  in  breaking  the 
shackles  of  spiritual  despotism,  could  not 
change  the  political  constitutions  by  which 

p  the  Church  and  the  State  were  joined  to- 
gether for  mutual  accommodation,  Like  all 
the  other  established  churches  of  Europe, 
therefore,  the  Lutheran  was  prevented 
from  adopting  her  scriptural  and  inde- 
pendent system  of  discipline.  The  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  in  the  difierent 
kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Europe,  their 
systems  of  ecclesiastical  government  are 
very  various  and  inefficient ;  in  no  section 
retaining  strictly  the  principle  of  ministe- 
rial parity,  with  perfect  freedom  from  state 
control.  On  their  arrival  in  this  country, 
that  impediment  no  longer  obstructed  their 
zeal  for  improvement  in  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment and  discipline.  **•  They  at  once 
adopted  the  form  which  Luther  and  Lu- 
theran divines  generally  have  always  re- 
garded as  the  primitive  one,  viz. :  the 
parity  of  ministers,  the  co-operation  of  the 
laity  in  church  government,  and  the  free 
voluntary  convention  of  synods.**  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  first  synod  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  1748,  six  years  after 
the  arrival  of  Muhlenberg.  It  was  com- 
posed of  a  due  proportion  of  lay  dele- 
gates, who  took  an  equal  part  with  the 
clergy  in  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
laity  were  also  united  in  the  calling  of 
ministers.  An  instance  illustrative  of  this 
occurred  in  1748,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Kurtz. 
'*  AAer  his  examination  by  Messrs.  Muh- 
lenberg, Brunnholtz,Handschuh,and  Hart- 
wick,  wc  are  told,  the  elders  and  deacons 
of  the  church  in  which  he  had  labored  as 
a  licentiate,  were  called  on  to  sign  his 
vocation." 

Speaking  of  a  synod  held  in  1760,  at 
New  Providence,  a  village  then  the  place 
of  his  residence,  and  now  called  Trap, 
after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gerock  had  preached  a 
German  sermon  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
excellent  Provost  Wrangle  of  the  Swedish 
Church,  an  English  discourse  in  the  after- 
noon, Muhlenberg  says :  "  After  the  close 
of  public  worship  all  the  ministers  con- 
vened at  my  house,  and  held  a  biblical 
colloquy    (co^/or/uium  hihlicum)   on    the 

I  osscfntini  characteristics  of  genuine  repent- 
ance, fairh,  and  goflliness ;  in  which  they 

,  endeavored  to  benefit  each  other  according 


to  the  grace  given  them,  by  communicating 
the  results  of  their  own  experience  and 
self-examination,  so  that  it  was  a  cheering 
and  delightful  season.  The  residue  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  singing  spiritual 
hymns  and  psalms,  and  in  conversation 
about  the  spiritual  •  condition  of  our 
churches ;  and  so  short  did  the  time  ap- 
pear, that  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing before  we  retired  to  rest.  Oh,  (he  adds) 
how  delightful  it  is  when  ministers,  stand- 
ing aloof  from  all  political  and  party  con- 
tests, seek  to  please  their  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ,  and  have  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  their  churches  and  the  souls  entrusted 
to  their  care;  and  are  vrilling  rather  to 
suffer  reproach  with  the  people  of  God| 
than  choose  the  treasures  of  Egypt"* 

In  the  discipline  of  the  church,  Muhlen- 
berg adopted  virtually  the  Congregational 
mode  ;  calling  on  the  members  to  vote  in 
the  case  of  restpring  a  penitent  ofiender, 
afler  a  public  acknowledgment  or  confes- 
sion. And  the  most  rigid  and  scriptural 
course  was  adopted  and  pursued  for  main- 
taining the  purity  of  the  church.  Publb 
excommunication  was  administered  to  the 
immoral,  and  the  most  scrupulous  precau- 
tions were  observed  to  prevent  their  intru- 
sion within  its  hallowed  precincts.  ^  In 
1772,  Helmuth,  in  order  more  effectually 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  unworthy 
members,  introduced  the  practice  of  re- 
quiring all  who  desired  to  commune,  to 
communicate  their  names  to  him  before- 
hand. The  register  of  names  was  read 
before  the  congregation,  and  those  of  im- 
moral members  publicly  erased."  In  the 
Lancaster  church,  and  in  the  church  of 
Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1663,  power  was 
given  to  the  pastors  to  reject  all  immoral 
members  from  the  sacramental  table. 
With  the  advance  of  her  other  interests, 
the  American  Lutheran  Church  has  con- 
tinued to  foster  and  defend  this  vital  part 
of  her  system.  In  describing  its  present 
state,  Professor  Schmucher  says,  "  The 
government  and  discipline  of  each  individ- 
ual church  is  essentially  lik#  that  of  our 
Presbyterian  brethren.  Our  synods  also, 
in  structure  and  powers,  most  resemble 
their  presbyteries,  having  fewer  formali- 
ties in  their  proceedings,  and  frequently 


•  Hall.  Nach.  p.  855. 
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couching  their  decisions  in  the  form  of  re- 
oofninendatioos.  Our  General  Synod  is 
wholly  an  advisory  body,  resembling 
the  consociations  oi'  the  Congregational 
.churches  in  New  England.  In  addition 
I  to  these  regular  ecclesiastical  bodies,  con* 
stituting  our  system  of  government,  we 
have  special  conferences  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  stated  protracted  meetings. 
These  are  subdivisions  of  synods,  contain- 
ing ordinarily  from  five  to  ten  ministers 
each,  who  are  annually  to  hold  several 
protracted  meetings  within  the  bounds  of 
their  district  The  chief  object  of  these 
meetings  is  to  awaken  and  convert  sinners, 
ji  and  to  edify  believers  by  close  practical 
preaching.  This  feature  mainly  resembles 
the  quarterly  meetings  of  our  Methodist 
brethren,  and  presents  to  pious  and  zealous 
ministers  who  are  thirsting  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  the  most  direct  opportunity 
they  can  desire  to  glorify  God  and  advance 
his  scriptural  kingdom.  Yet  all  these 
meetings  are  to  be  conducted  as  the  scrip- 
tures enjoin,  *  decently  and  in  order.' 
This  system  of  government  is  not  yet 
adopted  by  all  our  synods  ;  yet  its  general 
features,  with  perhaps  a  greater  admixture 
of  Congregationalism,  substantially  per- 
vade those  synods  also  which  have  not 
yet  united  with  the  General  Synod."* 


DOCTRINAL  VIEWS. 

At  the  cbmmencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, all  Protestants,  as  has  been  stated, 
were  called  Lutherans  by  the  Papists,  in 
contempt  and  derision ;  but  subsequently 
they  adopted  and  gloried  in  the  title,  because 
Luther  was  the  great  leader  in  that  work. 
Afterwards,  as  other  Reformers  arose, 
their  followers  were  called  the  Reformed, 
in  distinction  from  the  immediate  followers 
of  Luther.  This  name  was  first  adopted 
in  France,  as  early  as  1521.  The  dis- 
tinction, however,  was  aflerwards  con- 
nected with  a  difference  in  sentiment  res- 
pecting  the  presence  of  Christ's  material 


•  Quarterly  Register.  This  Formula  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Discipline  may  be  found  annexed^ 

:  to  the  English  Hymn  Book  of  the  General 
Synod,  as  also  to  the  Popular  TheoloaT"  of  Dr. 

I  Schmucker,  by  whom  (excepting:  the  latter 
part,  relating  to  the  General  Synod)  it  was  com- 
posed. 


body  in  the  sacram^ital  elements,  and  on 
some  toiinor  points;  those  who  adopted 
Luther's  peculiar  views  were  called  Lu* 
therans,  and  all  other  Protestants,  **  the 
Reformed,''  There  has  been  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  difierent  writers  respect- 
ing Luther's  doctrinal  views,  some  main- 
taining that  be  lived  and  died  firm  in  the 
Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  faith  on  the 
subject  of  the  divine  decrees,*  others 
affirming  that  his  views  on  the  distinguish- 
ing doctrines,  set  forth  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  were  always  unadjusted 
and  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  that 
long  before  he  died,  he  preached  the  sen- 
timents on  these  points  which  his  succes- 
sor Melancthon  and  his  followers  since 
have  held.  All  agree,  however,  that  in 
the  beginning  Luther's  views  on  predesti- 
nation and  other  kindred  doctrines  were 
fully  Augustinian.  There  has  also  been 
a  difierence  of  representation  with  regard 
to  Luther's  views  respecting  the  corporeal 
presence  in  the  eucharist ;  some  contend- 
ing that  the  language  of  the  Lutheran 
symbols  on  that  subject,  viz.:  ^  That  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually  pre- 
sent under  the  form  or  emblems  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  dispensed  to  the  communi- 
cants," (Augsburg  Confession,  German, 
Art.  10,)  means  the  real  presence,  some* 
times  termed  consubstantiation.  Others, 
and  especially  our  American  Lutheran 
brethren,  maintain  that  this  language  is 
not  stronger  than  that  employed  on  the 
same  subject  by  the  English  reformers; 
whose  meaning  nevertheless  has  always 
been  admitted  to  be  a  spiritual  presence 
only ;  and  that  on  the  subject,  the  view 
of  the  Lutheran  church  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  misapprehended  and  mis- 
stated.f     It  is  indeed  true,  that  she  did 


•  See  Hawe's  Church  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  See  the 
note  appended  to  this  article,  p.  408. 

f  From  this,  and  the  following  statements, 
the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive,  what  gross 
misrepresentations  arc  circulated  in  this  coun- 
try, ignoranly  we  trust,  by  the  publishers  of 
Buck*s  Theological  Dictionary,  and  bv  such 
living  authors  as  Mr.  Goodrich,  (in  his  Eccles. 
Hist.)  who  represent  the  Lutheran  church  of 
the  present  day,  as  resembling  the  Roman 
Catholics  more  nearly  than  does  anv  other 
protestant  church !  After  the  repeated  publi- 
cations, made  by  the  Lutherans  in  this  eoun- 
try,  it  is  nnworUiy  of  professed  historians  to 
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entertaiQ  oninions  on  this  topic  difierent 
from  the  other  churches.  Tlus  diflference 
was  however  hy  no  means  so  great  as  is 
at  present  supposed  by  the  less  intelligent 
part  of  the  community.  Calvin  and  the 
early  English  reformers,  employed  lan- 
guage nearly,  and  in  some  cases,  quite  as 
strong  at  that  found  in  the  Lutheran  sym- 
bols. The  Augsburg  Confession  affirms, 
^  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
actually  or  truly  present  {yere  adsitUj) 
and  the  (xcrman  copy  adds,  under  the  form 
or  emblems  of  bread  and  wine  and  dis- 
pensed  to  the  communicants."*  Calvin 
employs  language  about  as  strong:  he 
says,  **  in  the  mystery  of  the  supper,  by 
the  emblems  of  bread  and  wine,  Christ  is 
really  exhibited  to  us,  that  is,  his  body 
and  bloody  in  which  he  yielded  full  obe' 
dience^  in  order  to  work  out  a  righteous- 
ness for  us ;  by  which  in  the  first  place, 
we  may,  as  it  were  coalesce  into  one  body 
with  him,  and  secondly  being  partakers 
of  the  substance  of  himself,  also  be 
strengthened  by  the  reception  of  every 
blessing.'^f  In  the  Episcopal  church, 
Cranmer,  one  of  her  earliest  and  ablest 
reformers,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
published  his  translation  of  the  catechism 
of  Justus  Jonas  with  amendments,  in 
1548,  to  which  he  professed  to  adhere  till 
his  death,^  and  in  which  he  uses  this  lan- 
guage :  "  Christ  saith  of  the  bread  '  this 
is  my  body ;'  and  of  the  cup  he  saith  '  this 
is  my  blood.'  Wherefore  we  ought  to 
believe  that  in  the  sacrament  we  receive 
truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  For 
God  is  Almighty,  he  is  able,  therefor^to 
do  all  things  what  he  will."§  His  friend 
and  fellow  martyr,  Ridley,  at  his  last  trial 
says :  *<  I  agree  that  the  sacrament  is  the 

transmit  to  ypt  another  generation  these  here- 
ditary statements. 

•  Augsburg  Confession,  Art  x. 

f  Dicoi  gitur  in  coence  myaterio  per  symbols 
panis  et  vini  Christum  vere  nobis  exhiberi, 
adeoque  corpus  et  sanguinem  ejus,  in  qnibns 
omnem  obedientiam  pro  comparanda  nobis 
justitia  adimplevit :  quo  scilicet,  primnm,  in 
unum  corpus  cum  ipso  coalescamus;  deinde 
participes  snbstantioB  ejus  facti,  in  bonomm 
omnium  communicatione  virtut?m  qnoque 
senliamus. — In^tHut.  Lib,  iv.  c.  xvii.  1 1. 

*  Sec  his  works  ii.  430,  iii.  13,  879,  344,  and 
Hook  s  Discourse,  p.  96. 

h  Hook,  p.  96. 


very  true  and  natural  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  even  that  which  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  ascended  into  heaven, 
whlbh  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood  the 
Father,  whk;h  shall  come  from  tlience  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  only  I  differ 
in  the  way  and  manner  of  being."^ 

It  is  admitted,  these  same  writers  pro- 
fessed to  mean  a  spiritual  presence,  and 
so  did  also  the  Lutheran  reformers,  who 
explicitly  declare  in  the  Formula  Ooncof' 
dm^  "  By  that  word  (spiritually)  we  ex- 
clude those  Capemaitish  notions  concern- 
ing a  grou  and  carnal  presence,  which 
have  been  attributed  to  our  churches  by 
the  sacramentarians,  in  defiance  of  all  our 
public  protestations  against  them.  And 
when  we  use  this  term  (spiritually)  we 
wish  to  be  understood,  as  signifying  that 
the  body  and  blood  are  received,  and 
eaten,  and  drank  spiritually  in  the  Lord's 
supper.  For  although  the  participation  is 
efiected  by  the  mouth,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done  is  spiritual.**  At  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  by 
protestants,  that  to  talk  of  the  spitituaL 
presence  of  a  maJterial  body,  or  the  s/tiV- 
itual  eating  and  drinking  of  a  material 
body  and  blood,  is  to  employ  language 
that  conveys  no  distinct  ideas. 

We,  however,  cheerfully  concede  that 
the  other  protestant  denomination  relin- 
quished these  views  of  their  early  reform- 
ers, more  speedily,  and  with  less  contro- 
versy than  did  the  Lutheran  church.  It 
was  indeed  rc^wrted  that  Luther  himself 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  a  confidential 
conversation  with  Melancthon,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  regard 
to  the  eucharist.  But,  much  as  we  should 
be  pleased  to  believe  that  our  great  and 
good  reformer  had  made  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment, the  evidence  appears  un- 
satisfactory ;  or  at  most  he  may  have  ad- 
mitted, that  he  had  exhibited  too  much 
warmth  in  the  controversy,  or  overrated 
the  importance  of  his  peculiar  views.J 
At  the  present  day  whilst  some  shades  of 
diflference  exist  in  the  Lutheran  church, 


•  Hook's  Discourse,  p.  39. 

f  Art  vii.  No.  xxi.  p.  604. 

\  It  is  said.  Melancthon  communicated  the 
fact  to  Professor  Alesius,  of  Leipsic.  from 
whom  Pfnhlman,  one  of  his  students,  heard  it 
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all  arc  permitted  to  enjoy  their  opinions  in 
peace,  and  the  most  generally  received 
view  is  I  **  That  there  is  no  presence  of 
the  glorified  hunum  nature  of  the  Saviour, 
cither  substantial  or  influential ;  nor  an y- 
tlung  mysterious  or  supernatural  in  the 
eucharist;  yet,  that  whilst  the  broad  and 
wine  are  merely  symbolic  representations 
of  the  Saviour's  absent  body,  by  which 
we  are  reminded  of  his  suflcrings,  there 
is  also  a  special  spiritual  blessing  be- 
stowed by  the  divine  Saviour  on  all  worthy 
communicants  by  which  their  faith  and 
Christian  graces  are  confirmed/'* 

It  should  therefore  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  the  American  Lutheran  Church 
no  longer  requires  of  her  members  assent 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  cf  the 
Saviour  in  the  euchanstj\  Indeed,  le- 
niency in  respect  to  human  creeds,  is  one 
of  her  present  general  features.  She 
rejects  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  ec- 
clesiostical  controversy,  to  which  the  Re- 
formers injudiciously  appealed,  and  ftjfly 
adopts  the  principle  that  the  Bible  alone 
should  be  the  standard  of  faith,  and  the 
umpire  in  all  religious  discussions.  On 
this  point.  Professor  Schmucker,  our  guide 
in  this  synopsis,  has  the  following  re- 
marks: 

"It  is  the  practice  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  this  country  not  to  bind  her 
ministers  to  the  mintUice  of  any  human 
creed.  The  Bible,  and  the  belief  that  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are 
taught  in  a  manner  substantially  correct 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  is  all  that  is 
required.  On  the  one  hand,  we  regard  it 
as  certain,  that  if  we  would  be  faithful  to 
the  injunction  <  not  to  receive  any  who 
come  to  us  bringing  another  doctrine,'  an 
examination  of  applicants  for  admission 
among  us  is  indispensable.  Such  an  exa- 
mination is  virtually  a  requisition  of  their 
creed,  that  we  may  compare  it  with  our 
own.  Now  whether  the  articles  to  which 
we  require  their  assent  be  few  or  many, 
be  written  or  oral,  they  are  a  creed ;  ond 
obviously  its  reduction  to  paper  presents 
some  material  facilities  in  the  examination. 
A  written  creed  therefore  seems  necessary 


•  Popular  Theology  of  Dr.  Schmucher,  ecL 
5,  p.  303. 
f  Protrailure,  p.  40. 


to  the  purity  of  the  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  history  informs  us  that  for  several 
hundred  years  afler  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles, no  other  creed  was  used  in  the  whole 
church  than  that  called  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
because  admitted  by  all  to  contain  the 
principal  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostles. 
This  -creed  embodied  only  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  all  the  so 
called  orthodox  denominations  of  the  pre- 
sent day  do  actually  believe ;  and  yet  the 
aasent  to  these  few  doctrines  did,  for  cen- 
turies afler  the  ApostoHc  age,  secure  ad- 
mission to  any  and  every  part  of  the  uni- 
versal church  on  earth."  "  The  duty  of 
all  parts  of  the  Christian  church  seems  to 
be  to  return  to  the  use  of  shorter  doctri- 
nal creeds  as  tests  of  ecclesiastical,  min- 
isterial, and  sacramental  communion.  This 
noble  course  the  Lutheran  Church  has 
already  virtually  taken,  by  requiring  as- 
sent only  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  together  with 
an  approval  of  our  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  worship."* 

This  extract  may  serve  to  show  the 
polity  of  our  Lutheran  brethren  on  this 
point.  As  our  object  is  simply  to  present 
a  condensed  view  of  American  Luther- 
anism  from  their  own  standard  authorities, 
.we  have ^ no  space  for  comments  on  any 
part  of  the  system. 

The  reader  ought  not  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that,  because  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  adopted  the  leading  principle  already 
stated,  she  has  no  regard  to  those  other 
formularies  of  doctrine  which  her  founders 
prepared,  and  maintained  as  of  vital  im- 
portance in  their  day.  "  There  are  in- 
deed," says  Dr.  Mosheim,f  "  certain  for- 
mularies adopted  by  this  church,  which 
contain  the  principal  points  of  its  doctrine, 
ranged,  for  the  soke  of  method  and  per- 
spicuity, in  their  natural  order.  But  these 
books  have  no  authority  but  what  they 
derive  from  the  scriptures  of  truth,  whose 
sense  and  meaning  they  are  designed  to 
convey."  "The  principal  books,"  says 
Professor  Schmucker,  "  here  reftrrred  to  as 
subsidiary  to  !lio  Bible,  were  of  two  classes  ; 
first,  the  confessions  of  the  primitive  cen- 
turies, the  so  called  Apostles'  Creed,  the 


•  Portraiture,  pp.  55,  56. 
fEccl.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  S08. 
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Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Athanasian  Con- 
fession, by  which  the  Lutheran  Church 
established  her  identity  with  the  church  of 
the  Apostolic  and  succeeding  ages;  and 
secondly,  the  Augsburg  Confession;  the 
Apology  or  Defence  of  this  confession ; 
the  Smalcald  Articles  by  Luther,  and  also 
his  Catechisms."* 

The  following  are  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  adopted  by 
the  whole  body  of  Lutherans  in  this 
country : 

1.  The  Trinity  cf  persons  in  the  one 
God.  That  there  is  one  divine  essence, 
which  is  called,  and  is  God,  eternal,  in- 
corporeal, indivisible,  infinite  in  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness ;  and  yet  that  there 
are  three  persons  who  are  of  the  same 
essence  and  power,  and  are  co-eternal: 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

2.  I'he  proper  and  eternal  divinity  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  That  the  Word, 
that  is  the  Son  of  God,  assumed  human 
nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  so  that  the  two  natures,  human  and 
divine,  inseparably  united  into  one  person, 
constitute  one  Christ,  who  is  true  God  and 
man." 

3.  The  universal  depravity  of  our  race. 
*<  That  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men 
who  are  naturally  engendered,  are  born 
with  a  depraved  nature,  that  is,  without 
the  fear  of  God,  or  confidence  towards 
him,  but  with  sinful  propensities."  By 
natural  or  original  or  innate  depravity, 
the  great  body  of  Lutheran  divines  under- 
stand '*  that  disorder  in  the  mental  and 
bodily  constitution  of  man,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  fall  of  Adam,  (Rom.  v. 
12,)  is  transmitted  by  natural  generation 
from  parent  to  child,  (John  iii.  6.)  and  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  all  men,  who  are 
naturally  engendered,  evince  in  their  ac- 
tion, want  of  holiness  and  a  predisposition 
to  sin,"  Gen.  vi.  5  ;  viii.  21.  »« Without 
the  admission  of  such  a  disorder  in  the 
human  system,  no  satisfactory  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  the  universality  of  actual 
transgression  amongst  men."t 

4.  ITie  vicarious  and  unlimited  atone* 


•  Portraiture,  p.  20. 

1 8chmucker*s   Popular  Theology,  p.  144, 
ed.  5th. 


menu  "  That  the  Son  of  God  truly  auf- 
fered,  was  crucified,  died,  and  was  buried, 
that  he  might  reconcile  the  Father  to  us, 
and  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original  sin, 
but  also  for  all  the  actual  sins  of  men. 
That  he  also  sanctifies  those  who  believe 
in  him,  by  sending  into  their  hearts  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  governs,  consoles,  quick- 
ens, and  defends  them  against  the  devil 
and  the  power  of  sin."  '*  The  work  of 
Christ  may  be  regarded  as  the  vicarious 
endurance  of  incalculable  sufiering,  and 
the  exhibition  of  perfect  righteousness,  by 
which  full  atonement  was  made  and  salva- 
tion purchased  for  the  whole  world,  to  be 
offered  to  them  on  conditions ;  made  pos- 
sible by  divine  grace  to  all  who  hear  the 
gospel.  The  Lutheran  Church  also  re- 
^rds  fallen  man  as  incapable  of  perform- 
mg  these  conditions  of  salvation  (repent- 
ance and  faith)  prescribed  in  the  gospel, 
without  the  gracious  aid  of  God;  but 
maintains,  that  this  necessary  aid  consists 
in  the  means  of  grace  and  the  invariably 
accompanying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  the  sincere  (not  perfect)  use  of 
which  all  men  possess  the  entire  ability, 
(physical  and  intellectual,)  and  the  sincere 
and  persevering  use  of  which  is  always, 
sooner  or  later,  made  effectual  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  above  conditions  of 
salvation."* 

6.  Justification  by  faith  alone.  "  That 
men  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  their 
own  strength,  merits,  or  works ;  but  that 
they  are  justified  gratuitously,  for  Christ's 
sake  through  faith  ;  Or,  justification,  more 
amply  defined,  is  that  forensic  or  judicial 
act  of  God,  by  which  a  believing  sinner, 
in  consideration  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  is 
released  from  the  penalty  of  the  divine 
law,  and  is  declared  to  be  entitled  to  hea- 
ven."f  The  faith  here  spoken  of,  usually 
termed  justifying  faith,  is  that  voluntary 
act  of  the  illuminated  and  evangelically 
penitent  sinner,  by  which  he  confides  in 
the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ  for  sal- 
vation,  on  the  terms  offered  in  the  gospel. 
Its  exact  nature  is  that  of  confidence,  trust 
or  reliance  on  God,  and  is  similar  to  the 
confidence  of  a  child  in  an  affectionate 


•  Schmucker's  Popular  Theology,  p.  162, 
163. 
t  Ibid.  p.  169. 
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P^urent,  or  of  one  friend  in  the  known 
character  of  another.  It  includes  let.  A 
knoioUdgey  or  belief  of  the  character  of 
Grod,  and  especially  of  the  Saviour  as  de-^ 
serving  of  our  confidence;  2d.  Fcdings 
of  approbation  and  delight  in  this  charac- 
ter especially  as  developed  in  the  gospel 
plan  of  salvation ;  and  8rd.  A  volition  to 
accept  the  ofiera  of  mercy  on  the  terms 
proposed,  that  is,  to  act  in  accordance 
with  this  belief  and  feeling,  and  to  surren- 
der the  soul  entirely,  unconditionally  and 
eternally  to  God."* 

6.  Necessity  <f  a  holy  life  and  good 
works  as  a  fruit  (f  faith,  "That  this 
faith  must  bring  forth  good  fruits;  and 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  perform  those  good 
works  which  Grod  commanded,  because  he 
has  enjoined  them,  and  not  in  the  expec- 
tation of  thereby  meriting  ■  justification 
before  him." 

7.  Divine  appointment  (f  ike  holy 
Ministry  and  Sacraments,  "That  in 
order  that  we  may  obtain  this  faith  the 
ministerial  office  has  been  instituted,  whose 
members  are  to  preach  the*  gospel,  and 
administer  the  sacraments  (viz.  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.)  For  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments as  means  of  grace,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  given,  who  in  his  own  time  and  place, 
produces  faith  in  those  who  hear  the  cos- 
pel  message,  viz.  that  God  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  not  on  account  of  any  merit  in 
us,  justifies  those  who  believe  in  Christ." 

8.  Pinal  judgment  and  eternity  cf 
future  retributions,  "  That  at  the  end 
of  the  world  Christ  will  appear  for  judg- 
ment ;  that  he  will  raise  all  the  dead  ;  that 
he  will  give  to  the  pious  and  elect  eternal 
life  and  endless  joys,  but  will  condemn 
wicked  men  and  devils  to  be  punished 
without  end." 


FORMS  OF  WORSHIP  AND  CHURCH 
ORDER. 

In  her  rites  of  worship  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Europe  employs  liturgies^ 
"  differing  in  minor  points,  but  agreeing 
in  essentials,"  similar  to  those  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  except  in  exten- 


•  Schmucker's   Popular  Theology,  p.  197, 
198. 


sion,  being  not  more  than  one  third  as 
long.  In  this  country,  a  short  uniform 
liturgy  has  been  adopted,  the  use  of  which, 
however,  is  left  to  the  option  and  discre- 
tion of  each  minister,  as  "  he  may  deem 
nfKMt  conducive  to  edification." 

The  festivals  of  Christmas,  Good  Fri- 
day, Easter,  the  Ascension,  and  Whitsun- 
day, are  retained  and  observed  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  as  commemorative  of 
the  '*  fundamental  facts  of  the  Christian 
religion,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
her  clergy  to  preach  annually  on  the  events 
which  they  severally  represent. 

She  also  maintains  the  institution  of  in- 
fant church  memberahip  and  baptism,  and 
in  connexion  with  it,  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion. And,  as  from  the  beginning,  so  now, 
she  extends  her  parental  care  and  vigi- 
lance  over  the  religious  education  of  her 
baptized  children.  **  It  is  regarded  as  the 
duty  of  every  minister  occasionally  to  con- 
vene the  children  of  each  congregation  for 
instruction  in  the  catechism.  Annually, 
also,  and  if  necessary  oflener,  the  minister 
holds  a  series  of  meetings  with  those  who 
are  applicants  for  admission  to  sacramen- 
tal communion,  or,  as  in  reference  to  the 
infant  baptism  of  the  applicant,  it  is  called 
confirmation,  and  for  all  who  feel  a  con- 
cern for  their  salvation."  "  Every  suc- 
ceeding meeting  is  occupied  in  conversa- 
tional lectures  on  experimental  religion, 
and  in  examination  of  the  catechumen  on 
the  fundamental  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion,  as  contained  in  the  Bible  and 
Luther's  Catechism."  "  At  the  close  of 
these  meetings,  which  arecontinued  through 
from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  once  or  twice 
each  week,  and  in  the  last,  if  convenient, 
daily,  the  church  council  are  convened  to 
examine  the  catechumens  on  their  qualifi- 
cations for  sacramental  communion." 
"  Although  in  the  hands  of  an  unconvert- 
ed minister,  this  duty,  like  all  others,  will 
be  mere  formality,  and  attended  with  little 
profit,  yet  we  have  never  met,  nor  do  we 
expect  to  meet,  a  pious  minister,  who  faith- 
fully practised  this  system,  who  did  not 
regard  it  as  a  most  blessed  and  sucrrssfu] 
method  of  bringing  souls  to  riirist."* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  earliest  re- 
formers should  be  slow  to  abolish  every 


•Portraiture,  page  81. 


vestige  and  form  of  Romantsm  to  which 
they  had  been  so  long  and  so  zealously 
attached,  Luther,  afler  he  had  begun  to 
sec  the  %xtent  of  its  corruptions,  and  to 
expose  them,  did  not  at  once  tear  himself 
away  from  the  church  in  which  he  had 
been  nurtured,  but  suffered  long  and  much 
before  he  renounced  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pontiff.  His  immediate  followers  also  re- 
tained for  several  years  many  of  their 
ancient  superstitions,  as  exorcism  in  bap- 
tism, the  wafer  in  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and 
private  confession.  These,  however,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  have  been  ex- 
purgated even  in  form,  from  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  last  mentioned,  (private 
confession,)  it  ought  to  be  observed,  as 
retained  by  the  Lutherans,  had  no  affinity 
to  the  vile  principles  and  practice  of  the 
Romish  confessional,  viz. :  that  to  the 
pnest,  as  to  God's  vicegerent,  all  the 
secret  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as 
actions,  must  be  detailed,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain pardon ;  and  that  the  priest  has  power 
to  dispense  such  pardon.  But  the  Re- 
formers had  established  what  they  deemed 
a  necessary  custom  preparatory  to  com- 
munion, that  of  a  private  interview  be- 
tween the  pastor  and  each  communicant, 
in  which  the  latter  gave  an  account  of  his 
religious  experience,  trials,  hopes,  &c.,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  such  counsel  and 
instruction  as  his  peculiar  state  of  mind 
and  heart  might  require.  This  practice 
they  injudiciously  denominated  canfisston, 
"But  even  this  custom  has  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned  in  this  country,  and 
the  preparation  for  communion  consists  in 
a  public  preparatory  discourse,  public  and 
united  confession  of  sins,  and  rehearsal  of 
the  promises  of  divine  mercy ;  similar  to  the 
preparatory  exercises  of  other  churches ; 
except,  that,  as  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
they  are  generally  conducted  according  to 
a  form." 

Respecting  the  order  of  the  church,  Dr, 
Mosheim  says,  "  The  government  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  seems  equally  removed 
from  Episcopacy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  Prcsbyterinnism  on  the  other,  if  we 
except  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark,  which  retain  the  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  that  preceded  the  Re- 
formation, purged  indeed  from  the  super- 
stitions and   abuses  that  rendered  it  so 


adious.^'  Dr.  Maclaine  (the  translator) 
adds,  *'  The  Archbishop  of  Upsal  is  pri- 
mate of  Sweden,  and  the  only  archbishop 
among  the  Lutherans  ;'*  and  his  "  reve- 
nues do  not  amount  to  more  than  £400 
yearly,  while  those  of  the  bishops  are 
proportionably  small."* 

Yet  even  in  those  kingdoms  where  the 
Lutheran  is  the  established  church,  and 
where  she  retains  nominal  bishops,  she 
discards,  as  she  ever  has  done,  the  **  di- 
vine right"  of  ministerial  imparity  as  anti* 
scriptural;  holding,  with  her  great  founder, 
and  with  all  her  standard  writers,  that  in 
the  primitive  church  the  terms  bishop  and 
presbyter  were  but  different  names  for  the 
same  office.  Hence  Luther  himself, 
though  merely  a  presbyter,  was  in  the 
habit  of  ordaining  ministers,  and  took  a 
part  in  that  ceremony,  without  the  assis- 
tance of  a  prelate,  only  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  his  death.f  But  the  Reformers 
deemed  it  expedient,  as  promotive  of  order 
and  harmony  in  the  churches,  to  introduce 
some  diversity  and  subordination  among 
their  clergy  in  rank  and  duty,  under  the 
titles  superintendents  and  seniors,  and  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  bishops.  "  In  the 
United  States,"  says  Professor  Sch mucker, 
"  entire  parity  is  maintained,  and  even  the 
nominal  office  of  Senior  Ministerii  is  re- 
tained by  only  one  out  of  all  our  synods." 
"  Although  our  ministers  are  strenuous 
advocates  of  parity,  they  pretty  exten- 
sively favor  the  idea  of  returning  to  the 
use  of  the  word  bishop  in  its  scriptural 
sense,  as  applicable  to  every  minister  of 
the  gospel ;  the  sense  in  which,  as  Luke 
informs  us,  (Acts  xx.  28,)  instead  of  one 
bishop  having  oversight  over  a  large  dis-* 
trict  of  country  or  diocese,  there  were 
several  bishops  in  the  one  city  Ephesus." 

"  In  this  country,  the  Lutheran  Church, 
in  common  with  her  Protestant  sister 
churches,  deprecates,  ns  unwarranted  and 
dongerous,  all  interference  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  religious  affairs,  excepting  the 
mere  protection  of  all  denominations  and 
all  individuals  in  the  unrestricted  right  to 
worship  in  any  and  every  way  they  think 
proper."^ 


•  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  211,  212. 
^  See  Life  of  Lnther  by  Justus  Jones. 
%  Quarterly  Register. 
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The  validity  of  Luther's  ordination  aa  a 
presbyter  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  has 
sometimes  been  questioned,  because  of  the 
corruptions  which  destroyed  her  title  to 
the  standing  of  a  Christian  church.  But 
when  Luther  received  ordination  from  the 
hands  of  the  Romish  hiearchy,  the  cor- 
ruptions which  branded  that  church  as 
Antichrist,  hod  not  been  formally  and  offi- 
cially adopted ;  nor  were  they,  until  en- 
acted into  the  essential  features  of  her 
system,  and  made  integral  parts  of  her 
prescribed  formularies  of  faith  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  A.  D.  1542.  And  wl^^n 
she  excommunicated  the  Reformer,  and 
thundered  her  anathemas  against  him,  he 
had  previously  renounced  her  jurisdiction, 
by  burning  her  standard  works  and  the 
Bull  of  her  Pontiff.  His  ordination,  there- 
fore, and  that  of  all  his  Protestant  suc- 
cessors, is  as  valid  as  that  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  i.  e.  he  was  ordained  by  minis- 
ters properly  accredited  at  the  time  of  its 
performance.  With  regard  to  the  subject 
of  ordination  in  general,  our  Lutheran 
brethren,  in  common  with  most  other  Pro- 
testants, understand  the  various  Greek 
words  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  to 
express  it,  to  mean  simply  induction  into 
office — an  appointing  to  the  particular 
duties  of  the  ministry  by  a  prescribed 
form,  to  preserve  the  sacred  office  from 
indiscriminate  and  of  course  unworthy 
usurpation  ;  utterly  discarding  the  Romish 
superstition  that  by  the  ^*  laying  on  of 
hands"  some  mystic  influence  is  imparted 
by  apostolic  succession.  They  maintain, 
therefore,  that  as  in  the  only  three  in- 
stances of  ordination  afler  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  rite  was  performed  not  by  one  man, 
called  a  "  diocesan  bishop,"  but  by  several 
persons ;  [as  that  of  Barnabas  and  Saul 
by  Simeon,  Lucius,  and  Manaen  (Acts 
xiii.  3);  that  of  the  presbyters  or  elders 
of  the  churches  in  Iconium,  Lystra,  An- 
tioch,  &c.,  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts 
xiv.  23);  and  that  of  Timothy  by  the 
hands  of  the  eldership  or  presbytery  (1 
Tim.  iv.  14) ;]  and  as  in  otlier  cases,  in- 
dividual ministers,  as  Timothy  and  Titus, 
were  directed  to  induct  or  appoint  others : 
they  regard  ordination  as  valid  when  per- 
formed in  either  way,  whether  they  who 


perform  it  be  called  bishops,  presbyters, 
ministers,  or  pastors.*  And  in  ca^s  qf 
necessity^  they  further  maintain,  that  a 
minister  may  be  set  apart  and  constituted 
by  the  laity  themselves.  ^^  As  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Papal  apostolic  succession,"  Dr. 
Schmucker  very  justly  remarks,  '*  it  is  a 
mere  figment,  and  can  never  be  proved  by 
the  Papists  themselves.  To  say  nothing 
of  their  doctrine  of  intention,  which.  Car- 
dinal Bella rmine  himself  asserts,  renders 
doubtful  the  validity  of  every  Romish  sac- 
rament, (BeUarm.  Lib,  Just,  cap.  8,) 
wh^re  was  their  Papal  successsion  when 
Liberius,  the  occupant  of  the  Holy  See, 
profess^  Arianism,  A.  D.  357  ?  Where 
was  it  in  the  fourteenth  century,  during 
the  so  called  great  western  schism,  from 
A.  D.  1378  to  1414,  when  two  different 
lines  of  contending  Pontiffs  reigned  simul- 
taneously, each  having  a  portion  of  the 
church  adhering  to  him  ;  each  excommu- 
nicating the  other ;  and  finally  both  de- 
posed as  heritical  by  the  Council  of  Pisi, 
in  1409  rt 

We  have  thus  traced,  in  as  brief  and 
comprehensive  a  form  as  was  consistent 
with  our  limits  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  history,  the  progress,  and  present 
state  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially 
as  planted  on  our  own  soil.  To  quote 
once  more  the  language  of  her  advocate, 
who  has  been  our  authority  and  guide  in 
most  of  these  statements :  **  She  may  be 
emphatically  styled  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
formation. She  holds  the  grdnd  doctrines 
of  Christianity  with  fewer  appended  pecu- 
liarities than  most  other  denominations. 
With  the  Calvinist  she  holds  the  gracious- 
ness  of  salvation ;  with  the  Congregation- 
alist  she  believes  that  Christ  tasted  death 
for  every  man ;  with  the  Methodist  she 
approves  of  regularly  recurring  protracted 
meetings ;  with  the  Episcopalian  she  oc- 
casionally employs  a  liturgy  and  forms  of 
prayer ;  with  the  German  Reformed  she 
agrees  in  the  instructions  and  confirmation 
of  catechumens ;  and  with  all  she  unites 
in  ascribing  all  the  glory  of  our  privileges 
on  earth  and  hopes  in  heaven,  to  that 


•  Portraiture  of  Lutheranism ;   Appendix, 
on  Ordination, 
f  Portraitare,  p.  17. 
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Lamb  of  God  that  taketli  away  the  sins 
of  the  World,"* 


In  closing  this  sketch,  we  would  coo^ 
gratuiate  our  Lutheran  brethren  on  the 
past  and  present  indications  that  they  share 
the  smiles  of  Him  who  is  King  in  Zion, 
and  whose  favor  is  life.  In  reviewing  their 
history,  and  in  contemplating  their  eccle- 
siastical features  and  character  as  pre- 
sented  among  us,  we  have  felt  that  frater- 
nal spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  which  the 
recognition  of  an  ancient  and  devoted 
member  of  the  great  family  of  Protestant 
Christendom  is  fitted  to  awaken  and  in- 
spire. Nor  could  we  suppress  the  rising 
regret  that  so  many  of  their  contempora- 
ries, in  the  land  of  their  origin,  had  ne- 
glected to  maintain  and  hold  fast  those 
vital  principles  of  religious  faith  and  that 
form  of  sound  words,  which  their  fathers 
so  nobly  and  fearlessly  espoused  and  de- 
fended. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  amid  the  di- 
versity of  forms,  and  the  various  shades 
of  difference  on  minor  points  of  religious 
sentiment,  which  mark  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion  among  Protestant  de- 
nominations, that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
them  agree  in  the  essential  elements  of 
"  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Although 
on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  divine  da- 
crees^  the  nafure  of  faith,  the  efficiency  (f 
grace,  the  believer's  perseverance  in  it,  and 
the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament, 
some  unessential  difference  of  views  have 
distinguished  Lutheran  from  the  Calvan- 
ist :  yet  both  agree  that  salvation  is  of 
grace  alone,  and  that  that  grace  is  sever- 
eign  and  omnipotent,  through  an  atone- 
ment of  infinite  merit  and  sufficiency,  re- 
ceived and  applied  by  a  faith  that  is  of  the 
operation  of  God,  the  fruit  of  his  Spirit, 
all  which  is  represented  under  the  emblems 
employed  in  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formation, justification  by  faith  alone, 
tlioy  both  wield,  in  opposition  not  only  to 
I  fho  popish  doctrine  of  merit,  but  also  to 
t!)o  imtive  self- righteousness  of  the  un- 
Mnnjjod  heart,  to  which  the  latter  doctrine 
Tlnptcd. 

•  Qmrterlr  Register. 


In  this  age  of  free  inquiry,  and  of  su- 
perficial views  on  the  great  and  essential 
truths  of  revelation,  when  every  form  of 
wild  conjecture  and  fanciful  speculation  is 
embodied  into  a  theory,  and  finds  numer- 
ous advocates  and  followers :  and  when, 
amidst  it  all,  the  *•  Man  of  Sin"  is  looking 
with  renewal  courage  to  thb  western  con- 
tinent and  its  heterogeneous  population,  as 
the  last  hope  of  his  tottering  throne :  it  is 
a  matter  of  gratulation  that  we  have  here 
a  remnant  of  that  people  who  stood  fore- 
most  in  the  contest  which  crippled  his 
power  at  the  maturity  of  its  strength,  and 
liberated  mind  and  emjpire  from  his  yoke 
of  ignorance,  superstition  and  oppression. 
May  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  Him  whose 
name  they  bear,  abide  with  them,  and  arm 
them  to  meet  the  arrogant  demands  of 
Papal  Rome  in  this  land  of  their  adoption, 
as  he  did  in  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 
We  particularly  rejoice  in  that  feature  of 
their  ecclesiastical  system  which  provides 
for  the  culture  of  piety  in  the  heart,  and 
for  the  religious  training  of  the  young, 
particularly  of  their  baptized  children.  On 
this  point,  their  example  administers  a  just 
rebuke  on  the  practice  of  too  many  Pro- 
testant churches,  who  with  them  profess 
the  rite  of  household  baptism,  but  treat  it 
as  a  nullity.  We  trust  that  with  this  ex- 
ample before  them,  in  connexion  with  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Romanist  towards 
their  children  and  adults  in  shutting  them  i 
out  from  the  light  of  truth :  such  churches 
will  not  only  profess,  but  act  upon  the  be- 
lief, that  the  baptismal  covenant  with  chil- 
dren imposes  upon  the  parents  and  the 
church  the  duty  of  their  careful  and  con- 
stant religious  training. 

With  her  high  estimate  of  the  value 
and  necessity  of  learning  in  her  ministry, 
the  early  catechetical  instruction  of  her 
children,  and  her  strict  regard  to  the  vitals 
of  Christian   experience,   the   American 
Lutheran  Church  cannot  fail  to  exert  a 
high  and  holy  influence  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  the   religious  welfare  of  our 
nation,  and  shine  as  a  luminary  of  the  first  ^ 
magnitude   in  the    constellation   of   our  | 
American  Zion.     We  bid  her  God-speed 
in  her  progress  onward  and  upward,  till 
the  distinctions  of  earth  are  merged  in  the 
church  of  the  First-born  in  heaven,  and  ' 
our  mutual  toils  and  conflicts  terminated  ! 
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in  one  triumph,  one  eong,  and  one  ever- 
lasting rest."* 


NOTE 

On  LuTiift't  CALTuruji, 

Fnm  Dr,  Sekmuektr^t  PortwaUwrt  of  Luihir- 

anUm,  p.  82.,  4e. 

As  this  is  a  snbject  on  which  it  is  easj  to 
err,  and  on  which  meu  of  Christian  spirit  and 
learning  have  entertained  diflerent  opinions,  it 
may  be  nsefnl  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  its 
eincidation.  It  is  of  no  vse  here  to  quote  pas- 
sages from  Lather's  works  teachinjir  the  doe- 
trine.  Luther's  former  adbesioD  to  the  Angns- 
tinian  view  of  this  subject  is  admitted.  In 
reply  to  the  passages  so  oiVen  appealed  to 
ih>m  Lather's  work  to  Erasmus,  which  was 
written  in  the  eariier  part  of  his  life,  abont 
twenty-one  years  before  his  death,  when  he 
had  not  yet  laid  off  many  of  the  Romish  and 
Augnstinian  opinions  which  he  subseqaently 
rejected ;  we  might  present  hundreds  of  pas- 
sages teaching  and  impljring  the  contrary 
opinion.  We  present  a  single  specimen,  care- 
rally  translated  by  as,  from  Msalch's  edition 
(the  best)  of  Lather  on  the  Galatians.  We 
select  this  that  those  who  have  the  old  Eng- 
lish translation  of  this  excellent  work,  may 
compare  it,  and  see  how  uncertain  a  guide 
such  translations  are  on  disputed  points. 
« And  all  the  prophets  foresaw  in  Spirit,  that 
Christ  would  be  the  greatest  sinner,  whose 
like  never  appeared  on  earth.  For  as  he  is 
made  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  he  is  not  an  innocent  person  and  with- 
out sin,  is  not  the  Son  of  God  in  his  gtory,  but 
he  is  a  sinner  for  a  season,  forsaken  of  God, 
Psalm  viii.  6.  He  bears  the  sin  of  St.  Paul, 
who  was  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor  and  inju- 
rious ;  of  St  Peter  who  denied  Christ ;  and  of 
David,  who  was  an  adulterer  and  a  murderer, 
and  caused  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  be  blas- 
phemed among  the  gentiles.  In  short,  he  is 
the  person  who  hath  taken  upon  himself,  and 
bears  in  his  own  body  aU  the  timi  ofaii  men  in 
the  whole  worid,  who  ever  have  Uved,  are  nnw 
ihing,  nr  who  ehatt  hertajfer  tfvef  not  as  if  he 
had  himself  committed  those  sins,  but  being 
committed  by  as,  he  took  them  on  bis  own 
body,  in  order  to  make  an  atonement  for  them 
with  his  own  blood."!  We  might  refer  the 
reader  to  a  work  entitled  *•  Lutherus  Luthera- 
nns,**  of  700  pages  8vo,  consisting  entirely  of 
extracts  from  his  works,  showing  that  on  all 
the  distinguishing  points  between  Calvinists 
and  Lutherans,  Luther  occupied  the  ground 
subsequently  maintained  by  his  followers.  But 


•  Quarterly  Register. 

t  See  Walcb'i  adition  of  Luih«r  on  thn  Onlatlant,  p.  87S. 

*'  In  vumtn*.  er  im  Air  P«>raon.  dh*  an  Ihrrm  fjplhn  tract,  and 

•«r»ich  celaben  hat  alle  Bamlen  all«*r  Menachen  In  d^rwn- 

!  ten  Welt,  die  da  feweaf>n.  noeh  *ind.  and  aejn  wvrden.'* 

:  Sae  abo  tKe  ooanmon  Buf  tbh  rFrakM,  p.  iSi 


obviously  even  this  woald  not  settle  the  point. 
The  only  impartial  and  decisive  course  is  l6 
examine  all  his  works,  and  also  all  his  cor- 
respondence, according  to  their  date,  and 
trace  the  gradual  change  in  his  opinions. 
This,  according  to  the  nnanimoas  testimony 
of  all  Germany,  no  man  has  ever  done  more 
impartially  than  the  celebrated  Dn  Plank, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Gottingen,  in  the 
preparation  of  his  invaluable  work,  entitled, 
•*  nutory  of  the  Riee^  Changes,  and  Formation 
ofemr  Protettani  S^otem  of  Dotirinet^  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation  tin  the  In- 
trodoction  of  the  form  of  Concord."  ri680.) 
The  entire  impartiality  and  great  ability  of 
this  work,  which  cost  the  author  twenty  years 
oflabor  and  investigation,  are  conceded  by  all 
parties.  The  result  of  his  examination  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  valuaMe  qootation, 
which,  whilst  it  fully  sustains  the  positions  of 
this  discourse,  also  renders  it  intelligible^  how 
such  a  diversity  of  sentiment  might  naturally 
exist  on  this  subject  *«  Nevertheless,  the  Lu- 
theran divines  did  not,  for  a  long  time,  see 
proper  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  (viz :  of  the 
prominence  and  full  development  given  to  this 
doctrine  by  Calvin,  and  of  its  introduction  into 
the  Swiss  churches ;)  and  even  the  zealots  of 
Lower  Saxony,  who  had  taken  occasion  (Vora 
the  Geneva  *  Consensus,*  to  renew  the  contest 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  observed  a  per- 
fect silence  on  this  incalculably  more  impor- 
tant doctrine.  althou<?h  Calvin  appeared  to 
urge  them  the  more  explicitly  to  its  adoption. 
Melanchthon  alone  declared  to  him,*  that  al- 
though he  would  not  quarrel  with  him  abont 
it,  he  would  never  consent  to  adopt  his  (Cal- 
vin's) views  on  predestination.*  But  the  si- 
lence of  the  other  Lutheran  divines  on  this 
subject,  although  it  might  appear  to  have 
been  the  result  of  indifference,  was  owing  to 
a  very  satisfactory  reason,  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  well  aware.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  Augustinian  theory  of  predes- 
tination had  already  been  forsaken  by  the  Lu- 
theran church.  Yet  her  divines  eould  not  but 
feel,  that  Ihey  had  ehamf^ed  their  ground.  Tlie 
Au:t  could  not  be  concealed,  that  Lnther  had 
once  embraced  this  doctrine  in  its  full  rigor, 
and  even  zealously  defended  it  against  Eras- 
mus, and  that  his  eariy  adherents,  including 
even  Melanchthon  himself,  had  at  first  done 
the  same.  It  is  indeed  true,  they  could  prove 
that  the  doctrine  was  not  long  retained,  and 
thai  Lnther  himttif  had  abandoned  it  /  But 
even  this  concession  would  give  an  advantage 
to  an  opponent  in  this  dispute,  which  they 
were  ntteriv  unwilling  to  concede  to  Calvin. 
They  therefore  determined,  rather  not  to  dis- 
pute with  him  on  this  subject  at  all.  But 
there  was  another  reason,  which  probably 
aided  in  causing  them  to  keep  silence  on  this 
subject    The  greater  part  of  Lutheran  diWnes 

•  MelanekiKm  did  Mt  avvn  aaawr  tlk»  tnt  letter  oC  \ 
CalTin.  in  whieh  be  r^aeeted  hia  aaaent  lo  tbe  dDcUhw.  ■ 
Sae  Cfelritt*a  epiat.  p.  IS.  1331  , 
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had,  like  Lather  himself,  receded  from  the 
Augustinian  theory  of  predestination,  very 
probably  without  themselves  being  fally  aware 
how  this  result  had  been  brought  about  They 
found  themselves  removed  from  it,  before  they 
had  wished  to  be ;  and  it  was  Melanchthon, 
and  no  one  else,  who  had  produced  the  change. 
In  the  first  improved  edition  of  his  Loci  Tketh 
Ittgiet^  and  doubtless  still  earlier  in  his  oral 
lectures,  he  had  proposed  a  theory,  which, 
both  in  its  principles  and  consequences,  was 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Augustinian  view. 
This  contradiction,  which  Melanchthon  him- 
self took  no  pains  to  bring  to  light,  was,  how- 
ever, at  first  not  generally  perceived.  Hence 
several  of  the  principles  of  his  new  theory 
were  adopted  with  the  less  apprehension,  es- 
pecially as  each  one  of  them,  considered  by 
Itself,  appeared  to  be  incontestibly  true,  t>oth 
according  to  reason  and  Scripture.  Thus  his 
cardinal  ideas  of  the  divine  election  of  all  men 
in  Christ,  of  the  universality  of  divine  grace, 
of  the  extension  of  the  atonement  and  merits 
of  Christ  to  all  men,  had  been  embraced  by 
nearly  all  the  divines  of  their  party,  and  by 
Luther hinuelf^befoTt  they  perceived  that  their 
views  of  an  absolute  decree  of  God,  and  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  predestination  were 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  them.  But,  when 
at  last  they  made  the  discovery,  they  found 
their  position  in  several  respects  an  embar- 
rassing one,  and  were  unable  immediately  to 
j  extricate  themselves.  They  felt  unwilling, 
i  not  only  so  suddenly  to  abandon  a  doctrine 
I  which  they  had  professed ;  but  even  to  aban- 
<  don  it  at  all.  They  were  conscious  that  Au- 
,  gustin's  doctrine  of  predestination  appeared  to 
j  be  inseparably  connected  with  some  other 
parts  of  his  system,  such  as  the  total  inability 
)  of  man  to  do  any  thing  good,  which  they  were 
firmly  determined  never  to  relinquish.    On 


the  other  hand,  they  were  just  as  anxious  to 
retain  the  features  of  Melanchthon*s  theory, 
which  they  had  adopted ;  and  were  therefore 
brought  into  a  dilemma,  which  they  could  not 
but  feeL  The  greater  part  of  their  divines 
now  adhered  to  the  view  of  Melanchthon,  that 
God  desires  and  strives  to  bestow  salvation 
on  all  men  in  and  through  Christ,  from  which 
it  necessarily  followed,  that  his  decree  con- 
cerning the  destiny  of  each  individual  could 
not  be  absolute.  But .  they  at  the  same  time 
retained  the  opinion  of  Augustine,  that  de- 
praved man  can  do  nothing  at  all  in  the  .work 
of  his  salvation,  cannot  exert  even  the  feeblest 
effort  of  his  will ;  which  seemed  just  as  neces- 
sarily to  imply  that  the  salvation  or  damnation 
of  each  individual,  could  be  decided  only  by 
an  absolute  decree  of  God.  Some  of  them 
probably  had  an  impression,  that  there  must 
be  some  method  of  avoiding  the  last  mentioned 
inference;  but  their  views  were  indistinct 
Hence  it  happened,  that  during  the  Synergis- 
tic controversies  some  of  them  again  embraced 
the  Augustinian  theory  in  full.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  however,  believed  that  all  they 
wanted  was  a  more  systematic  adjustment 
and  connexion  of  the  opinions  they  enter- 
tained, and  this  conviction  was  undoubtedlv 
the  principal  reason  for  that  caution,  with 
which,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  polemic 
spirit  of  that  age,  they  evaded  a  controversy 
on  this  subject  It  was,  therefore,  not  until 
1561,  that  a  formal  dispute  on  this  subject  oc- 
curred between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
divines,  the  occasion  of  which  was  the  cele- 
brated Zanchius,  at  that  time  professor  of  the^ 
ology  at  Strasburg.**  Here,  then,  is  a  correct 
and  impartial  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  which  never  has  been,  and  nerer  ean  be 
successfully  controverted. 
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BY  JOSEPH  SMITH   NAUVOO,  ILLINOIS. 


Tub  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  was  founded  upon  direct  reve- 
lationy  as  the  true  church  of  Grod  has 
ever  been,  according  to  the  scriptures 
(Amos  iii.  7,  and  Acts  i.  2.)  And  through 
the  will  and  blessings  of  God,  I  have 
been  an  instrument  in  his  hands,  thus  far, 
to  move  forward  the  cause  of  Zion.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  fulfil  the  solicitation  of 
your  letter  of  July  last,  I  shall  commence 
with  my  life. 

I  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Wind* 
sor  county,  Vermont,  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, A.  D.  1805.  When  ten -years 
old,  my  parents  removed  to  Palmyra, 
New  York,  where  we  resided  about  four 
years,  and  from  thence  we  removed  to 
the  town  of  Manchester,  a  distance  of  six 
miles. 

My  father  was  a  farmer,  and  taught 
me  the  art  of  husbandry.  When  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  I  began  to  reflect 
upon  the  importance  of  being  prepared  for 
a  future  state;  and  upon  inquiring  the 
place  of  salvation,  I  found  that  there  was 
a  great  clash  in  religious  sentiment ;  if  I 
went  to  one  society  they  referred  me  to 
one  place,  and  another  to  another ;  each 
one  pointing  to  his  own  particular  creed 
as  the  «« summum  bonum"  of  perfection. 
Considering  that  all  could  not  be  right, 
and  that  God  could  not  be  the  author  of 
so  much  confusion,  I  determined  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  more  fully,  believing 
that  if  God  had  a  church,  it  would  not  be 
split  up  into  factions,  and  that  if  he  taught 
one  society  to  worship  one  way,  and  ad- 


minister in  one  set  of  ordinances,  he  Would 
not  teach  another  principles  which  were 
diametrically  opposed.  Believing  the  word 
of  (jod,  I  had  confidence  in  the  declara- 
tion of  James,  **  If  any  man  lack  wisdom 
let  him  ask  of  Grod,  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall 
be  given  him." 

I  retired  to  a  secret  place  in  a  grove, 
and  began  to  call  upon  the  Lord.  While 
fervently  engaged  in  supplication,  my 
mind  was  taken  away  from  the  objects 
with  which  I  was  surrounded,  and  I  was 
enrapt  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw  two 
glorious  personages,  who  exactly  resem- 
bled each  other  in  features  and  likeness, 
surrounded  with  a  brilliant  light,  which 
eclipsed  the  sun  at  noonday.  They  told 
me  that  all  the  religious  denominations 
were  believing  in  incorrect  doctrines,  and 
that  none  of  them  was  acknowledged  of 
God  as  his  church  and  kingdom.  And  I 
was  expressly  commanded  to  '*  go  not  af- 
ter them,'*  at  the  same  time  receiving  a 
promise  that  the  fulness  of  the  gospel 
should  at  some  future  tim«  be  made  known 
unto  me. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  1823,  while  I  was  praying 
unto  Grod  and  endeavoring  to  exercise 
faith  in  the  precious  promises  of  scrip- 
ture, on  a  sudden  a  light  like  that  of  day, 
only  of  a  far  purer  nnd  more  glorious  ap- 
pearance and  brightness,  burst  into  the 
room  ;  indeed  the  first  sight  was  as  thoiiuh 
the  house  was  filled  with  consuming  fire. 
The  appearance  produced  a  shock  that 
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afiected  the  whole  body.  In  a  moment  a 
personage  stood  before  me  surrounded 
with  a  glory  yet  greater  than  that  with 
which  I  was  already  surrounded.  This 
messenger  proclaimed  himself  to  be  an 
angel  of  Grod,  sent  to  bring  the  joyful 
tidings,  that  the  covenant  which  Grod  made 
with  ancient  Israel  was  at  hand  to  be  ful- 
filled ;  that  the  preparatory  work  for  the 
second  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  speed* 
ily  to  commence ;  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  for  the  gospel  in  all  its  fulness  to  be 
preached  in  power,  unto  all  nations,  that 
a  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  millen* 
nial  reign. 

I  was  informed  that  I  was  chosen  to  be 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
bring  about  some  of  his  purposes  in  this 
glorious  dispensation. 

I  was  informed  also  concerning  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and 
shown  who  they  were,  and  from  whence 
they  came ; — a  brief  sketch  of  their  ori- 
gin, progress,  civilization,  laws,  govern- 
ments, of  their  righteousness,  and  iniquity, 
and  the  blessings  of  God  being  finally 
withdrawn  from  them  as  a  people,  was 
made  known  unto  me.  I  was  also  told 
where  there  was  deposited  some  plates, 
on  which  was  engraven  an  abridgment 
of  the  records  of  the  ancient  prophets  that 
had  existed  on  this  continent.  The  angel 
appeared  to  me  three  times  the  same  night 
and  unfolded  the  same  things.  Afler 
having  received  many  visits  from  the 
angels  of  God,  unfolding  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  the  events  that  should  transpire 
in  the  last  days,  on  the  morning  of  the 
32d  of  September,  A.  D.  1827,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  delivered  the  records  into  my 
hands. 

These*  records  were  engraven  on  plates 
which  had  the  appearance  of  gold ;  each 
plate  was  six  inches  wide  and  eight  inches 
long,  and  not  quite  so  thick  as  common 
tin.  They  were  fille<f  with  engravings  in 
Egyptian  characters,  and  bound  together 
in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  with 
three  rings  running  through  the  whole. 
The  volume  was  something  near  six  inches 
in  thickness,  a  part  of  which  was  sealed. 
The  characters  on  the  unsealed  part  were 
small  and  beautifully  engraved.  The 
whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  an- 
tiquity in  its  construction,  and  much  skill 


in  the  art  of  engraving.  With  the  records 
was  found  a  curious  instrument  which  the 
ancients  called  **Urim  and  Thummim,** 
which  cimsisted  of  two  transparent  stones 
set  in  the  rim  on  a  bow  fastened  to  a 
breastplate. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  I  translated  the  record,  by  the 
gift  and  power  of  (jod. 

In  this  important  and  interesting  book 
the  history  of  ancient  America  is  unfolded, 
from  its  first  settlement  by  a  colony  that 
came  from  the  tower  of  Babel,  at  the  con- 
fusion of  languages,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

We  are  informed  by  these  r^rds,  that 
America,  in  ancient  times,  has  been  in- 
habited by  two  distinct  races  of  people. 
The  first  were  called  Jaredites,  and  came 
directly  from  the  tower  of  Babel.  The 
second  race  came  directly  firom  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  about  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  They  were  principally 
Israelites,  of  the  descendants  of  Joseph. 
The  Jaredites  were  destroyed,  about  the 
time  that  the  Israelites  came  from  Jerusa- 
lem, who  succeeded  them  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  country.  The  principal  nation 
of  the  second  race  fell  in  battle  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
remnant  are  the  Indians  who  now  inhabit 
this  country.  This  book  also  tells  us 
that  our  Saviour  made  his  appearance 
upon  this  continent  after  his  resurrection ; 
that  he  planted  the  gospel  here  in  all  its 
fulness,  and  richness,  and  power,  and 
blessing ;  that  they  had  apostles,  prophets, 
pastors,  teachers,  and  evangelists;  the 
same  order,  the  same  priesthood,  the  same 
ordinances,  gifls,  powers,  and  blessing,  as 
was  enjoyed  on  the  eastern  continent; 
that  the  people  were  cut  off  in  conse- 
quence of  their  transgressions;  that  the 
last  of  their  prophets  who  existed  among 
them  was  commanded  to  write  an  abridg- 
ment of  their  prophecies,  history,  &c., 
and  to  hide  it  up  in  the  earth,  and  that  it 
should  come  forth  and  be  united  with  the 
Bible,  for^the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  in  the  last  days.  For  a 
more  particular  account,  I  would  refer  to 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  Nauvoo,  or  from  any  of  our 
travelling  elders. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  discovery 
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was  made  known,  false  reportB,  misrepr^ 
aentation  and  slander  ilew,  as  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  in  every  direction ;  my 
house  was  frequently  beset  by  nk>bs,  and 
evil  designing  persons;  several  times  I 
was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped, 
and  every  device  was  made  use  of  to  get 
the  plates  away  fh>m  me ;  but  the  power 
and  blessing  of  Grod  attended  me,  and 
several  began  to  believe  my  testimony. 

On  the  6th  April,  1830,  the  ''  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Listter  Day  Saints,^ 
was  first  organized,  in  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, Ontario  Co.,  State  of  New  York. 
Some  few  were  called  and  ordained  by  the 
Spririt  o^  revelation  and  prophecy,  and 
began  to  preach  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance,  and  though  weak,  yet  were 
they  strengthened  by  the  power  of  God ; 
and  many  were  brought  to  repentance, 
were  immersed  in  the  water,  and  were 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  They  saw  visions  alid  pro- 
phesied, devils  were  cast  out,  and  the  sick 
healed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  From 
that  time  the  work  rolled  forth  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity,  and  churches  were 
soon  formed  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri :  in  the  last  named  state  a  con- 
siderable settlement  was  formed  in  Jack- 
son county ;  numbers  joined  the  church, 
and  we  were  increasing  rapidly ;  we  made 
large  purchases  of  land,  our  farms  teemed 
with  plenty,  and  peace  and  happiness  were 
enjoyed  in  our  domestic  circle  and  through- 
out our  neighborhood;  but  as  we  could 
not  associate  with  our  neighbors^— who 
were,  many  of  them,  of  the  basest  of  men, 
and  had  (led  from  the  face  of  civilised 
society  to  the  frontier  country,  to  escape 
the  hand  of  justice — in  their  midnight 
revels,  their  sabbath-breaking,  horse-ra- 
cing, and  gambling,  they  commenced  at 
first  to  ridicule,  then  to  persecute,  and 
finally  an  organized  mob  assembled  and 
burned  our  houses,  tarred  and  feathered 
and  whipped  many  of  our  brethren,  and 
finally  drove  them  from  their  habitations ; 
these,  houseless  and  homeless,  contrary  to 
law,  justice,  and  humanity,  had  to  wan- 
der on  the  bleak  prairies  till  the  children 
left  the  tracks  of  their  blood  on  the  prai- 
rie. This  took  place  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  they  had  no  other  cover- 


ing but  the  canopy  of  heaven,  in  that  in- 
clement season  of  the  year.  This  proceed- 
ing was  winked  at  by  the  government ; 
aad  although  wo  had  warrantee  deeds  for 
our  land,  and  had  violate  no  law,  we 
could  obtain  no  redress.  There  were 
many  sick  who  wore  thus  inhumanly 
driven  from  their  houses,  and  had  to  en- 
dure all  this  abuse,  and  to  seek  homes 
where  they  could  be  found.  The  result 
was,  that  a  great  many  of  them  being  de- 
prived of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  ne- 
cessary attendance,  died ;  many  children 
were  left  orphans ;  wives,  widows ;  and 
husbands,  widowers.  Our  farms  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  mob,  many 
thousands  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
hogs  were  taken,  and  our  household  goods, 
store  goods,  and  printing  press  and  types 
were  broken,  taken,  or  otherwise  destroyed. 
Many  of  our  brethren  removed  to  Clay 
county  where  they  continued  until  1886 

i three  years) ;  there  was  no  violence  of- 
ered,  but  there  were  threatnings  of  vio- 
lence. But  in  the  summer  of  1886  these 
threatenings  began  to  assume  a  more  se- 
rious aspect ;  from  threats,  public  meet- 
ings were  called,  resolutions  were  passed, 
vengeance  and  destruction  were  threaten- 
ed, and  affiurs  again  assumed  a  fearfiil 
attitude ;  Jackson  county  was  a  sufficient 
precedent,  and  as  the  authorities  in  that 
county  did  not  interfere,  they  boasted  that 
they  would  not  in  this ;  which  on  appli- 
cation to  the  authorities  we  found  to  be 
too  true ;  and,  afler  much  violence,  priva- 
tion, and  lots  of  property,  we  were  again 
driven  from  our  homes. 

We  next  settled  in  Caldwell  and  Davies 
counties,  where  we  made  large  and  exten- 
sive settlements,  thinking  to  me  ourselves 
from  the  power  of  oppresskm  by  settling 
in  new  counties,  with  a  very  few  inhabi- 
tants in  them ;  but  here  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  live  in  peace;  and  in  1888  were 
again  attacked  by  mobs ;  an  exterminating 
order  was  issued  by  Governor  Bog^, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  law,  an  organ- 
ized banditti  ravaged  the  country,  robbing 
us  of  our  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  bogs,  d^. ; 
many  of  our  people  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  the  chastity  of  our  women  was 
violated,  and  we  were  forced  to  sign  away 
our  property  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ; 
and  afler  enduring  every  indignity  that 
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could  be  heapcKl  upoa  us  by  an  inhumaQ, 
ungodly  band  of  Marauders, — from  twelve 
to  fiAeen  thousand  souls,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  driven  from  their  own 
firesides,  and  from  lauds  for  which  they 
had  warrantee  deeds,  to  wander  houseless, 
friendless,  and  homeless,  (in  the  depth  of 
winter,)  as  exiles  on  the  earth,  or  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  a  more  genial  clime,  and  among 
a  less  barbdrous  people. 

Many  sickened  and  died  in  consequence 
of  the  cold  and  hardships  they  had  to  en- 
dure, many  wives  were  led  widows,  and 
children  orphans  and  destitute. 

It  would  take  more  time  than  I  am  able 
to  devote  to  your  service,  at  present,  to 
describe  the  injustice,  the  wrongs,  the 
murders,  the  bloodshed,  thefls,  misery  and 
woe  that  have  been  committed  upon  our 
people  by  the  barbarous,  inhuman,  and 
lawless  proceeding  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. And  I  would  refer  you,  and  the 
readers  of  your  history  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  further  information  on  this  topic, 
to  the  evidence  taken  on  my  recent  trial 
before  tlie  Municipal  Court  of  Nauvoo,  on 
Saturday,  July  Ist,  1843,  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  which  is  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  by  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Wood- 
ruff, of  this  city. 

After  being  thus  inhumanly  expelled  by 
the  government  and  people  from  Missouri, 
we  found  an  asylum  and  friends  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Here,  in  the  fall  of 
1639,  we  commenced  a  city  called  Nau- 
voo, in  Hancock  county,  which,  in  De- 
cember, 1840,  received  an  act  of  incor- 
poration from  the  Licgislature  of  Illinois, 
and  is  endowed  with  as  liberal  powers  as 
any  city  in  the  United  States.  Nauvoo, 
in  every  respect,  connected  with  increase 
and  prosperity,  has  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  thousands.  It 
now  contains  near  1500  houses,  and  more 
than  15,000  inhabitanU.  The  charter 
contains,  amongst  its  important  powers, 
privileges,  or  immunities,  a  grant  for  the 
**  University  of  Nauvoo,"  with  the  same 
lib(iral  powers  of  the  city,  where  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  will  grow  with  the  growth, 
and  strengthen  the  strength  of  this  beloved 
city  of  the  «*  saints  •  of  the  last  days." 
Another  very  commendatory  provision  of 
the  charter  is,  that  that  portion  of  the 
citizens  subject  to  military  duty  are  or- 


ganized  into  a  body  of  independent  mili- 
tary men,  styled  the  "  Nauvoo  Legion," 
whose  highest  officer  holds  the  rank,  and 
is  commissioned  lieutenant-general.  This 
legion,  like  other  independent  bodies  of 
troops  in  this  republican  government,  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Governor  of  this  State, 
and  President  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  also  an  act  of  incorporation  for  an  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  association, 
as  well  as  the  Nauvoo  House  Associa- 
tion. 

The  temple  of  God,  now  in  the  course 
of  erection,  being  already  raised  one  story, 
and  which  is  120  feet  by  80  feet,  of  stone, 
with  polished  pilasters,  of  an  entire  new 
order  of  architecture,  will  be  a  splendid 
house  for  the  worship  of  God,  as  well  as 
an  unique  wonder  for  the  world,  it  being 
built  by  the  direct  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  living  and 
the  dead. 

Since  the  oi^nization  of  this  church 
its  progress  has  been  rapid,  and  its  gain 
in  numbers  regular.  Besides  these  United 
States,  where  nearly  every  place  of  noto- 
riety has  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  have  shared  largely 
in  the  fulness  of  the  everlasting  gospel, 
and  thousands  have  already  gathered  with 
their  kindred  saints,  to  this  the  comer-stone 
of  Zion.  Missionaries  of  this  church  have 
gone  to  the  E^st  Indies,  to  Australia,  Ger- 
many, Constantinople,  Elgypt,  Palestine, 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  are  now 
preparing  to  open  the  door  in  the  exten- 
sive dominions  of  Russia. 

There  are  no  correct  data  by  which  the 
exact  number  of  members  composing  this 
now  extensive,  and  still  extending,  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  can 
be  known.  Should  it  be  supposed  at 
150,000,  it  might  still  be  short  of  the 
truth. 

Believing  the  Bible  to  say  what  it  means 
and  mean  what  it  says{  and  guided  by 
revelation  according  to  the  ancient  order 
of  the  fathers  to  whom  came  what  little 
light  we  enjoy;  and  circumscribed  only 
by  the  eternal  limits  of  truth :  this  church 
must  continue  the  even  tenor  of  her  way, 
and  **  spread  undivided,  and  operate  un- 
spent." 

We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal  Father, 
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and  in  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghosf. 

We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished 
(or  their  own  sins  and  not  for  Adam's 
transgression. 

We  believe  that  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ  all  men  may  be  saved  by  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
gospel. 

We  believe  that  these  ordinances  are : 
1st,  Faith  In  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  2d, 
Aepentance;  Sd,  Baptism  by  immersion 
for  the  remission  of  sins ;  4th,  Laying  on 
of  hands  for  the  gill  pf  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called 
of  God  by  **  prophecy,  and  bv  laying  on 
of  hands,"  by  those  who  are  in  authority 
to  preach  the  gospel  and  administer  in  the 
ordinances  thereof. 

We  believe  in  the  same  organization 
that  existed  in  the  primitive  church,  viz., 
apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evan* 
gelists,  &c. 

We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  pro- 
phecy, revelation,  visions,  healing,  inter- 
pretation of  tongues,  6ic, 

We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of 
God  as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly ; 
we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to 
be  the  word  of  God. 

We  believe  all  that  Grod  has  revealed, 
all  that  he  does  now  reveal,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  he  will  yet  reveal  many  great 
and  important  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  (jod. 

We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  That  Zion  will  be  built  upon  this 
continent.  ^  That  Christ  will  reign  person- 
ally upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth 
will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradisal 
glory. 

We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the 
same  privilege,  let  them  worship  how, 
where,  or  what  they  may. 

We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings, 
presidents,  rulers,  and  magistrates;  in 
obeying,  honoring,  and  sustaining  the 
law. 

We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste, 
benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing  good  to 
all  men ;  indeed  we  may  say  that  we  fol- 
low the  admonition  of  Paul ;  "  we  believe 


all  things :  we  hope  all  things  :**  we  have 
endured  many  things,  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  endure  all  things.  If  there  is  any  thing 
virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or' 
praiseworthy,  we  seek  thereafter. 

NoTs^-The  Editor  of  the  Pom  Ekktena 
sent  Jose)ph  Smith  a  copy  of  his  book  in  the 
spring  of  1844.  In  a  letter  dated  Naavoo»  IlL, 
June  6th,  1844,  Smith  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  work,  and  conclndes :  «  i  ahaii  be 
pleated  tojumiek  further  informaium,  at  a  pnh 
per  time^and  render ytm  wuei  eennee em thtwork^ 
and  vaat  exieneion  of  our  ekurek  tnay  demand, 
for  the  benefit  of  truth,  virtue,  and  hoUneet. 
Vour  work  will  be  suitably  noticed  in  onr 
paper  for  year  benefit" 

Smith  never  redeemed  his  promises.  He, 
and  his  brother  Hyrum  Smith,  were  killed  in 
jail,  at  Carthage,  Illinois,  Jane  S8, 1844,  vnder 
the  following  circumstances : — 

Sometime  previous  to  the  death  of  the  Smiths, 
difficulties  had  arisen  among  the  Mormans. 
A  new  paper  was  suirted  in  Naavoo,  entitled, 
Nauvoo  Expoeitor,  which  very  soon  became 
obnoxious  to  the  dominant  party.  The  Com- 
mon Council,  of  which  Joseph  Smiih  was  pre- 
sident, ordered  the  Nauvoo  Expoutar  to  be  de- 
stroyed, which  was  accordingly  done.  For 
this  illegal  procedure  a  warrant  was  issued  by 
the  proper  authorities  against  Smith  and  others 
for  a  riot. 

From  a  former  disregard  to  the  authority  of 
the  state  on  the  part  of  Smith,  the  people  of 
the  vicinity  of  Nanvoo  became  mach  excited 
— and  the  question  whether  Smith,  though  es- 
teemed a  prophet  by  his  own,  should  set  the 
laws  and  authority  of  the  state  at  defiance,  be- 
came one  of  fearful  import !  The  militia  of 
the  adjacent  counties  having  been  assembled, 
some  two  or  three  thousand  in  number,  and 
some  armed  bands  from  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
having  congregated  in  the  vicinity  of  Nauvoo : 
Governor  Thomas  Ford,  apprised  of  their  in- 
tention to  commit  violence  upon  the  Mormons, 
and  dreading  its  consequences,  repaired  in 
person  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  promptly 
allayed  the  impending  storm  for  a  short  time. 

On  Monday,  June  S4th,  1844,  Joseph  Smith 
and  his  brother  Hyrum,  receiving  assurances 
from  Gov.  Ford  of  protection,  in  company  with 
some  of  his  friends,  left  Nauvoo  for  Carthage, 
Hancock  county,  to  surrender  themselves  as 
prisoners,  upon  a  process  which  had  been  pre- 
viously issued,  and  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  officer  to  be  executed.  About  four 
miles  from  Carthage,  they  were  met  by  Cap- 
tain Dunn  and  a  company  of  cavalry,  on  their 
way  to  Nauvoo,  with  an  order  from  Gov.  Ford 
for  the  state  arms  in  possession  of  the  Nauvoo 
Legion.  Lieut  General  Joseph  Smith  having 
endorsed  upon  the  order  his  admission  of  its 
service,  and  given  his  directions  for  their  de- 
livery, returned  with  Capt  Dunn  to  Nauvoo, 
for  the  arms  thns  ordered  by  Gov.  Ford  to  be 
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surrendered.  The  anzui  having  been  given  up, 
both  parties  again  started  for  Carthage,  where 
they  arrived  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  The 
Smiths  were  imprisoned  in  what  is  called  the 
debtor's  room  of  the  jaiL  Gov.  Ford  permitted 
the  friends  of  the  Smiths  to  visit  them.  The 
prison  was  secured  by  a  guard.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  37th,  Gov.  Ford  discharged  a  part 
of  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  a  portion  of  the  residue,  a  single 
company  only,  to  Nanvoo ;  leaving  the  jail, 
the  prisoners,  and  several  of  their  friends, 
guarded  by  seven  or  eight  men,  and  a  com- 
pany of  about  sixty  militia,  the  Carthage  Grays, 
a  few  yards  distant  in  reserve.  About  6  o'clock 
P.  Mn  June  37th,  the  guard  stationed  at  the  pri- 
son was  overpowered  by  an  armed  mob  in 
disguise,  the  jail  was  broken  and  entered, 
Joseph  and  Hyram  Smith  were  waatonlv  killed. 
S<x>n  after  the  death  of  the  Smiths,  Dr. 
Richards,  a  prominent  follower,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  accused  to  jail,  transmitted  to 
Nauvoo  the  following  note,  undersigned  by 
Gov.  Ford: 

Twelve  o'elock  at  night,  June  27th, 
Carthage,  Hamilton's  Tavern. 

To  Mrs.  Emma  Smith,  and) 
Maj.  Gen.  Dunham,  &.c.    ) 

The  Governor  has  just  arrived,  and  Aa3rs 
that  all  things  shall  be  inquired  into,  and  all 
right  measures  taken.  I  say  to  all  the  citizens 
of  Nauvoo :  My  brethren,  be  still,  and  know 
that  God  reigns---don't  rush  out  of  the  city— - 


don't  rush  to  Carthage— stay  at  home,  and  be 
prepared  for  an  attack  from  Missouri  mobbcrt. 
The  governor  will  render  every  assistance 
possible.  He  has  sent  out  orders  for  troops. 
Joseph  and  Hymm  are  dead — ^bnt  not  by  the 
Carthage  people.  The  guards  were  there,  as 
I  believe.  We  will  prepare  to  remove  the 
bodies  as  soon  as  possible.  'I'he  people  of 
the  county  are  greatly  excited ;  ana  fear  the 
Mormons  will  come  out  and  take  vengeance. 
I  have  pledged  my  word  that  the  Mormans 
will  stay  at  home,  (as  soon  as  they  can  be  in- 
formedO  and  no  violence  will  be  done  on  Uieir 
part  Say  to  my  brethren  in  Nauvoo,  '*  In  the 
name  of  the  Lord  be  still — ^be  patient,'*— only 
let  such  friends  as  choose,  come  here  to  see 
the  bodies.  Mr.  Taylor's  wounds  are  dressed, 
and  not  serious— I  am  sound. 

WUiiam  Biekanb,  Jokm  Taylor,  Samuei  A 
Smiik.  Defend  yourselves  until  protection 
can  be  ftimithed.— June  37,  1844. 

Thomas  Fobd, 
.  Gov.  and  Commander-in-Chiefl 

June  38th,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  several  thou- 
sands assembled,  and  the  bodies  of  the  Smiths, 
followed  by  Samuel  H.  Smith,  brother  of  the 
deceased ;  Dr.  Richards,  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Gai^ 
thage,  and  others,  in  a  wagon,  guarded  by 
eight  men,  were  escorted  into  t^  city,  and 
taken  out  at  the  Nauvoo  house.  The  bodies 
of  the  deceased  were  buried  with  military 
honors.  This  is  the  end  of  prophet  Smith. 
The  fate  of  his  followers  is  reserved  for  the 
fntnre  historianr—L  D.  R.,  Editor, 
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Unitbd  Brethren,  or  Unitox  IVatrum^ 
or  sometimes  called  Moravians^  were  ori- 
ginally formed  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Bohemiam  and  Moravian  Brethren,  who, 
being  persecuted  for  their  religious  tenets, 
and  non-conformity  in  their  native  country, 
founded  a  colony,  under  the  patronage  of 
Count  Zinzendorf,  on  an  estate  of  his  called 
Berthclsdorf,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  the  year 
1722,  to  which  colony  the  name  of  Herm- 
hut  was  given,  on  account  of  its  situation 
on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  hill  called 
Hutherg. 

It  was  not  until  the  number  of  emigrants 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  there 
found  an  asylum,  had  considerably  in- 
creased, and  many  religiously  disposed 
persons  from  other  quarters,  attracted  by 
their  pious  zeal  and  their  sufferings,  had 
settled  along  them,  that  the  diversity  of 
sentiments,  perceptible  among  so  many 
zealous  Christians  of  various  modes  of 
thinking,  suggested  to  them  the  propriety 
of  some  general  agreement  concerning 
faith  and  rules  of  conduct.  Accordingly, 
under  the  guidance  of  Count  Zinzendorf, 


*  This  article  was  originally  prepared  by 
Rev.  Mr.  SchweinitE,  and  has  the  sanction  of 
the  -Board  of  the  Moravian  Church. 


who,  from  an  early  age  had  ontertained 
an  idea  of  constituting  a  Christian  com- 
munity on  the  model  of  the  primitive  apos- 
tolic congregations,  certain  articles  of  union 
were  proposed  among  them,  which,  lexiving 
all  the  distinctivjB  doctrines  of  the  various 
Protestant  denominations  of  Christians  en- 
tirely out  of  question,  adopted  as  articles 
of  faith  only  those  fundamental  scripture 
truths  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  at  the 
same  time  introduced  a  system  of  social 
compact  and  church  discipline  resembling 
that  of  the  ancient  church  of  the  Mora- 
vian Brethren,  and  intended  to  form  a  so- 
ciety in  some  degree  such  as  the  primitive 
churches  arc  represented  to  have  been. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Hermhut,  ndor 
mature  consideration,  adopted  this  so<!ial 
scheme  and  these  statues,  by  the  nomc  of 
a  brotherly  agreement,  and  pledj^d  them- 
selves mutually  to  its  oliservance,  in  the 
year  1727,  and  thus  formed  the  first  stock 
of  the  present  society  of  United  Brethren. 
Count  Zinzendorf  was  justh*  in  some  mea- 
sure considered  the  founder  of  the  society,  to 
which  he  thenceforward  devoted  his  whole 
life,  property  and  energy.  It  will  Ik*  readily 
conceived,  however,  more  especially  after 
observing  that  further  emigrations  from 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  checked  bv 
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the  SaxoD  government  at  an  early  period, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  emigrants,  at 
this  day,  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  present  society.  Individuals  from  alj 
Protestant  denominations,  coinciding  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  com- 
mon to  all,  and  professing  a  desire  to  lead 
a  truly  Christian  life,  as  members  of  such 
a  community,  under  its  peculiar  regula- 
tions, were  from  the  beginning  admitted 
among  them,  without  renouncing  their 
original  church  and  creed.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  their 
connexion  with  their  original  churches, 
the  society  expressly  includes  three  dif- 
ferent tropes  or  modifications  within  its 
pale :  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  and  the 
Moravian,  which  latter  comprises  all  other 
Protestant  denominations.  Experience  has 
taught  that  these  differences,  among  per- 
sons so  intimately  associated,  vanish  of 
themselves  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  ori- 
ginal idea  of  these  tropes  is  now  main- 
tained only  as  an  evidence  of  the  principle 
of  their  union,  while*  its  practical  conse- 
quences have  become  altogether  imper- 
ceptible. 

The  United  Brethren,  however,  continue 
strenuously  to  object  to  being'  considered 
0  separate  sect  or  denomination,  because 
their  union  is  exclusively  founded  on  gene- 
ral Christian  doctrines,  and  their  pecu- 
liarities relate  solely  to  their  social  organi- 
zation, which  is  intended  only  to  facih- 
tatc  their  joint  purpose  of  putting  truly 
Christian  principles  of  life  and  conduct 
into  actual  pnictice.  They  consequently 
admit  of  no  [leculiar  articles  of  faith,  con- 
fininij  thrMnsolves  altogether  to  regulations 
of  conduct  and  discipline.  As  a  body  they 
have  at  all  times,  when  rcquire<l  by  go- 
vernrnf-nts  to  point  out  their  creed,  pro- 
fesscid  i^onoral  adherence  to  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  as  most  congenial  to  the 
views  of  a  majority ;  and  although  they 
do  not  plo(l;re  their  ministers  to  an  express 
adoption  of  its  articles,  it  is  agreed  among 
thorn  not  to  insist  upon  any  doctrines 
uttorly  rcpu^^nanl  thereto.  They  avoid  dis- 
cussions rnsfiecting  the  speculative  truths 
of  religion,  and  insist  upon  individual  ex- 
poricncp  of  tho  practical  efficacy  of  the 
«j:ospol,  in  producing  a  real  change  of  senti- 
ment and  conduct,  as  the  only  essentials 
in  religion. 


They  consider  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  Christ  as  intended  to  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial revelation  of  the  Deity  to  the  human 
race ;  and  in  consequence,  they  make  the 
life,  merits,  acts,  words,  sufi^rings  and 
death  of  the  Saviour,  the  principal  theme 
of  their  dectrine,  while  they  carefully 
avoid  entering  into  any  theoretical  disqui- 
sitions on  the  mysterious  essence  of  the 
Godhead,  simply  adhering  to  the  word*  of 
scripture.  Admitting  the  sacred  scriptures 
as  the  only  source  of  divine  revelation, 
they  nevertheless  believe  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  continues  to  lead  those  who  believe 
in  Christ  into  all  further  truth;  not  by 
revealbg  new  doctrines,  but  by  teaching 
those,  who  sincerely  desire  to  learn,  daily 
better  to  understand  and  apply  the  truths 
which  the  scriptures  contain.  They  be- 
lieve that,  to  live  agreeably  to  the  gospel, 
it  is  essential  to  aim  in  all  things  to  fulfil 
the  will  of  God.  Even  in  their  temporal 
concerns  they  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
will  of  God ;  they  do  not,  indeed,  expect 
some  miraculous  manifestation  of  his  will, 
but  only  endeavor  to  test  the  purity  of 
their  purposes  by  the  light  of  the  divine 
word.  Nothing  of  consequence  is  done 
by  them,  as  a  society,  until  such  an  ex- 
amination has  taken  place :  and,  in  cases 
of  difficulty,  the  question  is  decided  by  lot, 
to  avoid  the  undue  preponderance  of  in- 
fluential men,  and  in  the  humble  hope  that 
I  God  will  guide  them  rightly  by  its  deci- 
sion,  where  their  limited  understanding 
fails  them. 

In  former  times  the  marriages  of  the 
members  of  the  society  were,  in  some  re- 
s|)ects,  guarded  as  a  concern  of  the  society, 
as  it  was  part  of  their  social  agreement  that 
none  should  take  place  without  the  approval 
of  the  elders ;  and  .the  elders'  constant  or 
refusal  was  usually  determined  by  lot.  But 
this  custom  was  at  length  abandoned  ;  and 
nothing  is  now  requisite  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  elders,  but  propriety  of  conduct 
in  the  parties.  They  consider  none  of 
their  peculiar  regulations  essential,  but  all 
liable  to  be  altered  or  abandoned  whenever 
it  is  found  necessary,  in  order  better  to 
attain  their  great  object — the  promotion  of 
piety.  Such  alterations  are  effected  through 
the  medium  of  their  synods. 

The  society  early  undertook  to  propa- 
gate the  gospel  among  heathen  nations. 
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The  success  of  their  attempt  in  this  respect 
is  generally  known,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  their  energy  is  at  this  day  devoted 
to  this  object.  In  the  prosecution  thereof, 
circumstances  occurred  which,  combined 
with  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and 
certain  difficulties  in  their  way  at  Herrn- 
hut,  induced  the  society  to  plant  colonies, 
on  the  plan  of  the  mother  society  there,  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  England,  Hol- 
lane,  America,  ^cc,  all  of  which,  together, 
now  constitute  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren. 
Each  individual  colony,  called  a  ]^ace 
eangregeUio/if  is  independent  in  its  indivi* 
dual  concerns,  under  the  superintendence, 
however,  of  the  Board  of  General  Direc- 
tors of  the  Unity ;  which  superintendence, 
in  England  and  America,  is  administered 
by  subordinate  local  boards,  in  respect  to 
all  things  not  of  a  general  nature;  but 
they  are  responsible  to  the  Greneral  Board 
of  the  Directors,  at  present  seated  at  Ber- 
thelsdorf,  near  Herrnhut,  and  denominated 
the  Board  of  Elders  of  the  Unity.  The 
ai^intments  of  all  the  ministers  and  offi- 
cers of  each  community  rest  exclusively 
with  this  board.  In  England  and  America, 
however,  these  are  committed  to  the  local 
boards.  To  them  is  further  committed 
the  direction  of  all  general  objects  of  the 
whole  society,  such  as  their  heathen  mis- 
sions, the  support  of  superannuated  minis- 
ters and  their  widows,  and  the  education 
of  the  children  of  such  of"  these  as  are 
without  means  of  their  own.  For,  as  the 
principles  and  circumstances  of  the  society 
prevent  them  from  allotting  a  greater  salary 
to  any  officers,  than  their  decent  maintain- 
ance  requires,  those  among  them,  who  are 
not  possessed  of  fortunes,  cannot  lay  by 
any  thing  for  their  old  age,  or  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children ;  the  charge  of 
these,  therefore,  devolves  upon  the  whole 
society. 

The  economical  affairs  of  each  indivi- 
dual community  are  administered  by  one 
of  the  elders  of  that  particular  community, 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  committe  elected 
biennially  from  among  the  inhabitants, 
generally  by  the  votes  of  all  the  male 
members,  or  by  an  intermediate  body  thus 
^elected. 

The  objects  for  which  each  community 
has  thus  to  provide  are,  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  a  church,  the  support  of 


the  active  ministers  and  other  officers,  of 
proper  schools,  and  all  other  things  ne- 
cessary for  the  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  preservation  of  good  order ; 
while  the  individuals  composing  it,  are  aji 
entirely  independent  in  their  private  pro- 
perty as  any  other  person  whatever— each 
carrying  on  his  particular  business,  for  his 
own  profitf  and  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

A  contrary  impression,  viz. :  that  there 
exists  a  community  of  goods  among  them, 
is  still  very  prevalent,  especially  in  Ame- 
rica. This  is  attributable  to  the  fact,  that, 
when  their  colonies  in  America  were  com- 
menced) it  was  (pr  some  years  found  ne- 
cessary to  combine  the  efforts  of  all  the 
members,  in  order  to  maintain  themselves 
amid  their  difficulties ;  and,  although  each 
individual  retained  the  absolute  disposal  of 
any  property,  formerly  his  own,  their  joint 
earnings,  for  the  time,  went  into  a  common 
stock,  from  which  the  daily  necessities 
were  supplied.  This  unnatural  state  of 
things,  however,  continued  no  longer  than 
it  was  imperiously  necessary.  Many  other 
erroneous  conceptions  have  become  preva- 
lent, concerning  the  economical  concerns 
of  this  society.  The  original  members  of 
it  had  nothing  to  depend  on  but  their  in- 
dustry. Count  Zinzendorf  and  some  of 
his  nearest  connexions  sacrificed  the  whole 
of  their  estates  in  the  various  undertakings, 
missions,  and  colonies.  As  the  society 
grew,  numbers  of  wealthy  members  af- 
forded liberal  aid ;  but  the  society  never 
had  any  actual  funds,  upon  which  they 
could  depend.  Individual  members  bor- 
rowed the  necessary  sums,  upon  their  own 
credit.  These  funds  were  invested,  partly 
in  commercial  undertakings,  partly  in 
landed  estates,  and  various  manufactures, 
and  the  profits  applied  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  society. 

Upon  the  death  of  Count  Zinzendorf, 
(he  died,  1760,)  it  was  found  that  a  debt 
had  accrued,  greatly  exceeding  the  value 
of  all  the  available  investments.  A  sepa- 
ration of  interests  now  took  place.  Each 
individual  community  assumed  a  propor- 
tionable share  of  the  assets  and  debts,  and 
thenceforward  undertook  the  management 
of  its  individual  concerns,  and  to  provide 
for  its  own  necessities  by  means  of  an  in- 
stitution, operating  very  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  savings  bank,  termed  the  Jyia^ 
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cony  of  each  community.  Moneys  were 
taken  up,  under  the  special  superintend* 
ence  of  the  elders,  and  of  the  committee 
above  mentioned,  and  invested ;  the  pro- 
ceeds went  to  defray  the  disbursements  of 
that  particular  community ;  the  under- 
standing was,  that,  if  the  arails  were  such 
as  to  leave  any  thing  to  be  disposed  of 
afler  defraying  their  own  expenses,  such 
surplus  was  to  go  to  aid  other  communities, 
whose  means-  might  not  be  so  ample,  or  to 
assist  the  general  concerns.  Thus,  in 
most  communities  of  the  United  Brethren, 
certain  trades  or  manufactures  are  carried 
on  for  their  benefit,  as  such.  By  these 
means,  together  with  the  voluntary  annual 
subscriptions  of  the  members  towards  the 
maintainance  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
support  of  the  church  and  schools,  the 
necessary  funds  are  raised  for  defraying 
the  charges  on  the  particular  communities, 
and  for  certain  proportionate  contributions, 
which  each  is  expected  to  furnish  to  that 
fund  of  the  Unity,  which  is  established  for 
the  support  of  the  superannuated  ministers 
and  other  officers,  and  their  widows,  as 
well  as  the  education  of  their  children. 
1 1  The  funds  required  in  each  community, 
-i  for  the  purposes  of  police  and  conveniences, 
|!  are  raised  by  regular  taxes  on  the  house- 

I  holders,  assessed  by  the  committee  before 

I I  mentioned.  The  rest  of  the  assets  on 
'I  hand,  at  the  death  of  Count  ^inzendorf, 
i'  was  put  under  the  control  of  a  special 
ii  board  of  elders  of  the  Unity,  and  the  pro- 
!!  cccds  applied  to  discharge  the  debt  before 
■  mentioned.  The  disbursements  required 
:'  by  the  missions  among  the  heathen  arc 
,,  supplied  by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
;  greater  part  of  the  annual  amount  at  the 
\\  present  time  is  furnished  by  persons  not 
'i  connected  with  the  society.  Some  few  of 
'i  the  W(?st  India  missions  are  in  part  sup- 
ported by  the  industry  of  the  missionaries, 

!  and  those  in  Labrador  by  a  commercial 
j  establishment  trading  thither   under   the 
,  guidance  of  a  society  established  at  Lon- 
I  don.     In  the  United  States,  there  is  a  so- 
I  oiety  for  propagating  the  gospel  among 
I  the  heathen,  incorporated  by  several  stales, 
:   and  consisting  of  members  of  the  United 
L  Brethren's  Church.     This  society  has  re- 
cently acquired  large  funds,  by  the  bequest 
of  one  of  its   members.     All   these   re- 
sources flow  into  the  common  fiind,  which 


is  administered,  and  the  missionary  con- 
cern in  general  managed,  by  another  de- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Elders  of  the 
Unity,  called  the  Missionary  Department. 
A  third  department  of  this  board  is  termed 
the  Department  of  Education.  This  has 
charge,  not  only  of  the  subject  of  the  edu- 
cation of  children  throughout  the  society 
generally,  but,  in  a  special  manner,  of 
those  who  are  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

In  many  of  the  communities  of  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren  in  Germany,  England,  and 
America,  boarding  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  are 
established,  in  which  not  only  their  youth, 
but  a  great  number  of  others,  are  in- 
structed in  useful  sciences  and  polite  ao- 
quirements.  For  many  years  these  schools 
have  sustained,  and  still  maintain,  a  con- 
siderable reputation  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  At  Niesky,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
the  Unity  maintains  a  higher  classical  in- 
stitution, where  those  receive  a  prepara- 
tofy  education,  who  intend  to  embrace  the 
liberal  professions,  or  to  be  prepared  for 
the  ministry.  The  latter  complete  their 
studies  in  a  college  isituated  at  Gnadenfeld, 
in  Silesia,  which  serves  the  purposes  of  a 
university.  Similar  institutions,  upon  a 
smaller  scale,  are  established  at  Fulnec 
for  the  English,  and  at  Nazareth  for  the 
American  portion  of  the  Unity.  These 
are,  properly  speaking,  theological  semi- 
naries only.  Young  men,  desirous  of  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  medical  or  other 
learned  professions,  resort,  of  course,  to 
the  public  universities  of  their  respective 
countries.  In  the  three  departments  of 
the  Board  of  Elders  of  the  Unity,  before 
alluded  to,  taken  collectively,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  Unity  is  concentrated. 
This  hoard,  however,  is  responsible  to  the 
synods  of  the  society,  which  meet  at  stated 
times,  generally  at  intervals  of  from  seven 
to  twelve  years,  and  from  whom  all  its 
authority  emanates.  They  are  composed 
of  bishops  and  certain  other  general  offi- 
cers of  the  society,  such  ns  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Elders  of  the  Unity  for 
the  time  being,  and  of  the  representatives 
chosen  by  each  individual  community.  At 
these  meetings,  a  revision  of  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  society  and  its  parts  takes 
place,  and  such  alterations  are  adopted  as 
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circumstaDces  seem  to  require^  They  are 
terminated  by  the  appointment  of  a  new 
*Board  of  Elders  of  the  Unity. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  United  Brethren  where  they 
form  separate  communities,  which,  how* 
ever,  is  not  always  the  case ;  for,  in  many 
instances,  societies  belonging. to  the  Unity 
are  situated  in  larger  and  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  intermingled  with  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  which  cases  their  pecu- 
liar regulations  are,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question.  In  their  separate  communities, 
they  do  not  allow  the  permanent  residence 
of  any  persons  as  householders  who  are 
not  members  in  full  communion,  and  who 
have  not  signed  the  written  instrument  of 
the  brotherly  agreement,  upon  which  their 
constitution  and  discipline  rest ;  but  they 
freely  admit  of  the  temporary  residence 
among  them  of  "such  persons  as  are  will- 
ing to  conform  to  their  external  regula- 
tions. According  to  these,  all  kinds  of 
amusements,  considered  dangerous  to  strict 
morality,  are  forbidden,  as  balls,  dancing, 
plays,  gambling  of  any  kind,  and  all  pro- 
miscuous assemblies  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  These,  however,  are  not  debarred 
from  forming,  under  proper  advice  and 
parental  superintendence,  that  acquaint- 
ance which  their  future  matrinnonial  con- 
nexions may  require. 

In  the  communities  on  the  European 
continent,  whither,  to  this  day,  numbers 
of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  resort,  in 
order  to  become  members  of  the  society, 
from  motives  of  piety  and  a  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  become  missionaries 
amoni;  the  heathen,  and  where,  moreover, 
the  difficulties  of  supporting  a  family 
greatly  limit  the  number  of  marriages,  a 
stricter  attention  to  this  point  becomes  ne- 
cessary. On  this  account,  the  unmarried 
men  and  boys,  not  belonging  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  community,  reside  together, 
under  the  care  of  an  elder  of  their  own 
class,  in  a  building  called  the  Single 
Brethren's  House,  where,  usually,  divers 
trades  and  manufacturers  are  carried  on, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  house  or  of  the  com- 
munity, and  which,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
nishes a  cheap  and  convenient  place  for 
the  board  ond  lodging  of  those  who  arc 
employed  as  journeymen,  apprentices,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  families  constituting  the 


community.  Particular  daily  opportuni- 
ties of  edification  are  there  afibrded  them ; 
and  such  a  house  is  the  place  of  resort, 
where  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the 
families  spend  their  leisure  time,  it  bein;^ 
a  general  rule,  that  every  member  of  the 
society  shall  devote  himself  to  some  use- 
ful occupation.  A  similar  house,  under  ;  I 
the  guidance  of  a  female  superintendent,  !| 
and  under  similar  regulations,  is  called 
the  Single  Sister^s  House,  and  is  the  com- 
mon dwelling-place  of  all  unmarried 
females,  not  members  of  any  family,  or 
not  employed  as  servants  in  the  families 
of  the  community.  Even  these  regard 
the  Sister's  House  as  their  principal  place 
of  as^clciation  at  leisure  hours.  Indus- 
trious habits  are  here  inculcated  in  the 
same  way. 

In  the  communities  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren in  America,  the  facilities  of  supporting 
families,  and  the  consequent  early  mar- 
riages, have  superseded  the  necessity  of 
Single  Brethren's  Houses;  but  they  all 
have  Sisters'  Houses  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, which  afibrd  a  comfortable  asylum 
to  aged  unmarried  females,  while  they 
furnish  an  apportunity  of  attending  to  the 
further  education  and  improvement  of  the 
female  youth  after  they  have  left  school. 
In  the  larger  communities,  similar  houses 
afford  the  same  advantages  to  such  widows 
as  desire  to  live  retired,  and  are  called 
Widows'  Houses.  The  individuals  resid- 
ing in  these  establishments  pay  a  small 
rent,  by  which,  and  by  the  sums  paid  for 
their  board,  the  expenses  of  these  houses 
are  defrayed,  assisted  occasionally  by  the 
profits  on  the  sale  of  ornamental  needle- 
work, &c.,  on  which  some  of  the  inmates 
subsist.  The  aged  and  needy  are  sup- 
ported by  the  same  moons.  Each  divi- 
sion of  sex  and  station,  just  alluded  to, 
viz. :  widows,  single  men  and  youths, 
single  women  and  girls,  past  the  age  of 
childhood,  is  placed  under  the  special 
guidance  of  elders  of  their  own  descrip- 
tion, whose  province  it  is  to  assist  them 
in  good  advice  and  admonition,  and  to 
attend,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  the  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  welfare  of  each  indivi- 
dual. The  children  of  each  sex  are  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  single  choirs,  as  these  divisions  are 
termed.     Their  instruction    in    religion. 
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and  in  all  the  necessary  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  in  good  schools,  carried 
on  separately  for  each  sex,  is  under  the 
special  superintendence  of  the  stated  mi- 
nister of  each  community,  and  of  the  Board 
of  Elders.  Similar  special  elders  are 
charged  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  married  people.  All  these  elders, 
of  both  sexes,  together  with  the  stated 
minister,  to  whom  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  is  chiefly  committed,  (although  all 
other  elders  who  may  be  qualified  parti- 
cipate therein,)  and  with  the  persons  to 
whom  the  economical  concerns  of  the 
community  arc  entrusted,  form  together 
the  Board  of  Elders,  in  which  rests  the 
government  of  the  community,  with  the 
concurrence  qf  the  committee  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  for  all  temporal  concerns. 
This  committee  superintends  the  observ- 
ance of  all  regulations,  has  charge  of  the 
police,  and  decides  differences  between 
individuals.  Matters  of  a  general  nature 
are  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
community,  consisting  either  of  all  male 
members  of  age,  or  of  an  intermediate 
body  elected  by  them. 

Public  meetings  are  held  every  evening 
in  the  week.  Some  of  these  are  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  portions  of  scripture, 
others  to  the  communications  of  accounts 
from  the  missionary  stations,  and  others 
to  the  singing  of  hymns  or  selected  verses. 
On  Sunday  mornings,  the  church  litany 
is  publicly  read,  and  sermons  are  delivered 
to  the  congregation,  which,  in  many 
places,  is  the  case  likewise  in  the  aflfer- 
noon.  In  the  evening,  discourses  are  de- 
livered, in  which  the  texts  for  that  day 
are  explained  and  brought  home  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  commu- 
nity. Besides  these  regular  means  of  edi- 
fication, the  festival  days  of  the  Christian 
church,  such  as  Easter,  Pentecost,  Christ- 
mas, &c.,  are  commemorated  in  a  special 
manner,  as  well  as  some  days  of  peculiar 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  society.  A 
solemn  church  music  constitutes  a  promi- 
nen  feature  of  their  means  of  edification, 
music  in  general  being  a  favorite  employ- 
ment of  the  leisure  of  many.  On  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  before  the  congregation 
meets  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
they  assemble  expressly  to  listen  to  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music  interspersed  with 


hymns,  in  which  the  whole  congregation 
joins,  while  they  partake  togethe£  of  a 
cup  of  coOee,  tea,  or  chocolate,  and  light 
cakes,  in  token  of  fellowship  and  brotherly 
union.  This  solemnity  is  c;dled  a  Love 
Feast,  and  is  in  imitation  of  the  custom 
of  the  Agapce  in  the  primitive  Christian 
churches.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  cele- 
brated at  intervals,  generally  by  all  com- 
municant members  together,  under  very 
solemn  and  but  simple  rites.  Easter 
morning  is  devoted  to  a  solenmity  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  At  sunrise,  the  congrega- 
tion assembles  in  the  grave-yard ;  a  ser- 
vice, accompanied  by  music,  is  celebrated, 
expressive  of  the  joyful  hopes  of  imnwr- 
tality  and  resurrection,  and  a  solemn  com- 
memoration is  made  of  all  who  have,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  departed  this 
life  from  among  them,  and  '*  gone  home 
to  the  Lord" — an  expression  the^  often 
use  to  designate  death.  Considenng  the 
termination  of  the  present  life  no  evil,  but 
the  entrance  upon  an  eternal  state  of  bliss 
to  the  sincere  disciples  of  Christ,  they  de- 
sire to  divest  this  event  of  all  its  terrors. 
The  decease  of  every  individual  is  an- 
nounced to  the  community  by  solemn 
music  from  a  band  of  instruments.  Out- 
ward appearances  of  mourning  are  dis- 
countenanced. The  whole  congregation 
follows  the  bier  to  the  grave-yard  (which 
is  commonly  laid  out  as  a  garden,)  ac- 
companied by  a  band,  playing  the  tunes 
of  well-known  verses,  which  express  the 
hopes  of  eternal  life  and  resurrection,  and 
the  corpse  is  deposited  in  the  simple  grave 
during  the  funeral  service.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  purity  of  the  community  is 
entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Elders  and  its 
different  members,  who  are  to  give  instruc- 
tion and  admonition  to  those  under  their 
care,  and  make  a  discreet  use  of  the  es- 
tablished church  discipline.  In  cases  of 
immoral  conduct,  or  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  regulations  of  the  society,  the  fol- 
lowing discipline  is  resorted  to.  If  expos- 
tulations are  not  successful,  offenders  are 
for  a  time  restrained  from  participating  in 
the  holy  communion,  or  called  before  the 
committee.  For  pertinacious  bad  conduct, 
or  flagrant  excesses,  the  culpable  indi- 
vidual is  dismissed  from  the  society. 

The  ecclesiastical  church  officers,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  the  bishops,  through 
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whom  the  regular  succession  of  ordina- 
tioiif  transmitted  to  the  United  Brethren 
through  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian  Brethren,  is  preserved, 
and  who  alone  are  authorized  to  ordain 
ministers,  hut  possess  no  authority  in  the 
government  of  the  church,  except  such 
as  they  derive  from  some  other  office, 
being  most  frequently  the  presidents  of 
some  board  of  elders ;  the  presbyters,  or 
ordained  stated  ministers  of  the  commu- 
nities, and  the  deacons.  The  degree  of 
deacon  is  the  first  bestowed  upon  young 
ministers  and  missionaries,  by  which  they 
are  authorized  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. 

Females,  although  elders  among  their 
own  sex,  are  never  ordained ;  nor  have 
they  a  vote  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Board  of  Elders,  which  they  attend  for 
the  sake  of  information  only. 

It  now  remains  to  give  some  account 
of  the  number  and  extension  of  this  so- 
ciety, which  are  often  strangely  exaggera- 
ted.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  together 
with  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  persons 
living  in  their  different  communities,  or 
formed   into  societies  closely   connected 
with  the  Unity,  does  not  exceed  thirteen 
or  fourteen  thousand,  including  children. 
Their  number  in  the  United  States  falls 
somewhat  short  of  six   thousand   souls. 
Besides  these  there  are  about  three  times 
this  number  of  persons  dispersed  through 
Germany,  Livonia,  &c.,  who  are  occa- 
sionally visited  by  brethren,  and  strength- 
ened in  their  religious  convictions,  while 
they  have  no  external  connexion  with  the 
Unity.   These  cannot  be  considered  mem- 
bers  of  the  society,   though   they   may 
maintain   a   spiritual  connexion  with  it. 
The  numbers  of  converts  from  heathen 
nations,  are  regularly  reported,  and  do  not 
now  exceed  40,000  souls,  comprehending 
all  those  who  are  in  any  way  under  the 
care  of  the  missionnrics.     Indeed  it  never 
was  the  object  of  the  society  to  attempt 
the  Christinnization  of  whole  nations  or 
tribes,  ns  such   must  be  a  more  nominal 
conversion.     Thoy  profess  to  admit  those 
only  to  the  rite  of  baptism  who  give  evi- 
dence of  tlieir  faith  by  the  cbanfre  wrought 
in  their  life  and  conduct.    On  tliis  account, 
they  have  every  where  introduced  among 
their  heathen  converts  a  discipline  similar 


to  their  own,  as  far  as  circumstances  per- 
mit. It  would  be  preposterous  to  conceive 
that  the  peculiar  views,  and  the  regula- 
tions of  a  society  such  as  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren,  could  ever  be  adopted  by 
any  large  body  of  men.  They  are  exclu- 
sively calculated  for  small  communities. 
Any  one  desirous  of  separating  from  the 
society  meets  with  no  hinderance. 

The  following  is  a  succinct  view  of  the 
principal  establishments  of  the  society.  In 
the  United  States,  they  have  separate  com- 
munities, at  Bethelem,  Nazareth,  and  Litiz, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Salem,  in  North 
Carolina.  Bethelem  is,  next  to  the  mother 
community  at  Herrnhut,  in  Germany,  their 
largest  establishment.  Besides  these,  therc 
are  congregations  at  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island,  at  New  York,  at  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
caster and  York  ;  at  Graceham  in  Mary- 
land ;  and  several  country  congregations 
scattered  through  Pennsylvania,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  chiefly  dwell  on  their  plan- 
tations, but  have  a  common  place  of  wor- 
ship. There  are  four  of  this  description 
in  North  Carolina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem. 
The  whole  number  of  congregations  is 
twenty-two ;  of  these  there  are  ten  village 
congregations,  four  city,  and  eight  country 
congregations.  The  number  of  pastors 
and  assistant  pastors  is  twenty-four ;  two 
bishops,  two  administrators,  four  wardens, 
and  four  principals  of  schools.  The  total 
number  of  members,  at  present,  in  the 
United  States,  is  about  six  thousand. 

In  England,  their  chief  settlements  are 
Fulnec  in  Yorkshire,  Fairfield  in  Lanca- 
shire, Ockbrook  in  Derbyshire.  Congre- 
gations exist  likewise  in 'London,  Bedford, 
Bristol,  Bath,  Plymouth,  Haverfordwest, 
together  with  a  number  of  country  congre- 
gations in  divers  villages.  In  Ireland,  they 
have  a  considerable  congregation  at  Grace- 
hill,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  small 
congregations  at  Dublin,  Gracefield,  and 
Ballinderry.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Herrnhut,  Nicsky,  and  Kleinwelke,  in 
Upper  Lusatia ;  Gnadcnfrey,  Gnaden- 
berg,  Gnadenfeld  and  Neusahz,  in  Silesia; 
Ebensdorf,  near  Lobenstein ;  Neudicten- 
dorf,  in  the  duchy  of  Gosna,  Konij^sfeld, 
in  that  of  Baden  ;  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine; 
Christianfeld,  in  Ilolstcin ;  Zeyst,  near 
Utrecht,  in  Holland ;  and  Sarepta,  on  the 
confines  of  Asiatic  Russia,  are  the  names 
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of  their  separate  communities;  besides 
which  are  organized  societies  at  Berlin, 
Rixdorf,  Potsdam,  Konigsberg,  Nordcn  in 
Priesland,  Copenhagen,  Altona,  Stock- 
holm, Gottenburg,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Moscow, 

Th^ir  principal  missions  among  the 
heathens  at  this  time  are  the  following : 
among  the  negro  slaves  in  the  three  Danish 
West  India  islands ;  in  Jamaica,  St.  Kitts, 
Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  and  in  Suri- 
nam, among  the  same  description  of  per- 
sons ;  in  Greenland,  among  the  natives  of 
that  desolate  region ;  in  Labrador,  among 
the  Esquimaux;    at  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope,  among  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres  ; 
and  in  North  America,  among  the  Dela- 
ware Indians  in  Upper  Canada  and  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  among  the  Chero- 
kees  in  Arkansas.  It  is  a  general  princi- 
ple of  the  society,  that  their  social  organi- 
zation is  in  no  case  to  interfere  with  their 
duties  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  govern- 
ments under  which  they  live,  and  wher- 
ever they  are  settled.  They  have  always 
supported  a  good  reputation,  and  been 
generally  considered  valuable  members  of 
the  community,  on  account  of  the  moral 
and  industrious  habits  successfully  incul- 
cated by  their  system. 
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BY  THE  REV.  W.  M.  STILWELL,  NEW  YORK. 


The  society  was  first  composed  of  a 
number  of  members  seceding  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  the  year  1820,  together 
with  several  of  the  trustees.  It  had  its 
origin  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ruling 
preacher,  so  called,  insisting  on  receiving 
the  money  collected  in  the  different 
churches  under  his  charge,  through  stew- 
ards of  his  own  appointment,  instead  of 
by  the  trustees  appointed  according  to 
law,  and  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  the  church  in  all  time  previous,  together 
with  certain  resolutions  passed  by  the  New 
York  Annual  Conference  of  Ministers,  to 
petition  the  legislature  for  a  law  recogni- 
sing the  peculiarities  of  the  church  disci- 
pline, by  which  the  whole  properties  of 
the  church  would  have  been  placed  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  body  of 
ministers,  who  according  to  their  disci- 


pline, from  the  bishop,  downwards,  are  to 
take  charge  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
business  of  the  church.  A  church  was 
erected,  and  about  300  members  organized, 
under  one  preacher,  the  Rev.  William  M. 
Stiiwell,  who  withdrew  from  the  travelling 
connexion,  and  assumed  the  pastoral  charge 
of  them,  which  he  retains  until  this  pre- 
sent year,  (1643.)  In  the  course  of  the 
three  years  following,  they  had  erected 
two  other  places  of  worship,  and  formed 
a  discipline,  in  which  the  general  principles, 
as  taught  by  the  Methodists,  were  recog- 
nised ;  but  in  the  government  of  the  church 
there  was  a  difference :  1.  No  bishop  was 
allowed,  but  a  president  of  each  annual 
conference  was  chosen  yearly,  by  ballot 
of  the  members  thereof.  2.  All  ordained 
ministers,  whether  travelling  or  not,  were 
allowed  a  seat  in  the  annual  conferences. 
3.  Two  lay  delegates  from  each  quarterly 
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conference  could  sit  in  the  annual  confe- 
rence, with  the  ministers.  4.  No  rules  or 
regulations  for  the  church  could  he  made 
unless  a  majority  present  were  lay  mem- 
bers. 5.  A  preacher  ^ould  remain  with  a 
congregation  as  long  as  they  agreed.  6. 
Class  meetings,  love  feasts,  ^.,  were  to 
be  attended ;  the  leader  of  each  class  being 
chosen  by  the  members.  7.  The  property 
of  the  societies,  to  be  vested  in  trustees  of 
their  own  choice,  and  the  minister  to  have 
no  oversight  of  the  temporal  aflairs  of  the 
church.  They  prospered  greatly  for  a 
few  years,  when  some  of  the  preachers 
and  people,  being  desirous  to  have  a  more 
itinerant  connexion,  thought  it  best  to  unite 
with  a  body  of  aeceders  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  who  held  a  convention 


in  Baltimore,  and  took  the  name  of  Pro- 
testant Methodist  Church :  since  which  the 
Methodist  Society  have  not  sought  to  en- 
large their  body  so  much,  as  to  supply 
such  congregations  as  may  feel  a  disposi- 
tion to  enjoy  a  liberty,  which  the  other 
bodies  of  dissenting  Methodists,  as  well  as 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  do  not 
see  fit  to  grant  to  the  laity.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  three  annual  conferences, 
and  are  prosperous  according  to  the  efforts 
made,  perhaps  as  well  as  other  churched. 
The  above  may  be  considered  a  sufficient 
notice  of  the  **  Methodist  Society,"  and 
persons  wishing  farther  information  will 
find  it  in  a  small  work  entitled  *^  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Methodist  Society."  printed 
in  New  York,  1822. 
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BY  THE  REV.  NATHAN  BANGS,  D.  D.,  NEW  YORK. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  founder  of 
Methodism,  under  God,  was  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  a  presbyter  in  the  Church  of 
England,  who,  after  his  own  conversion, 
set  out  with  a  simple  desire  to  revive  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  in  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member  and  a  minister. 
Of  the  several  steps  by  which  he  was  led 
to  adopt  the  measures  he  did,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary particularly  to  make  mention  ;  as 
in  this  sketch  it  is  designed  to  notice  those 
events  only  which  more  especially  rehite 
to  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism  in 
America.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Wesley  com- 
menced his  work  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford,  where  he  had  been  educated,  in  the 
year  1730,  and  that  from  there  it  spread 


in  different  directionS|  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  until  by  one  of  those 
providential  occurrences,  which  mark  all 
human  events  from  which  great  results 
have  their  origin,  it  was  introduced  into 
this  country. 

That  Mr.  Wesley  was  actuated  by  a 
pure  desire  to  revive  and  spread  experi- 
mental and  practical  godliness,  is  most 
evident  from  all  his  actions,  from  his  nu- 
merous writings,  and  much  more  from  the 
following  general  rules  which  he  drew  up 
for  the  government  of  his  societies  in  1743, 
and  which  still  remain  the  same  in  Europe 
and  America,  except  the  item  on  s/avtry, 
which  was  inserted  by  the  American  Con- 
ference in  1784,  and  the  one  on  drunk' 
enness.  which  has  been  altered  for  the 
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worse  it  is  believed,  as.  it  doesMot  prohibit 
**  the  buying  or  selling  of  spirituous  li- 
quors,'' as  Mr.  Wesley's  Rule  did. 

GENERAL    RULES    OF   THE    UNITED 
METHODIST  SOCIETIES 

1.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1789, 
eight  or  ten  persons  came  to  Mr.  Wesley 
in  London,  who  oppeared  to  be  deeply 
convinced  of  sin,  and  earnestly  groaning 
for   redemption.      They  desired  (as  did 

I  two  or  three  more  the  next  day)  that  he 
would  spend  some  time  with  them  in  pray- 
er, and  advise  them  how  to  flee  flrom  the 
wrath  to  come,  which  they  saw  continually 
hanging  over  their  heads.  That  he  might 
have  more  time  for  this  great  work,  he 
appointed  a  day  when  they  might  all 
come  together,  which,  from  thenceforward, 
they  did  every  week,  viz.,  on  Thursday 
in  the  evening.  To  these,  and  as  many 
more  as  desired  to  join  with  them,  (for 
their  number  increaised  daily,)  he  ^ve 
those  advices  from  time  to  time  which  he 
judged  most  needful  for  them ;  and  they 
always  concluded  their  meetings  with 
prayer  suited  to  their  several  necessities. 

2.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  United  So- 
ciety, first  in  Europe,  and  then  in  Ameri- 
ca. Such  a  society  is  no  other  than  **  A 
company  of  men  having  the  form,  and 
seeking  the  power  of  godliness,  united,  in 
order  to  pray  together,  to  receive  the  word 
of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  one 
another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each 
other  to  work  out  their  salvation." 

3.  That  it  may  the  more  easily  be  dis- 
cerned, whether  they  are  indeed. working 
out  their  own  salvation,  each  society  is 
divided  into  smaller  companies,  called 
classes,  according  to  their  respective  places 
of  al)ode.  There  are  about  twelve  per- 
sons  in  a  class ;  one  of  whom  is  styled 
the  leader.     It  is  his  duty, 

I.  To  sec  each  person  in  his  class,  once 
a  week,  at  least,  in  order, 

a.  To  inquire  how  their  souls  prosper, 

h.  To  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  ex- 
hort,  as  ocx^asion  may  require ; 

c.  To  receive  what  they  ore  willing  to 
give,  toward  the  relief  of  the  preachers, 
church,  and  poor.* 

•  This  part  refers  to  towns  and  cities,  where 
the  poor  are  generally  nomerous,  and  chareh 
expenses  considerable. 


II.  To  meet  the  minister  and  the  stew- 
ards of  the  society  once  a  week,  in 
order, 

a.  To  inform  the  minister  of  any  that 
are  sick,  or  of  any  that  walk  disorderly, 
and  will  not  be  reproved ; 

b.  To  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they 
have  received  of  their  several  classes  in 
the  week  preceding. 

4.  There  is  one  only  condition  previous- 
ly required  of  thoae  who  desire  aidnussioa 
into  these  societies,  viz.,  ^*  a  desire  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved 
from  their  ains;**  but  wherever  this  is 
really  fixed  in  the  seal,  it  will  be  shown 
by  its  fruits.  It  is  therefore  expected  of 
all  who  continue  therein,  that  they  should 
continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  sal- 
vatioo. 

First,  by  doing  no  harm ;  by  avoiding 
evil  of  every  kind,  especially  that  which 
is  most  generally  practiced.  .  Soch  as 

The  taking  of  the  name  of  God  ia 
vain; 

The  profaning  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
either  by  doing  ordinary  work  thereon, 
or  by  buying  or  selling ; 

Drunkenness,  or  drinking  spirituous 
liquors,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity ; 

The  buying  and  selling  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  an  intentbn  to  enslave 
them. 

Fighting,  quarrelling,  brawling ;  broth- 
er going  to  law  with  brother ;  returning 
evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing ;  the 
using  many  words  in  buying  or  selling ; 

Ttko  buying  or  selling  goods  that  have 
not  paid  the  duty ; 

The  giving  or  taking  things  on  usury, 
i.  e.,  unbiwful  interest ; 

Uncharitable  or  unprofitable  conversa- 
tion, particularly  speaking  evil  of  magis- 
trates or  of  ministers ; 

Doing  to  others  as  we  would  not  they 
should  do  unto  us ; 

Doing  what  we  know  is  not  for  the 
glory  of  Grod ;  as. 

The  puttmg  on  of  gold  and  costly  ap- 
parel; 

The  taking  such  diversions  as  cannot 
be  used  in  the.  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 

The  singing  those  songs,  or  reading 
those  books  which  do  not  tend  to  ther 
knowledge  or  love  of  God ; 

Softness  and  needless  self-indulgence ; 
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Laying  up  treasure  upon  earth ; 

Borrowing  without  a  prohabUity  of 
paying;  or  taking  up  goods  without  a 
probability  of  paying  for  them. 

5.  It  is  expected  of  all  who  continue  in 
these  societies,  that  thej  should  continue 
to  evidence  their  desire  of  salvation, 

Secondly,  by  doing  good ;  by  being  in 
every  kind  merciful  aAer  their  power,  as 
they  have  opportunity— doing  good  of 
every  possible  sort,  and,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
aiUe,  to  all  men ; 

To  their  bodies,  according  to  the  ability 
which  God  giveth,  by  giving  food  to  the 
hungry,  by  clothing  the  naked,  by  visiting 
or  helping  them  that  are  sick,  or  in 
prison; 

To  their  souls,  by  instructing,  reproving, 
or  exhorting  all  we  have  any  intercourse 
with :  trampling  under  foot  that  enthusi- 
astic doctrine,  that  <*  we  are  not  to  do 
good,  unless  our  hearts  be  free  to  it." 

fiy  doing  good,  especially  to  them  that 
are  of  the  household  of  faith,  or  groaning 
80  to  be :  employing  them  preferably  to 
others ;  buying  one  of  another ;  helping 
each  other  in  business,— and  so  much  the 
more,  because  the  world  will  love  its  own, 
and  them  only. 

By  all  possible  diligence  and  frugality, 
that  the  gospel  be  not  blamed. 

By  running  with  patience  the  race 
which  is  set  before  them ;  denying  them- 
selves, and  taking  up  their  cross  daily; 
submitting  to  bear  the  reproach  of  Christ ; 
to  be  as  the  filth  and  ofiscouring  of  the 
world ;  and  looking  that  men  should  say 
all  manner  of  evil  of  them  falsely,  for  the 
Lord*s  sake. 

6.  It  is  expected  of  all  who  desire  to 
continue  in '"these  societies,  that  they 
should  continue  to  evidence  their  desire 
of  salvation, 

Thirdly,  by  attending  upon  all  the  or- 
dinances of  God :  8uch  are. 

The  public  worship  of  God ; 

The  ministry  of  the  word,  cither  read 
or  expounded ; 

The  Supper  of  the  Lord ; 

Family  and  private  prayer ; 

Searching  the  scriptures ;  and 

Fasting  or  abstinence. 

7.  These  are  the  general  rules  of  our 
societies;  all  which  we  are  taught  of 
God  to  observe,  even  in  his  written  word. 


which  is  the  only  rule,  and  the  sufficient 
rule,  both  of  our  faith  and  practice.  And 
all  these  we  know  his  Spirit  writes  on 
truly  awakened  hearts.  If  there  be  any 
among  us  who  observe  them  not,  who 
habitually  break  any  of  them :  let  it  be 
known  unto  them  who  watch  over  that 
soul,  as  they  who  must  give  an  account. 
We  will  admonish  him  of  the  error  of  his 
ways  i  we  will  bear  with  him  for  a  sea- 
son. But,  if  then,  he  repent  not,  he  hath 
no  more  place  among  us.  We  have  de- 
livered our  own  souls. 

Efibrts  have  been  made  and  are  now 
making  to  restore  the  rule  relating  to 
drunkenness  to  the  phraseology  in  which 
Mr.  Wesley  led  it ;  but  as  these  rules  are 
declared  to  be  unalterable  by  the  restric- 
tive regulations  which  bind  the  action  of 
the  General  Conference,  except  on  the 
recommendation  of  three-fourths  of  all  the 
members  of  the  several  annual  confer- 
ences who  shall  be  present  and  vote  on 
such  reconmiendation,  and  then  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  General  Conference : 
a  sufficient  number  of  votes  has  not  been 
procured  to  effect  the  alteration. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  we 
proceed  to  a  few  historical  sketches  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Methodism  on  this 
continent. 

The  first  Methodist  society  in  America, 
was  established  in  tlie  city  of  New  York, 
in  the  year  1766.  The  circumstances 
attending  this  event  were  somewhat  pecu- 
liar, and  mdrk  the  providence  of  God  over 
his  people,  in  a  very  striking  manner.  A 
few  pious  emigrants  from  Ireland,  who, 
previously  to  their  removal,  had  been 
members  of  the  Methodist  society  in  their 
own  country,  landed  in  this  city.  Among 
their  number  was  Mr.  Philip  Embury,  a 
local  preacher.  Coming  among  strangers 
and  finding  no  pious  associates  with  whom 
they  could  confer,  they  came  very  near 
making  **  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good 
conscience."  In  this  state  of  relipious 
declension  they  were  found  the  next  ycnr 
on  the  arrival  of  another  family  from  Ire- 
land,  among  whom  was  a  pious  •*  mother 
in  Israel,*'  to  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
God  they  were  all  indebted  for  the  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  piety  amonc:  them.  Soon 
afler  her  arrival  she  ascertained  that  those, 
who  had  preceded  her,  had  so  far  departed 
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from  their  **  first  love/*  as  to  be  mingling 
in  the  frivolities  and  amusements  of  the 
world.  The  knowledge  of  this  painful 
fact  excited  her  indignation ;  and,  with  a 
zeal  which  deserves  commemoration,  she 
suddenly  entered  the  room  in  which  they 
were  assembled,  seized  the  pack  of  'cards 
with  which  they  were  playing,  and^threw 
them  into  the  fire.  She  then  addressed 
herself  to  them  in  terms  of  expostulation, 
and  turning  to  Mr.  Embury,  she  said : 
**  You  must  preach  to  us,  or  we  shall  all 
go  to  hell  together,  and  God  will  require 
our  blood  at  your  hands  !*'  This  pointed 
appeal  had  its  intended  effect,  in  awaken- 
ing his  attention  to  the  peril  of  their  con- 
dition. Yet,  as  if  to  excuse  himself  from 
the  performance  of  an  obvious  duty,  he 
tremblingly  replied:  "I  cannot  preach, 
for  I  have  neither  a  house  nor  congrega- 
tion." "  Preach  in  your  own  house  first, 
and  to  our  own  company,"  was  the  reply. 
Feeling  the  responsibility  of  his  situation, 
and  not  being  able  any  longer  to  resist 
the  importunities  of  his  reprover,  he  con- 
sented to  comply  with  her  request,  and 
accordingly  he  preached  his  first  sermon 
**  in  his  own  hired  house,"  to  fi\e  persons 
only.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first 
Methodist  sermon  ever  preached  in  Amer- 
ica. 

As  they  continued  to  assemble  together 
for  mutual  edification,  so  their  numbers 
were  gradually  increased,  and  they  were 
comforted  and  strengthened  by  "  exhort- 
ing one  another  daily."  Notwithstanding 
the  fewness  of  their  number,  and  the  se- 
cluded manner  in  which  they  held  their 
meetings:  they  very  soon  began  to  at- 
tract attention,  and  they  accordingly  found 
that  they  must  either  procure  a  larger 
place,  or  preclude  many  from  their  meet- 
ings who  were  desirous  to  attend. 

This  led  them  to  rent  a  room  of  larger 
dimensions  in  the  neighborhood,  the  ex- 
pense of  wMch  was  paid  by  voluntary 
contributions.  An  event  happened  soon 
after  they  began  to  assemble  in  this  place, 
which  brousjht  them  into  more  public  no- 
tice, and  attracted  a  greater  number  of 
honrers.  This  was  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Webb,  an  ofHcer  of  the  British  army,  at 
that  time  stationed  in  Albany,  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  had  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  under  the 


searching  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Wes- 
ley, in  the  city  of  Bristol,  England,  about 
the  year,  1765;  and,  though  a  military 
character,  such  was  his  thirst  for  the  sal- 
vation of  inunortal  souls,  that  he  was 
constrained  to  declare  unto  them  the  lov- 
ing kindness  of  God. 

His  first  appearance  as  a  stranger 
among  the  **  little  flock"  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  his  military  costume,  g»ve  them 
some  uneasiness,  as  they  iear^  that  lie 
had  come  to  *^  spy  out  their  liberties,"  or 
to  interrupt  them  in  their  solemn  assem- 
blies ;  but  when  they  saw  him  kneel  in 
prayer,  and  otherwise  participate  with 
them  in  the  worship  of  God,  their  fears 
were  exchanged  for  joy,  and  on  a  fartlwr 
acquaintance  they  found  Captain  Webb 
had  **  partaken  of  like  precious  faith"  with 
themselves.  He  was  accordingly  inrtted 
to  preach.  The  novelty  of  his  appearanoe 
in  the  badges  of  a  military  officer,  excited 
no  little  surprise.  This,  together  with  the 
energy  with  which  he  spoke  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  drew  many  to  the  place 
of  worship,  and  hence  the  room  in  which 
they  now  assembled,  soon  became  too 
small  to  accommodate  all  who  wished  to 
assenible.  But  what  greatly  encouraged 
them  was,  that  sinners  were  awak^ed 
and  converted  to  God,  and  added  to  the 
little  society. 

To  accommodate  all  who  wished  to  hear, 
they  next  hired  a  rigging-lofl  in  William 
Street,  and  fitted  it  up  for  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. Here  they  assembled  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  were  edified  in  faith  and 
love,  under  the  labors  of  Mr.  Embury, 
who  was  occasionally  assisted  by  Captain 
Webb. 

While  the  society  was  thus  going  for- 
ward in  their  **  work  of  faith  and  labor  of 
love"  in  New  York :  Captain  Webb  made 
excursions  upon  Long  Island,  and  even 
went  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  preaching, 
wherever  he  could  find  an  opening,  the 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  success 
attended  his  labors,  many  being  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  sinfulness  through  his 
pointed  ministry,  and  were  brought  to  the 
**  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  remission 
of  sins."  In  consequence  of  the  accession 
of  numbers  to  the  society,  and  the  con- 
tinual increase  of  those  who  wished  to  hear 
the  word  :  the  rigging-lofl  became  also  too 
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■mall,  and  they  began  to  conault  together 
on  the  propriety  of  building  a  house  of 
worship. 

But  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  pious 
undertaking,  many  difficulties  were  to  be 
encountered.  The  members  in  the  society 
were  yet  but  few  in  number,  most  of  them 
of  the  poorer  class,  and  of  course  had  but 
a  limited  acquaintance  and  influence  in 
the  community.  For  some  time  they 
were  in  painful  suspense.  But  while  all 
were  deliberating  on  the  most  suitable 
means  to  be  adopted  to  accomplish  an  ob* 
ject  so  desirable :  the  elderly  lady,  whose 
pious  zeal  has  been  already  mentioned, 
while  earnestly  engaged  in  prayer  for 
direction  in  this  important  enterprise,  re- 
ceived, with  inexpressible  sweetness  and 
power,  this  answer,  /,  the  Lord^  tciU  do 
U.  At  the  same  time  a  plan  was  sug- 
gested to  her  mind,  which,  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  society,  was  generally  ap- 
proved of,  and  finally  adopted*  xhey 
proceeded  to  issue  a  subscription  paper, 
waited  on  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  other 
opulent  citizens,  to  whom  they  explained 
their  object,  and  received  from  them  such 
liberal  donations,  that  they  succeeded  in 
purchasing  several  lots  in  John  Street,  on 
which  they  erected  a  house  of  worship  00 
feet  in  length,  by  42  in  breadth,  calling  it, 
from  respect  to  the  venerable  founder  of 
Methodism,  Wesley  Chapel.  This  was 
the  first  meeting-house  ever  erected  for  a 
Methodist  congregation  in  America ;  this 
was  in  the  year,  1708 ;  and  the  first  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  it,  October  30, 1708, 
by  Mr.  Embury.  This,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  Metho- 
dism in  this  country. 

While  this  house  was  in  progress^  feel- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  more  competent 
preacher,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Wesley,  urging  upon  him  the  propriety 
of  sending  them  the  needful  help.  So 
zealous  were  they  in  this  good  cause,  that, 
after  describing  at  large  the  oeneral  state 
of  things  here,  they  say :  "  With  respect 
to  money  for  the  paymept  of  the  preach- 
ers* passage  over,  if  they  could  not  pro- 
cure it,  we  would  sell  our  coats  and  shirts 
to  procure  it  for  them,'* 

Such  an  appeal  had  its  efl^t.  Mr. 
Wesley  immediately  adopted  measures 
for  complying  with  their  request,  and  two 


preachers,  namely,  Richard  Boardman 
and  Joseph  Pillmore,  volunteered  their 
services  for  America;  and  Mr.  Wesley 
sent  with  them  fifty  pounds,  <<As,"  he 
says,  «*  a  token  of  our  brotherly  love." 
These  were  the  first  regular  itinerant 
preachers  who  visited  this  country ;  and 
they  landed  at  Gloucester  point,  six  miles 
below  Philadelphia,  October  24,  1700. 
They  immediately  entered  upon  their 
Master's  work,  Mr.  Boardman  taking  his 
station  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Pillmore 
in  Philadelphia,  occasionally  exchanging 
with  one  another,  and  sometimes  making 
excursions  into  the  country.  Wherever 
they  went,  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the 
word,  and  many  were  induced  to  seek  an 
interest  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Embury 
was  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  this 
spiritual  edifice  in  New  York,  and  Cap- 
tain Webb  was,  to  use  his  own  words, 
**  felling  the  trees'  on  Long  Island,**  and 
some  other  places:  Mr.  Robert  Straw- 
bridge,  another  local  preacher  from  Ire- 
land,  came  over  and  settled  in  Frederick 
county,  Maryland,  and  commenced  preach- 
ing *'  Christ  and  him  crucified**  with  suc- 
cess, many  sinners  being  reclaimed  from 
the  error  of  their  ways  by  his  instrumen- 
tality. After  spendinff  some  time  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, preaching  with  grent  fervor  and 
acceptance  to  the  people,  Mr.  Pillmore 
paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Strawbridge,  in  Mary- 
land, and  endeavored  to  strengthen  his 
hands  in  the  Lord.  He  also  went  into 
some  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina ;  and  wherever  he  went  he  found  the 
people  eager  to  hear  the  gospel,  to  whom 
he  preached  with  success,  and  formed 
some  societies.  On  his  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, under  date  of  October  31,  1709, 
he  adjdressed  an  encouraging  letter  to  Mr. 
Wesley,  in  which  he  states  that  there 
were  about  one  hundred  members  in  so- 
ciety in  that  city,  which  Bhaws  the  good 
effects  of  Captain  Webb's  labors  among 
that  people. 

Mr.  Boardman,  on  his  arrival  in  New 
York,  found  the  society  in  a  prosperous 
state  under  the  labors  of  Mr.  Embury. 
On  the  24th  of  April,  1770,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Wesley,  in  which  he  in- 
forms him  that  the  house  would  contain 
about  700  people,  and  that  he  found  a 


most  willing  people  to  hear,  and  tlie  pros- 
pect every  where  brightening  before  him. 
Other  local  preachers  occasionally  came 
over,  and  were  employed  with  various  de- 
grees of  usefulness. 

From  this  encouraging  representation 
of  things,  Mr.  Wesley  was  induced  to 
adopt  measures  for  fumbhing  additional 
laborers  in  this  part  of  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard. Accordingly,  the  next  year,  1771, 
Mr.  Francis  Asbury,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Wright,  oflercd  themselves  for  this  work, 
were  accepted  by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  sent 
with  the  blessing  of  God  to  the  help  of 
their  brethren  in  America.  They  landed 
in  Philadelphia,  October  7,  1771,  and 
immediately  re|)aired  to  the  meeting,  and 
heard  a  sermon  from  Mr.  Pillmore,  whom 
they  found  at  his  station  and  in  his  work. 
They  were  most  cordially  received.  "  The 
people,**  says  Mr.  Asbury,  **  looked  on  us 
with  pleasure,  hardly  knowing  how  to 
I  show  their  love  sufficiently,  bidding  us 
welcome  with  fervent  affection,,  and  re- 
ceiving us  as  angels  of  God.'* 

On  his  arrival,  Mr.  Asbury,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  the 
general  charge  of  the  work,  commenced 
a  more  extended  method  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  by  itinerating  through  the  country, 
as  well  as  preaching  in  the  cities;  by 
which  means  a  more  diflTusive  range  was 
given  to  the  work  of  God.  His  energetic 
example  excited  the  others  to  a  more  zeal- 
ous activity  in  the  cause,  and  hence  many 
new  societies  were  established,  and  brought 
under  disciplinary  regulations.  In  Kent 
county,  Maryland,  and  various  places  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  through  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Strawbridge  and  Robert 
Williams,  preaching  was  commenced; 
nod  these  places  were  visited  by  Mr.  As- 
bury and  Mr.  Pillmore,  the  latter  of  whom 
visited  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  penetrated 
into  North  and  South  Carolina ;  nor  did 
he  stop  until  he  reached  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia. 

In  this  way  the  work  of  reformation 
went  on  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Rankin, 
in  June,  1773,  who,  being  appointed  to 
supersede  Mr.  Asbury  as  general  superin- 
tendent, held  the  first  conference  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1773,  at 
which  time  there  were  10  travelling 
prcac!.rt«  J,  and  1160  members  in  the  va- 


rious societies.  At  this  conference,  they 
adopted  the  Wesleyan  plan  of  stationing 
the  preachers,  and  taking  minutes  of  their 
doings. 

The  first  meeting  house  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  was  built  early  in  the  year  1774. 

It  appears  that  (Sod  blessed  the  labors 
of  his  servants  this  year,  and  that  they 
extended  their  labors  into  the  State  of 
New.  Jersey,  and  into  various  places  in 
the  states  before  mentioned ;  for  we  find 
that  at  the  next  conference,  which  was 
held  May  25,  1774,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, they  had  so  increased  that  there 
were  returned  on  the  minutes  17  travel- 
ling preachers,  and  2073  private  members. 

During  this  year,  Messrs.  Boardman 
and  Pillmore  left  the  continent,  and  return- 
ed to  England  ;  the  former,  who  had  much 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  his  truly 
Christian  deportment,  and  feithfulness  in 
preaching,  never  to  return ;  the  latter  soon 
came  back,  was  admitted  and  ordained  a 
minister  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  he  remained  until  his 
death.  Through  the  labors  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  work  extended  to  Petersbui^, 
Virginia,  and  from  there  over  the  Roanoke 
river  some  distance  into  North  Carolina ; 
so  that  three  preachers  were  sent  from  the 
conference  into  that  part  of  the  vineyard, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  most 
remarkable  revival  of  religion  followed 
their  eflR)rts.  Such  were  the  blessed  efiects 
of  their  evangelical  labors,  that  they  had 
increased,  as  was  found  at  the  next  con- 
ference, to  3146,  and  the  number  of 
preachers  was  19. 

No  one  individual  contributed  more  to 
extend  the  work  of  God  on  every  hand, 
than  Mr.  Asbury,  who  travelled  exten- 
sively and  labored  most  indefatigably  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  devoting  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  this  holy  work. 
Others,  to  be  sure,  imitated  his  noble  exam- 
ple, among  whom  was  Mr.Shadford,  whose 
labors  were  greatly  blessed ;  as  also  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jarrat,  a  pious  and  evangelical 
minister  of  the  English  Church,  who  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  work,  giving  the 
weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  experi- 
mental and  practical  godliness,  and  assisted 
the  Methodist  preachers  much  by  his 
copdial  co-operation  with  them,  as  also  by 
administering  baptism    and   the    Lord^s 
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Supper,  to  the  children  and  members  of 
their  congregations.  And  though  the 
minds  of  the  people  began  to  be  much  ex- 
cited on  the  subject  of  the  war  which  was 
then  approaching ;  they  were  blessed  with 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  revivals  of 
religion  which  had  ever  been  witnessed  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other  portion  of  America.  An  account 
of  this  great  work,  written  by  Mr.  Jarret, 
was  published  and  extensively  read  at  the 
time. 

God  began  now  to  raise  up  men  in  this 
country  to  preach  that  gospel  which  they 
had  found  **  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.*'  Among  others,  we  find  Free- 
bom  Garrettson,  whose  name  appears  on 
the  minutes  of  conference  of  1776,  and 
who  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
successful  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  great 
work  would  go  on  without  opposition. 
The  lukewarm  clergy  and  the  wicked  of 
all  classes  manifested  their  hostility  in  a 
variety  of  ways  ;  but  they  were  so  far  from 
retarding  the  work,  that  their  persecution 
only  tended  to  add  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the 
fervent  zeal  of  God's  servants,  and  to  make 
them  more  bold  and  courageous  in  the  cause 
which  they  had  espoused.     In  the  year 

1776,  ader  the  revolutionary  contest  had 
commenced,  persecution  against  the  Metho- 
dist missionaries  found  a  pretext  in  the 
fact,  that  most  of  them  were  from  England, 
and  that  some  of  them  had  manifested  a 
partiality  for  their  king  and  country,  and 
moreover  that  they,  were  all  under  the 
direction  of  a  leader  who  had  written 
against  the  American  principles  and  mea- 
sures. In  consequence  of  this,  all  the 
English  preachers,  except  Mr.  Asbury, 
returned  home  before  the  close  of  the  year 

1777,  and  early  in  the  year  1778,  he  was 
obliged  to  seclude  himself  from  public  ob- 
servation, which  he  did  by  retiring  to  the 
house  of  Judge  White,  a  pious  member  of 
the  society,  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
where  he  remained,  only  occasionally 
visiting  his  friends  and  preaching  private- 
ly, for  about  one  year. 

He  was  not  the  only  sufferer  during 
that  troublesome  time.  Mr.  Freeborn 
Garrettson  was  whipped,  thrown  from  his 
horse,  bruised  and  mangled,  and  finally 
cast  into  prison,  for  preaching  the  word 


of  life.  Mr.  Joseph  Hartley,  also,  was 
persecuted  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  at 
last  imprisoned.  Their  friends,  however, 
interceded  for  them,  the  hearts  of  their 
enemies  were  soflcned,  and  finding  no  just 
cause  for  their  condemnation,  they  were 
liberated,  and  soon  they  preached  the  gos- 
pel with  such  power,  that  in  those  very 
places  where  the  persecution  had  raged, 
God  poured  out  his  Spirit,  and  thousands 
were  converted  to  God,  among  whom  were 
many  of  their  most  violent  persecutors. 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  preachers  and 
people  had  to  contend  with  a  variety  of 
difficulties ;  some  places,  particularly  New 
York  and  Norfolk,  had  to  be  abandoned 
entirely,  and  others  were  but  partially 
supplied.  Yet  they  held  on  their  way, 
and  God  owned  and  blessed  their  pious 
efforts ;  so  that  at  the  conference  of  1783, 
at  the  close  of  this  sanguinary  conflict, 
they  had  43  preachers,  and  13,740  pri- 
vate members ;  so  greatly  had  God  pros- 
pered them,  even  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
bloodshed. 

We  come  now,  in  1784,  to  a  very  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  Methodism. 
The  independence  of  the  United  States  had 
been  achieved,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
powers  of  Europe ;  and  the  churches  in 
this  country  had  become  totally  separated 
from  all  connexion  with  the  hierarchy  of 
England,  the  Methodist  societies  as  well 
as  others.  Hitherto  the  Methodist  preachers 
had  been  considered  merely  as  lay-preach- 
ers, and  of  course  had  not  authority  to 
administer  the  ordinances ;  and  hence  the 
members  of  the  societies  had  been  depen- 
dent upon  other  ministers  for  the  rite  of 
baptism  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  This  had  created  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction among  them  that,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  and  advice  of  Mr.  Asbury  and 
many  others,  some  of  the  southern  preach- 
ers, in  the  year  1770,  had  ordained  each 
other,  and  began  to  form  a  party  to  whom 
they  administered  the  ordinances.  Through 
the  persuasive  influence  of  Mr.  Asbury  and 
those  who  believed  and  acted  with  him, 
these  malecontents  had  desisted  from  their 
disorderly  proceedings ;  and  now,  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  they 
united  in  ui^ng  upon  Mr.  Wesley  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  his  adopting 
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measures  to  aflbrd  them  relief.  Though 
he  had  hitherto  resisted  all  solicitations  to 
exercise  the  power  with  which  he  fully 
believed  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  had 
invested  him,  to  ordain  preachers  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  societies,  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  established  or- 
der of  things  in  the  Church  of  England  : 
yet  now,  that  that  church  had  no  longer 
any  jurisdiction  in  this  country,  he  felt 
himself  at  full  liberty,  as  he  did  not  inter- 
fere with  any  man's  right,  to  set  apart 
men  whom  he  judged  well  qualified  for 
that  work,  to  administer  the  sacraments  to 
the  Methodists  in  America.  Accordingly, 
on  the  2d  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1784,  assisted  by  other  pres- 
byters, he  consecrated  Thomas  Coke,  LL. 
D.,  a  presbyter  in  the  Church  of  England, 
as  a  superintendent,  and  likewise  ordained 
Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey  to 
the  office  of  elders,  and  sent  them  over  to 
America,  with  instructions  to  organize  the 
societies  here  into  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent church,  fiirnishing  them,  at  the  same 
time,  with  forms  of  ordination  for  deacons, 
elders,  and  superintendents,  and  likewise 
with  forms  for  administering  baptisms  and 
the  consecration  and  administration  of  the 
elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Being 
thus  furnished  with  proper  credentials, 
Dr.  Coke,  in  company  with  Messrs.  What- 
coat and  Vasey,  sailed  for  this  country  ; 
and  at  a  conference  which  was  called  i^r 
the  express  purpose  of  considering  the 
plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Wesley,  convened 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  December  25, 
1784,  the  measures  were  unanimously 
approved  of;  Dr.  Coke  was  recognised  in 
his  character  of  superintendent ;  Mr.  As- 
bury  was  unanimously  elected  a  joint 
superintendent  with  him ;  and,  on  the  27th 
day  of  the  same  month,  he  was  consecrat- 
ed by  Dr.  Coke,  assisted  by  several  elders, 
having  been  previously  ordained  deacon 
and  elder,  to  his  high  and  responsible 
office.  Twelve  others  of  the  preachers 
were  elected  and  consecrated  deacons  and 
elders,  and  three  to  the  order  of  deacon. 
Mr.  Wesley  had  also  sent  an  abridgment 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  contain- 
ing the  forms  of  service  above  mentioned, 
and  also  twenty-five  articles  of  religion, 
accompanied  with  various  other  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  ministers  and  mem- 


bers of  the  newly-formed  church,  all,  of 
which  were  adopted  by  the  conference. 

Being  thus  regularly  organized,  they 
went  forth  to  their  work  with  renewed 
faith  and  zeal,  and  were  every  where  re- 
ceived by  the  people  in  their  proper  char- 
acter, as  accredited  ministers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  duly  authorized  to  administer  the 
ordinances  of  God's  word,  and  to  perform 
all  the  functions  belonging  to  their  holy 
office. 

As  this  organization  has  frequently  been 
assailed  as  being  unscriptural,  and  con- 
trary to  primitive  usage :  it  may  be  well 
to  state  a  few  of  the  arguments  on  which 
it  rests  for  support. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  loud  call  for  these  measures,  arbing 
from  the  general  state  of  things  in  this 
country.  As  to  the  clergy  of  the  English 
Church,  the  most  of  them  had  fied'  from 
the  country  during  the  stormy  day,  and 
those  who  remained,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, were  fit  for  any  thing  rather  than 
for  ministers  of  the  gospel.  From  the 
hands  of  these  men  the  Methodists  were 
unwilling  to  receive  the  ordinances.  As 
to  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregation- 
alists,  they  would  neither  baptize  the  chil- 
dren unless  at  least  one  of  the  parents  pro- 
fessed faith  in  their  doctrines,  nor  admit 
these  to  the  communion  table,  unless  they 
became  members  of  their  church.  The 
Baptists  were  more  rigid  than  either,  as 
they  would  admit  none  to  church-fellow- 
ship unless  they  had  been  baptized  by  im- 
mersion. To  none  of  these  conditions 
could  the  Methodists  conscientiously  sub- 
mit. Hence  a  necessity,  originating  from 
the  state  of  things  in  this  country,  com- 
pelled them  either  to  remain  destitute  of 
the  ordinances,  to  administer  them  with 
unconsecrated  hands,  or  to  provide  for 
them  in  the  manner  they  did. 

2.  Those  who  laid  hands  on  Messrs. 
Whatcoat  and  Vasey,  namely,  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, Dr.  Coke,  and  Mr.  Creighton,  were 
all  regular  presbyters  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  those  who  laid  hands  on 
Dr.  Coke,  and  thereby  set  him  apart  for  a 
superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  were  also  presbyters, 
regularly  ordained  to  that  order  and  office 
in  the  Church  of  God. 

3.  It  appears   manifest,  from  several 
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passages  of  scripture,  particularly  Acts 
xiii.  1,  2,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  and  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the 
church,  that  presbyters  and  bishops  were 
of  the  same  order,  and  that  they  originally 
possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of  or- 
dination. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  an  uninterrupted 
succession  from  the  Apostles,  in  a  third 
order,  made  such  by  a  triple  consecration, 
as  distinct  from  and  superior  to  elders,  has 
been  discarded  by  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent ecclesiastical  writers,  ks  resting  upon 
no  solid  foundation,  not  being  susceptible 
of  proof  from  any  authentic  source. 

6.  Mr.  Wesley  possessed  rights  over 
the  Methodists  which  no  other  man  did  or 
could  possess,  because  they  were  his  spir^ 
itual  children,  raised  up  under  his  preach- 
ing  superintendence,  and  hence  they  justly 
looked  to  him  for  a  supply  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Therefore,  in  exercising  the  power 
of  ordination,  and  providing  for  the  or^ 
ganization  of  the  Methodist  societies  in 
America  into  a  church,  he  invaded  no 
other  man's  right,  nor  yet  assumed  that 
which  did  not  belong  to  him. 

7.  Hence  he  did  not,  as  the  objection 
which  this  argument  is  designed  to  refute 
supposes,  ordain  either  presbyters  or  a 
bishop  for  the  English  Church,  or  for  any 
other  church  then  existing,  but  simply  and 
solely  for  the  Methodist  societies  in  Amer- 
ica; and,  therefore,  in  doing  this  neces- 
sary work,  he  neither  acted  inconsistently 
with  himself  as  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
of  England,  nor  incompatibly  with  his 
frequent  avowals  to  remain  in  that  church, 
and  not  to  separate  from  it. 

6.  For,  in  fact,  in  organizing  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church  he  did  not  sepa- 
rate either  from  the  English  or  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church ;  for  the  former  had  no 
existence  in  America,  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized  three 
years  before  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Hence  he  acted  perfectly  consistently 
with  himself,  with  all  his  avowals  of  at- 
tachment to  the  Church  of  EIngland,  while 
he  proceeded  to  organize  a  church  here ; 
for,  while  he  did  this,  and  thereby  estab- 
lished a  separate  and  independent  church 
in  America,  where  the  English  Church 


had  no  jurisdiction,  where  both  the  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  power  of  England, 
was  totally  annihilated,  and  where  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  had  then  no 
existence,  he  and  his  people  in  England 
still  remained  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Nor  did  he  invade  the  rights 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
least  degree,  seeing  it  had  no  existence  at 
that  time  in  the  United  States. 

9.  While  the  scriptures  are  silent  in 
respect  to  the  particular  form  of  church 
government  which  should  be  established, 
they  certainly  allow  of  an  episcopal  form, 
because  it  is  not  incompatible  with  any 
known  precept  or  usage  of  primitive 
Christianity. 

10.  This  is  farther  manifest  from  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  did  exercise  a  jurisdiction 
over  the  entire  church — ^presbyters,  dea- 
cons, and  people;  though  at  the  same 
time  there  is  no  proof  that  as  to  ministerial 
ordery  they  were  higher  than  presbyters. 

11.  Distinguishing,  therefore,  between 
the  power  of  ordination  and  the  power 
of  jurisdiction,  we  may  see  how  an  epis- 
copal government  may  be  created  by  a 
presbyterial  ordination,  and  hence  justify 
the  act  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  associates 
in  setting  apart  Dr.  Coke  to  the  office  of  a 
superintendent. 

12.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  these 
measures  arises  out  ol  the  character  of 
the  men  engaged  in  this  business.  As  for 
John  Wesley,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say  anything  in  his  commendation,  as  his 
qualifications  for  a  minister  of  the  Liord 
Jesus,  his  deep  experience  in  the  things  of 
God,  the  evangelical  character,  and  the 
astonishing  success  of  his  ministrations, 
place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  censure, 
and  elevate  him  high  in  the  estimation  of 
all  who  know  how  to  estimate  true  worth 
of  character. 

As  to  Dr.  Coke,  for  about  six  years 
previous  to  his  sailing  to  America,  he  had 
given  evidence  of  an  entire  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  God,  of  a  genuine  experience  of 
divine  things,  and  of  his  ardent  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  Methodism  as  pro- 
mulgated by  Mr.  Wesley. 

Air.  Creighton  was  a  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  man  of  sound  un- 
derstanding and  of  deep  piety. 
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These  were  the  men,  all  regularly 
ordained  presbyters  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  consecrated  Messrs.  Whatcgat 
and  Vasey,  and  then  they  assisted  in  the 
consecration  of  Dr.  Coke  to  the  office  of  a 
superintendent. 

And  as  to  Mr.  Francis  Asbury,  he  had 
fiimished  the  most  indubitable  evidence 
of  his  qualifications  to  fill  the  office  to 
which  he  was  called  both  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  unanimous 
vote  of  his  brethren,  those  very  brethren 
who  had  borne  witness  to  his  conduct  for 
about  eleven  years,  during  which  time  he 
had  made  "  full  proof  of  his  ministry," 
and  whose  subsecjuent  life  fully  justified 
the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 

These  are  the  foots,  expressed  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  on  which  we  found 
the  validity  of  our  church  organization, 
of  our  ministerial  orders,  and  the  scrip- 
tural character  of  our  ordinances. 

Having  so  particularly  detailed  the  his- 
tory of  this  church  thus  far,  our  subse- 
quent narrative  must  necessarily  be  brief, 
as  the  space  allotted  to  this  article  will 
not  allow  of  a  very  minute  presentation 
of  facts. 

Being  thus  regularly  organized,  and 
furnished  with  proper  credentials  as  min- 
isters of  the  Lord  Jesus,  they  went  forth 
to  their  work  with  greater  confidence  than 
ever,  and  the  Lord  abundantly  blessed 
their  labors  to  the  awakening  and  conver- 
sion of  souls.  New  circuits  were  formed, 
new  societies  were  established,  and  be- 
lievers were  "  built  up  upon  their  most 
holy  faith."  And  as  they  thus  spread 
abroad  in  every  direction,  over  such  a 
large  surface  of  country :  it  became  in- 
convenient for  the  preachers  all  to  as- 
semble annually  in  one  conference  for 
the  transaction  of  business  ;  hence  several 
conferences  were  held  the  same  year,  at 
suitable  distances  from  each  other,  at 
which  the  superintending  bishop  attended, 
presided  over  their  deliberations,  ordained 
such  as  were  elected  by  the  conferences 
to  the  order  of  deacons  or  elders,  and  ap- 
pointed the  preachers  to  their  several 
stations  and  circuits. 

The  first  General  Conference  was  held 
in  the  year  1792.  The  necessity  for 
this  arose  out  of  the  increase  of  their 


work,  the  incompetency  of  the  several  an- 
nual  conferences  to  form  rules  and  regtt- 
hitions  in  harmony  one  with  the  other, 
which  should  be  binding  upon  th^  whole, 
and  the  utter  impracticability  of  their  all 
coming  together  at  the  same  time  and 
place  to  do  their  business.  To  remedy 
the  inconvenience  arising  out  of  this  state 
of  things,  the  annual  conferences  had 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  General 
Conference  held  once  in  four  years,  to  be 
composed  of  all  the  travelling  elders  io 
full  connexion,  to  whom  should  be  com- 
mitted the  entire  authority  of  making 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  church. 
At  this  General  Conference  a  secession 
was  made,  headed  by  James  O'Kelly,  a 
presiding  elder  in  Virginia;  because  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  bishop's  power 
of  stationing  the  preachers,  and  pleaded 
for  an  appeal  to  the  Conference.  This 
caused  considerable  disturbance  for  a  sea- 
son, in  some  parts  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina ;  but  he  very  soon  lost  his  influ- 
ence, and  his  party  became  scattered,  and 
finally  came  to  naught ;  while  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  went  on  its  way  in* 
creasing  in  numbers  and  influence.  At 
this  time  there  were  266  travelling  preach- 
I  ers,  and  65,980  members  of  the  church. 
!  Circuits  had  been  formed  and  societies  es- 
tablished throughout  nearly  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  also  in 
Upper  Canada,  the  whole  of  which, was 
i  under  the  able  and  energetic  superintend- 
,  ing  of  Bishop  Asbury,  who  travelled  from 
I  six  to  seven  thousand  miles  annually, 
I  preaching  generally  every  day,  and  on 
the  sabbath  twice  or  thrice. 
I  In  1800  Richard  Whatcoat  was  elected 
and  ordained  a  bishop,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  his  work,  and  greatly  as- 
sisted Bishop  Asbury  in  his  arduous  la- 
bors. 

Such  was  the  increase  of  members  and 
preachers,  that  it  was  found  quite  incon- 
venient for  even^l  the  elders  to  assemble 
in  General  Confcflncc  quadrennially  ;  and 
hence  in  1808,  measures  were  adopted  to 
form  a  delegated  General  Conference,  to 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  one  for  every 
seven  of  the  members  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences, nor  more  than  one  for  every  five^ 
to  be  chosen  either  by  ballot  or  by  seni- 
ority ;  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  this 


delegated  conference  was  limited  by  con- 
stitutional restrictions. 

The  first  delegated  conference  assem- 
bled in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1612,  in  which  Bishops  Asbury  and  Mc- 
Hendree,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been 
elected  and  consecrated  a  bishop  in  1608, 
presided.  In  1816  Bishop  Asbury  died, 
and  in  the  same  year,  at  the  General 
CkMiference  held  in  Baltimore,  Enoch 
George,  and  Robert  R.  Aoberts,  were 
elected  and  consecrated  bishope. 

In  1619  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  formed. 
Its  object  was  "  to  assist  the  several  an- 
nual conferences  to  extend  their  mission- 
ary labors  throughout  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere."  This  society  has  con- 
tributed mightily  to  difiuse  the  work  of 
God,  in  the  poof  and  destitute  portions  of 
our  own  country,  among  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  United  States  and  territories, 
among  the  slaves  of  the  South,  and  South- 
west, and  it  has  sent  its  missionaries  to 
Africa,  to  South  America,  and  even  to 
Oregon,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  thousands  will  doubtless  rise  up  at  a 
future  day  and  praise  God  for  the  bles- 
sings they  have  received  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  this  godlike  institution. 

In  this  way  the  good  work  has  con- 
tinued to  spread  until  now,  1643,  when 
there  are  4,286  travelling,  and  7,730  local 
preachers,  and  1,668,525  private  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  including  exhorters, 
stewards,  class  leaders,  and  trustees. 

This  great  prosperity,  however,  has 
not  been  unattended  with  dif!iculties  from 
without,  as  well  as  within  the  church. 
Various  individuals  have  arisen  at  differ- 
ent times,  who  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  government  and  some  of  the 
usages  of  the  church,  and  not  being  able 
to  effect  an  alteration  in  conformity  to 
their  wishes,  have  finally  seceded  and  at- 
tempted to  establish  separate  communities. 
The  most  considerablajjof  these,  beside 
that  of  James  O'Kelly,  Jmeady  mentioned, 
was  that  which  took  place  in  1830,  when 
the  "Methodist  Protestant  Church"  was 
formed  by  a  convention  of  delegates,  as- 
sembled by  previous  arrangement,  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  in  which  they  provided 
for  a  mixture  of  lay  and  clerical  influence 
in  the  government,  both  in  the  legislative, 


judicial,  and  executive  departments;  in 
the  mean  time  abolishing  Episcopacy,  f  nd 
substituting,  in  the  place  of  bishops,  presi- 
dents of  their  Annual  and  General  Con- 
ferences, to  be  elected  whenever  those 
bodies  may  assemble  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  They  hold  fast,  however, 
all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  likewise 
retain  the  use  of  class  and  quarterly 
meetings,* love-feasts,  and  the  sacramental 
services,  annual  and  general  conferences, 
and  an  itinerant  ministry. 

Another  secession  has  jttst  commenced, 
ostensibly  on  the  abolition  principles  and 
movements;  but  they  manifest  the  like 
hostility  to  those  features  of  our  govern- 
ment growing  out  of  the  Episcopal  form, 
and  seem  determined  to  establish  one  more 
in  conformity  with  their  views  of  equal 
rights  and  privileges. 

How  far  these  brethren  may  realize 
their  wishes,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
certainly  an  evidence  of  the  strong  con- 
victions with  which  all  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
have  been  received,  that  none  of  the  se- 
ceding  bodies  have  abjured  any  of  these ; 
and  so  far  as  they  may  succeed  in  propa- 
gating them,  we  wish  them  all  success, 
while  we  cannot  but  think,  that  they  would 
have  given  them  a  still  wider  circulation 
had  they  remained  quietly  and  firmly  at- 
tached to  their  brethren,  and  continued  to 
work  in  the  "  old  ways."  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  so 
far  from  being  shaken  by  these  thrusts  at 
her  peculiarities,  or  retarded  in  her  career 
of  usefulness,  has  seemed  to  assume  greater 
stability,  and  much  to  increase  in  her  pros- 
perity ;  and  this,  doubtless,  she  will  do,  so 
long  as  she  keeps  "a  single  eye"  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  aims  simply  and  solely, 
as  it  is  believed  she  has  done  heretofore, 
for  the  salvation  of  a  lost  and  ruined 
world. 

DOCTRINES. 

The  following  articles  of  faith  contain 
all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  are  declared,  by 
the  restrictive  regulations  which  limit  the 
powers  of  the  General  Conference,  to  be 
unalterable.  v 
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I.  Of  Faith  in  the  Bofy  Trinity.— 
There  is  but  one  living  and  true  Grod, 
everlasting,  without  body  or  parts,  of  in- 
finite power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  the 
maker  and  preserver  of  all  things,  visible 
and  invisible.  And  in  unity  of  tlids  God- 
head there  are  three  persons  of  one  sub- 
stance, power,  and  eternity : — the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

XL  Of  the  Ward,  or  Son  (^  God,  who 
was  made  very  Man. — ^The  Son,  who  is 
the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  very  and 
eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  took  man*s  nature  in  the  womb  of 
the  blessed  Virgin ;  so  that  two  whole  and 
perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  God- 
head and  manhood,  were  joined  together 
in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof 
is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man, 
who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and 
to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original 
guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men. 

III.  Cy  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.— 
Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  the  dead, 
and  took  again  his  body,  with  all  thinss 
appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  mairs 
nature,  wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  there  sitteth  until  he  return  to  judge 
all  men  at  the  last  day. 

IV.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost.— Ta^  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and 
glory  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very 
and  eternal  God. 

V.  The  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures for  Salvation, — The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures contain  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not 
to  bo  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation. 
By  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  we  do 
understand  those  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose  au- 
thority was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church. 

The  Names  of  the  Canonical  Books, — 
Gonr^sis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Du- 
teuronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  the  First 
Book  of  Samuel,  the  Second  Book  of  Sa- 
muel, the  First  Book  of  Kings,  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings,  the  First  Book  of  Chroni- 
cles, the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  the  Book  of  Nchemiah,  the 


Book  of  Esther,  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
Psahns,  the  P^verbs,  Ecclesiastes  or  the 
Preacher,  Cantica,  or  Songs  of  Solomon, 
Four  Prophets  the  greater,  TyteVte  Prophets 
the  less :  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  they  are  commonly  received,  we 
do  receive  and  account  canonical. 

VI.  Of  the  Old  Ibstament.— The  Old 
Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New ; 
for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by 
Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  being  both  God  and  man. 
Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard  who 
feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for 
transitory  promises.  Although  the  law 
given  from  God  by  Moses,  as  touching 
ceremonies  and  rites,  doth  not  bind  Chris- 
tians, nor  ought  the  civil  precepts  thereof 
of  necessity  be  received  in  any  common- 
wealth:  yet,  notwithstanding,  no  Chris- 
tian whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience 
of  the  commandments  which  are  called 
moral. 

VII.  Of  Original  or  Birth  Sin.— On- 
ginal  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of 
Adam,  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,) 
but  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered 
of  the  ofispring  of  Adam,  whereby  man 
is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness, and  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to 
evil,  and  that  continually. 

VIII.  (yPrccTTt^.— The  condition  of 
man  afler  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that 
he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by 
his  own  natural  strength  and  works,  to 
faith,  and  calling  upon  God;  wherefore 
we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works, 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without 
the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us, 
that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  work- 
ing with  us,  when  we  have  that  good  will. 

IX.  Of  the  Justification  of  Man, — ^We 
are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings : — wherefore,  that  we 
are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort.  ' 

•  X.  Of  Good  Works,— Although  good 
works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and 
follow  afler  justification,  cannot  put  away 
our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's 
judgments:    yet  are   they  pleasing  and 
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acceptable  to  Grod  in  Christ,  and  spring 
out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch 
that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evi- 
dently known  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its 
fruit. 

XI.  Of  Wofkz  cf  Supererogation. — 
Voluntary  works,  besides,  over  and  above 
God's  commandments,  which  are  called 
works  of  supererogation  cannot  be  taught 
without  arrogancy  and  impiety.  For  by 
them  men  do  declare  that  they  do  not  only 
render  unto  God  as  much  as  they  are 
bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do  more  for  his 
sake  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required ; 
whereas  Christ  saith  plainly.  When  ye 
have  done  all  that  is  commanded  you,  say. 
We  are  unprofitable  servants. 

XII.  Of  Sin  afier  Jtistification. — Not 
every  sin  willingly  committed  after  justi- 
fication is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  unpardonable.  Wherefore,  the  grant 
of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  such 
as  fall  into  sin  after  justification :  af\er  we 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may 
depart  from  grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  rise  again  and 
amend  our  lives.  And  therefore  they  are 
to  be  condemned  who  say  they  can  no 
more  sin  as  long  a^  they  live  here ;  or 
deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as 
truly  repent. 

JiIII.  Of  the  Church.— The  visible 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of 
God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly 
administered  according  to  Christ's  ordi- 
nance in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same. 

XIV.  Of  Purgatory.  — The  Romish 
doctrine  concerning  purgatory,  pardon, 
worshipping,  and  adoration,  as  well  of 
images  as  of  relics,  and  also  invocation  of 
saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented, 
and  grounded  upon  no  warrant  of  scrip- 
ture, but  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God. 

XV.  Of  speaking  in  the  Congregation 
in  such  a  Ibngue  as  the  People  under- 
stand. — It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  custom  of  the 
primilive  Church,  to  have  public  prayer 
in  the  Church,  or  to  minister  the  sacra- 
riif^nJs,  in  a  tongue  not  understood  by  the 
people. 

XVL  Of  the  Sacraments.  —  Sacra- 
ments, ordained  of  Christ,  are  not  only 


badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  pro* 
fession ;  but  rather  they  are  certain  signs 
of  grace,  and  God's  good  will  toward  us, 
by  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us, 
and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also 
strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in  him. 

There  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of 
Christ  our  Lord  in  the  gospel ;  that  is  to 
say,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

Those  five  commonly  called  sacraments ; 
that  IS  to  say,  confirmation,  penance,  or- 
ders, matrimony,  and  extreme  unction, 
are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of 
the  gospel,  being  such  as  have  partly 
grown  out  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the 
Apostles — and  partly  are  states  of  life 
allowed  in  the  scriptures,  but  yet  have  not 
the  like  nature  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  because  they  have  not  any  visible 
sign,  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God. 

The  sacraments  were  not  ordained  of 
Christ  to  be  gazed  upon  or  to  be  carried 
about ;  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them. 
And  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the 
same,  they  have  a  wholesome  efiect  or 
operation ;  but  they  that  receive  them  un- 
worthily, purchase  to  themselves  con- 
demnation, as  St.  Paul  saith,  1  Cor.  xi.  29. 

XVII.  Of  Baptism. — ^Baptism  is  not 
only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of 
difference,  whereby  Christians  are  distin- 
guished from  others  that  are  not  baptized  ; 
but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration,  or  the 
new  birth.  The  baptism  of  young  chil- 
dren is  to  6e  retained  in  the  Church. 

XVIII.  Cfthe  Lard's  Supper.— The 
Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of 
the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have 
among  themselves  one  to  another,  but 
rather  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption 
by  Christ's  death  :  insomuch  that,  to  such 
as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive 
the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a 
partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ;  and 
likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking 
of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Supper  of  our  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by 
Holy  Writ,  but  is  repuirnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  scripture,  overthroweth  the  na- 
ture of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occa- 
sion to  many  superstitions. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and 
eaten  in  the  Supper,  only  after  a  heavenly 
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and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  means* 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received 
and  eaten  in  the  Supper,  is  faith. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved, 
carried  about,  lifled  up,  or  worshipped. 

XIX.  Of  both  kinds.^ThQ  cup  of  the 
Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay  people; 
for  both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
by  Christ's  ordinance  and  commandment, 
ought  to  be  administered  to  all  Christians 
alike. 

XX.  Of  the  one  Oblation  of  Christ  Jin- 
ished  upon  the  Cross, — ^The  ofiering  of 
Christ,  once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemp- 
iton,  pro))itiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and 
actual ;  and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction 
for  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the 
sacrifice  of  masses,  in  the  which  it  is 
commonly  said,  that  the  priest  doth  ofier 
Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have 
remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  is  a  blasphe- 
mous fable,  and  dangerous  deceit. 

XXI.  Of  the  Marriage  af  Ministers. — 
The  ministers  of  Christ  are  not  com- 
manded by  God's  law  either  to  vow  the 
estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from 
marriage ;  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them, 
as  for  all  other  Christians,  to  marry  at 
their  own  discretion,  as  they  shall  judge 
the  same  to  serve  best  to  godliness. 

XXII.  Oftlie  Rites  and  Ceremonies  cf 
Churches, — It  is  not  necessary  that  rites 
and  ceremonies  should  in  all  places  be 
the  same,  or  exactly  alike :  for  they  have 
been  always  difierent,  and  may  be  changed 
according  to  the  diversity  of  countries, 
times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing 
be  ordained  against  God's  word.  Who- 
soever, through  his  private  judgment,  wil- 
lingly and  purposely  doth  openly  break 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belongs,  which  are  not  repug- 
nant to  the  word  of  God,  and  are  ordained 
and  approved  by  common  authority,  ought 
to  be  rebuked  openly,  that  others  may 
fear  to  do  the  like,  as  one  that  oficndeth 
against  the  common  order  of  the  church, 
and  woundeth  the  consciences  of  weak 
brethren. 

Every  particular  church  may  ordain, 
change,  or  abolish  rites  and  ceremonies, 
so  that  all  things  may  be  done  to  edifica- 
tion. 


XXIII.  Of  the  Rulers  (f  t/ie  United 
States  of'  America. — ^The  president,  the  • 
congress,  the  general  assemblies,  the  go-  - 
vernors,  and  the  councils  of  state,  as  the  ' 
dekgates  of  the  people^  are  the  rulers  of  ; 
the  United  States  of  America,  according 
to  the  division  of  power  made  to  them  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  tne  constitutions  of  their  respective 
states.     And  the  said  ^tes  are  a  sove- 
reign and  independent  nation,  and  ought 
not  to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion.* 

XXIV.  (y  auistian  Men's  Goods.— 
The  riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are 
not  common,  as  touching  the  right,  title, 
and  possession  of  the  same,  as  some  do 
falsely  boast.  Notwithstanding,  every 
man  ought,  qf  such  things  as  he  possess- 
eth,  liberally  to  give  alms  to  the  poor, 
according  to  his  ability. 

XXV.  Of  a  Christian  Man's  Oath.— 
As  we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swear- 
ing is  forbidden  Christian  men  by  our 
Lord 'Jesus  Christ  and  James  his  apostle: 
so  we  judge  that  the  Christian  religion 
doth  not  prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may 
swear  when  the  magistrate  requireth  in  a 
cause  of  faith  and  ^charity,  so  it  be  done 
according  to  the  prophet's  teaching,  in 
justice,  judgment,  and  truth. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  this  church,  as  its 
title  imports,  is  episcopal.  But  that  the 
reader  may  have  a  clear  perception  of  the 
entire  economy  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  following  analysis  of  its 
several  parts  is  given : 

1.  There  is  the  society^  which  includes 
all  the  members  of  the  church  attached  to 
any  particular  place. 

2.  The  classes^  which  originally  con- 
sisted of  about  twelve  persons  each,  but 
unhappily  have  often  increased  to  from 


•  As  far  as  it  respects  civil  afTairs,  we  be- 
lieve it  the  doty  of  Christians,  and  especially 
all  Christian  ministers,  to  be  subject  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  country  where  they 
may  reside,  and  to  use  all  laudable  means 
to  enjoin  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be; 
and  therefor*  it  is  expected  that  all  onr  preach- 
ers and  people,  who  may  be  under  the  British 
or  any  other  jjrovemroent.  will  behave  them- 
selves as  peaceable  and  orderly  subjects. 
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twenty  to  forty,  meet  together  weekly  for 
mutual  edification,  in  singing,  prayer,  and 
exhortation. 

3.  The  clcus  leader^  who  is  appointed 
by  the  preacher,  has  charge  of  a  class, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  each  member  of 
his  class  once  a  week,  to  inquire  how  his 
soul  prospers,  and  to  receive  what  he  is 
willing  to  give  for  the  support  of  the  church 
and  poor. 

4.  The  stewards^  who  are  chosen  by 
the  quarterly  meeting  conference,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  ruling  preacher,  have 
charge  of  all  the  money  collected  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry,  the  poor,  and  for 
sacramental  services,  and  ttisburse  it  as 
the  Discipline  directs. 

5.  The  tnisUes  have  charge  of  all  the 
church  property,  to  hold  it  &r  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  They  are  elected  by  the  people 
in  those  states  where  the  law  so  provides, 
in  other  places  as  the  Discipline  directs. 

6.  There  are  the  exhorters^  who  receive 
their  license  from  the  quarterly  meeting 
conference,  and  have  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing meetings  for  exhortation  and  prayer. 

7 .  A  preacher  is  one  who  holds  a  license, 
and  is  authorized  to  preach,  but  not  to 
baptize  or  administer  the  Lord's  Supper. 
He  may  be  either  a  travelling  or  local 
preacher.  A  local  preacher  generally 
follows  some  secular  calling  for  a  liveli- 
hood, and  preaches  on  sabbath,  and  occa- 
sionally at  other  times,  without  any  tem- 
poral emolument,  except  when  he  supplies 
the  place  of  a  travelling  preacher.  A  tra- 
velling preacher  devotes  himself  entirely 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  people  among  whom  he 
labors.  All  these,  after  being  recom- 
mended by  the  class  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong,  or  by  the  leaders' 
meeting,  receive  their  license  from  the 
quarterly  meeting  conference,  signed  by 
the  presiding  elder. 

8.  A  deacon  holds  a  parchment  from  a 
bishop,  and  is  authorized,  in  addition  to 
the  discharging  the  duties  of  a  preacher, 
to  solemnize  the  rite  of  matrimony,  to 
bury  the  dead,  to  baptize,  and  to  assist 
the  elder  in  administering  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. It  is  his  duty,  also,  to  seek  after  the 
sick  and  poor,  and  administer  to  their 
comfort. 


0.  An  dder  is  ordained  to  that  office 
by  a  bishop,  assisted  by  several  elders, 
and,  besides  doing  the  duties  above  enu- 
merated, has  full  authority  to  administer 
all  the  ordinances  of  God's  house.  These 
generally,  whenever  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  can  be  had,  have  the  charge  of 
circuits  or  stations,  and  the  administration 
of  the  several  parts  of  Discipline. 

1 0.  A  prending  elder ^  though  no  higher 
as  to  order  than  an  elder,  has  charge  of 
several  circuits  and  stations,  called  col- 
lectively a  district.  It  is  his  duty  to  visit 
each  circuit  or  station  once  a  quarter,  to 
preach,  to  administer  the  ordinances,  to 
call  together  the  travelling  and  local 
preachers,  exhorters,  stewards,  and  class 
leaders  of  the  circuit  or  station  for  the 
quarterly  meeting  conference ;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  a  bishop,  to  receive,  try, 
suspend,  or  expel  preachers,  as  the  Dis- 
cipline directs.  He  is  appointed  to  his 
charge  by  the  bishop. 

11.  A  bishop  is  elected  by  the  General 
Conference,  and  is  responsible  to  that 
body  for  his  official  conduct,  and  is  con- 
secrated to  that  office  by  the  imposition 
of  the  hands  of  three  bishops,  or  by  a 
bishop  and  several  elders,  or  if  there  be 
no  bishop  living,  by  any  three  of  the 
elders  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  Ge- 
neral Conference  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
his  duty  to  travel  through  the  work  at 
large,  to  superintend  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  afiairs  of  the  church,  to  preside 
in  the  Ailnual  and  General  Conferences, 
to  ordain  such  as  may  be  elected  by  the 
annual  conferences  to  the  order  of  deacons 
or  elders,  and  to  appoint  the  preachers  to 
their  several  circuits  or  stations. 

12.  A  leaders*  meeting  is  composed  of 
the  class  leaders  in  any  one  circuit  or 
station,  in  which  the  preacher  in  charge 
presides.  Here  the  weekly  class  collec- 
tions are  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  stew- 
ards, probationers  are  received  as  mem- 
bers or  dropped,  as  the  case  may  be,  in- 
quiry is  made  into  the  state  of  the  classes, 
delinquents  are  !%portcd,  and  the  sick  and 
poor  inquired  after. 

13.  A  quarterly  meeting  conference  is 
composed  of  all  the  travelling  and  local 
preachers,  exhorters,  stewards,  and  load- 
ers, belonging  to  any  particular  circuit  or 
station,  in  which  the  presiding  elder  pre- 
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sides,  or  in  his  absence  the  preacher  in 
charge.  Here  exhorters  and  local  preach- 
ers are  licensed,  preachers  are  recom- 
mended to  an  annual  conference  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  travelling  ministry,  and 
also  local  preachers  are  recommended  to 
the  annual  conference  as  suitable  persous 
to  be  ordained  deacons  or  elders ;  and 
hkewise  appeals  are  heard  from  any  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  who  may  app^  from 
a  decision  of  a  committee  by  whom  he 
may  have  been  tried  for  any  delinquency. 

14.  An  annual  conference  is  composed 
of  all  the  travelling  preachers,  deacons, 
and  elders  within  a  specified  district  of 
country.  These  are  not  legislative,  but 
merely  executive  and  judicial  bodies,  act- 
ing under  rules  prescribed  by  the  General 
Conference.  Here  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  all  the  travelling  preachers  within 
the  bounds  of  the  conference  are  examined 
yearly;  applicants  for  admission  into  the 
travelling  ministry,  if  accounted  worthy, 
are  admitted,  continued  on  trial,  or  drop- 
ped, as  the  case  may  be ;  appeals  of  local 
preachers,  which  may  be  presented,  are 
heard  and  decided;  and 'those  who  are 
eligible  to  deacon's  or  elder's  orders  are 
elected.  An  annual  conference  possesses 
an  original  jurisdiction  over  all  its  mem- 
bers, and  may  therefore  try,  acquit,  sus- 
pend, expel,  or  locate  any  of  them,  as  the 
Discipline  in  such  cases  provides. 

15.  The  General  Conference  assembles 
quadrennially,  and  is  composed  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  delegates  elected  by  the 
annual  conferences.  It  has  power  to  re- 
vise any  part  of  the  Discipline,  or  to  in- 
troduce any  new  regulation,  not  prohibited 
by  the  following  limitations  and  restric- 
tions : 

a.  The  General  Conference  shall  not 
revMce,  alter,  or  change  our  articles  of 
religion,  nor  establish  any  new  standards 
or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to  our  present 
existing  and  established  standards  of  doc- 
trine. 

h.  They  shall  not  allow  of  more  than 
one  representative  for  every  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Annual  Conference,  nor  allow 
of  a  less  number  than  one  for  every  thirty : 
•  provided,  nevertheless,  that   when   tliere 
I  shall  be  in  any  annual  conference  a  frac- 
j  tion  of  two-thirds  the  number  which  shall 
j  he  fixed  for  the  ratio  of  representation. 


such  annual  conference  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  additional  delegate  for  such  fraction : 
and  provided  also,  that  no  annual  confer- 
ence shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  two 
delegates. 

c.  They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any 
part  or  rule  of  our  government,  so  as  to 
do  away  episcopacy,  or  destroy  the  plan 
of  our  itinerant  general  superintendency. 

cL  They  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the 
General  Rules  of  the  United  Societies. 

«•  They  shall  not  do  away  the  privi- 
leges of  our  ministers  or  preachers  of  trial 
by  a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal ;  neither 
shall  they  do  away  the  privileges  of  our 
members  of  trial  before  the  society,  or  by 
a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal. 

/.  They  shall  not  appropriate  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of  the 
Charter  Fund,  to  any  purpose  other  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernu- 
merary, superannuated,  and  worn-out 
preacners,  their  wives,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren. Provided,  nevertheless,  that  upon 
the  concurrent  recommendation  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  several 
annual  conferences,  who  shall  be  present 
and  vote  on  such  recommendation,  then  i^ 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  •  the  General 
Conference  succeeding  shall  suffice  to  alter 
any  of  the  above  restrictions,  except  the 
first  article  ;  and  also,  whenever  such  al- 
teration or  alterations  shall  have  been  re- 
commended by  two-thirds  of  the  Geuera^ 
Conference,  as  soon  as  three-feurths  oi 
the  members  of  all  the  annual  conferences 
shall  have  concurred  as  aforesaid,  such 
alteration  or  alterations  shall  take  place. 

Under  these  limitations,  the  General 
Conference  has  full  power  to  alter  or  mod- 
ify any  part  of  the  Discipline,  or  to  intro- 
duce any  new  regulation  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  may  require ;  to  elect 
the  book-stewards,  editors,  corresponding 
secretary  or  secretaries  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  also  the  bishops;  to  hear  and  decide 
on  appeals  of  preachers  from  the  decisions 
of  annual  conferences  ;  to  review  the  acts 
of  those  conferences  generally  ;  to  ex- 
amine into  the  general  administration  of 
the  bishops  fer  the  four  preceding  years ; 
and,  if  accused,  to  try,  censure,  acquit,  or 
condemn  a  bishop.  The  General  Confer- 
enceisthe  highest  judicatory  of  the  church 
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SALARIES  OF  THE  PREACHERS. 

The  amount  allowed  each  preacher  is 
one  hundred  dollars  annually,  and  his 
travelling  expense ;  if  married,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  his  wife ;  sixteen  dollars 
for  each  child  under  seven  years  of  age ; 
and  twenty-four  dollars  a  year  for  each 
child  over  seven  and  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  In  addition  to  this,  the  quarterly 
meeting  conference  of  the  circuit  or  station 
appoints  a  committee  to  estimate  what 
farther  allowance  shall  be  made  for  fur- 
nishing fuel  and  table  expenses  for  the 
family  or  families  of  preachers  stationed 
among  them. 

The  allowance  to  the  bishops  is  the 
same.  The  committee  to  estimate  the 
family  expenses  of  the  bishop  is  appointed 
by  the  annual  conference  within  the  bounds 
of  which  he  may  reside,  and  the  amount 
thus  allowed  him  is  paid  out  of  the  avails 
of  the  Book  Ck>ncern. 


THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  SALA- 
RIES ARE  RAISED. 

This  is  done  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  among  whom  the 
preacher  labors.  For  this  purpose,  a 
weekly  class  collection  is  made  in  all  the 
classes,  in  which  it  is  expected  that  every 
member  will  contribute  something  accord- 
ing to  his  or  her  ability ;  and  also  by  a 
public  collection  in  all  the  congregations 
once  in  three  months;  and  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies  of  those  who  labor  in  poor 
circui(|^  a  yearly  collection  is  made  in 
every  congregation,  which  is  taken  to  the 
annual  conference,  and  this,  together  with 
the  avails  of  the  Book  Concern  and  Char- 
ter Fund,  is  divided  among  the  several 
claimants,  including  the  disciplinary  al- 
lowance of  the  bishops,  the  supernumerary, 
superannuated  preachers,  their  widows 
and  children. 


FUNDS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  only  funds  of  the  church,  beside 
that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  which  is  drawn  forth  in  voluntary 
contributions,  are  the  avails  of  the  Book 
Concern  and  the  Charter  Fund.  The  an- 
nual income  of  the  Charter  Fund  is  now 
•1,360,  and  that  of  the  Book  Concern 


varies  from  817,000  to  about  827,000  a 
year.  In  1841-2,  it  amounted  to  827,000, 
which  is  the  largest  sum  ever  realized  in 
any  one  year,  and  in  1842-8,  to  817,000 ; 
and  this  amount  is  equally  divided  among 
thii^y-ibur  annual  conferences,  making 
from  8540  to  8840  to  each  conference ; 
and  this  is  again  divided  among  the  several 
claimants,  amounting,  probably,  to  over 
one  thousand,  giving  from  818  to  828  to 
each  claimant. 

In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the  annual 
conferences,  at  the  centennial  celebration 
of  Methodism,  in  1839,  appropriated  a 
portion  of  what  was  collected,  as  a  Per* 
manent  Fund,  the  avails  of  which  should 
be  given  to  the  superannuated  preachers, 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  preachers. 
The  total  amount  of  this  money  is  not 
exactly  known ;  but,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  interest  on  the  sums  in- 
vested amounts  to  about  81t300. 

The  avails  of  these  funds  are  sacredly 
devoted  for  the  relief  of  the  most  worthy 
objects,  namely,  the  supernumerary  and 
superannuated  preachere,  and  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  men  of  God 
who  have  died  in  the  work. 


BOOK  CONCERN.    - 

At  an  early  period  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
ministry  he  established  a  printing  office, 
under  his  own  control,  and  in  1773  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
periodical  called  the  Arminian  Magazine, 
which  was  filled  with  a  vanety  of  useful 
matter,  on  theological,  scMrafic,  and  bio- 
graphical subjects.  It  has  now  reached 
its  65th  volume,  much  enlarged  from  its 
original  size,  changing  its  name  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine,  containing 
at  the  present  time  upwards  of^  nine  hun- 
dred octavo  pages  in  each  volume.  This 
publication  together  with  a  variety  of  tracts 
and  volumes  on  religious,  scientific,  and 
philosophic  subjects,  have  done  immense 
good  to  the  community  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the 
Wesleyan  Connexion  in  England  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  first  writers  of  the  age, 
such  as  Wesley,  Fletcher,  Clark,  Benson, 
Watson,  and  others,  who  have  done  much 
in  spreading  the  light  of  truth  by  means 
of  the  press. 
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Soon  after  the  organizatioa  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  similar 
establishment  was  commenced  in  this 
country,  the  first  book  beins  published  in 
the  year  1789,  by  the  Rev.  John  Dickens, 
who  was  the  first  book*steward,  and  was 
at  that  time  stationed  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  book  business  was  be- 
gun. Its  commencement  was  very  small, 
for  it  had  no  capital  to  begin  with,  except 
about  six  hundred  dollars,  which  John 
Dickens  lent  to  the  Concern,  to  enable  it 
to  commence  its  benevolent  operations.  It 
has  gone  on  from  that  time,  however, 
gradually  increasing  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  its  publications,  until  it  has  reached 
its  present  enlarged  dimensions.  Its  loca- 
tion id  200  Mulberry  Street,  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  entire  establishment  is  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Conference,  who 
elect  the  agents  and  editors,  and  appoint 
the  Book  Committee,  to  the  general  super- 
vision of  which,  together  with  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, all  its  concerns  are  committed  during 
the  interval  of  the  General  Conference. 
Here  are  published  a  great  variety  of 
books  on  theological,  historical,  scientific, 
and  philosophical  subjects.  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  Commentaries  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  a  Quarterly  Review,  and  a 
Weekly  Religious  Journal,  Sunday  School 
books,  and  tracts,  all  of  which  have  an 
extensive  circulation  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Territories. 

There  is  9\fio  a  branch  establishment  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  all  the  works 
issued  at  New  York  are  sold,  and,  some 
of  them  re-published ;  two  periodicals  are 
issued,  one  monthly,  call^  the  Ladies' 
Repository,  and  the  other  weekly,  called 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal. These  have  a  wide  circulation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  are  doubtless  doing  much  good. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  four  week- 
ly papers :  one  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  one  at 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  one  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  another  at  Pitts  bur «;,  Pa.,  published 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Greneral  Con- 
ference ;  and  two  others,  one  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  the  other  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. ; 
the  former  is  published  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  New   England,   Providence, 


Maine,  and  New  Hampshire  Conferences, 
and  the  latter  on  its  own  responsibility. 
These,  it  is  believed,  are  exerting  a  highly 
favorable  influence  on  the  community,  in 
proportion  to  their  circulation  respectively, 
which,  though  not  as  large  as  the  others, 
is  very  considerable. 

The  primary  object  of  this  book  estab- 
lishment, is  identical  with  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  namely,  to  spread  scriptaral 
holiness  over  the  land,  by  bringing  sinners 
to  the  "  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,"  and  the  building  of  believers  "  up 
in  their  most  holy  faith."  Whatever  pe* 
cuniary  profits  may  arise  from  the  sale 
of  books,  are  devoted  to  the  noblest  of 
purposes,  to  the  support  of  indigent  and 
worn-out  preachers,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the 
itinerant  field  of  labor.  For  this  purpose 
was  it  established,  and  for  this  same  bene* 
volent  purpose  it  is  now  kept  in  operation. 

EDUCATION, 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  of ' 
that  expanded  intellect  by  which  Mr.  John 
Wesley  was  distinguish^,  and  who  owed 
so  much  of  his  celebrity  to  the  education 
which  he  received,  first  from  his  mother, 
and  then  from  the  academy,  and  which 
was  completed  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
would  be  indifierent  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Accordingly  we  find  him,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  ministry,  exerting 
himself  in  establishing  a  school  at  Kings- 
wood,  in  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
combining,  as  far  as  practicable,  piety  and 
knowledge  together.  This,  though  estab- 
lished at  first  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sons  of  itinerant  preachers,  has  received 
youth  from  other  sources,  and  has  gone 
on  prosperously  to  the  present  time;  and 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  England  have 
added  another,  called  Woodhouse  Grove 
School,  which  is  accomplishing  the  same 
benevolent  and  enlightened  object;  and 
finally  they  have  established  a  theological 
institute,  for  the  instruction  of  those  young 
candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry,  who 
are  not  immediately  wanted  in  the  itine« 
rant  ranks. 

At  the  conference  at  which  the  Metho- 
dist societies  in  this  country  were  organized 
into  an  independent  church,  a  plan  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  collie  was  adopted, 
and  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  conference,  it  was  published ;  and 
Dr.  Coke  and  Bishop  Asbury  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  carry  it  into  effect  by 
soliciting  subscriptions,  and  selecting  a  site 
for  the  buildings.  They  finally  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  brick  building,  80  feet  in 
length  and  40  in  width,  in  the  town  of 
Abtngton,  about  25  miles  from  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  a  spot  of  ground  which  gave  a 
delightful  and  commanding  view  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  of  the  country  for 
twenty  miles  around.  The  collie  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on 
the  10th  day  of  December,  1785,  and 
continued  in  successful  operation  until  the 
7th  of  December,  1705,  just  ten  years, 
lacking  three  days,  when  the  whole  was 
consumed  by  fire.  A  second,  which  was 
soon  afler  erected  in  Baltimore,  shared  the 
same  fate. 

These  calamitous  circumstances  attend- 
ing their  first  efforts  to  establish  a  college, 
threw  a  damper  over  the  minds  of  its 
friends,  and  indeed  induced  Bishop  Asbury 
to  think  that  the  Methodists  were  not 
called  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  education. 
The  whole  subject  was  therefore  laid  aside, 
except  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  found 
some  district  schools,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  some  charity  schools,  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  This  general  apathy 
in  the  cause  of  education,  together  with 
the  fact  that  Methodist  ministers  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Christian  ministry  without 
any  specific  literary  qualifications,  induced 
a  belief  in  the  public  mind  generally,  that 
the  Methodists  were  enemies,  or  at  least 
indifferent  to  the  cause  of  education ;  and 
it  must  bo  confessed  that  there  was  too 
much  ground  for  this  belief,  as  many  cer- 
tainly manifested,  if  not  hostility,  yet  a 
great  lukewarmness  upon  this  subject. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with 
all.  Some  of  the  most  pious  and  enlight- 
ened of  the  preachers  and  people  mourned 
over  this  state  of  things,  and  they  at  last 
made  an  eflbrtto  rescue  the  church  from 
this  reproach.  The  first  was  made  in 
1817,  by  some  friends  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, who  commenced  a  literary  institu- 
tion under  the  name  of  the  "  Asbury  Col- 
lege ;^  but  this  soon  went  down,  much  to 
(he  disappointment  and  mortification  of  Us 


friends  and  patrons.  In  1817,  an  academy 
was  established  in  New  Market,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  New  England  Confer* 
ence,  which  succeeded  and  was  finally  re^ 
moved  to  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  it  con* 
tinues  in  successful  operation  to  this  day. 
In  1819,  the  Weslcyan  Seminary  was 
commenced  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  New  York 
Conference,  which  was  finally  remoYed 
to  White  Plains,  and  still  continues  to 
bless  the  rising  generation  with  its  in* 
structions. 

At  the  General  Conference  in  1820,  the 
subject  of  education  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  made  a  spirited  report  in 
favor  of  the  two  academies  already  in 
operation,  and  recommended  that  all  the 
annual  conferences  should  adopt  measures 
for  the  establishment  of  seminaries  within 
their  bounds.  The  adoption  of  this  report 
by  the  General  Conference,  had  a  most 
happy  effect  in  difl^using  the  spirit  of  educa- 
tion throughout  its  bounds.  But  still  there 
were  many  obstacles  to  be  removed,  and 
much  apathy  to  be  overcome,  some  mani- 
festing an  open  hostility  to  the  cause, 
while  others  looked  on  with  cold  indifller- 
ence. 

In  1828,  Augusta  College,  in  Kentucky, 
was  commenced,  and  it  has  gone  forward 
with  various  degrees  of  prosperity  to  this 
day. 

In  1824,  an  academy  was  commenced 
at  Cazenovia,  New  York  State,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Oneida  Conference, 
which  has  prospered  from  that  day  to 
this.  In  1827,  another  was  established 
at  Rcadfield,  Maine,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Maine  Conference,  on  the  manual 
labor  system,  and  it  has  gone  on  success- 
fully to  the  present  time. 

About  the  same  time  an  academy  was 
established  in  the  bounds  of  the  Mississippi 
Conference,  which  has  done  much  to  dif- 
fuse the  spirit  of  education  in  that  region 
of  country. 

The  report  which  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  of  1828,  in  favor  of 
education,  did  much  to  excite  the  frirnds 
of  the  cause  to  persevering  diligence  in 
this  grand  enterprise. 

In  1 881 ,  three  colleges  were  founded, 
namely:  The  Wesleyan  University,  lo- 
cated in  Middletown,  Connecticut;  Ran- 
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dolph  Macon  College,  in  Boydston,  Meek* 
ienburgh county,  Virginia;  and  La  Grange, 
in  North  Alabama.  These  have  all  b^n 
thus  far  carried  forward  with  success, 
though  sometimes  laboring  under  embar* 
rassment  for  lack  of  adequate  endow- 
ments. 

In  1833,  two  other  colleges  were  estab- 
lished, namely:  Dickinson  College,  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  All^heny  College,  in 
Meadviile,  Pa.  They  have  both  continued 
with  various  degrees  of  prosperity,  but 
still  need  more  funds  to  put  them  -upon  a 
permanent  foundation. 

Another  academy  was  established  about 
the  same  time  at  Lima,  Livingston  county, 
N.  Y.,  whk;h  is  still  in  a  prosperous 
state. 

In  1834,  Lebanon  College  was  founded 
at  Lebanon,  Illinois,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Illinois  Conference,  and  it  continues 
to  prosper,  though  somewhat  embarrassed 
for  want  of  more  ample  endowments. 

The  Troy  Conference  Academy,  located 
at  Poultney,  Vermont,  was  commenced 
the  same  year,  and  it  has  been  carried 
forward  with  much  success  to  the  present 
time  though  it  is  oppressed  with  a  heavy 
debt,  which  the  conference  is  exerting 
itself  nobly,  to  liquidate. 

In  1835,  a  Classical  Manual  Labor 
School  was  commenced  in  Covington, 
Georgia,  and  another  for  the  education  of 
females,  both  of  which  are  still  in  suocess- 
ful  operation.  In  1836,  The  Emery  Col- 
lege was  founded.  These  literary  insti- 
tutions are  all  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Georgia  Conference. 

In  1837,  The  Indiana  Asbury  Univer- 
sity was  commenced,  and  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. This  was  undertaken  by  the  Indiana 
Conference. 

The  Amenia  Seminary  was  established 
about  this  time.  It  is  located  in  the  town 
of  Amenia,  Duchess  county,  New  York, 
and  it  has  very  much  prospered  from  that 
day  to  this. 

Two,  namely,  Henry  and  Charles  Col- 

losjes,  were  founded  in  1839,  under  the 

;  patronage  of^  the  Holston  Conference,  and 

thoy  are  still  prosecuting  their  labors  with 

success. 

In  the  same  year,  St.  Charles  College 
was  commenced,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Missouri  Conference,  which  promises 


nAich.  usefulness  in  that  xegk>n  of  ooun- 
try. 

The  Cokesberg  Manual  Labor  School, 
in  the  bounds  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference, was  begun  about  the  same  time* 

Two  academies  were  also  commenced 
in  1839,  one  male,  and  the  other  female, 
in  the  bounds,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  New  Jersey  Conference ;  and  the 
Newbury  Seminary,  and  New  Market 
Seminary,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Conference,  were  begun 
about  the  same  time.  These  are  all  fuU 
filling  the  hopes  of  their  friends.  The 
Newbury  Seminary  has  a  theological  de> 
partment  attached  to  it. 

In  1841,  the  TransylTania  UniYcrsity, 
in  Lexingt<»,  Kentucky,  was  transferred 
to  the  Method  Church,  and  is  now  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

These  make  no  less  than  thirteen  col- 
legiate institutions,  which  are  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  these  a  college  has  been  commenced 
under  favorable  auspices  in  Rutersville,  in 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  which  has  received 
a  large  endowment  in  land  from  the  state, 
and  it  bids  fair  to  be  rendered  a  great 
blessing  to  that  infant  republic. 

There  are  a  number  of  academies  be- 
sides those  above  enumerated,  which  are 
under  Methodist  influence,  and  which  are 
so  far  patronized  by  the  conferences,  with- 
in the  bounds  of  which  they  are  located, 
that  the  conferences  appoint  boards  of 
visiters,  and  recommend  them  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  their  brethren  and  friends. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  made  an 
effort  to  redeem  herself  from  the  reproach 
which  had  been  cast  upon  her,  not  without 
some  show  of  reason,  of  being  indifferent 
to  the  cause  of  education.  And  if  she 
shall  exert  her  energies  to  sustain  those 
institutions  of  learning  which  she  has  so 
nobly  begun,  by  more  ample  endowments, 
she  will  do  her  part  towards  shedding  on 
the  youth  of  our  land  the  blessings  of  sound 
knowledge  a  nd  a  liberal  education.  These, 
combined  with  experimental  and  practical 
piety,  will  tend  to  cement  our  Union  more 
firmly  together,  and  to  raise  us  to  honor 
and  respectability  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 
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BIBLE,  SUNDAY    SCHOOL,  AND    TEM- 
PBRANCE  CAUSES. 

In  these  benevolent  enterprises,  this 
church  has  taken  an  active  part.  She 
has  a  Sunday  School  Union  of  her  own, 
in  which  she  endeavors  to  do  what  she 
may  in  training  up  the  youth  entrusted 
to  her  care  in  the  knowledge  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  in  the  practice  of  piety 
and  virtue.  In  addition  to  Sunday  school 
books  and  tracts,  and  a  Sunday  school 
library,  in  which  are  found  some  of  the 
choicest  books  in  the  English  language  in 
the  various  departments  of  knowledge, 
particularly  adapted  to  youth,  she  prints 
The  Sunday  School  Advocate,  a  semi- 
monthly periodical,  well  calculated  to 
attract  and  instruct  the  youthful  mind, 
and  containing  lessons  suited  to  teachers 
and  superintendents  of  sabbath  schools. 

In  the  great  Bible  cause,  she  unites  her 
energies  with  the  American  Bible  Society, 
many  of  her  ministers  being  agents  of 
this  catholic  and  truly  benevolent  institu- 
tion«  and  they  have  free  access  to  her 
pulpits  for  the  purpose  of  pleading  its 
cause,  and  taking  up  collections  for  its 
support. 

In  the  temperance  reformation,  as  a 
church,  she  stands  foremost  in  the  ranks, 
always  having  made  it  a  term  of  church- 
fellowship  to  abstain  from  "intoxicating 
liquors,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity." 
And  though  this  rule  was  somewhat  re- 
laxed in  its  practical  efiects,  when  the 
temperance  reformation  commenced,  and 
though  she  did  not  immediately  see  the 
necessity  of  uniting  with  the  American 
Temperance  Society  in  all  its  plans  of 
operation:  yet,  no  sooner  did  she  per- 
ceive that  many  of  her  members  were  in- 
dulging in  moderate  drinking,  and  that 
therefore  there  was  a  danger  of  their 
'*  running  into  the  same  excess  of  riot" 
with  those  who  were  gratifying  their  ap- 
petites with  intoxicating  drinks,  than  she 
lidcd  up  her  warning  voice  against  the 
deadly  poison,  and  united  with  all  those 
who  declared  in  favor  of  a  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bever- 
age ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  pernicious 
practice  is  now  nearly  banished  from  the 
church,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that 
soon  it  will  be  so  entirely. 

From  the  facts  contained  in  the  above 


brief  vi^w  of  the  history,  the  doctriiies, 
the  government,  and  the  usages  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  it  will  be 
seen  I  humbly  trust,  that  she  has  con- 
tributed much  towards  the  eonverskm  of 
the  world,  and  that,  if  permitted  to  go  oq 
in  her  career  of  usefulness  to  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  men,  her  ministers  and 
members  shall  not  be  wanting,  in  that 
day  when  God  shall  '*  come  to  make  up 
his  jewels,"  in  some  share  of  that  glory 
which  shall  be  given  to  those  "  who  turn 
many  to  righteousness." 

STATIsnca 

The  following  table  will  show  the  in- 
crease or  decrease,  from  year  to  year,  of 
ministers  and  members,  since  the  first 
conference  held  in  America,  in  the  year 
1773.  The  number  of  travelling  preach- 
ers includes  the  superannuated  as  well  am 
efl^ctive. 


Tmt, 

NanberoT 

Mdinlwra. 

laen^m. 

DeeiMM. 

1773 

10 

iieo 

1774 

17 

9073 

913 

1774 

19 

3148 

107S 

177« 

94 

4991 

1773 

1777 

as 

8988 

9047 

1778 

-98 

800S 

873 

177* 

49 

8577 

9489 

1780 

49 

6904 

73 

1781 

54 

10539 

908S 

1788 

59 

11785 

1918 

1781 

83 

13740 

loss 

1784 

83 

14988 

1948 

178S 

104 

18000 

3019 

Afler  this  year  the  white  and  colored 
members  were  returned  in  separate  col- 
umns, and  then  the  whole  were  added 
together,  to  make  the  sum  total,  which 
method  will  be  followed  hereafler. 


Yetf. 

PrMck. 

WhhM. 

Color. 

ToUl 

1786 

117 

18791 

1800 

90681 

9681 

1787 

133 

91049 

3803 

99849 

5161 

1788 

106 

30809 

6S45 

37354 

11519 

1789 

196 

'  39019 

8943 

43989 

5008 

1790 

997 

49949 

nwi 

57631 

14309 

1791 

990 

90985 

19884 

63069 

5638 

1799 

906 

59100 

13871 

69980 

9711 

1703 

980 

S14I6 

18897 

ts& 

1668 

1794 

301 

59794 

13B14 

1799 

313 

4^191 

19170 

60991 

1790 

993 

45384 

11880 

96664 

1797 

988 

46445 

19918 

98863 

1999 

1798 

987 

47867 

19308 

60160 

1506 

1790 

979 

49115 

19836 

61391 

1188 

1880 

907 

51449 

13458 

64804 

3sa 

1881 

387 

57188 

18888 

79874 

7888 

1035 
6817 
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Y6ar. 

PlMCh. 

er«. 

WhitM. 

Oolor. 

Total 

la. 
ereue. 

ld» 

358 

68075 

186W 

8(r734 

13860 

1803 

383 

81617 

93453 

104070 

17336 

18fM 

400 

80609 

93531 

113134 

9064 

18115 

433 

(«5dS0 

94316 

119045 

6611 

180tf 

453 

103313 

97957 

130570  10695 

1807 

510 

114797 

99063 

144590 

14090 

1808 

540 

131687 

30306 

151995 

7405 

1800 

507 

131154 

31884 

103038 

11043 

1810 

630 

130836 

34794 

174560 

iisn 

1811 

668 

148835 

35739 

184567 

10007 

1819 

678 

156853 

38S05 

195357 

10790 

1813 

100. 

171448 

49850 

914307 

188S0 

1814 

687 

108008 

49431 

911199 

1178 

1815 

704 

167978 

43187 

911165 

36 

1816 

605 

171831 

43304 

914935 

3070 

1817 

716 

181449 

43411 

934858 

10518 

1818 

748 

190477 

39150 

939037 

4774 

1819 

819 

901790 

19174 

940994 

11997 

lifiO 

806 

919339 

40558 

950890 

18066 

1831 

977 

930087 

49059 

981146 

91956 

im 

1106 

9a»45 

44377 

997039 

15876 

isa 

1936 

967618 

44993 

319540 

15518 

1824 

1379 

980437 

48096 

398393 

15083 

18iS 

1314 

«M6S8 

49537 

348195 

19679 

1835 

1406 

300550 

51334 

300884 

19680 

1837 

1576 

397939 

54065 

381997 

91113 

1828 

1649 

39^533 

5U394* 

418097 

30030 

18J9 

1817 

389679 

65064 

447743 

30816 

1830 

1900 

408S6I 

73509 

476153 

98410 

1831 

9010 

437094 

76000 

513114 

30061 

ISW 

9»> 

479364 

76999 

548503 

35470 

um 

8400 

519196 

80540 

509736 

51143 

1834 

9lfiS 

553134 

8565U 

638784 

39048 

1835 

3758 

566057 

85571 

658598 

13744 

1836 

2030 

5<m974 

85371 

650845 

9983 

number  of  local  preachers  were  returned 
in  the  minutes  of  the  conferences,  and  they 
are  accordingly  set  down  in  a  separate  co- 
lumn in  the  years  which  follow : 


y«j. 

Tn. 

chon 

uaJU  OUH777 
ri8l^3  746443 
7]44  SOMiS 

7730  toiTaa 

Qd- 

'^^^  ]™. 

D«*i. 

1S37 
1638 

1H41 

3147 
4(W4 

79*7* 
S1337 
U0I03 

1[U^76 

ui7aa 

649609 

7404» 
7G5445 

1.066305 

4tt747 

54gs«; 

lS4«iii4 

1441 

This  year  and  the  subsequent  years  the 


*  Tho  number  of  ChrittUn  Induuia  are  included  in  this 
and  the  eobeeqaent  numlMr  of  colored  nemben. 


Add  to  these  the  travelling  preachers 
(4266),  which  are  not  included  in  the 
above  enumeration,  and  the  grand  total  is 
1,072811. 

The  above  fkcts  are  taken  from  Wes- 
ley^s  Work's,  7  vols.  8vo. ;  More's  l^ 
of  Wesley,  1  vol.  8vo. ;  History  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  4  vols.  12nio.; 
Asbury's  Journal,  3  vol.  8vo. ;  Minutes  of 
Conferences,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Methodist  Dis- 
cipline, 1  vol.  24mo. ;  and  Original  Church 
of  Christ,  1  vol.  12mo. 
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THE   METHODIST  PROTESTANT   CHURCH. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  R.  WILLIAMS,  OF  BALTIMORE. 

AUTHOR  OF  THI  BUTOftT  OF  TBI  MBTB0DI8T  rftOTttTAXT  CBXTmCH. 


The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  com- 
prises all  the  associated  Methodist  churches 
in  these  United  States,  and  numbers,  at 
the  present  time,  November,  1848,  sixty 
thousand  communicants,  thirteen  hundred 
ministers  and  preachers,  twenty-two  an- 
nual conference  districts,  and  possesses 
upwards  of  a  half  million  of  church  pro- 
perty, acquired  since  her  organization. 

Her  first  General  Convention,  at  which 
the  church  was  regularly  organized,  was 
held  in  1830,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
Slate  of  Maryland.  There  were  in  atten- 
dance at  the  convention  eighty -three  min- 
isterial, and lay  representatives,  from 

the  following  states  :  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  repre- 
sented about  five  thousand  members  of  the 
respective  associated  Methodist  churches, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on 
account  of  her  government  and  hostility 
to  a  lay  representation ;  she  not  only  hav- 
ing withheld  representation  from  the  peo- 
ple, but  actually  denied  that  they  have 
any  right  to  representation.  Moreover 
she  had  claimed  fq|*  her  itinerant  ministry, 
exclusively,  cu  (f  divine  rights  and  with- 
out any  authoritative  control  from  the 
church,  not  merely  the  administration,  but 
the  sole  right  of  expounding  and  main- 
taining, 1.  Gospel  doctrines^  that  is,  a 
right  to  preach,  and  teach  whatever  they 
may  please  to  admit  into  their  creed  as 


gospel  doctrines.  2.  Ordinances^  that  is, 
to  set  up  whatever  worship,  sacraments, 
and  services,  they  may  deem  conformable 
to  the  gospel ;  and  8.  Moral  discipline^ 
that  is,  to  admit  and  expel,  censure  and 
suspend,  whomsoever  they  please  in  the 
church  of  God,  and  for  whatever  causes 
to  them  shall  seem  meet.  These  unwar- 
rantable claims  were  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  expulsion  of  nearly  eighty 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  who  advocated  a  change  in 
the  church  government,  and  opposed  the 
Popish  claims  of  the  itinerant  ministers 
and  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  above  cited  claims  and  expulsions 
produced  numerous  secessions  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  several  annual  conferences,  of 
associated  churches.  These,  respectively, 
elected  their  representatives,  who  assem- 
bled as  above  stated  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, and  framed  a  constitution  and  disci- 
pline for  the  government  of  the  entire  as- 
sociation. The  basis  on  which  the  govern- 
ment is  founded,  embraces  two  very  im- 
portant particulars:  First — ^**The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Hbad  of  the 
Church,  and  the  word  of  God  is  the  suflfi- 
cient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  godliness."  Secondly — **  A 
written  constitution  establishing  the  form 
of  government,  and  securing  to  the  min- 
isters and  members  of  the  church,  their 
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rights  and  privileges,  on  an  equitable  plan 
of  representation,  w  essential  to,  and  the 
best  safeguaid  of  Christian  liberty.'' 

The  constitution  is  preceded  by  a  set  of 
elementary  principles,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  a  bill  of  rights.  These  bind  the  church 
to  the  laws  of  Christ ;  secure  the  rights  of 
private  judgment  and  the  expression  of 
opinion ;  protect  church  membership ;  de* 
clare  the  principles  on  which  church  trials 
shall  be  conducted,  and  guard  against  un- 
righteous excommunications;  point  out 
the  residence  of  legitimate  authority  to 
make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations, 
for  the  proper  and  wholesome  government 
of  the  church.  The  constitution  recog- 
nises the  rights  and  secures  the  interests 
of  both,  ministers  and  laymen,  and  grants 
an  equal  representation  to  both.  By  this 
provision,  made  permanent  .und^r  consti- 
tutional law,  the  entire  association  is  fairly 
represented  in  the  Greneral  Conference, 
which  is  the  legislative  department  of  the 
church.  The  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  departments  are  kept  distinct,  and 
in  each  and  all  of  them,  the  laity  have 
their  due  weight,  and  equal  power  with 
the  ministers.  The  government  is,  there- 
fore, representative,  and  admirably  bal- 
anced in  all  its  parts. 

The  General  Conference  is  assembled 
every  fourth  year,  and  consists  of  an  equal 
number  of  ministers  and  layixien.  The 
ratio^of  representation  from  each  annual 
conference  district,  is,  one  minister  and 
one  layman  for  every  thousand  persons  in 
full  membership.  This  body,  when  assem- 
bled, possesses  power,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  whole 
church,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  laws  of  Christ ;  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation and  duties  of  the  itinerant  min- 
isters and  preachers,  and  the  allowance  of 
their  wives,  widows,  and  children;  and 
also  the  compensation  and  duties  of  the 
book  agent,  editor,  &c.,  and  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  raising  funds,  and  to 
define  and  regulate  the  boundaries  of  the 
respective  annual  conference  districts. 

The  respective  annual  conferences  as- 
semble annually,  and  are  composed  of  all 
the  ordained  itinerant  ministers ;  that  is, 
jj  all  ministers  properly  under  the  stationing 
authority  of  the  conference  t  and  of  one 


delegate  from  each  circuit  and  station, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  district,  for  each 
of  its  itinerant  ministers.  The  annual 
conferences  respectively  are  invested  with 
power  to  elect  a  president  annually — to 
examine  into  the  official  conduct  of  all 
their  members — to  receive  by  vote  such 
ministers  and  preachers  into  the  confer- 
ence as  come  properly  recommended  by 
the  quarterly  conference  of  their  circuit  or 
station — to  elect  to  orders  those  who  are 
eligible  and  competent  to  the  pastoral 
office — to  hear  and  decide  on  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  committees  appointed  to 
try  ministera — to  define  and  regulate  the 
boundaries  of  circuits  and  stations — to 
station  the  ministera,  preachers,  and  mis- 
sionaries—to make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  itinerant  ministers  and 
preachers  and  their  families.  The  annual 
conferences,  respectively,  have  authority 
to  perform  the  following  additional  duties : 
1st.  To  make  such  special  rules  and  rega- 
lations  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  district 
may  require ;  provided,  however,  that  do 
rule  be  made  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
tution— the  General  Conference  to  have 
power  to  annul  any  such  rule.  2d.  To 
prescribe  and  regulate  the  mode  of  station- 
ing the  ministers  and  preachers  within  the 
district ;  provided  always,  that  they  grant 
to  each  minister  or  preacher  stationed,  an 
appeal,  during  the  sitting  of  the  confer- 
ence. And  no  minister  or  preacher  to  be 
stationed  longer  than  three  years,  succes- 
sively, in  the  same  circuit,  and  two  years, 
successively,  in  the  same  station.  3d. 
Each  annual  conference  is  clothed  with 
power  to  make  its  own  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  and  government 
of  colored  members  within  its  district; 
and  to  make  for  them  such  terms  of  suf- 
frage as  the  conferences  may  respectively 
deem  proper.  Ekich  annual  conference  is 
required  to  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  to  send  a  copy  to  the  General 
Conference. 

The  quarterly  conferences  are  the  im- 
mediate official  meetings  of  the  circuits 
and  stations,  and  assemble  quarterly,  for 
the  purposes  of  examining  the  official 
charter  of  all  the  members,  consisting  of 
the  trustees,  ministers,  preachers,  exhort- 
ers,  leaders  and  stewards  of  the  circuit  or 
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station ;  to  grant  to  persons  properly  quali- 
fied, and  recommended  by  the  class  of 
which'  he  is  a  member,  license  to  exhort 
or  preach ;  to  recommend  ministers  and 
preachers  to  the  annual  conference  to 
travel,  and  for  ordination ;  and  to  hear 
and  decide  on  appeals  made  by  laymen 
from  the  decision  of  committees  on 
trial. 

The  leaders'  meeting  is  peculiar  to  sta- 
tions, and  is  composed  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  station,  the  stewards  and  the 
leaders.  The  superintendent  is  the  minis- 
ter who  has  the  charge  of  the  station. 
The  stewards  are  appointed  by  the  male 
members  of  the  station  to  receive  and  dis- 
burse the  collections  made  in  the  classes 
and  the  church.  The  leaders  are  elected 
by  their  respective  classes  and  represent 
them  in  the  leaders'  meeting.  This  meet- 
ing is  the  organ  of  reception  of  members 
into  the  church,  and  the  dispenser  of  re- 
lief to  the  poor  through  the  hands  of  the 
stewards.  In  tlie  circuits,  persons  are 
received  into  full  membership  by  vote  of 
the  society.  Class  leaders,  stewards,  trus- 
tees, exhorters,  and  private  members, 
when  charged  with  immorality  or  neglect 
of  Christian  duty,  are  duly  notified  by  the 
superintendent,  sufficient  time  being  al- 
lowed to  make  preparation  •  for  their  de- 
fence, and  the  right  of  challenge  is  granted 
to  extend  to  any  number  of  the  committee 
not  exceeding  the  whole  number  originally 
appointed.  The  committee  of  trial  is  ap- 
pointed in  the  following  manner.  The 
superintendent  nominates  two  persons  in 
ful,  membership  and  good  standing,  over 


the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  clais» 
of  w^ch  the  accused  is  a  member,  nomi- 
nates two  more  male  members  in  like 
standing,  those  four  persons  select  a  fifth, 
and  the  five  persons  thus  chosen,  consti- 
tute a  competent  court  of  trial. 

The  above  particulars  constitute  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  system  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church.  She  has 
progressed  with  an  even  steady  pace, 
maintained  peace  in  all  her  borders,  and 
has  contributed  her  share  of  usefulness 
towards  the  general  good.  As  a  seceding 
church  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  she 
entertains  no  unfriendly  feelings  to  that 
denomination  of  Christians.  The  doc- 
trines taught  by  both  churches,  the  means 
of  grace  and  mode  of  worship  being  simi- 
lar, the  only  diflerence  lies  in  govern- 
ment: the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
rejecting  lay  representation  and  adopting 
an  unlimited  episcopacy;  while  the  Me- 
thodist Protestant  Church  admits  lay  re- 
presentation and  a  parity  in  the  ministry. 
These  points  of  diflference,  though  very 
great,  are  deemed  not  sufficient  to  justify 
an  alienation  of  Christian  affection ;  there- 
fore, the  two  churches  are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  are  both  laboring  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
among  men,  and  are  to  be  viewed  as  two 
branches  of  the  great  Methodist  family  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country. 

For  further  particulars,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Discipline,  to  Williams's 
History  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  to  Samuel  K.  Jennings* 
"  Exposition." 
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BY  REV.  WESLEY  BAILEY,  UTICA,  NEW  YORK, 


Thb  writer,  in  the  fbllowing  article,  can 
give  but  an  outline,  a  brief  and  hasty 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  body  of 
Christians  with  which  he  stands  connected, 
viz.:  The  Reformed  Methodists.  Want 
of  time  and  documentary  fiicts  prevent,  at 
this  time,  his  laying  before  the  public  as 
extended  and  correct  a  view  of  this  branch 
of  the  Methodist  family,  as  he  could  wish 
for  the  excellent  forthcoming  "  history  of 
of  the  whole  Church." 

The  Reformed  Methodists  took  their 
origin  from  a  feeble  secession  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  towns 
of  Whitingham  and  Readsborough,  Ver- 
mont, January  1 6th',  1814.  We  say  JeehU 
secession,  because  their  entire  number  did 
not  exceed  fourteen  persons,  and  these  in 
no  way  distinguished  for  talent  or  learn- 
ing; but  were  plain,  unassuming  me- 
chanics and  farmers,  none  of  whom  held 
any  higher  relation  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  than  that  of  local  preachers 
and  exhorters. 

We  trust  the  first  Reformed  Methodists 
entered  upon  the  work  of  reform  with 
lowliness  of  mind,  and  not  through  strife 
and  vain-glory.  They  felt  straitened  in 
their  religious  rights  and  privileges  un- 
der the  Episcopal  mode  of  church  govern- 
ment. The  gospel  precept  is :  to  **  Es- 
teem each  other  better  than  ourselves;" 
but  they  feared  that  this  precept  of  humil- 
ity, under  the  practice  of  the  Episcopal 
mode  of  church  government,  had  been  lost 
sight  of,  and  that  this  anti-democratic  form 
of  church  organization  tended  to  beget  its 


own  likeness  on  the  hearts  of  the  itinerant 
superintendents.  And  in  order  to  regain, 
and,  if  possible  give  a  more  abiding  ^ect 
to  the  true  and  free  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
which,  in  their  belief,  had  been  departed 
from  in  practice ;  to  remove  every  inward 
and  outward  obstruction,  and  in  hope  of 
establishing  rules  of  discipline  and  self- 
government  more  in  conformity  with  the 
simple  principles  and  primitive  method 
prescribed  in  the  gospel :  they  felt  them- 
selves impelled  by  their  conscientious 
scruples  "  to  come  out  from  creature 
bondage  into  the  greater  freedom  of  divine 
example."  To  evince  to  those  with  whom 
they  had  been  on  terms  of  fellowship  that 
their  motives  were  such  as  brethren  and 
Christians  should  be  governed  by  under 
these  circumstances,  they  issued  their 
manifesto  of  grievances,  which,  if  not  re- 
moved, presented  no  other  alternative  than 
that  of  separation.  Failing  in  the  hoped- 
for  object,  they  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1814,  met  inbonvention  at  Readsborough ; 
Elijah  Bailey  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
E±ra  Amadon,  chosen  secretary. 

At  this  convention  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  church  under  the  above  name, 
and  appointed  a  conference  to  be  held  on 
the  following  5th  of  February,  at  which 
they  adopted  articles  of  religion  and  rules 
of  church  government.  At  this  confer- 
ence their  number  was  somewhat  increas- 
ed. Wm.  Lake,  a  local  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  united  with 
them  at  this  time ;  of  him  wc  shall  speak 
in  another  place.     Whether  the  govern- 
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meat  of  an  Episcopacy  had  obtaiDed  or 
was  verging  to  the  state  and  pageantry  of 
ambassadors  of  pomp,  instead  of  being 
ambassadors  of  bonds,  or  not;  whether 
ministerial  oppression  and  selfish  afiections 
were  wasting  the  new  covenant  blessings, 
and  all  the  gentle  and  unassuming  influ- 
ences of  brotherly  and  loving  kindness, 
one  toward  another,  in  godly  fear — it  is 
sufficient  that  they  feared  and  believed  it 
With  **  fear  and  trembling"  they  entered 
upon  the  course  they  had  chosen,  in  the 
hope  that  equality  and  union  with  each 
other,  would  bring  the  connexion  into 
nearer  and  fuller  union  with  Christ,  the 
HeadoftheCh^h. 

The  ReformcaMethodists  hold  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  On  the  Trinity  and  the 
Sonship  of  Christ,  they  are  with  John 
Wesley,  Fletcher,  Benson,  and  Watson, 
and  opposed  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke.  Their  articles  of  religion  are  few 
in  number,  embracing  those  points  only 
peculiar  to  Methodism.  Their  system  of 
church  government  is  essentially  Congre* 
gational  in  its  character,  all  power  being 
in  the  primary  bodies,  the  churches,  and 
delegated  from  time  to  time  with  a  rigid 
accountability  to  the  bodies  by  whom  it  is 
conferred. 

.  The  only  point  of  religious  faith  which 
has  distinguished  the  Reformed  Methodists, 
from  other  branches  of  the  same  family, 
is  perhaps,  the  extent  which  some  of  our 
leading  men  have  given  to  faith  and  its 
operations.  They  have  held  and  taught 
that  the  same  faith  now,  would  produce 
the  same  cflects  it  did  in  primitive  times. 
That  the  lapse  of  ages  cannot  render  void 
the  promises  of  God,  or  a  living  faith  in 
Christ  |>owcrlcss,  whether  iuch  faith  be 
exerted  with  respect  to  the  temporal  or 
spiritual  wants  of^  man.  And  while  some 
of  the  more  "  orthodox"  have  regarded  the 
"  Reformers  as  fanatics,"  on  this  point, 
they  (the  Reformers)  have  considered  the 
charge  as  having  its  origin  in  their  own 
infidelity  and  unbelief.  They  have  be- 
lieved  that  the  church  has  apostatized  ; 
that  as  all  blessings  given  in  answer  to 
prayer  are  suspended  upon  the  condition 
of  faith,  that  thorofore  faith  is  the  restoring 
principle.  Thoy  dare  not  limit  faith,  ex- 
cept by  a  "  thus  saith  the  Lord."     They 


have  not  been  enabled  to  see  from  the  re-> 
cords  of  truth  any  limitations  interposed 
since  apostolical  times,  and  hence  they 
conclude  that  we  may  now,  in  this  age, 
pray  for  the  removal  of  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  diseases;  and  that ''  according 
to  their  faith  it  will  be  done  unto  them.*' 

It  is  not  our  object  to  discuss  this  point, 
but  it  is  proper  that  we  should  notice  it  as 
a  characteristic  of  the  Reformed  Metho- 
dists, a  point  for  which  they  have  sufiered 
reproach  ;  but  how  justly  we  leave  others 
to  judge.  In  leaving  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  they  aimed  at  a  reform  ex- 
tending farther  and  deeper  than  the  exter- 
nal organization  of  the  church — to  a  re- 
form that  should  infuse  new  vitality  and 
living  faith  into  the  body.  That  Grod  has 
heard  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  raised  up 
the  sick  among  them  in  numerous  in- 
stances, is  what  they  most  firmly  believe, 
and  is  to  them  a  subject  of  devout  thanks- 
giving to  his  blessed  name.  That  those 
holding  and  preaching  this  doctrine  should 
be  liable  to  extravagances  is  quite  obvious ; 
and  we  frankly  confess,  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  truth  may  have  been  blamed 
by  the  unskillfulness  with  which  some  of 
the  Reformed  Methodists  have  treated  this 
subject.  But  we  believe  that  unbelief  has 
been  the  damning  sin  of  the  church,  and 
that  it  is  far  better  to  believe  too  much 
than  too  little ;  better  to  become  a  "fa- 
natic^'  in  faith  and  love,  than  be  the  heart- 
less worshipper  of  a  God,  as  ruthless  as 
the  rocks,  and  as  merciless  as  the  waves 
— a  God  who  has  tied  himself  up  by  phy- 
sical laws,  which  govern  hira  as  arbitrarily 
as  they  do  the  universe  of  matter.  So 
much  for  the  "  fanaticism "  of  the  Re- 
formed Methodists.  Let  it  be  placed  upon 
the  record  of  time — let  it  be  placed  upon 
the  records  of  eternity,  as  a  point  in  their 
faith,  a  trait  in  their  religious  sentiments. 

If  the  Reformed  Methodists  have  stead- 
fastly insisted  upon  any  one  point  in  the 
gospel  more  than  another,  it  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  attainableness  of  entire  sancti- 
fication  in  this  life,  through  faith  in  the 
all-atoning  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Indeed, 
they  have  regarded  the  disbelief  of  this 
great  truth,  and  the  consequent  neglect  to 
seek  for  the  blessings,  as  the  primary 
cause  of  the  disbelief  of  the  sentiment 
above     noticed,  —  sanctification,     which 
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cleansing  the  heart  from  all  sin,  and 
bringing  the  whole  soul  into  communing 
with  him,  naturally  begets  faith  in  God, 
as  a  living  God  ;  and  the  clear  and  abi* 
ding  conviction  that  God  is  faithful  to  one 
promise,  naturally  leads  to  confidence  in 
all  his  promises. 

Tlve  Conditions  of  Fdhwskip  and 
Membership. — The  Reformed  Methodists 
hold  these  as  the  same,  or  make  them  run 
parallel  in  admitting  members  to  their  so- 
cieties. The  "irists  of  righteousness 
witnessed  by  taking  up  the  cross  and  fol- 
lowing Christ,*'  says  (he  Discipline,  "  shall 
be  the  only  test  of  Christian  fellowship.'' 
All  who  "  walk  according  to  this  rule," 
are,  on  application,  received  into  the 
church  ;  its  ministers  are  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  their  articles  of  religion,  but  per- 
sons are  received  to  membership  on  the 
simple  test  of  their  experience,  without 
requiring  an  assent  to  all  the  doctrines  of 
the  Discipline.  The  Church  of  Christ  is 
a  spiritual  body.  They  are  made  one, 
brought  into  spiritual  sympathy,  not  by 
the  letter  of  a  creed,  or  by  the  subscribing 
to  certain  doctrines,  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Hence  the  Reformed  Methodists 
hold  that  a  union  of  spirit  should  be  made 
indispensable  to  a  union  of  Christians  in 
visible  church  bonds;  and  when  that  union 
is  broken,  the  spirit  of  love  departed,  then 
there  should  be  a  dissolution  of  the  con- 
nexion. Consequently,  the  Reformed  Me- 
thodists hold  that  the  door  out  of  the 
Church  should  be  the  same  as  into  it — 
that  ns  evidence  of  sins  forgiven  and  heart 
renewed,  is  the  only  condition  of  admis- 
sion to  the  church,  so  the  want  of  these 
continued  fruits  is  regarded  as  sudicient 
occasion  for  expulsion.  They  believe  this 
term  of  church  membership  is  the  only 
one  on  which  a  living  spiritual  church  can 
be  maintained.  Their  views  of  Christian 
fellowship  are  equally  liberal  with  respect 
to  other  Churches.  They  hold  that  all  of 
the  children  of  God  have  a  right  to  all  the 
ordinances  of  God's  house  in  all  places  of 
his  people — and  that  no  rite  dependent  on 
human  sanction,  can  lawfully  bar  a  Chris- 
tian from  the  table  of  the  L#ord.  Baptism 
is  administered  to  all,  according  to  their 
coniciences,  and  enforced  upon  none,  and 
in  lis  case  made  a  test  of  church -fellow- 
ship. 


POLITY  OF  THE  REFORMED  METHO- 
DI8T  CHURCH. 

That  the  polity  of  the  Reformed  Me- 
thodist Church  may  be  the  better  under- 
stood, we  shall  examine  it  under  three  dif- 
ferent heads. 

1.  TJie  Church. — ^The  local  churches 
are  regarded  as  the  origin  of  power.  Ail 
officers  in  the  church  must  derive  their 
authority  fVom  the  people,  either  by  a  di- 
rect election  or  by  their  delegates  chosen 
for  the  expressed  purpose.  A  number  of 
believers  may  ordain  for  themselves  elders 
or  bishops,  and  do  all  things  necessary  to 
constitute  themselves  a  church  of  Christ 
Acting  upon  this  principle  in  the  infancy 
of  their  organization,  the  Reformed  Me- 
thodist connexion  set  apart  a  few  of  their 
number  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  a  committee,  to  the  office  of 
elder.  They  hold  this  as  a  right  which  a 
local  church  may,  in  cases  of  necessity, 
exercise — but  still  as  a  prudential  regula- 
tion, have  placed  the  ordination  of  elders 
in  the  hands  of  the  annual  conferences. 
Churches  are  divided  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers,  with  a  leader  for 
each  class,  chosen  by  themselves.  The 
churches  have  the  right  of  selecting  their 
own  ministers,  the  ministers  the  right  of 
selecting  their  own  fields  of  labor,  without 
the  interference  of  a  higher  foreign  or  cen- 
tral power,  and  this  with  respect  to  length 
of  time  and  salary. 

T9ie  Annual  (Conferences. — An  annual 
conference  is  composed  of  delegates  from 
all  the  churches  in  a  given  district,  the 
number  of  delegates  from  each  church  or 
circuit  being  proportioned  to  their  num- 
bers. Ministers  may  be  chosen  delegates, 
but  are  not  d||egates  by  virtue  of  their 
office.  The  o^ect  of  the  annual  confer- 
ence is  to  trayact  business  which  equally 
interests  all  tne  local,  primary  bodies — 
such  as  the  examination  of  preachers  as 
to  their  moral  character,  gifls  and  useful- 
ness, the  ordination  of  elders,  the  provision 
of  ways  and  means  for  missionary  opera- 
tions, the  support  of  feeble  and  destitute 
churches,  and  general  objects  of  common 
interest.  These  conferences  are  held  an- 
nually, and  ordinarily  hold  their  session 
three  or  four  days.  The  annual  confer- 
ence has  power  to  withdraw  fellowship 
from  a  disorderly  church,  but  no  power  to 
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interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
church,  except  for  unchristian  conduct. 
At  the  annual  conference  circuits  are 
sometimes  formed,  and  preachers  engaged 
to  supply  them ;  but  conference  has  no 
power  to  station  a  preacher  contrary  to 
his  own,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
Ordination  is  performed  by  a  committee 
of  elden. chosen  by  the  annual  conference, 
the  candidates  for  orders  first  being  elected 
to  orders  by  the  annual  conference. 

Ttie  General  Corifrrence. — The  Gene- 
ral Conference  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  annual  conferences,  the  number 
of  delegates  from  the  annual  conferences 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers 
of  their  church  members.  The  Greneral 
Conference  has  power  to  revise  the  Disci- 
pline under  certain  limitations.  It  can 
pass  no  rule  giving  to  preachers  power 
over  the  people,  except  such  as  belongs  to 
them  as  ministers  of  the  word.  The  alter- 
ations in  Discipline  must,  before  they  go 
into  effect,  first  be  recommended  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  annual  conferences,  or  after 
the  General  Conference  has  passed  upon 
them,  receive  their  ratification.  General 
Conferences  are  held  at  the  call  of  annual 
conferences,  not  periodically,  and  the  dele- 
gates to  them  are  chosen  at  the  session  of 
the  annual  conferences  next  preceding  the 
General  Conference. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  articles  of 
religion  and  church  polity  of  the  Reformed 
Methodist  Church.  We  pass  next  to  a 
brief  notice  of  their  progress.  And  here 
we  would  premise,  that  a  cause  however 
good,  and  principles  however  wisely 
adapted  to  an  end,  cannot  progress  with- 
out an  appropriate  instrumentality.  The 
first  Reformed  Methodists 4|||fl  not  money, 
and  as  for  talent,  however  good  it  might 
have  been  in  its  uncultivajpid  state,  they 
had  not  the  refinements  of  the  schools  of 
learning  or  divinity  with  which  to  com- 
mand attention.  They  were  poor  men, 
men  with  families  dependent  upon  their 
own  hands  for  bread,  living  among  the 
peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains.  However, 
some  of  them  by  application  have  become 
able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament. 
Of  the  original  numl)er  of  the  secedcrs, 
four  have  been  regarded  as  leading  men 
in  the  denomination,  and  have  contributed 
much  by  their  devotion  and  self-denial  to 


raise  up  and  perpetuate  this  body  of  re- 
formers. 

Elijah  Bailey,  father  of  the  writer,  was 
a  native  of  the  town  of  Douglas,  Mass., 
but  immediately  after  his  matrimonial  al- 
liance with  Miss  Lydia  Smith,  removed 
to  the  town  of  Readsborough,  Vt.;   this 
mountainous  region  being  the  Elysium  of  j 
the  «*  Far  West,"  to  the  people  of  Massa-  i 
chusetts.      He  was  accompanied    by   his  i 
brother,  James  Bailey,  and  Ezra  Amadon, 
his  brother-in-law,  bolli  of  whom  in  course 
of  time  became  useful  preachers  of  the 
Reformed  Methodist  Church. 

Elijah  Bailey  was  a  young  man  of  so- 
ber habits,  of  a  contemplative  turn  of 
mind,  but  indebted  to  a  few  weeks  in  the 
common  school  of  his  times  for  his  edu- 
cation ;  to  which  should  be  added  the  in- 
structions received  from  his  grandfather 
Phillips,  a  man  of  great  soundness  of 
moral  principle  and  variety  and  richness 
of  maxims  of  law  and  morality,  with 
whom  Mr.  Bailey  passed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  juvenile  years.  Being  bred. a  | 
Congregationalist,  he  knew  not  the  power 
of  godliness,  though  a  strict  observer  of 
its  form,  until  the  Methodist  preachers 
came  into  Vermont.  He  was  among  the 
first  fniits  of  their  labors ;  was  awakened, 
convicted,  and  received  into  their  society, 
and  continued  an  acceptable  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  up  to  the 
year  1814.  In  this  wilderness  country 
he  became  the  father  of  eleven  children, 
whom  he  reared  by  the  sweat  of  his  own 
brow,  from  the  products  of  a  small  Green 
Mountain  farm,  and  the  trndo  of  a  cooper. 
He  was  a  staunch  Jeffersnnian  in  (Ktlitics, 
was  for  sixteen  years  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  town  of  Readsborough,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  assem- 
bly from  that  town.  In  the  legislature 
of  that  state  those  lessons  of  democracy, 
early  inculcated,  wore  more  clearly  ex- 
plained and  more  firmly  fixed ;  and  it  js 
to  this  course  of  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing that  he  was  aOorwards  led  to  question 
the  justice  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  form 
of  church  government,  and  ably  to  defend 
religious  democracy,  not  only  fVom  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  and  the  precepts 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  from  t^jft  in- 
alienable rights  of  man.  Up  to  the*me 
of  the  secession  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
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copal  Church,  he  was  but  a  local  preacher, 
and  was  severely  opposed  by  his  family 
coiinoxions  lor  attempting  to  exercise  the 
ministry  of  the  word  without  a  regular 
course  of  literary  and  theological  training. 
Hut  immediately  al^er  the  organization  of 
thv.  Reformed  Methodist  Church  he  was 
ordained  elder,  an  office  which  he  has 
continued  to  fill,  up  to  the  present  time ; 
travelling  extensively,  exposing  himself  to 
the  inclemency  of  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  that,  too,  wiffi  no  other  pecuniary 
compensation  than  such  as  friends  from 
time  to  time  might  contribute.  To  his 
self-denying  labors,  labors  unrequited  ex- 
cept with  spiritual  blessings  upon  his  own 
soul,  is  the  cause  of  Reformed  Methodism 
indebted,  as  much,  if  not  more  than  to 
any  other  one.  Although  past  forty-five 
years  of  age  before  he  entered  upon  an 
itinerant  life,  few  men  have  travelled  more 
extensively  in  preaching  the  gospel,  in  the 
regions  between  Cape  Cod  on  the  east, 
Ohio  on  the  west,  Canada  on  the  north, 
and  Pennsylvania  on  the  south. 

James  Bailey,  brother  of  Elijah,  has 
likewise  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  progress  of  this  branch  of  Methodists, 
in  preaching  talent,  though  inferior  to 
Klijah  Bailey,  and  not  so  well  versed  in 
the  conference  business  and  the  exposition 
of  intricate  questions,  he  is  a  sound  divine, 
and  will  doubtless  have  many  souls  as 
seals  of  his  ministry  in  the  great  day  of 
ficcoimts.  He  is  a  man  of  indomitable 
perseverance,  always  laborious  and  never 
discouraged ;  more  local  in  his  labors, 
with  a  wife  who  has  been  confined  to  her 
sick  room  for  nearly  forty  years ;  to  him 
the  cause  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  best 
soricties  in  central  New  York. 

Ezra  Amadon,  another  of  the  original 
serodcrs,  is,  in  the  tnie  sense  of  the  word, 
a  nursinij  father.  Of  strict  integrity  and 
universal  love  for  the  cause,  surrounded 
by  a  large  family  of  connexions,  he  has 
\fcon  a  pillar  in  the  cause  of  reform  in 
wr'storn  New  York.  His  words  are  al- 
ways few  and  to  the  point,  his  counsels 
safe  and  conciliatory,  he  enjoys  himself 
iK'st  when  servant  of  all,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  good ;  a  truly  great  man  in  the 
aflbctions  of  his  acquaintances,  but  of 
humble  pretensions. 

Ehenezer   Davis  was   likewise  of  the 


original  fourteen  who  organized  •  the  Re- 
formed Methodist  Church.  He  is,  we 
think,  a  native  of  Vermont,  still  resident 
in  that  state,  and  has  stood  from  the  be- 
ginning as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  cause 
in  the  Vermont  Conlcrence,  He  is  a 
self-made  man,  like  his  coadjutors  above 
alluded  to,  and  from  a  boy,  indeed,  has 
become  a  man  in  the  things  of  God ;  wise 
in  council,  and  of  universal  integrity  and 
Christian  simplicity. 

William  Lake  gave  his  name,  his  heart, 
his  hand  to  the  cause  of  Methodist  reform, 
at  the  first  conference.  He  was  a  native 
of  White  Creek,  N.  Y.^of  Low  Dutch  ^ 
scent,  and  inherited  all  the  roughness  of 
character  peculiar  to  that  class  of  our 
citizens  in  this  state.  Previous  to  his  con- 
version he  was  a  gambler,  a  horse-jockey, 
boxer,  &c.,  a  rare  specimen  of  a  man  to 
look  up,  of  an  ardent  temperament,  hasty 
and  undaunted  in  any  thing  he  undertook. 
After  his  conversion,  his  ardor,  zeal,  and 
physical  energies,  were  all  turned  into  a 
new  channel.  He  was  as  zealous  for  God 
and  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  he  had  be- 
fore been  the  devoted  of  all  unrighteous- 
ness. Having  much  of  the  "  good  things 
of  this  life,"  he  brought  not  only  his  own 
personal  ser\'ice3  to  the  aid  of  the  cause, 
but  by  his  money  did  much  to  sustain  his 
poorer  brethren.  He  has  some  two  years 
since  gone  to  his  long-sought  rest.  He 
was  a  man  distinguished  for  the  power  of 
his  exhortations,  more  than  the  richness 
and  correctness  of  his  sermons.  In  the 
prime  of  his  years,  the  sinner  trembled 
under  the  eloquence  of  spirit  with  which 
lie  spoke.  -^Few  persons  ever  stormed  the 
bulwarks  of  iniquity  with  more  undaunted 
courage  aDd#)etter  success.  He  could 
accomplish  what  could  beeflected  by  zeal, 
and  moral  fl||||  physical  force,  better  than 
that  which  required  prudence  and  discri- 
mination. He  was  an  illiterate  man,  but 
acquired  an  easy  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  was  a  fine  specimen  of  natural 
eloquence.  He  travelled  extensively,  was 
itinerant  in  his  feelings,  and  in  the  prime 
of  his  years  revivals  uniformly  followed 
his  lalK)rs.  He  travelled  a  few  times  into 
the  Stale  of  Massachusrtts,  where  hi<! 
l)oisterous  zeal  very  much  shocked  thr» 
puritanic  habits  of  the  people;  but  the 
greater  portion  of  his  ministry  was  spent  in 
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Vermont,  New  York,  and  Upper  Canada. 
His  family  residence  was  Granby,  N.  Y., 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  Pecu- 
niary embarrassments  greatly  depressed 
him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  days,  and  to 
a  considerable  degree  impaired  his  useful- 
ness ;  but  thousands  will  bless  his  memo- 
ry, and  appear  as  stars  in  his  crown  of 
ntjoicing  at  the  last  day. 

Caleb  Whiting  deserves  likewise  to  be 
noticed  as  one  of  the  original  band.  Soon 
after  the  organization  of  the  Reformed 
Methodist  Church  he  removed  to  this  state, 
and  has  been  extensively  useful  as  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ  in  central  New 
York.  He  has  been  distinguished  more 
for  the  power  of  his  exhortations  than  for 
his  preaching  talent,  though  he  has  held 
the  office  of  an  elder  from  the  beginning, 
and  is  worthily  regarded  as  a  father  in  the 
cause.  Elder  Whiting  is  now  superan- 
nuated, and  resides  at  Berkshire,  Tioga 
county,  N.  Y. 

The  six  persons  above  alluded  to,  are 
regarded  as  fathers  in  the  cause  of  Re- 
formed Methodism,  and  have  been  the 
leading  instruments  in  the  progress  of  this 
body  of  Methodists ;  their  history  is  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  the  church  with 
which  they  stand  connected.  Other  breth- 
ren of  great  merk  and  usefulness  have 
come  in  to  their  aid,  which  the  limits  of 
this  article  will  not  allow  us  to  notice. 
Rev.  Pliny  Brett,  of  Mass.,  early  united 
with  the  Reformers,  and  his  self-denial 
and  love  for  souls  have  done  much  for  the 
cause  in  that  state.  But  he,  several  years 
since,  left  us  and  joined  the  Protestant 
Methodists.  Rev.  Scth  Sterling,  of  Ver- 
mont, a  man  of  God,  whose  praise  is  in 
all  the  church,  likewise  u|||ted  with  this 
church  while  in  her  infancy,  and  still 
lives,  an  ornament  to  the  CWstinn  name. 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Fry,  of  the  Green  Mountain 
State,  born  a  Reformed  Methodist,  is  one 
of  the  most  talented  ministers,  though  self- 
made,  of  any  in  the  Vermont  Conference. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Dunham,  Snow,  nnd  Harris, 
of  Mass.,  reared  up  amonjr  the  Reformers, 
are  able  ministers  of  the  Nt^w  Testament. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  five  con- 
ferences of  Reformed  Methodists:  the 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York,  New 
York  Western,  and  Canada  Conferences, 
and  about  fifty  ordained  preachers  or  el- 


ders, and  twenty-fiye  licensed  preachers- 
The  memberships  are  computed  at  3,000. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  VermoDt, 
I  need  not  farther  speak.     The  year  of 
the  close  of  the  war,  with  a  view  to  thrust 
laborers  into  the  field,  a  sort  of  community 
was  formed,  Wm.  Lake,  B.  Bailey,  E. 
Davis,   £.   Amadon,  and   several  others 
being   members  of  it.      They  bought  a 
farm  on  the  state  line  in  the  town  of  Ben* 
nington,  Vt.,  and  Hosack,  N.  Y.     This 
farm  consisted  of  several  hundred  acres, 
and    the  community,  of  near  a   dozen 
farmers.      Providence  did  not   seem    to 
smile  on  the  undertaking,  though  conceived 
in  the  purest  benevolence.     The  cold  sea- 
sons coming  on,  the  want  of  funds  to  pay 
m  advance  for  the  farm,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  pay  for  the  place,  and 
after  remaining  two  years  on  the  premises, 
they  were  compelled  to  scatter ;  not  scat- 
tered to  abandon  their  principles,  hut  to 
promulgate  them  in  other  regions,  where 
Providence  might  open  the  way.    Rev.  E. 
Bailey  removed  to  Slatersville,  R.  I.,  in 
which  place  he  labored  two  years,  and 
then  removed  to  Onondaga,  N.  Y.     For 
eighteen   years  his   family  remained   in 
Manlius,  Onondaga,  while  he  himself  was 
itinerating  from  Cape  Cod  to  Ohio.   About 
ten  years  ago  he  removed  to  Cape  Cod, 
Mass.,  at   which   place   he   has   labored 
since  that  time,  and  where  he  still  resides, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  though  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  pastoral  charge.     Ho 
has  frequently  remarked,  that  preaching 
was  to  him  a  healthful  exercise.     This  is 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  natural,  eosy  mode 
of  speaking  which  he  had  acquired,  and 
the  self-control  he  had  obtained  over  him- 
self; so  that  he  was  always  cool  and  col- 
lected, his  zeal   the  effect  of  the  flow  of 
spirit,  and  not  a  labored  cflTort  for  effect, 
against  the  impulses  of  his  own  heart.    He 
is  emphaticnlly  a  man  of  integrity,  and 
steady  devotion  to  God. 

Rev.  Wra.  Lake,  sooft  after  the  com- 
munity was  dissolved,  removed  to  iho 
town  of  Granby,  N.  Y.,  where  his  fomily 
still  rpsid(^;  and  from  this  central  point 
travelled  extensively,  nnd  was  eminently 
useful  in  planting  and  watering  the  Re- 
formed Methodist  societi(»s  in  this  i»tatr. 
He  was  unlike  the  Rev.  E;  Bailey  in*the 
temperament  of  his  mind  and  gifts ;  but 
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for  several  years,  when  the  providence  of 
God  opened  the  way  for  them  to  labor 
together,  they  most  harmoniously  drew  to- 
gether as  true  yoke-fellows,  and  scarcely 
did  they  strike  a  blow,  but  that  a  powerful 
revival  attended  the  e^rt  He  was  indeed 
'<  a  son  of  thunder,*'  whose  powerful  ap- 
peals touched  the  most  stony  heart. 

Failing  in  the  "community"  project, 
tended  no  doubt  to  subserve  the  cause 
which  they  had  so  nearly  at  heart  They 
were  scattered,  and  in  their  scattered  con- 
dition have  accomplished  more  than  they 
would  have  done  if  confined  to  one  spot  as 
a  centre  of  operations.  This  attempt  to 
build  up  a  permanent  community  was  an 
unwise  move,  and  is  now  universally  so 
regarded  by  the  persons  interested.  So 
the  fathers  think ;  and  some  of  their  sons, 
now  that  property  associations  and  com- 
munities are  heralded  as  the  sovereign 
panacea  of  the  ills  of  human  society,  look 
back  to  that  time  with  an  instinctive  dis- 
like to  such  schemes  for  human  improve- 
ment. 

Reformed  Methodism  was  planted  in 
Upper  Canada  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Lake  and  E.  Bailey,  some  time  in  1817 
or  1818.  Here  they  soon  found  faithful 
co-laborers  in  the  persons  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Robert  and  Daniel  Perry.  The  history 
of  the  revival  which  followed  their  first 
labors  in  this  province  would  be  most  in- 
structive, affording  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting instances,  of  the  conversion  of  hard- 
ened sinners,  found  in  modern  history  of 
revivals.  Instances  of  slaying  power 
were  common.  ^Infidels  feared  and  trem- 
bled in  view  of  the  manifest  tokens  of  the 
divine  presence. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  worthy  co- 
laborers  soon  came  to  the  aid  of  ''  the 
fathers,"  whose  piety  and  devotion  have 
placed  them  high  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  with  which  they  stand  connected. 
But  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice 
them  particularly. 

The  Reformed  Methodists,  up  to  the 
year  1837,  labored  under  the  inconve- 
nience of  having  no  periodical  organ.  In 
the  year  1837  the  "  South  Cortland  Lumi- 
nary "  was  started,  edited  by  the  writer. 
This  paper  was  started  by  the  New  York 
Conference,  but  was  soon  made  the  organ 
of  the  whole  church.     The  press  in  the 


year  1839  was  removed  to  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.,  and  took  the  name  "  Fayetteville 
Luminary,"  edited  as  before.  In  the  fall 
of  1841  an  association  was  formed  be- 
tween the  Reformed  Methodists,  Society 
Methodists,  and  local  bodies  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  the  object  of  which  was  to  aid 
each  other,  without  merging  the  various 
bodies  in  one  church.  By  the  terms  of 
this  association,  the  name  of  the  Luminary 
was  changed  to  that  of  the  ''  Methodist 
Reformer,"  the  Reformer  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  association,  but  still  the  press  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Reformed  Methodists. 
The  Reformer  was  started  in  Fayetteville, 
but  removed  to  Utica,  in  the  fall  of  1842 ; 
and  after  the  organization  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church,  May,  1843,  by  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  Reformed  Metho- 
dists and  the  Wesleyans,  on  the  associa- 
tion principle,  the  Reformer  subscription 
list  was  transferred  to  the  True  Wesleyan, 
published  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  a  union  of  the  two 
bodies.  Six  years  only  of  the  time  of  the 
existence  of  the  Reformed  Methodist  body, 
they  had  the  advantages  of  the  press. 
Rev.  E.  Bailey  had,  however,  written  two 
works,  one,  "  Bailey  on  the  Trinity,"  and 
"Thoughts  on  Grovemment,"  previous  to 
this. 

The  Reformers  are  still  distinct  in  theiir 
organization,  but  bound  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  by  the  ties  of  sympathy  in 
principle  and  mode  of  church  polity,  and 
likewise  by  an  association  which  secures 
mutual  advantages,  and  it  is  contemplated 
that  at  no  distant  day,  they  will  be  lost  in 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 

Such  is  but  a  meagre  outline  of  the 
history  of  thtfbody  of  Methodists.  It  has 
oflen  been  tauntingly  said,  "  Why,  you 
Reformers  liave  done  nothing!"  We 
have,  truly, 'nothing  of  which  to  boast. 
But  considerihg  the  material  with  which 
they  commenced,  the  number,  men,  want 
of  schools  and  an  educated  ministry,  the 
opposition  which  a  body  must  meet,  that 
has  the  plainness  to  intimate  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  needs  reform^ 
ing^  and  the  actual  opposition,  to  say 
nothing  of  outright  slander  from  that  quar- 
ter :  the  wonder  is  greater  that  they  have 
done  as  much  as  they  have.  The  actual 
number  in  a  denomination  is  not  the  true 
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standard  of  the  good  they  are  accomplish- 
ing. The  Reformers  have  been  the  in- 
struments of  the  conversion  of  thousands 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  itinerant 
habits,  have  sought  a  home  in  other 
churches.  One  whole  conference  went 
off  in  Ohio,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Pro- 
testant Church.  Some  ten  years  since, 
more  than  one  half  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Massachusetts  Conference,  and  several 
societies,  seceded  and  joined  the  Protestant 
Methodists.  Then,  again,  it  requires 
some  humility  and  attachment  to  princi- 
ple to  induce  men  to  stand  long  with  a 
small  and  persecuted  people.  Reformers 
have  had  seceders  from  them — I  will  not 
call  them  apostates — and  all  these  things 
taken  into  the  account,  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  thank  God  that  our  labor  has 
not  been  altogether  in  vain. 

I  might  have  added,  under  the  head  of 
"  articles  of  religion,"  that  the  Reformed 
Methodist  Church  has  always  had  an  article 
against  war,  offensive  and  defensive.  I 
add  it  liere,  for  I  have  aimed  to  give  every 
"  radical"  as  well  as  "  fanatical"  trait  in 
the  history  of  this  people.  For  if  the 
public  have  any  interest  in  the  history  of 
this  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  they 
nre  most  interested  in  those  portions  where- 
in they  differ  from  others.     And  surely, 


we  need  be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  our 
sins.    And  I  must  add  another  &ct:  it 
might  be  expected  that  a  body  formed  upoo 
the  democratical  principle  of  the  Reformed 
Methodist  Church  would  be  anti-slavery  in 
its  character.     The  Reformed  Methodists 
have  from  the  beginning  had  Mr.  Wesley^s 
general  rule  with  respect  to  *^  buying  or 
selling  men,  women  and  children,  with  an 
intention  to  enslave  them,"  and  not  that 
spurious  interpolated  one  now  in  the  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
and  when  the  recent  anti-slavery  discus- 
sion sprung  up,  this  body  was  prompt  to 
respond  to  this  effTort  to  rid  the  church  and 
country  of  this  "  sum  of  all  villanies." 
They  soon  added  an  article  to  the  Disci- 
pline, excluding  apologists  for  this   sin 
against  **  God,  man,  and  nation,"  from  the 
church.     And  we  are  happy  to  add,  that 
they  have  great  harmony  on  this  question. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  shall  thank 
you  for  allowing  space  in  your  History  of 
the  whole  Church,  for  transmitting  to  pos- 
terity the  brief  record  of  this  body  of 
Christians  which  I  have  furnished;  but 
the  haste  with  which  it  has  been  written, 
and  amidst  the  pressing  cares  which  at 
present  devolve  upon  me,  and  the  want  of 
statistics  and  records,  I  must  beg  to  urge 
as  an  apolc^  for  deficiencies. 
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The  polity  of  the  original  Wesleyan 
societies  rested  upon  the  principle  that 
their  illustrious  founder  had  a  right  to  con- 
trol every  minister  and  preacher,  and 
every  member  of  his  societies,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  a  prudential  character.  As  he 
himself  states,  he  had  the  exclusive  power 
to  appoint,  when,  where  and  how,  his 
societies  should  meet ;  and  to  remove  those 
whose  lives  showed  that  they  had  no  de- 
sire to  flee  the  wrath  to  come ;  and  this 
I  power  remains  the  same,  whether  the  peo- 
ple meeting  together  were  eight  hundred 
or  eight  thousand.  He  exercised  a  simi- 
lar power  over  the  preachers,  to  appoint 
each,  when,  where  and  how  to  labor,  and 
to  tell  any,  "  If  I  see  causes,  I  do  not  de- 
sire your  help  any  longer."  Mostly,  the 
mombers  of  these  societies  were  members 
of  the  Church  of  England;  some  were 
members  of  the  dissenting  churches.  Mr. 
WVsley  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  as  such  he  died ;  and  with 
very  few  exceptions,  his  preachers  were 
laymen.  He  was  their  tutor  and  governor. 
I  fe  was  the  patron  of  all  the  Methodist 
nnlpiis  in  England  and  Ireland  for  life: 
the  sole  right  of  nomination  being  vested 
in  him  by  the  deeds  of  settlement.  He 
wa  ^  also  the  patron  of  the  Methodist  so- 
riclios  in  America,  and  as  such,  he  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  as  its  founder.  That  he  is  the 
author  of  the  Episcopacy  of  that  church, 
is  questioned  by  some  for  the  following 
reasons:  Ist.  It  was  not  until  some  years 


after  the  institution  of  Episcopacy,  in  1784, 
that  Mr.  Wesley's  authority  was  alleged 
as  its  basis.  But  without  any  mention  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  the  itinerant  preachers  de- 
clared in  their  first  minutes:  ^'We  will 
form  ourselves  mto  an  Episcopal  Church," 
&c.  2d.  Mr.  Wesley  alleged  no  other 
authority  than  himself  to  ordain  ministers, 
but  his  right  as  a  presbyter.  8d.  He  so- 
lemnly forbid  Mr.  Asbury  to  assume  the 
title  of  bishop  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Shinn, 
dated  London,  Sept.  20th,  1786,  in  which 
he  says :  *<  One  instance  of  this,  your 
greatness,  has  given  me  great  concern. 
How  can  you,  how  dare  you  suffer  your- 
self to  be  called  a  bishop  ?  I  shudder  at 
the  very  thought.  Men  may  call  me  a 
man,  or  a  fool,  or  a  rascal,  or  a  scoundrel, 
and  I  am  content ;  but  they  shall  never, 
with  my  consent,  call  me  a  bishop.  For 
my  sake,  for  God's  sake,  for  Christ's  sake, 
put  a  full  end  to  this."  Signed,  John 
Wesley.  4th.  Some  of  the  first  symp- 
toms indicative  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
new  economy  were  evinced  by  those 
preachers,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wesley's  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
and  had  themselves  been  made  to  feel  the 
tremendous  power  of  this  economy  among 
Methodists,  namely.  Episcopacy.  On  no 
question  have  they  been  so  equally  di- 
vided. No  changes,  however,  have  been 
effected.  The  Episcopacy  still  maintains 
its  prerogatives  in  their  original  integrity. 
In  1824,  memorials  and  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  General  Conference,  com- 
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plaining  of  the  governrnent  being  so  con- 
stituted and  administered,  as  to  exclude  the 
local  preachers  and  the  lay  members  from 
every  sort  of  participation  in  their  own 
government,  as  Methodists.  But  some  of 
these  petitioners  were  satisfied  with  the 
plea  of  expediency ;  still  the  roost  of  them 
took  the  ground  of  right.  All  of  them 
claimed  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Conference  replied,  that  they 
kottw  no  such  right,  nor  did  they  compre- 
hend any  such  privileges.  From  that  time 
the  controversy  assumed  a  new  character, 
the  re^ljl^fif  which  was  the  call  of  a  con- 
ventidk  «nll  Methodist  families,  to  a  rc- 
presenMkvfbrm  of  church  government, 
to  be  helHl  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  No- 
vember^  'j/mS,  Here,  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment^ tmder  the  formal  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, was  adopted,  to  continue  for  two 
years;  afler  which,  another  convention 
was  also  held  in  Baltimore,  and  continued 
its  sessions  from  the  2d  to  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, 1830.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
persons  were  elected  as  members,  eighty- 
one  of  whom  attended.  A  constitution 
and  discipline  were  adopted  ;  called^  ^  the 
Constitution  and  Discipline  of  the  Protes- 
tant Methodist  Church.''  In  this,  much 
contemplated  by  Reformed  Methodists  was 
gained,  and  prosperity  greatly  attended 
said  church.  But  many  things  contem- 
plated by  True  Wesleyans  were  not  yet 
gained ;  for  the  true  founder  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  was  not  only  opposed  to  the 
Episcopal  form  of  church  government,  as 
it  exists  in  America  among  the  Metho- 
dists, but  also  to  slavery  as  it  exists  in  this 
country.  And  yet  this  vile  system  is 
cherished  by  both  Episcopal  and  Protes- 
tant Methodists ;  therefore,  both  churches 
are  still  agitated  by  those  who  were  not 
one  in  sentiment  upon  Episcopacy  and 
slavery.  True  Wesleyans  and  some  of 
the  chief  men  are  engaged  in  this  latter 
reform  with  Mr.  Hervey,  who  calls  this 
system  of  slavery  the  vilest  system  ever 
seen  beneath  the  sun.  In  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  were  Rev.  Leroy  Sun- 
derland, Orange  Scott,  Luther  Lee,  J. 
Horton,  E.  Smith,  C.  Prindle,  &c.  In 
the  Protestant  Methodist  Church,  were 
Rev.  John  Crocker,  Hiram  Mackee,  R. 
McMurdy,  G.  Pegler,  Dr.  Timberman,  J. 
Culver,    &C.     These,   with    a   host   of 


others  from  different  associated  Methodist 
Churches,  united  in  calling  a  convention 
of  ministers  and  laymen,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
free  from  Episcopacy,  intemperance  and 
slavery;  which  convention  was  held  at 
Utica,  New  York,  on  May  3l8t,  1848. 
And  after  many  days'  peaceful  delibera- 
tion, the  glorious  design  of  this  convention 
was  accomplished,  viz.,  the  formation  of 
a  Discipline,  called  *<  the  Discipline  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  America,** 
granting  to  all  men  their  rights,  and  mak- 
ing them  free  and  equal,  according  to  the 
word  of  God  and  the  preamble  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  of  these  United 
States.  They  also  organized  six  annual 
conferences,  including  the  chief  portions 
of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  con- 
nected with  which,  are  many  interesting 
societies,  and  talented  ministers  and 
preachers,  which  number  about  twenty 
thousand  members,  and  about  three  hun- 
dred itinerant  ministers  and  preachers, 
besides  a  greater  number  of  unstationed 
ministers  and  preachers.  Thus  much  for 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  We  now  come  to  notice  se- 
condly, the  doctrines  of  the  True  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Church. 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  A  Christian  church  is  a  society  of 
believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  assembled  in 
any  one  place  for  religious  worship,  and 
is  of  divine  institution. 

2.  Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  the 
Church  ;  and  the  word  of  God  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  conduct. 

3.  No  person  who  loves  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  obeys  the  gospel  of  God  our 
Saviour,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  church 
membership. 

4.  Every  man  has  an  inalienable  right 
to  private  judgment,  in  matters  of  religion ; 
and  an  equal  right  to  express  his  opinion, 
in  any  way  which  will  not  violate  the 
laws  of  God,  or  the  rights  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

5.  Church  trials  should  bcf  conducted 
on  gospel  principles  only;  and  no  minis- 
ter or  member  should  be  excommunicated 
except  for  immorality,  the  propagation  of 
unchristian  doctrines,  or  for  the  neglect 
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of    duties    enjoined   by    the    word    of 
God. 

6.  The  pastoral  or  ministerial  office 
and  duties  are  of  divine  appointment,  and 
all  elders  in  the  church  of  Grod  are  equal; 
but  ministers  are  forbidden  to  lord  it  over 
God^s  heritage,  or  to  have  dominion  over 
the  faith  of  the  saints. 

7.  The  church  has  a  right  to  form  and 
enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  only, 
as  are  in  accordance  with  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, and  may  be  necessary,  or  have  a 
tendency,  to  carry  into  efiect '  the  great 
system  of  practical  Christianity. 

8.  Whatever  power  may  be  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  rules  and  regulations 
is  inherent  in  the  ministers  and  members 
of  the  church ;  but  so  much  of  that  power 
may  be  delegated  from  time  to  time,  upon 
a  plan  of  representation,  as  they  may 
judge  necessary  and  proper. 

9.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  ministers  and 
members  of  the  church  to  maintain  godli- 
ness, and  to  oppose  all  moral  evil. 

10.  It  is  obligatory  on  ministers  of  the 
gospel  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  pastoral  and  ministerial  duties;  and 
it  is  also  obligatory  on  the  members  to 
esteem  ministers  highly  for  their  work's 
sake,  and  to  render  them  a  righteous 
compensation  for  their  labors. 

ARTICLES  OF  REUOION. 

I.  Of  Fhith  in  the  Holy  Trinity. — 
There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  ever- 
lasting,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness :  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  unity 
of  this  Godhead  there  are  three  persons 
of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity,  the 
Father,  the  Son  (the  Word),  and  the' Holy 
Ghost. 

11.  Of  the  Son  ef  God.— The  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God  was  conceived  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cruci- 
fied, dead,  and  buried,  to  be  a  sacrifice, 
not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  the 
actual  sins  of  men,  and  to  reconcile  us  to 
God. 

III.  Cf  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. — 
Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  the  dead, 
taking  his  body,  with  all  things  apper- 
taining to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature, 
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wherewith  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
there  sitteth  until  He  shall  return  to  judge 
all  men  at  the  last  day. 

IV.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost.— The  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God. 

V.  The  Sugiciency  of  the  Hoiy  Scrip- 
tures far  Sahation. — ^The  holy  scriptures 
contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ; 
so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  jr^ 
quired  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be'tia- 
lieved  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  though 
necessary  or  requisite  to  salvatioo.  In 
the  name  of  the  holy  scripture^  we  do  un- 
derstand those  canonical  books  of  A^  Old 
and  New  Testament,  of  whoteinthoritj 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  Churek 

The  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are:  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  the  Se- 
cond Book  of  Samuel,  the  First  Book  of 
Kings,  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles,  the  Second 
Book  of  Chronicles,  the  Book  of  Ezra, 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  the  Book  of  Es- 
ther, the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Songs  of  Solo- 
mon, Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Oba- 
diah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Mal- 
achi. 

The  canonical  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are :  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John, 
the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  First 
Corinthians,  Second  Corinthians,  Gali^ 
tians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians, 
First  Thcssalonians,  Second  Thessalo- 
nians.  First  Timothy,  Second  Timothy, 
Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews,  James,  First 
Peter,  Second  Peter,  First  John,  Second 
John,  Third  John,  Jude,  Revelation. 

VI.  Of  the  Old  Thstatnent.— The  Old 
Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New ; 
for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind 
through  Christ,  who  is  the  only  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  wherefore  they 
are  not  to  be  heard  who  feign  that  the 
old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory 
promises.  Although  the  law  given  from 
Grod  by  Moses,  as  touching  rites  and  cere- 
monies, doth  not  bind   Christians,  nor 
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ought  the  civil  precepts  thereof  of  Deces* 
shy  be  received  in  any  commonwealth  j 
yet,  notwithstanding,  no  Christian  whatso- 
ever is  fecc  from  the  obedience  of  the 
I  ten  commandments,  which  are  called  the 
moral  law, 

VU.  0/ Relative  IhUUs.—Th<y&e  two 
great  comma  ndi^icnt^  wkjott^tcquire  ua  to 
Jove  the  lrf>rd  our  ^-fli*fflp"  our  hearts, 
and  our  neighbors  Kyapn  Ives,  contain 
the  isim^r  the  divine  law,  as  it  is  rovealed 
in  tha  flcnptures,  and  are  the  measure 
and  perfect  rule  of  human  duty,  as  well 
for  the  ordering  and  directing  of  families 
and  nations  and  aU  other  social  bodies,  as 
for  individual  acts,  by  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  acknowledge  God  as  our  only 
supreme  ruler,  and  all  nien  created  by 
Him,  equal  in  all  natural  rights*  Where- 
fore all  men  are  bound  so  to  order  all 
their  individual  and  social  acts,  as  to  ren- 
der to  God  entire  and  absolute  obedience, 
and  to  secure  all  men  the  enjoyment  of 
every  natural  right,  as  well  as  to  promote 
the  greatest  happiness  of  each  in  the  pos- 
session and  exercise  of  such  rights. 

VIII.  Of  Originnl  or  Birth  Sin,— 
Original  sin  standeth  not  in  following  of 
Adam,  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,) 
but  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered 
of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man 
is  wholly  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness, and  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to 
evilf  and  that  continually, 

IX.  0/  Ffve  Wi/2.—The  condition  of 
man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that 
he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his 
ow^n  Jtiatiiral  strength  and  works,  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace 
of  God  by  Christ  working  in  us,  that  we 
may  have  a  gottd  will,  and  working  with 
us  when  we  have  that  good  will, 

X.  Of  the  Jifstificalion  of  Man. — We 
are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  deservintrs  ;  wherefore  that 
we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most 
wholesonic  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  com- 
fort. 

XI.  Of  Good  TTorJl^j.— Although  good 
works,  which  are  the  fruit  of  faith,  and 
follow  aflcr  justificalion,  cannot  put  away 
our  sins  and  endure  the  severity  of  God^i 


judgments :  yet  are  they  pleasing  and 
acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and  spriog 
out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch  as 
by  jhcm  a  Uvely  faith  may  be  as  evidently 
kiiown  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit. 

XIJ*  Of  Sin  afur  Justi^aiion, — Not 
every  sin  willingly  committed  aAer  justifi- 
cation, is  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  unpardonable;  wherefore,  repentance 
is  not  denied  to  such  as  faU  into  sin  afler 
justitication  j  after  we  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghoat,  wc  may  depart  from  grace 
given,  and  fall  into  sin,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God,  rise  again  to  amend  our  lives. 
And  therefore  they  are  to  be  condemned, 
who  say  they  can  no  more  sin,  as  long  as 
they  live  here  ;  or  deny  the  place  of  for- 
giveness to  such  OS  truly  repent. 

Xl\h  Of  SacramrrUs. — Sacraments 
ordained  of  Christ  are  not  only  badges  or 
tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession  ;  l>ut 
they  are  certain  signs  of  grace,  and  God's 
good  will  toward  us,  by  which  lie  doth 
work  invisibly  in  us  and  doth  not  only 
quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  confirm 
our  faith  in  him. 

There  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of 
Christ  our  Lord,  in  the  gospel;  that  is  to 
say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  our  Lord, 

XIV,  Of  Baptism, — Baptism  is  not 
only  a  sign  of  professinn,  and  mark  of  dif- 
ference, whereby  Christians  are  distin- 
guished from  others  that  are  not  baptized  ; 
but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  the 
new  birth.  The  baptism  of  young  chil* 
dren  is  to  be  retained  in  the  church* 

XV,  Of  the  Lord's  Supper. — The 
Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of 
the  love  that  Christiana  ought  to  have 
among  themselves  one  to  another,  but 
rather  it  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption 
by  Christ^s  death ;  insomuch  that,  to  such 
aa  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive 
the  same,  it  is  made  a  medium  through 
which  God  doth  communicate  grace  to  the 
heart, 

XVI,  0/  the  one  Ofj/afion  ff  Christ 
finished  on  the  Crass. — The  offering  of 
Christ,  once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemp* 
tion  and  propitiation  for  all  the  ^ins  of  the 
whole  world,  both  original  and  actual ; 
and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin 
but  that  alone.  Wherefore,  to  expect  sal- 
vation on  the  ground  of  oui  own  works, 
or  by  suffering  the  pains  our  sins  deserve, 
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cither  in  the  present  or  future  state,  is  de- 
rogatory to  Christ's  offering  for  us,  and  a 
dangerous  deceit. 

XVII.  Of  Hie  Rites  and  Ccremomes 
oj  ChurcJies, — It  is  not  necessary  tliat 
rites  and  ceremonies  should  in  ail  places 
Ije  alike ;  for  they  have  always  been  dif- 
ferent, and  may  be  changed  according  to 
the  diversity  of  countries,  times,  and 
men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  or- 
dained against  God's  word.  Every  par- 
ticular church  may  ordain,  change,  or 
al)olish  rites  and  cerciAonics,  so  that  all 
thiii'^  may  be  done  to  edification. 

XVIII.  Of  the  Resurrection  oJ  tJie 
Decul. — There  will  be  a  general  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  at  which  time  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  men  will  be  reunited,  to  receive  together 
a  just  retribution  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body. 

XIX.  Of  the  General  Judgment, — 
There  will  be  a  general  judgment  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  when  God  will  judge  all 
men  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  receive  the 
righteous  into  his  heavenly  kingdom, 
wiiore  they  shall  he  for  ever  secure  and 
happy;  and  adjudge  the  wicked  toeverlast- 
iii;r  punishment  suited  to  the  demerit  of 
their  sins. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRUE  WE8LEYAN 
CHURCH. 

Boundaries  cf  Anniud  Conferences^ — 
■  1.  The  New  England  Conference  com- 
prises the  New  England  States,  except 
lh;it  portion  of  Vermont  west  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  In  the  bounds  of  this  confer- 
once  arc  contained  thirty-four  circuits  and 
coni^reirations,  and  nineteen  ministers. 

2.  Champlain  Conference  includes  that 
part  r)f  Vermont  west  of  the  Green  Moun- 

i  t  lins  ;  that  part  of  New  York  State  which 
lies  north  and  east  of  Black  river,  and  a 
lino  running  from  Carthago  to  the  west 
corner  of  Vermont.  This  conference  con- 
tnins  at  present,  nine  stations  and  eleven 
ininistora. 

3.  N(;w  York  Conference  comprises  so  I 
much  of  New  York  as  is  not  included  in  I 


the  Champlain  Conference,  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey.  In  this  con- 
ference are.  contained  thirty-five  slationt 
and  thirty  ministers. 

4.  Alleghany  Conference  includes  that 
part  of  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  that  part  of  Ohio  east  of  the 
Scioto  river,  and  Western  Virginia.  We 
find  included  in  thw  conference  thirteen 
stations  and  ciicuilt,  and  eleven  minislen. 

b,  Miami  Conference  includes  the  StnliH  i 
of  Ohio  west  of  the  Scioto  river,  the  fltalw 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  Territoriei  of 
Wisconsin  •  and  Iowa,'  containing  twelv| 
stations  and  circuits,  and  five  ministen. 

6.  Michigan  Conference  embraces  the 
State  of  Michigan,  containing  nine  stations 
and  fourteen  ministers. 

Reserve  List  of  Freacher* — Contains 
nine  preachers.  / 

Thus  making  the  summary,  as  before 
stated,  reckoning  from  the  best  data  in  our 
possession,  of  six  conferences,  including 
about  three  hundred  ministers  and  preach- 
ers, who  itinerate,  and  upwards  of  three 
hundred  other  ministers  and  preachers 
who  are  as  yet  unstationed ;  and  about 
twenty  thousand  communicating  members 
of  the  respective  churches  belonging  to 
this  division  of  the  vineyard  of  our  com- 
mon Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Having  thus  seceded  from  the  other 
brunches  of  the  Methodist  Churcli,  after 
much  prayerful  deliberation,  and  purely 
from  conscientious  motives,  whilst  our 
devout  and  fervent  prayer  is,  that  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace,  from  God  the  Father, 
and  his  anointed  Son,  Jesus,  our  Saviour, 
through  the  eflectual  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  may  be  mul- 
tiplied abundantly  unto  all  who  love  and 
long  for  the  appearance  of  the  great  God, 
our  Saviour :  we  would  go  forward  in  re- 
lying on  the  grace  of  "that  God  which 
maketh  rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow,  in  ac- 
complishing the  work  which  God  has 
given  us  to  do ;  whilst  we  would  ever  look 
to  the  Redeeming  Saviour  to  work  in  us 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure. 
Amen. 
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This  humble  branch  of  the  Redcemer*s 
Church  was  founded  in  the  year  1816,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  Rev.  Richard 
Allen,  (aflcr wards  its  first  Bishop,)  Rev. 
Daniel  iBoker,  Rev.  James  Champion,  Rev. 
Clayton  Durham,  and  others,  whose  names 
have  not  reached  the  present  time.  The 
organization  of  said  church,  took  place  in 
a  convention  held  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, by  a  large  number  of  colored  per- 
sons, who  had  seceded  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  both  in  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Baltimore,  for  reasons  which 
they  considered  perfecty  justifiable  in  them- 
selves ; — reasons  growing  out  of  their  cir- 
cumstances as  an  oppressed  people,  in 
church  as  well  as  in  state. 

As  the  history  of  our  rise  and  progress, 
and  reasons  which  led  our  fathers  to  secede 
from  the  M.  E.  Church,  are  not  generally 
known,  I  shall  insert  here  an  extract  from 
the  address  of  our  bishops.  Brown,  Waters, 
and  Quinn,  to  the  members  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

"  In  Novemb6r,  1787,  the  colored  peo- 
ple belonging  to  the  Methodist  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  convened  together,  in  order 
to  take  into  consideration  the  evils  under 
which  they  labored,  arising  from  the  un- 
kind treatment  of  their  white  brethren, 
who  considered  them  a  nuisance  in  the 
house  of  worship,  and  even  pulled  them 
off  their  knees,  while  in  the  act  of  prayer, 
and  ordered  them  to  the  back  seats.  From 
these  and  various  other  acts  of  unchristian 
conduct,  they  considered  it  their  duty  to 


devise  a  plan  in  order  to  build  a  house  of 
their  own,  to  worship  God  under  their  own 
vine  and  4ig-tree.  In  this  undertaking  they 
met  with  great  opposition  from  an  elder  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  (J.  M'C.)  who 
threatened,  that  if  they  did  not  give  up  the 
building,  erase  their  names  from  the  sub- 
scription paper,  and  make  acknowledg- 
ments for  having  attempted  such  a  thing, 
that  in  three  months  they  should  all  be 
publicly  expelled  from  the  Methodist  Si.»- 
cicty.  Not  considering  themselves  bound 
to  obey  this  injunction,  and  being  fully 
satisfied  they  should^  be  treated  without 
mercy,  they  sent  in  their  resignation. 

'^  Being  now  as  out-casts,  they  had  to 
seek  for  friends  where  they  could  ;  and  the 
Lord  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush,  Mr.  R.  Ralston,  and  other  re- 
spectable citizens,  to  interpose  for  them, 
both  by  advice  and  assistance  in  getting 
their  building  finished: — Bishop  White 
also  aided  them,  and  ordained  one  from 
among  themselves,  after  the  order  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  their 
pastor. 

"  In  1793,  the  number  of  the  serious 
people  of  color  having  increased,  they  were 
of  different  opinions,  respecting  the  mode 
of  religious  worship ;  and,  as  many  felt  a 
strong  partiality  for  that  adopted  by  the 
Methodists,  Richard  Allen,  with' the  advice 
of  some  of  his  brethren,  proposed  erecting 
a  place  of  worship  on  his  own  ground,  and 
at  his  own  expense,  as  an  African  Metho- 
dist meeting  house.  As  soon  as  the  preach- 
en  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Philadel- 
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phia  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  they 
opposed  it  with  all  their  might,  insisting 
that  the  house  should  be  made  over  to  the 
Conference,  or  they  would  publish  them 
in  the  newspapers,  as  imposing  on  the 
public,  as  they  were  not  Methodists.  How* 
ever,  the  building  went  on,  and  when  finish* 
cd,  they  invited  Francis  Asbury,  then 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
to  open  the  house  for  divine  service,  which 
invitation  he  accepted,  and  the  house  was 
named  Bethel.     (See  GeiK  chap.  28.) 

**  It  was  now  proposed  by  the  resident 
elder,  (J.  M'C.)  that  they  should  have  the 
church  incorporated,  that  they  might  re- 
ceive any  donation  or  legacy,  as  well  as 
enjoy  any  other  advantages  arising  there*, 
from ;  this  was  agreed  to ;  and  in  order  to 
save  expense,  the  elder  proposed  drawing 
it  up  for  them.  But  they  soon  found  that 
he  had  done  it  in  such  a  manner  as  en- 
tirely deprived  them  of  the  liberty  they 
expected  to  enjoy.  So  that,  by  this  strata- 
gem, they  were  again  brought  into  bondage 
by  the  Methodist  preachers. 

"  In  this  situation  they  experienced  grie- 
vances too  numerous  to  mention ;  at  one 
time  the  elder  (J.  S.)  demanded  the  keys 
of  the  house,  with  the  books  and  papers 
belonging  thereto;  telling  them  at  other 
times  they  should  have  no  more  meetings 
without  his  leave,  and  that  the  house  was 
not  theirs,  but  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
Conference.  Finding  themseWes  thus  em- 
barrassed, they  consulted  a  lawyer,  who 
informed  them,  that  by  means  of  supple- 
ment, they  could  be  delivered  from  the 
grievances  under  which  they  labored.  The 
congregation  unanimously  agreed  to  sign 
the  petition  for  a  supplement,  which  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  readily  grant- 
ed ;  and  they  were  liberated  from  the  dif- 
ficulties which  they  experienced  for  many 
years.  They  now  hoped  to  be  free  from 
any  other  perplexity ;  but  they  soon  found 
that  their  proceedings  exasperated  their 
opponents.  In  onler  to  accommodate  mat- 
ters they  proposed  supplying  them  with 
preaching  if  they  would  give  8600  per 
year  to  the  Methodist  Society.  The  con- 
f^regation  not  consenting,  they  fell  to  8400; 
but  the  people  were  not  willing  to  give 
more  than  $200  per  year.  For  this  sum 
they  wer^  to  preach  for  them  twice  a  week 
during  the  year.    But  it  proved  to  be  only 


six  or  seven  times  a  year,  and  sometimes 
by  such jpiwchers  as  were  not  acceptable 
to  the  fisthel  people,  and  not  in  muck 
esteem  nmong  the  Methodists  as  prca<diers^ 
The  Bethel  people  being  dissatisfied  with 
such  conduct,  induced  the  tnistees'to  P»*jk 
a  resolution  to  give  but  8100jper  year  %etW 
the  Methodist  preachers.    When  a  quai^ 
terly  payment  of  the  last  sum  was  tendered, 
it  was  refused  and  sent  back,  insisting  on 
the  8200,  or  they  would  preach  no  more  for 
them.    At  this  time  they  pressed  strongly 
to  have  the  supplement  repealed ;  this  they 
could  not  comply  with. 

"  They  then  waited  on  Bishop  Asbury, 
and  proposed  taking  a  preacher  to  them- 
selves, and  supporting  him  in  boarding  and 
salary,  provided  he  would  attend  to  the 
duties  of  the  church,  such  as  visiting  the 
sick,  burying  the  dead,  baptising,  and  ad* 
ministering  the  sacrament.  The  Bishop 
observed,  *  He  did  not  think  there  was  more 
than  one  preacher  belonging  to  the  Con* 
fercnce  that  would  attend  to  those  duties, 
and  that  was  Richard  Allen.'  The  Bishop 
was  then  informed  that  they  would  pay  a 
preacher  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  if  he  would  attend  to  all  the  dutief 
of  their  church,  that  they  should  expect ; 
he  replied,  'We  will  not  serve  you  on 
such  terms.* 

«« Shortly  afler  this  an  elder  (S.  R.)  then 
in  Philadelphia,  declared  that  unless  they 
would  repeal  the  supplement,  neither  he 
nor  any  of  the  Methodist  preachers,  tra- 
velling or  local,  should  preach  any  more 
for  them ;  so  they  were  lefl  to  themselves. 
At  length  the  preachers  and  stewards  be- 
longing to  the  Academy  proposed  serving 
them  on  the  same  terms,  that  they  had 
offered  to  the  St.  George's  preachers ;  and 
they  preached  for  them  better  than  twelve 
months,  and  then  demanded  8150  per 
year ;  this  not  being  complied  with,  they 
declined  preaching  for  them,  and  they 
were  once  more  Icfl  to  themselves,  as  an 
edict  was  passed  by  the  elder,  that  if  any 
local  preacher  served  them,  he  shofild  be 
expelled  from  the  connection.  John  Emory, 
then  elder  of  the  Academy,  published  a 
circular  letter,  in  which  they  were  dis- 
owned by  the  Methodists.  A  house  was 
also  fitted  up,  not  far  from  Bethel,  and  an 
invitation  given  to  all  who  desired  to  be 
Methodists,  to  resort  thither;  but,  being 
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diiippoiated  in  this  plan,  Robert  R.  Ro- 
berts, the  resident  elder  of  St  George's 
charge,  came  to  Bethel  and  insisted  on 
preaching  to  them,  and  taking  the  spiritual 
charge,  for  they  were  Methodists.  He  was 
told,  he  should  come  on  some  terms  with 
the  trustees  ,*  his  answer  was,  that  he  did 
not  come  to  consult  with  Richard  Allen, 
nor  the  trustees,  but  to  inform  the  con- 
gregation, that  on  next  Sabbath  day  he 
would  come  and  take  the  charge;  they 
told  him,  he  could  not  preach  for  them 
under  existing  circumstmces.  However, 
at  the  appointed  time  he  came ;  but,  having 
taken  previous  advice,  they  had  their 
preacher  in  the  pulpit  when  he  came,  and 
the  house  so  Axed  that  he  could  not  get 
more  than  half  way  to  the  pulpit ;  finding 
himself  disappointed,  he  appealed  to  those 
who  came  with  him  as  witnesses,,  that 
*  That  man,'  meaning  the  preacher,  *  had 
taken  his  appointment.'  Several  respect- 
able white  citizens,  (who  knew  the  colored 
people  had  been  ill  used,)  were  present, 
and  told  them  not  to  fear,  for  they  would 
see  them  righted,  and  not  suffer  Roberts  to 
preach  in  a  forcible  manner :  afler  which 
Roberts  went  away. 

"  The  next  elder  stationed  at  Philadel- 
phia, was  Robert  Birch,  who  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessor,  came  and  pub- 
lished a  meeting  for  himself;  but  the  be- 
fore-mentioned method  was  adopted,  and 
he  had  to  c^o  away  disappointed.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  a  writ  of  Ma?idamus,  to  know 
why  the  pulpit  was  denied  him,  being 
elder ;  this  brought  on  a  law  suit,  which 
ended  in  favor  of  Bethel.  Thus,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  they  were  delivered 
from  a  long,  distressing  and  expensive 
suit,  which  could  not  be  resumed,  being 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court;  for 
this  mercy  they  were  unfcignedly  thankful. 
"  About  this  time  the  colored  people  in 
Baltimore  and  other  places  were  treated  in 
a  similar  manner  as  those  in  Philadelphia, 
who,  rather  than  go  to  law,  were  com- 
pellcMl  to  sock  places  of  worship  for  thom- 
''  selves;  this  induced  the  people  of  Phila- 
dolphiri  to  call  a  general  convention  in 
April,  1S16,  to  form  a  connexion;  dele- 
gates appointed  to  represent  diflerent 
churches,  met  those  of  Philadelphia,  and 
taking  into  consideration  their  grievances, 


and  in  order  to  secure  their  privileges  and 
promote  union  among  themselves,  it  was 
resolved.  That  the  people  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  all  other  places  who  should 
unite  with  them,  should  become  one  body 
under  the  name  and  style  of  the  *  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.' " 

Having  thus  sketched  out  a  brief  his- 
tory of  our  little  Zion,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  a  separate  organization  un- 
der the  aforesaid  title,  I  would  further 
state,  that  as  these  did  not  involve  any 
dificrcnce  in  doctrine  or  practice,  the 
aforementioned  Convention,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  year  1816,  adopted  the 
same  doctrines,  discipline,  and  general 
government,  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
structed, and  by  which  they  had  been 
governed,  diflcring  only  in  those  points 
which  did  not  apply  to  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. These  points  of  dificrcnce 
are  the  following : 

1.  They  have  no  presiding  elders,  just 
because  they  are  not  able  to  maintain 
them. 

2.  Their  local  preachers  are  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Annual  Confcrt»ncos, 
and  as  such,  are  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  itinerant  members. 

8.  Their  local  preachers  have  a  seat, 
voice,  and  vote,  in  the  General  Confer- 
ence, when  sent  there  as  delegates  from 
the  Annual  Conferences,  to  represent  the 
lay  members  of  the  church,  i.  e.  For 
every  four  hundred  lay  members,  there  is 
one  local  preacher  in  the  General  Con- 
ference. 

According  to  documentary  evidence, 
the  first  Annual  Conference  was  held  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1818,  at  which  the  following  per- 
sons were  present,  viz : 

Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Allen,  Rev.  Jacob 
Tapsico,  Rev.  Richard  Williams,  Rev. 
Henry  Harden,  Thomas  Robinson,  Chas. 
Pierce,  James  Torosen,  Jerry  jVIillar, 
and  William  Quinn. 

In  May,  of  the  same  year,  the  seeond 
Annual,  Conference  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  composed  of  the  following 
persons,  viz : 

Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Allen,  Rev.  JnnieS 
Champion,  Rev.  Richard  Williams,  Rev. 
Henry  Warden,  Rev.  Charles  Pierce, 
Rev.  Reuben  Cuff,  Jeremiah  Millar,  Wil- 
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liani  Quinn,  James  Tonpson,  Robt.  But- 
ler, Joseph  Oliver,  David  Smith,  Jacob 
Tapsico,  John  Messer,  Sampson  Peters, 
Adam  Clincher,  Zarah  Hall,  Julius  Stew- 
art, Daniel  C.  Hall,  ^Steward,)  William 
Johnson,  Jamoa  Woolford,  Samuel  Rid- 
ley, Thomas  Robinson,  Abner  Cooker. 

In  1818,  the  whole  number  of  preach- 
ers in  the  connection  was  23,  and  the 
whole  number  of  members  was  6778. 
From  thence  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  has 
been  gradually  and  steadily  increasing  in 
all  her  interests,  so  that  now,  in  1847, 
there  arc  upwards  of  800  preachers,  7 
Annual  Conferences,  and  upwards  of 
30,000  members,  extending  over  thirteen 
states.  4 

The  A.  M.  E.  Church  has  a  book  con- 
cern, and  a  magazine,  edited  by  that  man 
of  (jod,  the  Rev.  George  Hogarth,  gen- 
eral book  steward  of  the  connection.  It 
has  also  3  Education,  and  7  Missionary 
Societies. 


There  arc  lands  purchased  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  for  the  establishment  of  a  Manual 
Labor  School,  and  an  agent  employed  ih 
collecting  funds  to  establish  another  east 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  it' 
has  had  fbur  bishops,  namely :  Bishop 
Richard  Allen,  who  was  ordained  in 
1816;  Bishop  Morris  Brown,  who  was 
ordained  in  1828;  Bishop  Edward  Wa- 
ters, who  was  ordained  in  1830;  and 
Bishop  William  P.  Quinn,  who  yas  or- 
dained in  1844.  The  first  and  third  are 
dead,  the  second  is  superannuated,  and 
now  77  years  of  age;  the  last  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  eversight  of  the  churches. 

And  may  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
who  has  led  us  thus  far,  still  continue  to 
shed  the  dews  of  his  grace  upon  this  little 
branch,  until  it  shall  become  like  the  ce- 
dars of  Lebanon  in  strength,  and  like  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  in  beauty,  and  fer- 
tility. 
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BY  REV.  JOHN  J.  MOORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  compendious  account  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, (loctrinrs,  govornmcnt,  and  statistics 
of  the  AiVicNin  Methodist  KjHscopal  Church 
in  Ameriea,  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  the  Zion  Wesley  Methodist  connection. 

I.  J  list  or  If, 

II.  Jhtcfrhtrs. 

III.  (iovcrnmcnt, 
IV.-  SffUislics. 

I.  History. — ^The  mother  Church  of 
said  denomination,  commenced  her  for- 
mation in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  A.  D. 
1790.  From  tho  following  circumstances, 
the  colored  members  connected  with  the 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  (White,)  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  being  considerable 
in  number,  and  boini^  limito<l  in  their 
Christian  privileges  and  us< 'fulness  among 
themselves :  not  being  privilejre<l  to  im- 
prove their  religious  talents,  on  the  account 
of  those  popular  prejudices,  existing  against 
colored  people,  therefore  they  determined, 
from  the  suggestions  of  some  of  the  most 
pious  and  intelligent  of  ihem,  the  propri- 
ety of  having  meeting  among  themselves, 
which  they  di<l,  with  the  consent  of  Bishop 
Asbury :  (Francis)  for  the  full  particulars 
of  this   movement,  sec   History  'of  said 


connection,  by  Rev.  Christopher  Rush, 
published  in  New  York.  The  leading 
men  in  this  movement,  were  Francis  Ja- 
cobs, William  Brown,  William  Miller  and 
others  too  tedious  to  name.  In  a  short 
^ime  a  Aer  the  commencement  of  this  sepa- 
rate plan  of  worship,  they  secured  a  place 
of  worship,  where  they  held  stated  meet- 
ings ;  there  were  three  licensed  preachers, 
that  conducted  these  meetings,  with  the 
permission  of  the  white  Bishop  Asbury ; 
they  held  their  meetings  on  Sabbath,  in 
the  intermediate  time  of  preaching  in  the 
white  church ;  for  the  persons  of  color 
principally  composing  those  meetings,  were 
members  connected  with  the  white  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  had  to  give  their  atten- 
tion there,  at  its  proper  hours  of  worship, 
,thus  for  several  years  they  worshipped  in 
this  way ;  the  white  Church  being  their 
proper  and  permanent  place  of  worship, 
but  privileged  to  worship  among  them- 
selves, in  such  places  as  they  could  secure 
for  that  purpose ;  which  places  of  worship 
they  had  frequently  to  change  from  con- 
tingencies. 

In  A.  D.  1709,  their  number  of  mem- 
berships having  greatly  increased,  and 
their  disadvantages  likewise,  in  the  white 
Church.  They  therefore  thought  of  build- 
ing  a  house  of  worship  for  themselves,  and 
to  become  a  body  corporate  to  themselves, 
distinct  from  the  white  Church,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  meeting  of  the  colored  breth- 
ren was  called  to  consult  on  the  matter : 
for  the  particulars  in  this  move,  see  His- 
tory of  said  Church,  by  Rev.  C.  Rush, 
page  1 1 .  The  following  were  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  this  movement,  George  E. 
Moore,  Thomas  Sipkins,  David  Bias,  Greo. 
White,  Thomas  Cook,  John  Teesman, 
George  Colling.  After  mature  reflection 
on  the  subject,  they  determined  to  be  a 
body  corporate,  separate  from  the  whites 
but  under  the  government  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ;  they  also  determined 
to  be  titled  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church ;  in  this  purpose  they  suc- 
ceeded, and  became  a  body  corporate, 
separate  to  themselves,  but  governed  by  the 
discipline  of  the  white  Methodist  Church. 
Being  successful  in  procuring  a  lot  of 
ground  on  the  corner  of  Church  and 
Leonard  streets,  they  succeeded  in  erect- 
ing a  Church  on  it,  where  the  Zion  Church 


now  stands,  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  tlie 
house  was  dedicated  October,  A.  D.  1800, 
and  titled  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church;  When  the  white  ministers 
of  the  Methodist  £.  Church  found  that  the 
colored  brethren  were  determined  upon 
becoming  a  separate  society,  they  appoint- 
ed Rev.  John  McClaskey,  at  their  general 
conference,  (who  was  a  stationed  elder  in 
the  city  of  New  York,)  to  effisct  a  stipula- 
tion with  the  trustees  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion 
Church,  to  secure  the  government  spiritual 
part  of  said  church  to  the  general  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch, 
and  secure  a  union  between  the  two  bodies, 
so  as  to  give  the  general  conference  eo 
clesiastical  control  over  the  fermer,  from 
time  to  time.  Accordingly  he  met  them, 
(the  trustees)  on  his  mission,  and  in  con- 
cert with  them,  he  framed  an  article  of 
agreement  to  that  eflect  ,*  fer  said  article  of 
agreement,  see  History  of  African  Metho* 
dist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  by  C. 
Rush,  pages  17-24.  An  instrument  was 
then  drawn  up  by  the  trustees,  to  present 
to  the. master  in  Chancery,  to  obtain  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  master  in  Chancery,  as 
follows : 

In  pursuance  of  an  act,  entitled  an  Act 
to  enable  religious  denomintions  of  this 
State,  to  appoint  trustees,  who  shall  be  a 
body  corporate,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  the  temporalities  of  their  respec- 
tive congregations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
therein  mentioned,  passed  this  6th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.,  1784.  Public  notice  was 
given  in  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  (called  Zion  Church)  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
as  the  aforesaid  law  directs ;  and  we  the 
subscribers,  being  nominated,  and  ap- 
pointed agreeably  to  the  foresaid  act ;  in- 
spectors for  an  election  held  in  our  place 
of  meeting,  the  8th  day  of  September,  A. 
D.,  1800,  do  report  and  declare  the  Tol- 
lowing  persons  duly  elected  by  a  plurality 
of  voices,  to  serve  as  trustees  for  the  said 
church,  viz : 

Francis  Jacobs,  George  Collins,  Thomas 
Sipkins,  George  E,  Moore,  George  White, 
David  Bias,  Peter  Williams,  Thomas 
Cook,  William  Brown,  which  said  persons 
so  elected  and  their  successors  in  ofl^ce, 
shall  forever  be  styled  and  denominated, 
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the  trustees  of  tlie  oorponUkm  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this 
the  fifth  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  one. 

P^ter  X  Williams, 

mark. 
Francis  Jacobs. 

State  of  New  York,  «s.  on  the  mzteeoth 
day  of  February,  A.  D.,  1801,  before  me 
personally  came  Peter  Williams  and 
Francis  Jacobs,  to  me  known  to  be  the 
persons  within  described,  and  who  e3»- 
cuted  the  within  conveyance,  who  duly 
acknowledge  Uie  same,  and  there  being  no 
material  erasures  or  interlineations  thmin, 
I  do  allow  it  to  be  recorded. 

[signed]  James  M.  Hughes, 

Master  in  Chancery. 

Recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  in  lib. 
No.  1  of  incorporations  of  religious  denom- 
inations, page  26,  this  ninth  day  of  Marcb, 
A.  D.,  1801. 

[signed]   Robert  Benson,  Clerk. 

Thus  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  established  distinct  from  the 
whites  in  their  temporalities,  (government 
of)  but  under  the  spiritual  government  of 
the  white  General  Conference.  Thus 
they  remained  for  a  number  of  years, 
during  which  time,  their  efforts  to  promote 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  were  crowned 
with  the  utmost  success.  In  A.  D.,  1820, 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  (white)  met  according 
to  usual  mode,  during  the  sitting  of  which, 
several  resolutions  were  passed,  in  that 
body,  which  were  considered,  by  the  more 
pious  and  wise  portion  of  members,  as 
detrimental  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  they 
had  the  majority  in  favor  of  their  passage. 
The  most  important  of  those  resolutions, 
was  a  resolve  that  a  petition  be  drawn  up 
and  subscribers  obtained  by  the  preachers, 
and  the  said  memorial  to  be  presented  to 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  praying  them 
to  pass  a  special  act,  on  the  incorporation 
of  religious  bodies,  to  suit  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Methodist  discipline,  giving  the 


preachers  more  power  over  the  temporali* 
ties  of  said  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
this  resolution  was  highly  objectionable  by 
many  of  the  ministers,  common  officiary, 
and  kity  of  said  church,  and  created  great 
dissatisftu^tion,  which  resulted  in  a  schism 
in  the  said  church.  The  trustees  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
hearing  of  this  movement  were  equally 
dissatisfied ;  also  the  entire  officiary  and 
laity  of  said  church,  knowing  that  it  would[ 
deprive  the  trustees  of  the  right  of  the 
control  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church, 
and  eSfoct  the  general  prosperity  of  their 
church.  The  trustees  therefore  called  a 
meeting  to  consult  on  the  subject,  and  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  might  avert  the 
impending  danger;  after  the  trustees  meet* 
ing ;  the  entire  officiary  were  convened,  to 
consult  on  the  matter,  then  the  laity  with 
all  of  which  there  was  a  concomitancy  of 
conclusions,  as  to  the  impropriety  of  this 
movement  of  G^ieral  Conference ;  (white) 
and  also  as  to  the  dancer  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  if  she  con* 
tinned  in  connection  with  the  white  bishops 
and  conference  for  further  particulars  m 
the  case.  See  History  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  b^  Rev.  C. 
C.  Rush,  pages  40-45.— On  Friday  even* 
ing,  July  21st,  A.  D.,  1820.  The  official 
members  of  said  church  were  convened 
pursuant  to  a  call,  and  after  duly  consid- 
ering the  case,  they  unanimously  agreed 
upon  the  following : 

Whereas,  a  very  grievous  Resolution 
was  passed  in  the  last  general  conference 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  acted  upon  by 
the  annual  conference  of  the  New  York 
district,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that 
a  memorial  be  drawn  up,  and  subscribers 
obtained  by  the  preachers,  and  the  same 
to  be  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  New  York,  preying 
it  to  pass  a  special  Act  of  incorporation  to 
suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  Methodist  dis- 
cipline; to  give  the  preacher  more  au- 
thority  to  exercise  their  functions  in  th& 
Church ;  and  so  change  the  present  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  temporalities  of  the 
said  Church,  that  the  trustees  or  stewards 
appointed,  (according  to  the  contemplated 
mode  of  the  above  memorial,)  will  hold 
the  property  of  the  society,  for  die  preach- 
ers in  conference  instead  of  the  members 
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of  the  society.  Upon  the  event  of  the 
success  of  this  move  of  the  Greoeral  Con- 
ference of  the  M.  E.  Church,  our  Church, 
our  property  will  be  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  Methodist  preachers  in  Confer- 
ence.   Therefor^, 

Resolved,  that  we  cannot  receive  any 
longer,  a  preached  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Conference  nor  any  service 
from  them,  as  respects  chnrch  govern- 
ment ;  as  we  are  highly  dissatisfied  with 
their  proceedings  in  the  above  case. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  a  commit- 
tee of  three  be  appointed  to  inform  the 
Prcsidii^  Elder  of  the  district,  or  the 
ruling  Elder  of  New  York  city,  of  the 
above  resolutions  of  this  Meeting:  the 
following  were  the  committee,  George  Col- 
lins, Thobias  Hawkins,  William  Brown. 
It  was  also  Resolved,  that  William  M. 
Stilwell  our  present  Elder  from  the  white 
conference,  continue  his  services  with  us 
the  remainder  of  this  year.  Thus  was 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church  disconnected  with  the  white  Bish- 
ops and  conference.  In  a  short  time  afler 
this,  in  the  same  year,  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  A.  M,  E.  Church,  to  es- 
tablish their  own  government.  (In  which 
they  met  with  little  or  no  opposition  from 
the  white  Methodists :  for  the  particulars 
of  which,  see  History  of  said  Church,  by 
C.  Rush.) 

They  proceeded  to  the  establishment  of 
their  ecclesiastical  government,  Ist,  by 
the  eleclion  of  Elders  to  take  pastoral 
charges,  as  there  were  no  ordained  minis- 
ters among  them  to  take  pastoral  charges ; 
as  they  had  applied  to  the  white  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  ordain 
two  ministers,  which  application  was  neg- 
atived, therefore,  they  were  necessitate 
to  take  Mr.  Wesley's  plan  of  necessity, 
and  elect  Elders,  which  was  done  with 
entire  consent  of  the  Church,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  William  M.  Stilwell,  (Elder 
of  the  Protestant  Methodist  church,  who 
was  ordained  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  seceded  from  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  in  its  cism)  the  church 
elected  two  Elders,  Abramam  Thompson, 
James  Varick.  2d,  They  proceeded  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  form  a  discipline 
from  the  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  which  they  succeeded  in 


after  considerable  labor.  The  conunittce 
was  composed  of  the  following:  Janies 
Varick,  Greorge  Collins,  Charles  Anderson, 
Christopher  Rush;  their  discipline  wu.v 
completed  and  adbpted  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  1820,  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Thus  they  progressed  for  one  year,  par- 
tially organized,  as  the  now  known  con- 
nections during  the  progress  of  the  said 
year.  Asbury  church,  distinct  from  Zion, 
? which  was  raised  by  William  Miller  while 
disconnected  with  Zion  church,)  formed  a 
connection  with  Zion  Church,  under  her 
new  govervment  Also,  the  some  year, 
two  other  societies,  from  New  Haven,  Ct., 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  formed  a  connection 
with  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church,  in  New  York,  subsequent  to 
which,  the  same  year,  application  was 
made  to  the  white  Bishops  and  Conferences 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  es- 
tablish an  Annual  Conference  for  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  be 
under  the  presidency  of  a  white  bishop, 
which  application  was  negatived  by  Bishop 
McKendree  and  the  New  York  Annual 
Conference :  for  the  particulars  in  this 
case,  see  the  History  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  by  C.  Rush. — ^From 
the  failure  of  this  move,  the  ministers  of 
the  A.  M.  E.  church,  (composed  of  the 
above  named  distinct  societies,)  met,  ac- 
cording to  arrangement,  on  the  21  st  June, 
1821,  to  hold  their  first  Annual  Confer- 
ence, in  Zion  Church,  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Joshua  Soul,  then  elder,  now  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Dr.  Wm. 
Phebus,  were  invited  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, which  they  did.  Dr.  Wm.  Phebus  was 
elected  president  of  the  conference  pro  ex 
vuo,  Joshua  Soul  was  appointed  secre- 
tary, and  the  conference  commenced  ac- 
cordingly. The  number  of  ministers  in 
attendance  were  22,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers reported  at  the  conference  were  1426 ; 
the  financial  receipt  35  dollars  :  thus  was 
the  first  Annual  Conference  of  said  de- 
nomination. The  next  movement  of  said 
Church  was  the  ordination  of  its  elders, 
(which  had  only  been  elected)  by  the  im- 
position of  hands,  which  was  succeeded  in 
at  the  next  Annual  Conference,  in  June 
17, 1822.    James  Covel,  Sylvester  Hutch- 
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iiison  and  William  M.  Stilwell,  (all  reg- 
ular c;(clcrs  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,)  were  solicited  to  assist  in  the  or- 
dination of  elders,  which  they  cordially 
consentcd  to,  and  three  elders  were  or- 
dained during  the  conference  sitting :  the 
following  were  the  persons :  Abraham 
Thompson,  James  Varick,  Leven  Smith. 
Thus  were  established  the  Discipline,  An- 
nual Conference  and  the  ordination  of  the 
said  church ;  thus  the  Annual  conference 
convened,  for  seven  years  successively, 
at  each  of  which  conventions,  it  appointed 
its  president.  At  the  Annual  Conference, 
May  15, 1838,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Rush,' 
was  elected  the  permanent  superintendent 
for  four  years.  Thus  was  fully  establish- 
ed the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  America. 

U^DOCTRINEa  — FIRST    OF    THEIR 
FAITH. 

1.  They  hold  the  doctrine  of  three 
persons  in  the  Eternal  Godhead,  the  Holy 
Trinity^  these  three  equal  in  power  and 

glory  the  Father^  SoUj  and  Holy  Ghost^ 
the  Son,  the  Eternal  LogoSy  which  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelled  among  men ;  being 
God  and  man  in  the  person  of  Jems 
Christy  who  possessed  two  natures  in  one 
person,  never  to  be  completely  separated. 
That  he  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
that  he  suffered  in  this  world,  was  cruci- 
fied, dead,  and  was  buried,  and  rose  again 
and  ascended  into  Heaven^  having  made 
full  Redemption  for  all  men,  on  the  con- 
ditions of  obedience  to  Gorf.  That  He 
will  Judge  the  world  in  the  last  day.  They 
also  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  which 
the  ^ouls  of  men  are  justified,  and  their 
nature  sanctified. 

2.  They  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  salvation ;  also  the  validity  of 
the  thirty-nine  canonical  books  of  the  Old. 
Testament,  also  the  twenty-seven  of  the 
New  Testament. 

3.  They  also  admit  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man depravity,  as  the  consequence  of  the 
fall,  or  original  sin.  That  man,  in  his 
natural  state  afler  the  fall,  was  totally 
unable  to  do  any  thing  acceptable  with 
God,  without  his  grace,  by  which  he  is 
brought  into  his  favor. 


4.  They  hold  the  doctrine  of  repentance 
towards  God,  also  good  works ;  but  though 
they  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow 
afler  justification,  yet  they  cannot  put 
away  our  sins,  but  we  produce  good  works, 
as  our  duty  to  God ;  and  then  the  merits 
of  Christ  are  bestowed  upon  us. 

5.  They  believe  in  justification  by  faith 
in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  In  the  doctrine  of  faith  as  the  gifl  of 
God,  but  must  be  put  into  exercise  by 
man. 

7.  Also  the  doctrine  of  sonctification  or 
christian  perfection ;  that  is,  that  a  chris- 
tian can  live,  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
toward  Grod  and  man,  that  he  can  order 
his  conduct  so  before  God  and  man  as  not 
to  encourage  his  carnal  nature  in  the 
least;  then  the  Holy  Spirit  is  bestowed 
richly  upon  him  ;  forming  in  him  a  new 
nature,  in  opposition  to  his  carnal ;  thus 
his  spiritual  nature  becomes  predominant ; 
God  ruling  upon  the  main  altar  of  the 
heart,  then  he  is  sanctified,  or  entirely 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 

8.  They  believe  in  a  possibility  of  sin- 
ing  afler  justification  or  sanctification. 

9.  They  discountenance  the  doctrine 
of  snperogation;  also  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory. 

10.  They  believe  in  the  sacrements  ; 
the  Lorcts  Supper  ;  Baptism  ;  and  Holy 
MaXrimony : 

a.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
they  believe  substantially  to  be  the  seal 
of  our  obligation,  to  obey  and  serve  God 
with  all  our  hearts.  That  it  is  the  great 
memorial  of  the  death  and  passion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  which  our  souls  are  re- 
freslied  in  hope  of  eternal  life  through 
Christ.  Also,  that  the  humble  penitent 
who  truly  repents,  is  entitled  to  its  benefits, 
as  much  so  as  those  who  have  been  jus- 
tified. 

b.  Baptism :  that  it  is  a  sign  or  seal  of 
faith  in  Christ,  or  faith  in  the  Christian 
Religion ;  it  is  also  the  sign  or  seal  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  heart ;  also  a  sign  of 
membership  of  Christ's  Icingdom  :  as  to 
its  subjects,  children  or  adults  ;  adults  who 
are  true  penitents.  Children  are  entitled 
to  it  because  they  are  classed  among 
christian  believers ;  substantially,  by  the 
scriptures,  they  are  entitled  to  it  as  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  kingdom ;   they  are  en- 
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titled  to  it  as  being  truly  among  the  rege- 
nerates. As  to  the  mode  any  one  is 
equally  important. 

11.  They  believe  that  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  churches  may  vary  as  necessity 
may  require. 

12.  That  christian  men  may  make 
civil  oath  to  sustain  truth  and  justice. 
They  admit  that  it  is  the  privilege  of 
Christians  in  their  religious  exercises,  to 
enjoy  themselves  physically  to  any  extent 
that  does  not  infringe  upon  moral  or  na- 
tural law;  they  do  not  admit  that  their 
religious  enjoyment  or  impulse  should  be 
circumscribed  by  the  mere  feeling  or 
customs  of  the  common  refinement  of  our 
present  age. 

SECOND  OP  THEIR  PRACTICE. 

1.  The  entire  consecration  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath. 

2.  They  practice  entire  temperance, 
all  use  of  spirituous  liquors  are  prohibited 
except  in  case  of  necessity. 

3.  They  are  to  avoid  all  traffic  in  sla- 
very, in  any  way. 

4.  They  are  to  avoid  fighting,  quarrel- 
ing, and  brawling,  and  breaking  all  civil 
law,  one  with  another,  maintaining  a 
peaceable  deportments 

5.  They  are  to  avoid  all  evil  retalia- 
tion. 

6.  To  observe  the  strictest  honesty  and 
justice  in  all  dealings,  without  the  use  of 
many  words,  in  buying  or  selling,  not 
giving  or  taking  any  thing  on  usury  or 
unlawful  interest. 

7.  To  avoid  uncharitable  or  unprofit- 
able conversation,  doing  to  others  what 
we  would  not  others  do  unto  us. 

8.  Practice  nothing  but  what  they  con- 
ceive to  tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  avoiding 
the  wearing  of  costly  apparel  and  gold 
ornaments,  singing  songs,  reading  novels, 
and  all  unnecessary  self-indulgences,  lay- 
ing up  treasure  upon  earth ;  borrowing 
without  a  probability  of  paying;  taking 
up  goods  without  a  probability  of  paying 
for  them. 

9.  To  do  all  the  good  they  can,  by 
being  merciful  according  to  their  power ; 
by  clothing  the  naked,  feeding  the  hungry  ; 
helping  them  that  are  sick  or  in  prisons ; 
instructing  all  they  have  any  intercourse 


with  to  do  good,  especially  to  them  IImU 
are  of  the  household  of  faith,  or  groaning 
so  to  be,  employing  them  in  preference  to 
others  buying  and  selling  one  of  another, 
helping  each  other  in  business ;  also  in* 
structing  children  in  christian  theory  and 
practice. 

10.  Submiting  to  bear  christian  re- 
proaches, su^ring  men  to  say  all  manner 
of  evil  of  us  falsely  for  the  Lord's  sake. 

11.  They  practke  regular  attention  to 
all  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord :  such  as 
the  public  worship  of  God ;  the  ministry 
of  the  word  either  read  or  expounded ; 
the  Supper^cf  the  Lord;  family  and  pri- 
vate prayer;  searching  the  scriptures. 
Those  are  the  principal  doctrines  of  tbe 
faith  and  practice  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

m.  GOYERNMENT^PIRST  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL ORDERa 

1.  The  order  of  spiritual  functionaries 
consists  in  a  superintendent,  who  is  elected 
to  his  office  every  four  years  by  the  suf- 
frage of  the  members  of  the  general  con- 
ference ;  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he 
is  re-elected,  or  another  in  his  place ;  he 
must  be  an  elder  previous.  His  business 
is  to  preside  at  the  general  and  annual 
conferences ;  to  ordain  deacons  and  eldera 
in  the  church  with  the  assistance  of  other 
eldera,  also  to  appoint  the  preachera  of 
each  annual  conference,  to  their  pastoral 
charges;  and  also  to  travel  round  the 
general  connection,  as  often  as  possible ; 
he  has  no  regular  stipulated  salary,  but 
hiq  compensation  is  anomalous. 

2.  Functionary,  is  the  Elderahip,  (the 
highest  of  holy .  ordere,  as  resting  upon 
divine  appointment  of  ordere  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,)  he  is  elected  by  the  Annual 
Conference  to  receive  holy  ordere,  and 
then  ordained  by  the  superintendant,  as- 
sisted by  eldere.  His  office  is  to  take 
pastoral  charges  wherever  the  superin- 
tendant may  appoint  him,  to  preach  on 
the  same  as  oflen  as  practicable,  admin- 
ister the  sacrament,  to  baptize  and  marry, 
to  preside  at  Quarteriy  Conferences,  give 
statistics  of  his  charge  annually,  and  give 
licenses  to  preach,  his  salary  is  anomalous. 

3.  Deacon :  he  is  elected  to  receive  this 
order  by  the  Annual  Conference,  (afWr 
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he  has  travelled  two  yean  in  the  itiii- 
erancy,)  then  ordained  hy  the  superin- 
tendant,  with  the  elder's  assistance.  His 
duty  is  to  preach  at  the  requisition  of  the 
elder  in  whose  charge  he  is,  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  the  eucharist,  to  bap- 
tize and  administer  matrimony,  and  to 
try  disorderly  members  in  the  absence  of 
the  elder. 

4.  Licensed  preacher,  he  receives  his 
authority  from  the  Quarterly  Conference, 
in  concert  with  the  elder.  His  duty  is  to 
preach  at  the  requisition  of  the  pastor  of 
the  charge  where  he  resides.  His  ser- 
vices are  gratuitous. 

5.  Exhorter,  his  licenses  are  given  by 
the  elder,  and  Quarterly  Conference ;  his 
duty  is  to  exhort,  without  selecting  par- 
ticular texts.    His  services  are  gratuitous. 

6.  Are  class  leaders,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  take  charge  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
lay  members,  to  meet  them  weekly  for 
religious  instruction,  exhortation,  correc- 
tion, or  reproof.  They  are  elected  by  the 
Quarterly  Con^nence,  annually. 

7.  Are  temporal  functionaries.  They 
are  trustees  and  stewards,  and  are  elected 
annually,  generally  by  the  Quarterly 
Conference,  or  by  the  male  members  of 
the  society  with  which  they  are  connected, 
as  the  society  may  determine  in  its  con- 
stitution. Their  business  is  to  control  the 
temporalities  of  the  society,  to  make  or 
grant  bargains  for  it,  to  receive  and  dis- 
burse all  its  monies,  properly. 

Thus  ends  the  official  department  of 
said  church. 


SECOND.— THE    CONVENTIONAL   DB- 
PARTMENT. 

1.  The  Creneral  Oot^renoe, — This 
body  convenes  every  four  years,  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  travelling  ministers  of  the 
connection.  Its  power  is  to  elect  the  su- 
perintendent, to  confirm  any  ruler  or 
rulers  of  general  government  of  said 
church,  that  may  have  been  proposed  and 
acted  upon  by  the  several  Annual  and 
Quarterly  Conferences  of  the  sole  con- 
nection. 

2.  The  Annual  Cbft/Sfrence.  —  This 
body  convenes  annually,  and  is  composed 
of  the  travelling  ministers  of  a  district 


Its  business  is  to  over  look  the  moral  con- 
duct of  its  members,  to  elect  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  to  receive  candidates  on 
probation,  and  into  full  membership ;  to 
propose  the  establishment  of  new  districts 
to  the  General  Conference,  also  to  receive 
statistics  of  its  pastoral  ministers,  and  to 
try  and  expel  immoral  members. 

8.  The  Quarterly  Conference. — ^This 
body  meets  quarterly,  and  is  composed  of 
the  entire  officiary  over  which  it  holds 
jurisdiction.  The  minister  holding  pas- 
toral charge  presides  over  it  Its  duty  is 
to  look  over  the  moral  conduct  of  the  of- 
ficiary, to  try  and  expel  immoral  mem- 
bers, to  propose  any  articles  for  general 
government  to  the  Annual  Conference! 
for  their  legislation,  dec. 

4.  TfuSeez  Meeting. — ^This  body  con- 
venes monthly,  and  is  composed  of  the 
trustees  and  stewards  of  a  church.  Its 
duty  is  to  look  over  the  temporalities  of 
the  society  of  their  jurisdiction,  to  see 
that  there  is  a  proper  disbursement  of 
their  monies,  and  proper  grants  of  bar- 
gains, dec. 

5.  Leaders  Meeting. — ^This  body  meets 
monthly i^and  is  composed  of  all  the  class 
leaders  and  class  stewards.  Its  business 
is  to  report,  to  the  pastor  in  charge,  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  laity  of  the  church, 
and  to  report  deaths,  marriages  and 
sick* 

IV.  sTATisnca 

The  African  M.  E.  Church,  in  Ameri- 
ca, (in  A.  D.  1847,)  had  two  general  su- 
perintendants,  Christopher  Rush  and  Wil- 
liam Miller,  the  latter  of  whom  died  some 
time  since,  and  the  election  of  another  is 
delayed  for  the  General  Conference  in 
1848.  It  has  also  four  Annual  Confer- 
ences, one  established  in  New  York,  in 
1821 ;  one  in  Philadelphia,  established  in 
1828;  one  in  Boston,  Mass.,  established  in 
1845,  and  one  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  estab- 
lished in  1 845.  Those  conferences  extend 
their  influence  into  some  eleven  states  of 
the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
also  Nova  Scotia.  It  has  75  travelling 
ministers,  from  150  to  200  local  preachers 
and  exhoiters,  also  5000  lay  members, 
and  50  churches,  with  a  great  many  con- 
gregations without  churcliKes. 
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BY  CHRISTIAN  HERR.* 


Thb  names  of  CEcoIampadius,  Luthery 
Zwinglius,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Bollinger, 
Calvin,  and  others,  whom  God  in  his  pro- 
vidence raised  up  as  humble  instruments 
to  reform,  to  no  small  extent,  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  church,  are  fami- 
liar to  almost  every  ordinary  reader; 
while  that  of  Menno  Simon  is  little  known, 
although  he  was  cotemporary  with  Luther, 
Zwinglius,  and  others,  and  with  some  of 
whom  he  had  personal  interviews — ^with 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  in  Wittenbei^; 
with  Bullinger,  at  Zurich ;  and  at  Stras- 
burg,  with  Bucer. 

In  an  article  necessarily  brief  as  this 
must  be,  the  question.  Whether  the  Men- 
nonites  are  descendants  from  the  Wai- 
dcnses  ?  cannot  be  discussed.  The  testi- 
mony,  however,  of  Dr.  Ypeij,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Groningcn,  and  a  member  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  may  here  be 
appropriately  introduced,  on  this  point.  In 
a  work  written  by  the  Professor,  published 
at  Breda,  1813,  he  says :  "  We  have  now 
seen  that  the  Baptists,  who  were  formerly 
called  Anabaptists,  and  in  later  times 
Mennonitcs,  were  the  original  Waldenses ; 
and  have  long  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
received  the  honor  of  that  origin.*'  This 
testimony  is  borne  from  high  official  au- 
thority in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

The   Mennonites    freely   acknowledge 
that  they  derived  their  name  from  Menno 


•  This  article  has  been  prepared  by  the  aid 
of  the-  Rev.  Christian  Herr,  of  Peqnca,  Larf- 
caster  county,  a  Bishop  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  and  has  his  approbation. — ^Eo. 


Simon,  a  native  of  Witmerqnm,  bom  m 
Friesland,  A.  D.,  1495.     He,  as  well  as 
all  his  cotemporaries,  was  educated  a  .Ca- 
tholic, and  in  hb  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
undertook  the  duties  of  a  priest  in  ins 
father's  village,  called  Pinningum,  in  Fries- 
land ;  although  in  utter  darkness  of  mind 
and  worldliness  of  spirit,  yet  not  without 
some  tenderness  of  conscience  and  appa- 
rent piety.    In  1530,  he  was  induced  to 
examine  the  New  Testament  for  himself. 
'« I   had   not,''  says  he,  <«  proceeded  far 
therein,  before  I  discovered  that  I  was  de- 
ceived."     His    mind    was    completely 
changed ;  he  renounced  his  former  views, 
and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  he  zeakMisly  advo- 
cated. 

He  now  commenced  to  travel,  with  a 
view  to  consult  with  some  of  his  cotemix>- 
raries,  such  as  Luther,  Bucer,  Bullinger, 
and  others ;  having  done  so,  he  strenuously 
opposed  the  Munsterites.    «  He  condemn- 
ed," says  Mosheim,  "  the  plan  of  ecclesi. 
astical  discipline  of  the  Munsterites,  that  ' 
was  founded  on  the  prospect  of  a   new 
kingdom,  to  be  miraculously  established 
by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  ruins  of  civil  go- 
vernment, and  the  destruction  of  human  [' 
rulers,  and  which  had  been  the  pestilontinl  J 
source  of  such  dreadful  commotions,  such  I 
execrable  rebellions,  and  such  enormous  ] 
crimes."*  |: 

Menno  Simon  plainly  foresaw  to  what  | 
horrid  extremities  the  pernicious  doctrines  1 
of  the  Munsterites  were  calculated  to  lead  J! 


*  Mosheim,  Eccl  History,  vol.  iL  p.  139. 
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the  incoDsiderate  and  unwary ;  neverthe- 
less, as  there  were  many  pious  soub  who 
had  been  misled  by  this  pernicious  sect, 
but  who  had  renounced  all  connexion  and 
intercourse  with  them,  and  as  there  were 
also  others,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Waldenses,  all  of  whom  were  as  dispersed 
shoep  of  the  house  of  Israel :  Menno,  at 
their  earnest  solicitation,  assumed  among 
them  the  rank  and  functions  of  a  public 
teacher.  That  he  was  calculated  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office,  is  evident 
from  his  success.  ^'  He  had,"  says  Mos- 
hcim,  *'the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
natural  and  persuasive  eloquence,  and  his 
learning  was  sufficient  to  make  him  pass 
for  an  oracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
He  appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  man 
of  probity,  of  a  meek  and  tractable  spirit, 
gentle  in  his  manners,  pliant  and  obse- 
quious in  his  intercourse  with  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  characters,  and  extremely 
zealous  in  promoting  practical  religion  and 
virtue,  which  he  recommended  by  his  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  by  his  precepts.  A  man 
of  such  talents  and  dispositions  could  not 
fail  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  people, 
and  to  gain  a  good  number  of  adherents 
wherever  he  exercised  his  ministry."* 

From  1537,  Menno  Simon,  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  public  teacher,  commenced  tra- 
velling from  one  country  to  another, 
amidst  pressures  and  calamities  of  various 
kinds,  and  was  constantly  exposed  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  the 
severity  of  the  laws.  He  first  visited  East 
and  West  Friesland,  the  province  of  Gro- 
ningen,  thence  he  directed  his  course  to 
Holland,  Guelderland,  Brabant,  Westpha- 
lia, and  continued  through  the  German 
provinces  that  lie  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Livonia. 
"  In  all  these  places  his  ministerial  labors 
were  attended  with  remarkable  success, 
nnd  added  a  prodigious  number  of  fbl- 
lowers."t  He  labored  assiduously  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Fresenburg, 
near  Oldeslohe,  January  31,  1561. 

His  object  was  reformation,  and  the 
spiritual  edification  of  his  fellow-men, 
which  he  accomplished  to  an  unparalleled 
extent.     He  purified  the  doctrines  of  the 


*  Mosheim,  EccL  History,  vol.  ii.  o.  19S. 
f  Mosheim. 


Anabaptista— some  of  them  he  reclaimed, 
others  he  excluded,  who  were  tainted  with 
the  Munsterite  heresy.  He  founded  many 
communities  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

From  the  year  1537,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  many  of  the  Men- 
nonites  were  sorely  persecuted  in  Europe. 
They  were  compelled  to  flee  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  consequently  have< 
been  dispersed.  Some  went  to  Russia, 
Prussia,  Poland,  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
many,  on  the  invitation  of  the  liberal- 
minded  William  Penn,  transported  them- 
selves and  families,  into  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  early  as  A.  D.,  1688. 
Those  who  came  in  that  year  and  in  1698| 
settled  in  and  about  Germantown, 
they  erected  a  school  and  meeting 
in  1708. 

In  1709  other  families  from  the  P^lati 
nate,  descendants  of  the  distressed  and 
persecuted  Swiss,  emigrated  to  America, 
and  settled  in  Pequea  Valley,  then  Ches- 
ter, now  Lancaster  county.  Among  these 
were  the  Herrs  Meylius,  Kendigs,  Millers, 
Oberholtz,  Funks,  Bowmans,  and  others. 
They  settled  in  the  midst  of  the  Mingo  or 
Conestoga,  Pequea,  and  Shawanese  In- 
dians, where  under  unpropitious  circum- 
stances, they  improved  lands.  The  first 
who  settled  here  were  soon  joined  by 
others,  who  came  to  America,  in  1711, 
1717, 1727,  and  at  a  later  period.  Before 
the  year  1735,  there  were  probably  rising 
of  five  hundred  families  settled  in  Lancas- 
ter county.  For  some  time  they  held 
their  religious  meetings,  and  school,  in  the 
same  rude  buildings.  As  a  body,  in  this 
country,  the  Mennonites  have  spent  little 
money  in  erecting  stately  buildings  as 
churches,  or  for  schools.  Economy  and 
comfort  being  their  chief  aim,  they  dis- 
card ornament. 

Their  religious  views  were  at  an  early 
date,  and  since,  misrepresented,  and  no 
small  decree  of  prejudice  excited  against 
them.  To  allay  such  unfounded  preju- 
dices, they  had  "  The  Christian  Confes- 
sion  of  Faith,  6»s.,  containing  the  chief 
doctrines  held-  by  them,  translated  into 
English,  and  published  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1727.**  In  the  preface  to  that  publica- 
tion, they  say — **  that  the  Copfession  of 
Faith  of  the  harmless  and  defenceless 
Christians,  called  Mennonites,  is  as  yet 
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little  known,  4ec:  so  that  the  greatest 
portion  of  people  doth  not  know  what  they 
believe  and  confess  of  the  word  of  Grod, 
and  by  reason  of  that  ignorance,  cannot 
speak  and  judge  rightly  of  their  confes- 
sion, nor  of  the  confessors  themselves; 
nay,  through  prejudice,  as  a  strange  and 
unheard  of  thing,  do  abhor  them,  so  as 
not  to  speak  well,  but  oftentimes  ill  of 
them.  Therefore  it  hath  been  thought  fit 
and  needful  to  translate,  at  the  desire  of 
some  of  our  fellow-believers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  our  Confession  of  Faith  into  Eng- 
lish, ao  as  for  many  years  it  hath  been 
printed  in  the  Dutch,  German,  and  French 
languages ;  which  confession  hath  been 
well  approved  of,  both  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  in  France,  by  several  eminent 
persons  of  the  Reformed  religion;  and 
therefore  it  hath  been  thought  worth  the 
while  to  turn  it  also  into  English,  that  so 
those  of  that  nation  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  so  might  have  a  bet- 
ter opinion  thereof,  and  of  its  professors ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  also  that  every  well- 
meaning  soul  might  inquire  and  try  all 
things,  and  keep  that  which  is  best.** 

This  confession,  which  is  given  below, 
was,  at  that  time,  ^727),  approved  and 
received  by  the  eloers  and  ministers  of 
the  congregations  of  the  people  called 
Mennonites.  "We  do,  (say  they,)  ac- 
knowledge and  hereby  make  known,  that 
we  own  the  Confession.  In  testimony 
whereof,  and  that  we  brieve  the  same  to 
be  good,  we  have  subscribed  our  names : 

"Shipack — Jacob  Gaedtschlack,  Hen- 
ry Kolb,  Claes  Jansen,  Michael  Zigeler. 
Germantown— John  Grorgas,  John  Cone- 
rads,  Clas  Rittinghausen.  Conestoga — 
Hans  Burgholtzer,  Christian  Heer,  &ne- 
dict  Hirchi,  Martin  Bear,  Johannas  Bow- 
man. Great  Swamp  —  Velte  Clemer. 
Manatant — Daniel  Langenecker,  Jacob 
Beghtly." 

ARTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

The  leading  Articles  cf  the  Christian 
Faith  of  the  Churches  cf  the  Untied 
Flemish^  Friesland^  and  other  Men- 
nanifes,  and  those  in  America^  adopted 
A.  D.  1682. 

Of  Chd,  (fthe  Creation  cf  all  things 
and  of  Man. — Since  it  is  testified,  that 


without  feith  it  is  impossible  to  pleue 
God,  and  that  whosoever  would  oome  to 
God,  must  believe  that  God  is,  and  that 
he  is  a  rewarder  of  all  those  who  aeek 
him;  we  therefore  confess  and  believe, 
according  to  the  scriptures,  with  all  the 
pious,  in  one  eternal,  omnipotent,  and  in- 
comprehensible God:  the  Fkther,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  no  more  or  none 
other ;  before  whom  there  was  no  God, 
nor  shall  there  be  any  after  him;  lor 
from  him,  by  him,  and  in  him,  are  all 
things;  to  whom  be  praise,  honor,  and 
glory  for  ever  and  ever :  Amen.  (Heb.  zi. 
6 ;  Deut.  vi.  4 ;  Gen.  xvii.  1 ;  Isa.  jlIti. 
6 ;  Job.  V.  7  ;  Rom.  xi.  86.) 

We  believe  in  this  one  God,  who  works 
all  in  all ;  and  confess  that  he  is  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things,  visible  and  inviuble; 
who,  in  six  days,  created  heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  is  therein  ;  and 
that  he  governs  and  upholds  all  his  works 
by  his  wisdom,  and  by  the  word  of  his 
power.  (1  Cor.  xii.  6;  Gen.  i.  1-428; 
Acts  xiv.  14.) 

Now,  as  he  had  finished  his  work,  and 
had  ordained  and  prepared  every  thing 
good  and  perfect  in  its  nature  and  proper- 
ties, according  to  his  good  pleasure,  so  at 
last  he  creat^  the  first  man,  Adam,  the 
father  of  us  all ;  gave  him  a  body,  formed 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  so  that  he 
became  a   living  soul,  created   by  God 
afler  his  own  image  and    likeness,  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  unto  eter- 
nal  life.     He  esteemed   him  above   all 
creatures,  and  endowed  him  with  many 
and  great  gifU ;   placed  him  in  a  delight- 
ful garden,  or  paradise,  and  gave  him  a 
command  and  a  prohibition;   afterwards 
he  took  a  rib  from  Adam,  made  a  woman, 
and  brought  her  to  Adam  for  a  helpmate, 
consort,  and  wife.    The  consequence  is, 
that  from  this  first  and  only  man,  Adam, 
all  men  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  have 
descended.  fGen.  i.  27  ;   ii.  7 ;   v.  1  ;   ii. 
18  ;  xvii.  22  ;  Acts  xvii.  26.) 

II.  Of  the  Fhllqf  ilfa«.— We  believe 
and  confess,  according  to  the  tenure  of 
the  scriptures,  that  our  first  parents,  Adam 
and  Eve,  did  not  remain  long  in  the  glo> 
nous  state  in  which  they  were  created; 
but  being  deceived  by  the  subtlety  of  the 
serpent  and  the  envy  of  the  devil,  they 
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transgressed  the  high  commandmeiit  of 
God,  and  disobeyed  their  Creator;  by 
which  disobedience  sin  entered  the  woiid, 
and  death  by  sin,  which  has  thus  passed 
upon  all  men,  in  that  all  have  sinned,  and 
hence  incurred  the  wrath  of  God  and  con- 
demnation. They  were,  therefore,  driven 
of  God  out  of  paradise,  to  till  the  earth, 
to  toil  for  sustenance,  and  to  eat  their 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face,  till  they 
should  return  to  the  earth  whence  they 
had  been  taken.  And  that  they,  by  this 
one  sin,  fell  so  far  as  to  be  separated  and 
estranged  from  God,  that  neither  they 
themselves,  nor  any  of  their  posterity,  nor 
angel,  nor  man,  nor  any  other  creature 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  could  help  them, 
redeem  them,  or  reconcile  them  to  God ; 
but  they  must  have  been  eternally  lost, 
had  not  God,  in  compassion  for  his  crea*. 
tures,  made  provision  for  them,  interpo- 
sing with  love  and  mercy.  (Gen.  iiL  6 ; 
Rom.  V.  12 ;  Qen,  iii.  23 ;  Psalm  xlix.  8. 
0 ;  Rev.  v.  1,5;  John  iii.  16.) 

III.  C^  the  Restoration  of  Man  by  the 
promise  of  ChrisCs  coming. — Concerning 
the  restoration  of  the  first  man  and  his 
posterity,  we  believe  and  confess,  that 
God,  notwithstanding  their  fall,  transgres- 
sion, sin,  and  perfect  inability,  was  not 
willing  to  cast  them  off  entirely,  nor  sufier 
them  to  be  eternally  lost;  but  that  he 
called  them  again  to  him,  comforted  them, 
and  testified  that  there  was  yet  a  means 
of  reconciliation ;  namely,  the  Lamb  with- 
out spot,  the  Son  of  Gkxl,  who  was  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  and  was  promised 
while  they  were  yet  in  paradise,  for  con- 
solation, redemption,  and  salvation  unto 
them  and  all  their  posterity;  nay,  from 
that  time  forth  was  bestowed  upon  them 
by  faith ;  afterwards  all  the  pious  fore- 
fathers, to  whom  this  promise  was  fre- 
quently renewed,  longed  for,  desired,  saw 
by  faith,  and  waited  for  the  fulfilment, 
that  at  his  comin*]^  he  would  redeem,  liber- 
ate, and  release  (kllen  man  from  sin,  guilt, 
and  unrighteousness.  (John  i.  20 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  19;  Geu.  iii.  15;  John  iii.  8;  ii.  1; 
Heb.  xi.  18,  39;  Gal.  iv.  4.) 

IV .  Of  the  Coming  <f  Christ,  and  the 
Cause  q/*  his  Coming, — We  further  be- 
lieve and  confess,  that  when  the  time  of 
his  promise,  which  all    the  fbrefiithers 


anxiously  expected,  was  fulfilled,  the  pro- 
mised Messiah,  Redeemer,  and  Saviour, 
proceeded  from  God,  was  sent,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  predictions  of  the  prophets, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists,  came 
into  the  world,  nay,  was  made  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  and  thus  the  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  man ;  that  he  was  conceived  by 
the  Vii|^  Mary,  who  was  espoused  to 
Joseph,  of  the  House  of  David ;  and  that 
she  brought  forth  her  first-holm  Son  at 
Bethlehem,  wrapped  him  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger.  (J^m 
iv.  25;  xvi.  28;  1  Tim.  ill  15;  Joli  i. 
14 ;  Matt.  i.  22 ;  Luke  ii.  7.) 

We  confess  and  believe,  that  this  is  he 
whose  going  forth  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  without  beginning  of  days,  or 
end  of  life ;  of  whom  it  is  testified  that  he 
is  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  the  first  ai^  the  last ;  that  he  is 
the  same,  and  no  other,  who  was  provided, 
promised,  sent  and  came  into  the  worid, 
and  who  is  God*s  first  and  only  Son,  and 
who  was  before  John  the  Baptist,  Abra- 
ham, and  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
world ;  nay,  who  was  the  Lord  of  David, 
and  the  God  of  the  universe,  the  first  born 
of  all  creatures,  who  was  sent  into  the 
worid,  and  yielded  up  the  body  which 
was  prepared  for  him,  a  sacrifice  and 
oflfering,  for  a  sweet  savor  to  Grod ;  nay, 
for  the  consolation,  redemption,  and  sal- 
vation of  the  whole  world.  (Micah  v.  1 ; 
Heb.  vii.  8 ;  Rev.  i.  8,  18  ;  John  iii.  16  ; 
Heb.  i.  6;  Rom.  viii.  82;  John  i.  80; 
Matt  XX.  11,  41 ;  Col.  i.  15.) 

But  as  to  how  and  in  what  manner  this 
worthy  body  was  prepared,  and  how  the 
Word  became  flesh,  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  statement  given  by  the  evangelists; 
agreeably  to  which,  we  confess,  with  all 
the  saints,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  in  whom  alone  consist  all  our  hope, 
consolation,  redemption,  and  salvation. 
(Luke  i.  80,  81 ;  John  xx.  80,  81 ;  Matt, 
xvi.  16.) 

We  further  believe  and  confess  with 
the  scriptures,  that  when  he  had  fulfilled 
his  course,  and  finished  the  work  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  into  the  world,  he 
was,  accordmg  to  the  providence  of  God, 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men ; 
that  he  suflbred  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried;  rose  again 
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from  the  dead  on  the  third  day ;  aacaided 
to  heaven,  and  sits  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  majesty  of  God  on  high  ;  whence  he 
-will  come  again  to  judge  the  living  and 
the  dead.  (Luke  xxii.  53 ;  zxiii.  1 ;  xxiv. 
5,  6,  51.) 

And  also  that  the  Son  of  God  died, 
tasted  death,  and  shed  his  precious  blood, 
for  all  men  ;  and  that  thereby  he  bruised 
the  serpent*s  head,  destroyed  the  works 
of  the  devil,  abolished  the  handwriting, 
and  obtained  the  remission  of  sins  for  the 
whole  human  family  ;  that  he  became  the 
means  ^author)  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
those  who,  from  Adam  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  believe  in  and  obey  him.  (Gea. 
iii.  15;  John  iii.  8;  Col.  ii.  14;  Rom. 
V.  18.) 

\.  Of  the  Law  cf  CkrutF^-^he  Gospel 
or  the  JSew  Ihstanu^U, — ^We  believe  and 
confess,  that  previous  to  his  ascension,  he 
made,  instituted,  and  lefl  his  New  Tssta- 
menLf  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  that  it 
should  remain  an  everlasting  testament, 
which  he  confirmed  and  sealed  with  his 
blood,  and  commended  it  so  highly  to 
them,  that  it  is  not  to  be  altered,  neither 
by  angels  nor  men,  neither  to  be  added 
thereto,  nor  taken  therefrom.  And  that, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  whole  will  and 
counsel  of  his  heavenly  Father,  as  far  as 
is  necessary  for  salvation,  he  has  caused 
it  to  be  promulgated  by  his  apostles,  mis- 
sionaries, and  ministers,  whom  he  called 
and  chose  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  into 
all  the  world,  to  preach  in  his  name  among 
all  people,  and  nations  and  tongues,  tes- 
tifying repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sins ;  and  that  consequently  he  has  therein 
declared  all  men,  without  exception,  as  his 
children  and  lawful  heirs,  so  far  as  they 
follow  and  live  up  to  the  contents  of  the 
same  by  faith,  as  obedient  children ;  and 
thus,  he  has  not  excluded  any  from  the 
glorious  inheritance  of  everlasting  life, 
except  the  unbelieving,  the  disobedient, 
the  obstinate,  and  the  perverse,  who  de- 
spise it,  and,  by  their  continual  sinning, 
render  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal 
life.  (Jer.  xxxi.  18 ;  Heb.  ix.  15  ;  xvi.  17 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  27 ;  Gal.  i.  8 ;  1  Tim.  vl.  8 ; 
John  XV.  15;  Matt,  xviii.  19;  Mark  xvi. 
18;  Luke  xxiv.  4,  5;  Rom.  viii.  Vt ; 
Acts  xiii.  46.) 

VI.  Of  Repentance  and  Reformation, 


—We  believe  and  oonftst,  nnoe  tlie 
thoughts  of  the  heart  are  evil  from  yxrath, 
and  prone  to  unrighteousne— ,  sin,  and 
wickedness,  that  the  first  iemon  of  die 
New  Testament  of  the  Sod  of  God,  is 
repentance  and  reformation.  Men,  tbeit^ 
fore,  who  have  ears  to  bear  and  henrta  to 
understand,  must  bring  forth  fniha  meet 
for  repentance,  reform  their  Urea,  believe 
the  gospel,  eschew  evil  and  do  good,  deaitt 
from  sin  and  forsake  unrighteouaneaa,  pot 
off  the  old  roan  with  all  his  worka,  and 
put  on  the  new  man,  created  after  G^od  in 
righteousness  and  true  holniesa ;  for  nei- 
ther baptism,  supper,  church,  nor  any 
other  outward  ceremony,  can,  without 
faith,  regeneration,  change  or  xelbnnatioo 
of  life,  enable  us  to  pleaae  God,  or  obtain 
from  him  any  consolation,  or  promiae  of 
salvation.  But  we  must  gi  to  God  with 
nncere  hearts  and  true  and  perfoct  faith, 
and  believe  on  Jesus  Christ,  aooording  to 
the  testimony  of  the  scripturca ;  by  this 
living  faith  we  obtain  remissbn  or  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  are  justified,  sanctified,  nay, 
made  children  of  God,  partakers  of  his 
image,  nature,  and  mind :  being  bom 
again  of  God  from  above,  through  the  in- 
corruptible seed.  (Gen.  riii.  21 ;  Mark  i. 
15;  Ezekiel  xii.  1;  1  Col.  iii.  9,  10; 
Eph.  iv.  21,22;  Heb.  x.  21,22;  John 
vii.  88.) 

VII.  Cf  Baptumj-^kn  regards  bap- 
tism, we  confess  that  all  penitent  believers, 
who,  by  faith,  r^eneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  made  one  with 
God  and  written  in  heaven,  must  upon 
their  scriptural  confosskm  of  iaith,  and 
reformation  of  life,  be  baptized  with 
water,*  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  agrec- 
ably  to  the  doctrine  and  command  of 
Christ,  and  the  usage  of  his  apostles,  to 
the  burying  of  their  sins;  and  thus  be 
received  into  fellowship  with  the  saints ; 
whereupon  they  must  learn  to  observe  all 
things  which  the  Son  of  God  taught,  lefl 
to,  and  commanded  his  disciples.  (Matt, 
xviii.  19,  20 ;  Rom.  vi.  4 ;  Mark  xvi.  15 ; 
Matt.  iii.  15;  Acts  ii.  28;  viii.  11  ;  ix. 
18  ;  X.  47 ;  xvi.  33 ;  Col.  ii.  11,  12.) 

VIII.  Of  the  aiurch  tf  Oirtst.—yre 


*  The  Mennonites  baptize  by  poariag  water 
apon  the  head  of  the  person  iM^ptiaed^— Es. 
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believe  and  oonfess  there  is  a  yiaiUe 
Church  of  God ;  namely,  thoee  who,  as 
aforementioned,  do  works  me^  for  re- 
pentance, have  true  faith,  and  received  a 
true  baptism,  are  made  one  with  God  in 
heaven,  and  received  into  fellowship  of  the 
saints  here  upon  earth :  those  we  prdess 
are  the  chosen  generation,  the  royal  priest* 
hood,  the  holy  nation,  who  have  the  wit- 
ness that  they  are  the  spouse  and  bride  of 
Christ;  nay,  the  children  and  heirs  of 
everlasting  life ;  a  habitation,  a  tabernacle, 
a  dwelling-place  of  God  in  the  spirit,  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
the  prophets,  Christ  being  the  chief  corner- 
stone (upon  which  his  church  is  built)*- 
this  church  of  the  living  God^  which  be 
bought,  purchased,  and  redeemed  with  his 
own  precious  blood,  with  which  churchy 
according  to  his  promise,  he  will  always 
remain  to  the  end  of  the  world,  as  protec- 
tor and  comforter  cf  bdievers^  nay,  will 
dwell  with  them,  walk  among  them,  and 
so  protect  them,  that  neither  floods  nor 
tempests,  nor  the  gates  of  hell  shall  pre- 
vail against  or  overthrow  them.  This 
church  is  to  be  distinguished  by  scriptural 
faith,  doctrine,  love,  godly  walk  or  deport- 
ment, as  also  by  a  profitable  or  fruitfiil 
conversation,  use  and  observance  of  the 
true  ordinances  of  Christ,  which  he  strictly 
enjoined  upon  his  followers.  (1  Cor.  xii. 
1  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  John  iii.  29 ;  Rev.  xix. 
7;  Tit.  iii.  6,  7;  Eph.  ii.  19,  20,  21  ; 
Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18, 19 ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  16  ;  Matt.  vii.  85.) 

IX.  Of  the  Election  and  Office  tf 
Tbachers^  Deacons^  and  Deaconesses  in 
Oie  Church, — ^As  regards  offices  and  elec- 
tions in  the  church,  we  believe  and  oon- 
fess, since  the  church  cannot  subsist  in 
her  growth,  nor  remain  an  edifice  without 
officers  and  discipline,  that,  therefore,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  instituted  and 
ordained  offices  and  ordinances,  and  gave 
commands  and  directions,  how  every  one 
ought  to  walk  therein,  take  heed  to  his 
work  and  vocation,  and  do  that  which  is 
right  and  necessary ;  for  he,  as  the  true, 
great  and  chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
our  souls,  was  sent  and  came  into  the 
world,  not  to  wound  or  destroy  the  souls 
of  men,  but  to  heal  and  restore  them ;  to 
seek  the  lost ;  to  break  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  ;  of  two  to  make  one ; 


to  gather  together  out  of  Jews,  (jrentiles, 
and  all  nations,  a  fold  to  have  fellowship 
in  his  name;  for  which,  in  order  that 
none  might  err  or  go  astray,  he  laid  down 
his  own  life,  and  thus  made  a  way  fer 
their  salvation,  redeeming  and  releasing 
them,  when  there  was  no  one/  to  help  or 
assist*  (1  Pet.  ii.  29;  Matt  xii.  19; 
xviii.  11 ;  Eph.  ii.  18  ;  Gal.  iii.  28 ;  John 
X.  9 ;  xi.  15 ;  Ps.  xlix.  8.) 

And  further,  that  he  provided  his 
church,  before  his  departure,  with  faithful 
ministers,  evangelists,  pastors  and  teach- 
ers, whom  he  had  chosen  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  with  prayers  and  supplicatknis,  in 
order  that  they  might  govern  the  church, 
feed  his  flock,  watch  over  them,  defend, 
and  provide  for  them ;  nay,  do  in  all 
things  as  he  did,  going  before  them,  as  he 
taught,  acted  and  commanded;  teaching 
them  to  do  all  things  whatsoever  he  com- 
manded them.  (Eph.  iv.  11  ;  Luke  x. 
1 ;  vi.  12,  18;  John  iL  15;  Matt,  xxviii. 
200 

That  the  Apostles,  likewise,  as  true  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  leaders  of  the  church, 
were  diligent  with  prayers  and  supplica- 
tion to  God,  in  electing  brethren,  provid- 
ing every  city,  place  or  church,  with 
bishops,  pastors  and  leaders,  and  ordaining 
such  persons  as  took  heed  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  doctrine  and  flock ;  who  were 
sound  in  the  faith,  virtuous  in  life  and  con- 
versation, and  were  of  good  report,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  church,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  an  example,  light,  and  pat- 
tern, in  all  godliness,  with  good  works, 
worthily  administering  the  Lord's  ordi- 
nances, baptism  and  supper,  and  that  they, 
might  appoint  in  all  places,  faithful  men 
as  elders,  capable  of  teaching  others,  or- 
daining them  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  further,  to  have 
the  care,  according  to  their  ability,  for  all 
things  necessary  m  the  church ;'  so  that 
as  feithful  servants,  they  might  husband 
well  their  Lord's  talent,  gain  by  it,  and 
consequently  save  themselves  and  those 
who  hear  them.  (1  Tim.  iii. ;  Acts  i.  23, 
24 ;  Tit.  i.  5 ;  1  Tun.  iv.  14,  16 ;  Tit.  ii. 
1,  2 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2 ;  1  Tim.  v.  2.) 

That  they  should  also  have  a  care  for 
every  one,  of  whom  they  have  the  over- 
sight; to  provide  in  all  places  deacons, 
who  may  receive  contributions  and  alms, 
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in  order  faithfully  to  dispeiise  them  to  the 
necessitous  saints,  with  all  becoming  hon- 
esty and  decorum*  (Luke  xiz.  18.  Of 
deacons.  Acts,  v.  S'6  ;  of  deaconesses,  1 
Tim.  Y.  9 ;  Rom.  xvL  1 ;  James  i.  27.) 

That  honorable  and  aged  widows  should 
be  chosen  deaconesses,  who,  with  the 
deacons,  may  visit,  comfort,  uid  provide 
for  poor,  weak,  infirm,  distressed  and  in- 
digent persons,  as  also  to  visit  widows  and 
orphans;  and  further,  assist  in  taking  care 
of  the  concerns  of  the  church,  according 
to  their  ability. 

And  further  respecting  deacons,  that 
they,  particularly  when  they  are  capable, 
bemg  elected  and  ordained  thereto  by  the 
church,  for  the  relief  and  assistance  of  the 
elders,  may  admonish  the  members  of  the 
church,  bong  appointed  thereto,  and  labor 
in  word  and  doctrine,  assisting  one  another 
out  of  love  with  the  gift  received  of  the 
Lord ,-  by  which  means,  through  the  mu- 
tual service  and  assistance  of  every  mem- 
ber, according  to  his  measure,  the  body  of 
Christ  may  bd  edified,  and  the  vine  and 
church  of  the  Lord  may  grow  up,  increase, 
and  be  preserved. 

X.  Of  the  Holy  Supper.— We  likewise 
confess  and  ol^rve  a  breaking  of  bread, 
or  supper,  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
instituted  with  bread  and  wine  before  his 
passion,  did  eat  it  with  his  Apostles,  and 
commanded  it  to  be  kept  in  remembrance 
of  himself;  which  they  consequently 
taught  and  observed  in  the  church,  and 
commanded  to  be  kept  by  believers,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  his  body  was  broken, 
and  his  precious  blood  was  shed  for  us,  and 
for  the  whole  human  family ;  as  also  the 
fruits  thereof,  namely,  redemption  and 
everlasting  salvation,  which  he  procured 
thereby,  exhibiting  so  great  love  towards 
sinners,  by  which  we  are  greatly  admon- 
ished to  love  one  another,  to  love  our 
neighbor,  forgiving  him,  as  he  has  done 
unto  us,  and  we  are  to  strive  to  preserve 
the  unity  and  fellowship  which  we  have 
with  Grod  and  with  one  another,  which  is 
also  represented  to  us,  in  the  breaking  of 
bread.     (Acts  ii.  46.) 

XL  0/  Washing  the  SainW  Feet.— 
We  also  confess  the  washing  of  the  saints* 
feet,  which  the  Lord  not  only  instituted 
and  commanded,  but  he  actually  gashed 


his  Apostles'  feet,  although  he  was  their 
Lord  and  Master,  and  gave  them  an  ex- 
ample that  they  should  wash  one  another^s 
feet,  and  do  as  he  had  done  unto  them : 
they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  taught  the 
believers  to  observe  this  as  a  sign  of  true 
humility,  and  particukirly  as  directing  the 
mmd  hy  fut'wUkmg^  to  that  right  wash- 
ingi  by  which  we  are  washed  in  his  blood, 
and  have  our  souls  made  pure.  ^John  xiii. 
4-17;  1  Tim.  v.  10;  Geo.  xvu.  4;  xiz. 
2 ;  xxiv.  82 ;  xliiL  24.) 

XIL  Cf  Mairimony  or  State  cf  Mar- 
riage.'^We  confess  that  there  is  in  the 
church,  an  honorable  marriage  betweeu 
two  believers,  as  God  ordainol  it  in  the 
beginning  in  paradise,  and  instituted  it  be- 
tween Adaip  and  Eve ;  as  also  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  opposed  and  did  away  the 
abuses  of  marriage,  which  had  crept  in, 
and  restored  it  to  its  primitive  institution. 
(Gen.  i.  27 ;  Matt.  xi.  4.) 

In  this  manner,  the  Apostle  PSaul  also 
taught  marriage  in  the  Church ;  and  left 
it  free  for  every  one,  according  to  its  pii- 
mitive  institution,  to  be  marned  in  the 
Lord,  to  an^  one  who  may  consent ;  by 
the  phrase,  tn  the  Lord^  we  think  it  ought 
to  be  understood,  that  as  the  patriarchs 
had  to  marry  among  their  own  kindred  or 
relatives,  so  likewise  the  believers  of  the 
New  Testament  are  not  at  liberty  to  mar- 
ry, except  among  the  chosen  generation 
and  the  spiritual  kindred  or  relatives  of 
Christ;  namely,  such  and  no  others,  as 
have  been  united  to  the  churSh,  as  one 
heart  and  soul,  having  received  lAptism 
and  stand  in  the  same  communion,  fiuth, 
doctrine,  and  conversation,  before  they 
become  united  in  marriage.  Such  are 
then  joined  together  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal ordinance  of  God  in  his  church,  and 
this  is  called  marrying  in  the  LonL  (1 
Cor.  V.  11 ;  ix.  5 ;  Gen.  xxiv. ;  xxriiL ; 
1  Cor.  vii.  89.) 

Xin.  Of  the  Magistracy.— We  hdHeve 
and  confess,  that  God  instituted  and  ap- 
pointed authority  and  a  magistracy  for  the 
punishing  of  the  evil-doers,  and  to  protect 
the  good ;  as  also  to  govern  the  world,  and 
preserve  the  good  order  of  cities  and  coun- 
tries ;  hence,  we  dare  not  despise,  gainsay 
or  resist  the  same ;  but  we  must  acknow- 
ledge the  magistracy  as  the  minister  of 
God,  be  subject  and  obedient  thereunto  in 
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all  good  works,  espedaliy  in  all  tbingi  not 
repugnant  to  God's  law,  will  and  ooounand* 
ment ;  also  faithfully  pay  tribute  and  tax, 
and  render  that  which  is  due,  even  as  the 
Son  of  God  taught  and  practised,  and 
commanded  his  disciples  to  do ;  that  it  is 
our  duty,  constantly  and  earnestly  to  pray 
to  the  Lord  for  the  government,  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that 
we  may  live  under  its  protection,  gain  a 
livelihood,  and  lead  a  quiet,  peaceable  life, 
in  all  godliness  and  sobriety.  And  further, 
that  the  Lord  may  reward  them  in  time 
and  eternity,  for  all  the  favors,  benefits, 
and  the  liberty  we  here  enjoy  under  their 
praiseworthy  administrution.  (Rom.  xiii. 
1-7  ,•  Tit.  hi.  1 ;  1  Ptet.  ii.  17  ;  Matt.  xxii. 
21 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1.) 

.XrV.  Of  D^nuse  or  Revenge.-^Au  re* 
gards  revenge,  or  defence,  in  which  men 
resist  their  enemies  with  the  sword :  we 
believe  and  confess,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  forbade  his  disciples  his  followers, 
all  revenge  and  defence,  and  commanded 
them,  besides,  not  to  render  evil  for  evil, 
nor  railing  for  railing,  but  to  sheath  their 
swords,  or  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
"  to  beat  them  into  ploughshares.''  (Matt. 
V.  3d-44;  Rom.  xii.  14;  1  Pet.  iii.  9; 
Isa.  ii.  4 ;  Mic.  iv.  3 ;  Zech,  iz.  8,  9.) 

Hence  it  is  evident,  according  to  his 
example  and  doctrine,  that  we  should  not 
provoke  or  do  violence  to  any  man,  but 
we  are  to  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  all  men ;  even,  when  neces- 
sary, to  flee,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  take  patiently  the 
spoiling  of  our  goods ;  but  to  do  violence 
to  no  man :  when  we  are  smitten  on  one 
cheek  to  turn  the  other,  rather  than  take 
revenge  or  resent  evil.    And,  moreover, 
that  we  must  pray  for  our  enemies,  feed 
and  refresh  them  when  they  are  hungry 
or  thirsty,  and  thus  convince  them  l^ 
kindness,  and   overcome  all    ignorance. 
rRom.  xii.  19, 20.)  Finally,that  we  should 
do  good,  and  approve  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sciences of  all  men  ;  and  according  to  the 
law  of  Chifist,  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
wish  them  to  do  unto  us.    (2  Cor.  iv.  8 ; 
;  Matt.  vii.  12 ;  xii.  7.) 
I      XV.  Of  Oaths  or  Swearing, — Respect- 
'  ing  judicial  oaths,  we  believe  and  confess, 
'  that  Christ  our  Lord  did  forbid  his  disd- 
1  pies  the  use  of  them,  and  commanded  them 


that  they  should  not  swear  at  all ;  but  that 
yea  should  be  yea ;  and  nay,  nay.  Hence 
we  infer,  that  all  oaths,  greater  and  minor, 
are  prohilMted ;  and  that  we  must,  instead 
of  oaths,  confirm  all  our  promises  and  as- 
sertk>ns,  nay,  all  our  deckirations  or  testi- 
noonies,  in  every  case,  with  the  word  yea 
in  that  which  is  yea ;  and  with  nay  in  that 
which  is  nay;  hence  we  should  always 
and  in  all  cases  perform,  keep,  follow,  and 
live  up  to  our  word  or  engagement  as  fblly 
as  if  we  had  confirmed  and  established  it 
by  an  oath.  And  we  do  this ;  we  have  the 
confidence  that  no  man,  not  even  the  ma- 
gistrate, will  have  just  reason  to  kiy  a 
more  grievous  burden  on  our  mind  and 
conscience.  (Matt  ▼•84, 85;  James  v.  12; 
2  Cor.  i.  17.) 

XVI.  Of  EcclniasHeal  Excommumca^  Q 
tian  or  Sqxiratumfrom  the  Okurchr^ 
We  also  believe  and  profess  a  ban,  excom- 
munication, or  separation,  and  Christian 
correction  in  the  church,  fbr  amendment, 
and  not  for  destruction,  whereby  the  clean 
or  pure  may  be  separated  from  the  unclean 
or  defiled.  Namely,  if  any  one,  after 
having  been  enlightened,  and  has  attained 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  has 
been  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints,  sins  either  voluntary  or  presump- 
tuously against  God,  or  unto  death,  and 
falls  into  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness, 
by  which  he  separates  himself  from  God, 
and  is  debarred  his  kingdom ;  such  a  per- 
son, we  believe,  when  the  deed  is  manifest 
and  the  church  has  sufficient  evidence, 
ought  not  to  remain  in  the  congregation  of 
the  righteous ;  but  shall  and  must  be  sepa- 
rated as  an  ofiending  member  and  an  opeilM 
sinner ;  be  excommunicated  and  reproveJS 
in  the  presence  of  all,  and  purged  oota* 
leaven ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  for  his  own 
amendment,  and  an  example  and  terror  to 
others,  that  the  church  be  kept  pure  from 
such  foul  spots ;  lest,  in  default  of  this, 
the  name  of  the  Lord  be  blasphemed,  the 
church  dishonored,  and  a  stumbling-block 
and  cause  of  offence  be  given  to  them  that 
are  without ;  in  fine,  that  the  sinner  may 
not  be  damned  with  the  world,  but  become 
convicted,  repent  and  reform.  (Isa.  lix.  2 ; 
1  Cor.  V.  5, 12 ;  1  Tim.  v.  20  ;  2  Cor.  x. 
8 ;  xiii.  10 ;  James  v.  8,  9.) 

Further,  regarding  brotherly  reproof  or 
admonition,  as  also  the  instruction  of  those 
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who  err,  it  is  necessary  to  use  all  care  and 
diligence  to  observe  them,  instructing  them 
with  all  meekness  to  their  own  amend- 
ment, and  reproving  the  obstinate  accord- 
ing as  the  case  may  require.  In  short, 
thut  the  church  must  excommunicate  him 
.  that  sins  either  in  doctrine  or  life,  and  no 
!  other,  mt.  iii.  10 ;  1  Cor.  v.  12.) 
I  XVIl.  Of  S^mnning  or  Avoiding  ike 
I  Separated  or  JExcommunicated» — ^Touch- 
I  ing  the  avoiding  of  the  separated,  we  be- 
lieve and  confess,  that  if  any  one  has  so 
far  fallen  off,  either  by  a  wicked  life  or 
perverted  doctrine,  that  he ,  is  separated 
from  God,  and  consequently  is  justly  se- 
parated from  and  corrected  or  punished  by 
the  church  I  such  a  person  must  be  shunned, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  avoided  without  partiality 
by  all  the  members  of  the  church,  espe- 
cially by  those  to  whom  it  is  known, 
whether  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  other 
similar  temporal  matters ;  and  they  shall 
have  no  dealings  with  him :  to  the  end 
that  they  may  not  be  contaminated  by  in- 
tercourse with  him,  nor  made  partakers  of 
his  sins ;  but  that  the  sinner  may  be  made 
ashamed,  be  convicted,  and  again  led  to 
repentance.  (1  Cor.  v.  9, 10, 11 ;  2  Thess. 
iii.  14;  Tit.  lii.  10.) 

That  there  be  used,  as  well  in  the  avoid- 
ance ns  in  the  separation,  such  modera- 
tion and  Christian  charity  as  may  have  a 
tendency,  not  to  promote  his  destruction, 
but  to  insure  his  reformation.  For  if  he 
is  poor,  hungry,  thirsty,  naked,  sick,  or  in 
distress,  we  are  in  duty  bound,  according  to 
necessity,  and  agreeably  to  love  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to 
render  him  aid  and  assistance ;  otherwise, 
in  such  cases,  the  avoidance  might  tend 
more  to  his  ruin  than  to  his  reformation. 
(2  Thcss,  V.  14.) 

Hence  we  must  not  consider  excommu- 
nicated members  as  enemies,  but  admon- 
ish them  as  brethren,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  knowledge,  rcp)cntance,  and  sor- 
row for  thoir  sins,  that  they  may  be  re- 
conciled with  God  and  his  church ;  and, 
of  course,  Ikj  received  again  into  the 
churr.h,  and  so  may  continue  in  love  to- 
wn nls  him,  as  his  case  demands. 

XVllI.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead^  and  the  hist  Judgment, — Relative 
to  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  we  be- 


lieve and  confeBS,  agreeably  to  the  scrip* 
tures,  that  all  men  who  have  died  ami 
fallen  asleep,  shall  be  awakened,  quicken- 
ed, and  raised  on  the  last  day,  by  the  in- 
comprehensible power  of  God;  and  that 
these,  together  with  those  that  are  then 
alive,  and  who  shall  be  changed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet,  shall  be  placed  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  the  good  be 
separated  from  the  wicked;  that  then 
every  one  shall  receive  in  his  own  body 
according  to  his  works,  whether  they  be 
good  or  evil ;  and  that  the  good  and  pious 
shall  be  taken  up  with  Christ,  as  the 
blessed,  enter  into  everlasting  life,  and 
obtain  that  joy,  which  no  eye  hath  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  mind  conceived,  to 
reign  and  triumph  with  Christ  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting.  (Matt.  xxii.  SO,  81 ; 
Dan.  xii.  12 ;  Job  xix.  26,  27 ;  John  v. 
28;  2  Cor.  v.  10;  1  Cor.  xv.;  Rev.  xxL 
11;  1  Thess.  iv.  13.) 

And  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  wicked 
or  impious  shall  be  driven  away  as  ac- 
cursed, and  thrust  down  into  utter  dark- 
ness; nay,  into  everlasting  pains  of  hell, 
where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  b 
not  quenched ;  and  that  they  shall  never 
have  any  prospect  of  hope,  comfort,  or  re- 
demption. (Mark  ix.  44.) 

May  the  Lord  grant  that  none  of  us 
may  meet  the  fate  of  the  wicked ;  but  that 
we  may  take  heed  and  be  diligent,  so  that 
we  may  be  found  before  him  in  peace, 
without  spot  and  blameless.     Amen. 

Done  and  finished  in  our  United 
Churches,  in  the  city  of  Dortrecht,  21  at 
April,  A.  D.,  1632 ;  'subscribed  : 

Dortrecht — Isaac  de  Koning,  John  Ja- 
cobs, Hans  Corbryssen,  Jaques  Terwen, 
Nicholas  Dirkson,  Mels  Gylberts,  Adriaan 
Comelisson.  Zeeland — Cornelius  de  Moir, 
Isaac  Claasz.  Middleburg — Rastian  Wil- 
lemsen,  John  Winkelmans.  Vlissingen — 
Oillaert  M^illeborts,  Jacob  Pennen,  Lievcn 
Marynesz.  Zicrich — Anthony  Comelli- 
son,  Peter  Janson  Zimmerman.  Gorcum 
— Jacob  Van  dcr  Heyde  Sebrcchts,  Hans 
Janscn  van  de  Kruysen.  Arnhem — Cor- 
nelius Jahnsen,  Dirk  Ronderson.  Rot. 
terdam — Balten  Centen  Schoomaker,  Mi- 
chel Michelsson,  Israel  van  Halmael, 
Henry  Jahnsen  Appeldoom,  Andries  Luck- 
en,  jr.     Amsterdam — ^Tobias  Govertson, 
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Peter  Jahnsen  Moyer,  Abraham  Dirkson, 
David  ter  Haer,  Peter  Jahnsen  van  Singe], 
Leyden — Christian  de  Koning,  Johannes 
Weyns.  Harlem — Johannes  Doom,  Peter 
Gryspeer,Dirk  Wouters  Kolenkamp,  Peter 
Joosten.  Schiedam  ^-  Cornelius  Bom, 
lAmbert  Paeldink.  Blokziel — Claes  Clae- 
sen,  Peter  Petersen,  Dirk  Rendersen. 
Utrecht — ^Hermann  Segerts,  John  Hend* 
ricksen  Hoogbvelt,  Daniel  Horens,  Abra- 
ham Spronk,  William  von  Brockhuysen. 
Bommel — ^Wilhelm  Jansen  van  Exselt, 
Gyspert  Spiering.  Germany — Peter  van 
Borsel,  Anthony  Hans.  Krevelt — Her- 
man op  de  Graff,  Wilhehn  Kreynen. 

The  forcing  artk^Ies  are  received  and 
maintained  try  all  the  Mennonites  through- 
out the  United  States,  Territories,  and  in 
Canada,  wherever  they  have  been  dis- 
persed ;  for,  since  the  first  immigration  of 
the  Mennonites  to  this  country,  thev  have 
been  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  large  bodies  of  them  are 
found  in  Lancaster  county,  in  Bucks, 
Chester,  Philadelphia,  Montgomery,  Dau- 
phin, Cumberland,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Frank- 
lin, York,  Westmoreland,  and  some  other 
counties,  and  also  in  Maryland,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, New  York  and  in  Canada. 

The  Mennonite  congregations  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  divided  into  three  general 
circuits,  within  each  of  which,  semi-annual 
conferences,  consisting  of  bishops,  elders 
or  ministers,  and  deacons,  are  held  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  each  other,  and 
devising  means  to  advance  the  spiritual 
prosperity  of  the  members.  A  similar 
conference  is  held  in  Ohio,  where  the 
Mennonites  are  very  numerous,  consist- 
ing, however,  principally  of  foreign  im- 
migrants who  have  settled  there  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  members  of 
the  congregations  in  Indiana  are  princi- 
pally from  Switzerland.  In  Canada  they 
have  from  fifleen  to  twenty  places  where 
religious  meetings  are  held;  their  semi- 
annual conferences  are  alternately  held  at 
Waterloo,  Clinton,  and  Markham. 


Bishops,  elders  or  ministers,  and  dea- 
cons, are  usually  chosen  by  casting  lots. 
Their  pastors  neither  receive  nor  accept 
stipulated  salaries,  nor  any  kind  of  remu- 
neration for  {^reaching  the  gospel,  or  in 
attending  to  the  functions  of  their  office. 
Their  number  of  ministers,  members,  con- 
gregations, and  houses  of  public  worship, 
in  America,  has  been  variously  estimated ; 
but  the  exact  number  of  members  cannot 
be  given,*  as  they  keep  no  records  among 
them  for  that  purpose.  In  this  they  hold 
the  same  views  as  they  do  in  giving  alms, 
when  our  Saviour  says  (Matt,  vi.) :  "  Take 
heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms,"  &c.  So 
they  believe  it  would  not  be  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God  to  make  a  public  display 
of  the  number  of  their  communicants,  as 
they  know  the  Head  of  the  Church  of 
God,  namely,  Jesus  Christ,  sees  and 
knows  who  are  his  children  in  the  whole 
world.  Furthermore,  they  bear  in  mind 
the  confession  of  King  David,  declaring 
himself  that  he  greatly  sinned  by  causing 
Israel  to  be  numbered.  (2  Sam.  zxiv.) 


•  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  Shem  Zook, 
who  is  well-informed  in  the  religions  statistics 
of  the  Menonnites,  he  says,  when  speaking  of 
the  Menonnites,  *<  their  number  in  the  United 
States  has  been  compated  at  120,000."  This 
estimate,  we  think,  is  too  high.  So  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  they  have  abont  ninetv-five 
ministers  in  Pennsylvania,  one  handred  and 
eighty  places  of  public  worship ;  in  Virginia, 
from  thirty  to  for^  ministers,  about  thirty-five 
places  of  worship.  In  Maryland,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  New  York,  probably  eighty-five 
ministers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  places 
of  worship.  In  all  America,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  or  forty  ministers,  and  rising 
of  four  hundred  places  of  public  worship,  and 
between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  members. 
The  whole  Menonnite  population  may  proba- 
bly exceed  120,000;  but  they  have  not  that 
number  of  communicating  members. 

They  are  distinguished  above  all  others  for 
their  plainness  in  dress,  economy  in  their  do- 
mestic arrangements;  being  frugal,  thrifly, 
and  withal  very  hospitable.  They  take  in 
strangers ;  treat  them  kindly  without  charge. 
They  suffer  none  of  their  members  to  become 
a  public  charge. — Ed. 
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THE  REFORMED  MENNONITE  SOCIETY/ 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HERR. 

tTBASBUlM,  LAJrOAflTBS  OOUITTT,  mVSTLTAVIA* 


HISTORY. 

Thb  Mennonite  denomination  derived 
its  name  from  Menno  Simon,  a  very  zeal- 
ous and  successful  reformer ;  but,  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  persecuted,  and  his  doctrines 
and  views  misrepresented,  through  the 
malice  of  his  papistical  adversaries,  his 
name  was  never  handed  down  to  posterity, 
side  by  side  with  that  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  others ;  though  it  must  be  admitted, 
he  did  as  much  towards  the  enlightening 
of  mankind,  and  contended  with  adver- 
saries as  powerful,  as  ever  impeded  the 
progress  of  Luther,  and  all  those  illus- 
trious personages,  whose  names  shed  such 
a  lustre  on  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

But  as  there  is  required  a  history  of  the 
Reformed  branch  of  the  Mennonite  Society 
only,  it  •will  not  fall  within  the  design  of 
this  sketch,  to  trace  her  history  to  that 
dark  and  superstitious  period,  when  the 
earth  was  daily  drenched  with  the  blood 
of  the  righteous. 

How  long  the  followers  of  Menno,  ad- 
hered t)  the  doctrines  he  had  inculcated — 
how  long  they  practised  his  precepts,  and 
guarded  with  a  jealous  eye  those  divine 
truths,  that  he  had  promulgated,  is  not  ex- 
actly known ;  but  we  are  informed  from  | 


•  This  article  has  the  sanction  of  the  Rev. 
John  Herr,  of  Strasburg,  a  Bishop  of  the  So- 
ciety.—En. 


a  source  which  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
soon  after  the  persecution  oeased^  there 
was  a  gradual  falling  off  from  their  fiumer 
purity,  and  that  they  did  not  carry  into 
efiect  the  doctrines  they  had  formerly 
taught  and  professed.  From  this  it  m 
evident,  that  they  became,  by  degrees* 
more  and  more  corrupted. 

It  was  when  viewing  their  fallea  state, 
and  on  reflecting  bow  they  had  deyiated 
from  the  path  in  which  they  had  formerly 
trod ;  how  they  resisted  minor  evils,  though 
they  were  instructed  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment showed  expressly,  that  Christ  taught 
his  disciples  to  resist  no  evil  whatever ;  in 
short,  it  was  when  contrasting  their  con- 
ditions now,  with  what  they  professed  then, 
that  a  few  individuals  contemplated  the 
design  of  restoring  them  to  their  former 
purity.  They,  for  this  purpose,  met  re- 
peatedly, and  exchanged  in  simplicity  of 
heart  the  sentiments  of  their  minds.  They 
warned  the  Mennonites  of  their  delusion ; 
but  as  they  were  unwilling  to  be  convinced 
of  the  errors  under  which  they  were  la- 
boring, and  as  those  few  enlightened  souls 
found  it  impossible  to  take  part  in  their 
proceedings,  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
their  defiled  condition,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  renovate  and  renew  the  whole 
Mennonite  doctrine.  They  accordingly 
razed  the  rubbish  to  the  foundation,  on 
which  they  commenced  building  the  church 
of  Christ  anew.  This  happened  in  the 
year  1811 ;  and  as  their  numbcT  was  con- 
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tinualiy  on  the  increase,  they  found  it  ne- 
cessary, after  much  prayer,  supplication, 
and  submission  to  the  wUl  of  (jod,  to  ap- 
point one,  from  amongst  their  number,  to 
superintend  this  desirable  work.  But  as 
they  were  all  aware  that  the  undertaking 
was  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  and  each  one 
being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
he  wa^  too  feeble  to  take  tlie  lead  in  ex* 
posing  |he  evils  that  arise  from  holding  the 
laws  of  God  at  defiance,  and  from  bring- 
ing perverted  and  sinful  souls  from  dark- 
ness unto  light,  they,  as  may  be  readily 
supposed,  felt  considerable  diffidence  about 
making  a  choice.  It  was,  for  a  long  time, 
their  general  theme  for  discussion  at  their 
private  meetings ;  but,  on  finding  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  deUiy  it  any  longer, 
and  being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
appointing  one  to  fill  the  ministerial  sta- 
tion, they  made  a  choice,  which  devolved 
upon  John  Herr.  It  was  a  grievous  task 
— as  he  himself  expresses  it — but,  owing 
to  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  called 
by  the  Almighty  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  re-establish  the  fallen  state  of 
the  church ;  and  to  the  powerful  appeals 
and  pressing  solicitations  of  his  fellow- 
laborers,  he  found  himself  unable  to  refuse. 

And  now  that  they  were  fairly  in  the 
field,  they  invited  the  public,  and  com- 
menced operations  with  redoubled  vigor ; 
and  though  public  opinion  has  pointed  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  their  perseverance  and 
exertions ;  and  though  their  doctrines  were 
despised  by  the  ignorant  multitude,  and 
the  difficulties  they  had  to  surmount  not  a 
few,  they  nevertheless  removed  every  ob- 
stacle that  was  intended  to  impede  their 
progress,  fearless  and  undismayed;  and 
notwithstanding  the  predictions  to  the  con- 
trary, by  certain  individuals,  success  has 
crowned  their  efforts. 

Before  concluding  the  first  part  of  this 
sketch,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  to 
give  the  reader  a  passage  from  the  Illus- 
trating Mirror,  page  393,  writtendbj  John 
Herr. 

Speaking  about  his  entering  on  his  min- 
isterial duties,  he  says :  "  At  last  I  con- 
sented to  put  my  talent  to  usury,  accord- 
ing as  God  imparted  to  me  the  measure  of 
faith,  by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit ;  to  lum 
alone  be  the  praise,  who  has  at  all  times 
comforted  and  supported  me  in  all  my  in* 


firmities  under  which  I  have  frequently 
groaned.  Yes,  from  the  depth  of  my  soul 
I  thank  the  everlasting  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  who  granted  me  blessing,  power 
and  success  in  speaking  his  words  without 
timidity,  and  made  it  fruitful  in  the  hearts 
of  many,  who,  by  the  hearing  of  the  word, 
have  been  brought  to  believe ;  yea,  have 
been  turned,  through  Jesus,  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to 
Grod.  So  I  began  to  labor  at  this  holy 
city  and  temple,  not  only  with  the  woi^ 
of  repentance  and  fkith,  but  also  with  the 
holy  baptism,  supper,  foot-washing  and 
all  the  apostolical  ordinances,  knd  to  join 
the  fallcin  and  scattered  stones  leather 
again  for  a  spiritual  body  and  temple  of 
the  Lord.  Moreover,  the  Lord  of  mercy 
rendered  me  assistance,  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  in  bringing  the  rough  and  unshapen 
stones  from  the  mountain  of  sublimity  and 
carnal  reason ;  which  stones,  through  the 
hidden  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were, 
and  daily  are,  changed  or  dressed,  and 
made  brilliant  by  the  rays  of  eternal  light; 
to  the  eternal  and  only  wise  God,  the  Fa- 
ther of  mercies  and  all  good,  be  alone  the 
honor  and  the  praise,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

DOCTRINE. 

Regarding  the  doctrinal  points,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  state  that  the  articles 
of  their  Confession  of  Faith  have  been 
modified  and  condensed,  as  much  as  is 
allowable,  without  destroying  the  sense,  in 
order  to  make  it  as  brief  and  perspicuous 
as  possible. 

A  representation  cf  the  chief  Articles  of 
their  Christian  Faith^  as  taught  and 
practised  in  their  Church. 

1.  They  believe,  and  confess,  accord- 
ing to  scripture,  in  one  Eternal,  Almighty, 
and  Incomprehensible  Grod,  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  no  more,  and 
no  other ;  who  works  all  in  all,  and  is  the 
Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ; 
and  that  he  created  our  first  parents  afler 
his  own  image  and  likeness,  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness,  unto  eternal  life ; 
and  that  he  endowed  them  with  many  and 
great  gifts,  and  placed  them  in  paradise, 
and  gave  them  a  command  and  prohibition. 
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for  all  men,  he  bruised  the  serpenl's  head, : 
destroyed  tlie  works  of  the  devil,  and  ob- 1 
tained  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  the  whole  ;| 
human  family.  ;! 

5.  They  believe  and  confess,  that  pre*  'j 
viously  to  his  ascension  he  iDstituted  and  i 
led  his  New  Testament,  which  he  con-  ■' 
firmed  and  sealed  with  his  blood,  and  ■: 
commended  it  so  highly  to  his  disciples, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  altered,  nor  added  to, 
nor  diminished.  And  that,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  the  whole  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  he  has  caused  it  to  be  promul- 
gated over  the  earth,  and  appointed  Apos- 
tles, missionaries,  and  ministers,  to  teach 
it  in  his  name  to  all  people,  nations,  and 
tongues ;  and  has  therein  declared  ail  men 
his  children  and  lawful  heirs,  provided 
they  live  up  to  the  same  by  faith. 

6.  They  believe  and  confess,  that  the 
first  lesson  of  the  New  Testament  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion ;  hence  it  is  their  opinion,  that  men 
must  reform  their  lives,  believe  in  the  gos- 
pel, desist  from  sin,  forsake  unrighteous- 
ness, sacrifice  the  old  man  with  all  his 
works,  and  put  on  the  new  man  created 
after  God  in  unsullied  holiness. 

7.  As  regards  baptism,  they  confess, 
that  all  penitent  believers,  who  by  faith, 
regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  jl 
Ghost,  are  made  one  with  God  must,  upon 
their  scriptural  confession  of  faith,  and  re- 
formation of  life,  be  baptized  with  water, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  agreeably  to  the 
doctrine  and  commandment  of  Christ; 
whereupon  they  must  learn  to  obscr>'e  all 
which  the  Son  of  God  taught  and  com- 
manded his  disciples. 

8.  They  believe  and  confess  a  visible 
Church  of  God ;  namely,  those  that  are 
made  one  with  God  in  heaven,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  fellowship  of  the  saints 
here  on  earth.  They  also  confess,  that 
the  same  are  the  chosen  people,  the  royal 
priesthood,  the  holy  nation,  and  the  chil- 
dren and  heirs  of  everlasting  life,  a  dwell* 
ing-place  of  God  in  the  spirit,  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Pro- 
phets, Christ  being  the  chief  corner-stone, 
upon  which  the  church  is  built ;  and  this 
church  must  be  known,  by  her  obedience 
to  her  supreme  Head  and  King;  in  all 
matters  of  faith  to  obey  him,  and  to  keep 


2.  They  believe  and  confess,  that  our 
first  parents  were  cretHed  with  a  free  will, 
susceptible  of  change ;  and  that  they  were 
at  liberty  to  fear,  serve,  and  obey  their 
Creator,  or  disobey  and  forsake  him ;  and 
that,  through  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent, 
and  the  envy  of  the  devil,  they  trans- 
gressed the  command  of  Ciod,  and  dis- 
obeyed their  Creator;  by  which  disobe- 
dience sin  and  death  came  into  the  world, 
and  thus  passed  upon  all  men.  They  also 
believe  that,  by  this  one  sin,  they  were 
driven  from  paradise,  became  so  far  fallen, 
separated,  and  estranged  from  Grod,  that 
neither  they  nor  their  posterity,  nor  any 
other  creature  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  could 
redeem  or  reconcile  them  to  Grod;  and 
that  they  would  have  been  eternally  lost, 
had  not  God  interposed  with  his  love  and 
mercy. 

3.  They  believe  and  confess,  that  God, 
notwithstanding  their  fall  and  transgres- 
sion, did  not  wish  to  cast  them  away,  and 
have  them  eternally  lost;  but  that  he 
called  them  again  to  him,  comforted  them, 
and  testified  that  there  was  yet  a  means  of 
reconciliation;  namely,  that  the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  appointed  unto  this  purpose 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and 
who  was  promised  unto  them  and  their 
posterity,  for  their  reconciliation  and  re- 
demption, while  yet  in  paradise,  from  that 
time  forth  was  bestowed  upon  them  by 
faith. 

4.  They  believe  and  confess,  that  when 
the  time  of  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  this 
promised  Messiah  proceeded  from  God, 
was  sent,  and  came  into  the  world,  and 
thus  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  man ; 
they  also  believe,  that  his  going  forth  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  without 
beginning  of  days,  or  end  of  life :  that  he 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and 
the  last ;  and,  also,  that  he  was  God's  first 
and  only  Son,  and  who  was  the  Lord  of 
David,  and  the  God  of  the  world. 

They  further  believe,  that  when  he  had 
fulfilled  his  course,  he  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  wicked ;  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried  ;  rose  again  on  the  third 

]  day,  ascended  to  heaven,  and  sits  on  the 
riffht  hand  of  the  majesty  of  Gfod ;  from 

i  whoncc  he  will  come  again  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  And  that  through 
his  death)  and  the  shedding  of  his  blood 
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all  his  commandments;  and  as  a  vi^in 
and  bride  forsakes  faUier,  mother,  and  ail 
strange  company,  and  yields  herself  to  the 
will  of  her  bridegroom,  so  all  the  true 
children  of  God,  must  separate  from  all 
false  worship,  flee  from  the  voice  of  stran- 
gers, and  give  ear  unto  no  one,  except 
Christ  and  his  commissioned  ministers. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  offices  and  elec- 
tions of  the  church,  they  believe  and  con- 
fess, that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself 
instituted  and  ordained  offices,  and  ordi- 
nances, and  gave  directions  how  every  one 
should  do  that  which  is  right  and  neces- 
sary; and  further,  that  he  provided  his 
church,  before  his  departure,  with  minis- 
ters, evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers,  in 
order  that  they  might  govern  the  church, 
watch  over  his  flock,  and  defend  and  pro- 
vide for  it ;  and  that  the  Apostles  likewise 
elected  brethren,  and  provided  every  city, 
place,  or  church,  with  bishops,  pastors  and 
leaders ;  and  that  they  always  had  to  be 
sound  in  faith,  virtuous  in  life  and  conver- 
sation, and  of  good  report  both  in  and  out 
of  church,  in  order  that  they  might  be  an 
example  in  all  good  and  virtuous  deeds. 

10.  They  also  confess,  and  observe  a 
breaking  of  bread  or  supper,  which  Christ 
instituted  with  bread  and  wine  before  his 
suffering,  eat  it  with  his  apostles,  and 
commanded  it  to  be  kept  in  remembrance 
of  himself,  which  they  consequently  taught 
and  practised  in  the  church,  and  command- 
ed to  be  kept  by  all  true  believers  in  re- 
membrance of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
the  Lord ;  and  that  his  body  was  broken, 
and  his  precious  blood  shed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  human  race ;  the  fruits  of 
which  are  redemption  and  everlasting  sal- 
vation, which  he  procured  thereby,  mani- 
festing such  great  love  towards  sinners, 
by  which  all  true  believers  are  greatly 
admonished  to  love  one  another,  even  as 
he  has  loved  them ;  and  as  many  grains  are 
united  together  into  one  bread,  and  many 
grapes  into  one  cup  of  wine :  so  shall  they 
as  many  members  be  united  into  one  body, 
and  all  partakers  of  the  same  bread ; 
and  without  this  union  of  spirit,  and  true 
holiness,  no  one  can  be  admitted  to  this 
holy  supper. 

11.  They  also  confess  the  washing  of 
the  saints'  feet,  because  the  Lord  not  only 
commanded  it,  but  actually  washed  the 


feet  of  his  disciples,  although  he  was  their 
Lord  and  Master ;  and  by  so  doing,  he 
gave  them  an  example,  which  they  were 
necessitated  to  follow.  Besides,  they  be- 
lieve it  their  duty  to  consider  with  pro- 
found meditation,  how  the  blessed  Son  of 
Grod  humbled  himself,  not  only  in  washing 
his  disciples'  feet,  but  much  rather,  be- 
cause he  washed  and  purified  our  souls, 
with  his  precious  blood,  from  all  the  pol- 
lution of  eternal  damnation. 

12.  With  regard  to  marriage,  they  be- 
lieve there  is  in  the  church  an  honorable 
marriage,  between  two  believers,  as  God 
ordain^  in  the  beginning  in  paradise,  and 
instituted  it  between  Adam  and  Eve ;  as 
also  Christ  opposed  and  reformed  the 
abuses  that  had  taken  place,  and  restored 
it  to  its  original  condition.  They  further 
believe,  that  as  the  patriarchs  had  to 
marry  amone  their  own  kindred,  so  like- 
wise, the  followers  of  Christ  are  not  at 
liberty  to  marry,  except  such,  and  no 
others,  as  have  been  united  with  the  church 
as  one  heart,  and  one  soul,  and  stand  in 
the  same  communion,  faith,  and  doc- 
trine. 

13.  They  confess  and  believe,  that  God 
instituted  and  appointed  authority  and  the 
magistracy  as  a  punishment  for  evil-doers, 
and  a  protection  for  the  good ;  hence  they 
dare  not  gainsay  or  resist  it;  but  must 
acknowledge  the  magistracy  as  the  minis- 
ter of  God,  be  subject  and^  obedient  in  all 
things,  not  repugnant  to  God's  law  and 
commandments ;  also  faithfully  pay  tribute 
and  tax,  and  render  that  which  is  due,  as 
Christ  taught,  practised,  and  commanded 
his  disciples  to  do;  and  also,  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  pray  constantly  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  government  and  welfare  of 
the  country.  They  further  believe  that, 
as  Christ  avoided  the  grandeur  of  this 
world,  and  conducted  himself  as  an  hum- 
ble minister,  none  of  his  followers  must 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  magisterial  office,, 
or  any  branch  of  it,  following,  in  this,  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  under 
whose  church  these  specified  offices  were 
not  administered ;  and  as  they  are  in- 
structed not  to  hold  any  worldly  office 
whatever,  they  likewise  think  themselves 
deprived  of  the  liberty  of  olovnting  others 
to  a  magisterial,  or  any  other  office. 

14.  Concerning  the  spiritual  kingdom 
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of  Christ,  they  confess  and  believe,  that  it 
is  not  of  this  world ;  and  that  he  dissuaded 
all  his  ministers  and  followers  from  all 
worldly  power,  forbidding  the  same,  and 
instituted  a  diversity  of  offices  in  his 
church,  whereby  the  saints  may  be  joined 
together,  so  as  to  build  up  the  body  of 
Christ ;  and  that  they  must  not  be  equipped 
with  carnal  weapons ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  armor  of  God,  and  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  fight 
against,  and  overcome  flesh  and  blood-— 
the  allurements  of  the  world  and  sin — and 
thus,  finally  to  overcome  and  receive, 
through  grace,  the  crown  of  everlasting 
life,  from  this  our  Eternal  King,  as  their 
recompense  and  reward. 

15.  As  regards  revenge,  they  believe 
and  confess,  that  Christ  did  forbid  his  dis- 
ciples all  revenge  and  defence,  and  com- 
manded them  not  to  render  evil  for  evil ; 
hence  they  consider  it  evident,  according 
to  his  example  and  doctrine,  that  they 
should  not  provoke,  or  do  violence  to  any 
man,  or  enter  into  any  legal  process,  but 
seek  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  all  men  ;  and  that  they  should  pray  for 
their  enemies,  feed  and  refresh  them  when 
hungr}'  or  thirsty,  and  thus  convince  them 
by  kindness,  and  overcome  all  ignorance 
by  doing  unto  others,  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  them. 

16.  Respecting  oaths,  they  believe  and 
confess,  that  Christ  did  forbid  Ms  disciples 
the  use  of  them,  and  commanded  that  they 
should  not  swear  at  all.  Hence  they  in- 
fer, that  all  oaths,  greater  or  minor,  are 
prohibited ;  and  that  they  must,  instead  of 
this,  confirm  all  their  declarations,  asser- 
tions, and  testimonies  with  the  word  yea 
in  that  which  is  yea,  and  nay  in  that 
which  is  nay.  Hence  they  should  always 
perform,  follow,  keep  and  live  up  to  their 
words,  as  though  they  had  confirmed  them 
with  an  oath. 

17.  They  also  believe  and  confess  a 
ban,  separation,  and  Christian  correction 
in  the  church,  whereby  the  pure  may  be 
distirifijuished  from  the  defiled.  Namely, 
if  any  one,  who  has  embraced  religion, 
and  attained  the  knowledge  of  truth,  sins 
either  voluntarily  or  presumptuously 
against  God  or  unto  death :  they  believe 
that  such  a  person,  when  the  church  has 


sufficient  evidence  of  the  caae,  cannoC  re- 
main in  the  coDgreaation  of  the  righteous ; 
but  shall  and  must  be  separated,  exoom- 
municated  and  reproved  in  the  preseiiee 
of  all,  and  considered  as  an  ofieoding 
member  and  open  sinner;  in  order  that 
he  may  be  an  example  and  terror  to 
others,  and  that  the  church  may  remain 
pure    and    undefiled.      And    concerning 
brotherly  reproofs  and  admonition,  they  ! 
consider  it  necessary  to  instruct  them  with 
all  meekness  to  their  own  amendment,  and 
reprove  the  obstinate,  according   as  the  | 
case  may  require. 

1 8.  Respecting  the  avoiding  of  the  sepa- 
rated, they  believe  and  confess,  that  if  any 
one,  by  a  wicked  life,  or  perverted  doc- 
trine, has  separated  himself  from  God,  and  i 
consequently  from  the  church,  he  must  be  : 
sham^,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  ' 
and  his  Apostles,  and  avoided  without  par-  | 
tiality,  by  all  members  of  the  church  unto  I 
whom  it  is  known,  whether  in  eating,  > 
drinking,  or  other  similar  matters ;    and  I 
that  they  should  have  no  dealings  with  ' 
him ;  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  sin-  ' 
ner  ashamed,  be  convicted,  and  called  to  jj 
repentance. 

It  is  also  their  belief,  that  there  should  { 
be  used  in  the  avoiding,  as  well  as  in  the 
separation,  such  moderation  and  Christian 
charity,  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  insure 
his  reformation ;  hence  they  do  not  con- 
sider them  as  enemies,  but  admotiish  them 
as  brethren,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
knowledge,  and  be  reconciled  to  God  and 
his  church. 

19.  Relative  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  they  believe  and  confess,  agreeably 
to  scripture,  that  all  men  that  have  died, 
shall  be  awakened,  quickened,  and  raised 
on  the  last  day,  by  the  incomprehensible 
power  of  God ;  and  that  these,  together 
with  those  that  are  then  alive,  who  shall 
be  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  at 
the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  shall  be 
placed  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ; 
and  that  the  good  will  be  separated  from 
the  wicked :  that  then  every  one  shall  re- 
ceive in  his  own  body,  according  to  his 
works,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil ;  and 
that  the  good  or  pious  shall  be  taken  up 
with  Christ,  as  the  blessed,  enter  into  ever- 
lasting life,  and  obtain  that  joy,  which  no 
eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  mind 
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conceiyed,  to  reign  with  Christ  from  ever- 
lasting  to  everiasdag. 

And  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  wicked 
shall  be  driven  away  as  accursed,  and 
thrust  down  to  outer  darkness,  and  into 
the  everlasting  pains  of  hell,  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched ;  and  that  they  shall  have  not  any 
prospect  of  hope,  comfort,  or  redemption. 

These,  as  briefly  stated  above,  are  the 
chief  articles  of  their  general  Christian 
i  faith,  which  they  teach  and  practise  uni- 
versally in  their  churches  and  among  their 
members,  which  in  their  conviction  are  the 
only  true  Christian  faith,  which  the  Apos- 
tles taught,  nay  testified  with  their  death, 
and  some  also  sealed  with  their  blood; 
wherein  they  willingly  abide,  live,  and  die, 
that  they  may  with  them  attain  to  salva- 
tion by  the  grace  of  the  Lord. 

Respecting  the  statistical  part  of  this 

I  sketch,  it  broomes  necessary  to  say,  that 

they  never  deemed  themselves  at  liberty 

to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  their  mem- 


bers ;  because  they  do  not  wish  to  make 
a  great  display  respecting  their  numbers, 
but  they  believe  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to 
have  their  names. recorded  in  the  book  of 
life ;  and  because  they  read  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
and  1  Chron.  xzi.)  that  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  David  for  num- 
bering his  people,  so  that  he  sent  a  pesti- 
lence which  destroyed  seventy  thousand. 

The  number  of  churches,  however,  that 
have  been  organized  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  country,  are  as  follows : 

Lancaster  county — where  the  reforma- 
tion first  commenced — ^Montgomery  coun- 
ty, Dauphin  county,  Cumberland  county, 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania ;  Richland 
and  Wayne  counties,  Ohio ;  Wayne  county, 
Indiana;  Erie  county,  and  Livingston 
county,  New  York ;  and  in  the  province 
of  Canada ;  besides  which,  there  are  num- 
bers scattered  through  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties, that  have  never  been  regularly  or- 
ganized. 

The  churches  above  stated  are  all  pro- 
vided with  ministers,  deacons^^  pastors,  ^ec.  | 
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BY  A  LAYMAN  OF  THAT  DENOMINATION. 


This  body  of  Christians  accepts  the 
doctrines  and  theological  writings  of  the 
late   Hon.   Emanuel   Swedenborg*  as  a 

*  Emanaelwas  the  son  of  JesperSwedberg, 
born  near  Fahlan,  Sweden,  1663.  Jesper  was 
several  years  chaplain  to  the  army  of  a  regi- 


rational  and  authoritative  exposition  of 
scripture.     The   general   ignorance   re- 


ment  of  cavaliy,  llnalty  bishop  of  Skara,  West 
Gothland,  and  many  years  superintendent  of 
the  Swedish  mission  established  in  England 
and  America.    He  died  in  1786. 
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spccting  this  author ;  the  true  nature  aod 
object  of  his  works;  and  the  character  of 
his  followers  may  justify  a  fuller  exposi- 
tion of  these  and  some  other  collateral 
points,  than  would  otherwise  comport  with 
the  plan  of  this  History,  or  than  would  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  churches  of  longer 
standing,  and  hence  better  known  to  the 
community.  But  before  proceeding  to  a 
sketch  of  its  faith,  it  is  proper  to  announce, 
that  this  church  refuses  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  many  different  sects  into  which 
the  general  body  of  Qiristians  is  unhappily 

Emannel  Swedberg  was  bom  in  Stockholm, 
January  89,  1688.  He  enjoyed  early  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  libera]  edncation,  and  being  na- 
tnrally  endowed  with  nncommon  talents  for 
theacquirementoflearning.his  progress  in  the 
sciences  was  rapid  and  extensive.  "His 
yoath  was  marked  by  an  nncommon  assidaity 
and  application  in  the  study  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  chemistry,  and 
anatomy,  together  with  the  Eastern  and  Eu- 
ropean languages.  He  had  an  excellent  me- 
mory, quick  conceptions,  and  a  most  clear 
judgment" 

In  1716,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  XII., 
Assessor  Extraordinary  of  the  Metallic  Col- 
lege. In  1719  he  was  ennobled  by  Queen  l//- 
neti  Eieonora^  when  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Swedenborg,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  Nobles 
of  the  Equestrian  order,  in  the  Triennial  As- 
sembly of  the  States.  He  was  made  a  fellow 
by  invitation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Stockholm,  and  had  a  like  honor  conferred 
on  him  by  foreign  societies. 

He  is  distinguished  in  the  literary,  scientific, 
and  theological  world,  by  his  numerous  publi- 
cations in  the  Latin  language,  which  give 
proof  of  great  genius  and  profound  erudition. 
He  closed  his  eventful  life  in  London,  March 
29th,  1772,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  He 
lived  in  much  esteem  with  the  bishops  and 
nobles  of  his  own  country ;  and  his  acquaint- 
ance was  sought  after  by  the  roost  distin- 
guished characters  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
with  manj  of  whom  he  continued  to  corres- 
pond till  his  death. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hartley,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Rector  of  Winwick, 
England,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Swedenborg,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  bears  this 
testimony  of  him:  •'It  may  reasonably  be 
supposed,  that  I  have  weighed  the  character 
of  Swedenborg  in  the  scale  of  my  best  judg- 
ment, from  the  piersonal  knowledge  I  had  of 
him,  from  the  best  information  I  could  pro- 
cure concerning  him,  and  from  a  diligent 
ferusal  of  his  writings ;  and  according  thereto, 
have  found  him  to  be  the  sound  divine,  the 
good  man,  the  deep  philosopher,  the  universal 
scholar,  and  the  polite  gentleman.** — Editor. 


divided ;  but  claims,  as  the  name  imports, 
to  possess  an  entirely  new  dispensation  of 
doctrinal  truth,  as  compared  with  any  of 
the  systems  which  at  present  prevail. 

*A  new  church!'  will  the  reader  ex* 
claim  in  wonder  or  indignation : — *  and  to 
supersede  the  one  established  by  Christ  in 
person ! !  Have  we  not  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostks,  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth— empow- 
ered to  declare  true  doctrine  and  deter- 
mine controversies  in  Religion  V  says  the 
Romanist.  <  Nay,'  says  the  Episcopeliany 
*the  Apostles  were  coual  in  authority 
among  themselves.  Our  Bishops  are 
their  legitimate  successors — the  chain  of 
descent  having  never  been  broken — and 
they  have  preserved  the  christian  doctrine 
entire,  or  restored  it  when  corrupt.'  *  And 
we,*  say  Protestants  of  anc^r  type, 
<  thanks  to  the  glorious  Reformation,  are 
free  from  the  tyranny  alike  of  Pope  and 
prelate :  we  have  the  Word  of  Crod  in  oar 
own  language,  and  each  one  is  at  liberty 
to  draw  his  doctrine  from  the  source.' 
•  Your  churches  were  but  half  reformed,' 
say  others  still,  *  In  the  exercise  of  that 
very  freedom  which  you  have  failed  to 
use,  we  have  attained  the  true  light.' 
Thus  various  are  the  voices  in  remon- 
strance, however  they  may  unite  at  the 
close  in  the  enquiry:  *  Where  then  can 
be  the  necessity  of  a  new  dispensation  ? — 
or  show  of  reason  for  a  pretension  which 
by  implication  condemns — not  one,  but  all 
other  churches  extant  f  And  we  meet 
the  question  at  the  threshhold.  The  rea- 
sons are  many.  We  can  here  cite  but  a 
few — and  even  these  cannot  be  given 
without  reference  to  opinions  of  other 
Christians,  from  which  we  dissent  We 
would,  therefore,  premise  that  we  desire 
such  reference  and  such  dissent  may  not 
be  interpreted  into' any  want  of  respect  to 
their  holders  as  such;  since  erroneous 
opinions  may  be  innocently  adopted  or 
retained,  where  there  has  been  no  full  col- 
lation of  conflicting  systems. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  followers 
of  our  Lord  were  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind ;  but  now  we  see  them  hopelessly 
sundered  into  Romanists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Greeks  and  Protestants  on  the  other ; 
and  the  latter  rent  into  many-colored  and 
uncompromising  factions.    And  if  there 
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be  a  temporary  or  seeming  union  among 
them,  neutral  spectators  still  think  or  fear, 
that  it  is  not  because  they  love  each  other 
more,  but  Rome  less.  What  is  the  object 
of  any  church,  but  to  preserve  and  pro- 
pagate the  truth  for  the  sake  of  good? 
And  has  the  former  Christian  church  done 
this/  Conceding  for  the  present,  what 
some  of  us  may  actually  believe,  that  there 
has  been  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
Bishops  al  Rome,  from  Peter  to  Pius  IX. ; 
•—or  that  the  line  from  the  Apostles  ge- 
nerally has  been  somewhere  preserved 
through  all  vicissitudes :  as  it  may  also 
have  been  from  Aaron  to  Caiaphas,  or 
from  Mahomet  to  the  present  Mufli  at 
Constantinople, — the  requisition  is  not 
fully  met.  Quis  euttodiet  custodes  ipsos  ? 
Have  they  been  faithful  to  their  trust? 
Have  they  kept  in  purity  what  was  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  ?  Or,  while  they 
have  been  careful  to  preserve  and  adorn 
the  casket,  may  not  its  most  precious  jew- 
els have  been  purloined  and  substituted  by 
counterfeits?  *The  priest's  lips  verily 
should  keep  knowledge,  and  we  should 
seek  the  law  at  his  mouth.'  But  what,  if 
the  Oracle  when  consulted  remains  dumb, 
or  gives  forth  an  uncertain  sound?  nay 
forbids  our  hearkening  to  any  other  voice  ? 
While  we  acknowledge  with  Protestants, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  "become 
utterly  corrupt  in  doctrine  and  practice 
before  the  Reformation,  the  radical  differ- 
ences among  themselves  show  that  they 
cannot  all  be  right.  Nor  will  it  avail  to 
assert  that  they  agree  in  fundamentals. 
We  know  of  no  such  accordance  in  any 
one  doctrine,  either  as  to  the  nature  of 
God,  the  character  and  wants  of  man,  the 
mode  of  divine  interposition,  or  the  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures.  Granting  that 
each  sect  has  retained  some  truth, — and 
were  there  not  a  portion  in  the  worst,  we 
should  not,  as  we  do,  see  good  men  in 
every  one, — the  true  system  of  doctrine 
has  been  lost.  The  true  ideal  of  Christian 
character  has  also  been  forgotten,  if  it 
was  ever  fully  known.  Things  indifTer- 
ent  have  been  de;.'ounced  as  sinful.  The 
relati^L  of  life  which  is  the  origin  and 
support  of  society — instituted  and  blessed 
by  Grod  himself — ^has  been  proscribed  as 
comparatively  impure  and  Torbidden  to 
whole  classes  of  mankind.     Under  pre- 


tence of  a  life  of  Piety  and  Devotion,  a 
train  of  factitious  virtues  with  Spiritual 
Pride  in  the  rear,  has  been  generated ;  or 
the  claim  of  license  therefor,  served  but 
as  an  entrance  for  Idleness  and  a  host  of 
consequent  evils.  The  passive  and  nega- 
tive duties  have  been  honored  as  of  prime 
importance :  while  functions,  necessary  to 
the  protection  or  prosperity  of  States,  and 
their  energetic  pursuit,  have  been  discoun- 
tenanced as  '  worldly.'  Hence  men  of 
enlarged  views  and  practical  wisdom, 
aware  of  the  objects  of  life  and  tenacious 
of  their  own  freedom,  whose  estimate  of 
Christianity  was  based  on  the  report  of  its 
accredited  votaries,  were  left  to  infer  that 
this  religion  was  incompatible  with  ra- 
tional pleasure  and  manly  dignity  or  vir- 
tue. Christianity  lies  in  ruins,  and  the 
life  of  its  several  fragments  is  only  that 
of  the  segments  of  a  polypus,  hopeless  of 
reunion.  And  it  must  be  owned,  that,  if 
we  are  to  look  for  nothing  better  in  the 
future  than  the  past,  it  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure. The  adulterous  connexion  with  the 
state  early  led  t»  its  corruption,  and  to  the 
reproach  that  Catholicism,  like  the  Kpran, 
if  not  propagated,  has  at  least  been  main- 
tained, by  policy  and  the  sword.  Re- 
monstrants were  denounced  under  the 
name  of  heretics—their  tenets  and  apolo- 
gies suppressed  with  them.  And  where 
violence  was  no  longer  employed  or  per- 
mitted, how  rarely  has  a  fair  hearing  been 
accorded  by  a  Creed  in  the  ascendant  to 
a  different  faith  I  Some  of  its  fragments, 
even  now,  lay  more  stress. on  church  go- 
vernment and  obedience  to  authority,  than 
on  knowledge ;  and  all  insist  more  on  faith 
than  on  works.  Reason  has  been  dis- 
carded as  an  enemy,  and  Mystery  re- 
ceived into  alliance.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  ablest  minds  of  the  last  age 
became  infidel  or  indifferent  to  Religion 
as  a  personal  affair,  while  too  many  of 
their  successors  in  this,  seeing  that  socKty 
cannot  subsist  without  it,  yield  a  formal 
and  political  support,  while  the  feeble  have 
been  inflamed  to  fanaticism. 

The  clergy  have  sometimes  complained 
of  the  slight  esteem  in  which  their  order 
is  held  where  not  patronized  by  the  state, 
and  of  the  opposition  they  encounter  where 
they  are.  Not  to  mention  their  demeanor 
towards  opponents  and  their  unwavering 
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regard  to  their  corporate  interests,  we 
think  they  need  look  no  farther  than  to 
their  own  dc^mas,  to  account  for  the  de- 
cline of  reverence  for  their  sacred  func- 
tion. We  do  not  say  that  their  lives  are 
spent  in  laboriously  doing  nothing;  for 
any  religion  which  does  not  discourage 
good  morals  is  better  than  none ;  but  they 
do  reap  an  immature  and  stinted  harvest, 
themselves  being  judges.  Men  will  not 
freely  bestow  even  on  spiritual  rulers  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  without  an  adequate 
return.  Why  is  it,  that,  afler  eighteen 
centuries,  Mahommedism  is  more  extended 
than  Christendom,  and  Heathenism  more 
than  either!  Nay,  why  did  Mahommed 
rise  at  all  ?  and  why  is  the  conversion  of 
his  followers  now  so  hopeless  7  The  Cross 
had  once  well-nigh  sunk  before  the  Cres- 
cent: and  though  the  latter  has  in  his 
turn  grown  pale,  the  hold  of  its  Priest- 
hood on  the  minds  of  the  people  is  yet 
unbroken.  The  Koran,  Brahminism,  and 
Boodhism — the  leading  corrupt  religions 
of  the  world — have  almost  everywhere  lost 
their  ancient  theocratic « influence,  yet, 
fallen  as  they  are  from  the  political  hea- 
vens, or  succeeded  by  Christian  powers 
whose  rule  is  less  tyrannous :  and  though 
Providence  seems  thus  to  have  prepared 
the  way  for  a  purer  faith, — the  lives  of 
nominal  Christians  and  the  diflicuhies  of 
his  own  doctrines  are  standing  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  the  Missionary.  Why, 
also,  has  the  Church  become  so  inefficient, 
or  so  shorn  of  its  influence,  that  irrespon- 
sible societies  are  lefl  to  discharge  duties 
which  would  otherwise  pertain  to  her? 
To  these  and  other  questions  which  might 
be  asked,  we  can  conceive  of  no  sufficient 
answer  other  than  this.  It  is,  that  those 
who  had  the  control  of  religion,  *  did  not 

UNDBRSTAin)  HiS  WoSD.'  *  ThET  BRKKD, 
NOT  KNOWING  THE  ScSIPTmin,  NOR  THE 

POWER  OF  God.' 

But  if  we  concede  for  a  moment  the 
purity  of  what  is  taught,  it  is  inadequate 
to  the  increased  demand  of  the  general 
mind.  Men  outgrow  the  garments  of 
their  youth.  Philosophy  and  religioiTare 
in  unnatural  conflict.  And  the  breach  is 
daily  widening.  Every  fresh  accession 
to  knowledge,  each  new  theory  in  science, 
is  viewed  with  suspicion  bv  the  Orthodox 
priesthood — and  is  welcomed  or  exposed 


according  to  its  boarinff  on  eziatiiig  creeds. 
We  need  a  new  development  of  Christi- 
anity, in  which  all  parts  of  knowledge 
shall  assume  their  proper  positions.  We 
have  no  clear  views  of  the  fundamentals 
of  all  religion,  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  wiser  Heathen  and  DeislB.  They 
believed  in  one  God,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  retribution ;  and  the  piera- 
lent  systems  throw  us  back  on  their  in- 
sufficient ideas.  Or  rather,  we  are  frin 
to  believe  that,  with  advancing  time,  we 
know  less  and  less  of  the  truth.  If  oar 
present  teachers  know  all  that  ia  neces- 
sary, free  of  error,  why  is  it  that  the 
good  and  wise  do  not  see  it  ?  and  if  either 
Protestant  or  Catholic  is  entitled  to  exclu- 
sive ascendancy,  why  has  Providence  per> 
mitted  neither  to  attain  it  1 

Again,  however  opposed  to  the  received 
opinion,  we  think  that  scripture  cleariy 
teaches  us  that  Mhe  earth  ahideth  for 
ever.'*  Can  we  suppose,  then,  that  our 
benevolent  Teacher  will  permit  the  exist- 
ing state  of  doubt  and  distraction  to  be 
also  perpetuated,  and  never  interpose  for 
our  relief!  Why  should  he  not  ?  Every 
founder  of  a  sect,  every  believer  in  a  Mil- 
lennium, in  efllect,  says  that  he  may.  He 
has  nowhere  told  us  that  he  would  never 
clear  up  the  mysteries  of  his  Word.  To 
do  so  would  but  be  in  accordance  with  the 
progressive  character  of  all  former  dispen- 
sations, which  were  given  as  necessity 
arose.     If,  as  may  hereafter  appear,  Mo- 


•  Gen.  is.  19,  16,  EccL  4;  Ps.  Izjdi.  17; 
Izzviii.  69;  Izzziz.  35-37:  zcvL  10;  xciii.1; 
civ.  5 ;  czzT.  1 :  cziz.  90;  czlviii.  6:  (9  Sam. 
vii.  1 6 ;  Isa.  iz.  7 ;  Dan.  ii.  44 ;  rii.  14, 97 ;  Micah 
iv.  5, 7 ;  Comp.  Luke  i.  33,  and  Rev.  zL  15.)  Every 
Greek  scholar  knows  that  the  phrase**  end  of  the 
world,"  in  Matt.  ziii.  89 ;  zzhr.  30 ;  zxviii  10 ; 
shoald  be  translated  **  consummation  of  the 
a^.**  Peter,  who  (Acts  ii.  16-90)  had  ezplain- 
ed  similar  lan^a^e  of  the  prophet  Joel  as  fol- 
filled  on  the  day  i*f  Penteemt,  in  his  9d  Epistle 
iii.  7-10,  has  reference  to  the  abore  words  of 
onr  Lord :  of  coarse  to  be  (Vilff lied  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  as  also  wherever  it  is  used  in  the 
prophetic  style.  That  there  is  such  a  sirle : 
that  ir  is  pecniiar :  that  its  primary  sense  is 
not  always  its  tme  sense  :  that  it  is  figurative, 
and  something  more  than  metaphoriral :  that 
it  is  tymhnlital: — are  points  now  f^nerally  con- 
ceded. Matt  V.  18,  Lake  zvi.  17.  and  the  like, 
declare,  by  a  strong  Hebraism,  of  two  events 
that  Mh  are  equally  improbable ;  so  that  the 
passages  first  cited  retain  dieir  literal  import 
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8M  and  the  prophets  have  been  eo  per- 
verted that  they  cannot  be  understood  by 
unassisted  reason,  there  cannot  occur  a 
more  fitting  occasion  for  divine  interfe- 
rence than  the  present,  when  the  hearts 
of  men  are  failing  them  for  fear,  and 
when  many  are  looking  and  pra3ring  for 
such  a  blessing ;  though  some,  when  it  is 
ofiered,  refuse  it,  with  a  strange  perverse* 
ness,  as  incannstent  wiih  ideas  which 
prevail/ 

Once  more:  A  Rdigton,  some  of  whose 
principles  are  yet  un&veloped,  or  a  part 
of  whose  teaching  is  merely  above  the 
present  apprehension  of  its  professors,  is 
one  thing ;  A  Religion  which  is  mysterious 
in  its  own  nature  is  another,  and  very 
different,  A  Religion  of  the  latter  kino, 
whose  fundamental  dogmas  are  unintelli- 
gible mysteries— 4iowever  its  existence 
may  be  protracted  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances—carries within  itself  the  seeds  of 
dissolution.  The  sage  observer  must  see 
the  tendency  of  such  a  feith,  and  if  he 
permit  himself  to  reason  on  it,  may  predict, 
as  its  inevitable  issue,  diflbrent  results, 
akin  to  Popery— to  Formalism — to  Indif- 
ferentism,  or  Infidelity,— or  else  to  incura- 
ble schisms— 4Usoording  to  the  several 
classes  of  character  on  which  it  is  brought 
to  bear.  For,  in  such  a  one,  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  numerous 
questions  must  arise,  and  bc^  contro- 
vernes.  If  these  are  ever  authoritatively 
determined,  it  must  be  by  dicta  which  to 
some  minds  will  appear  arbitrary.  To 
such  authority  the  timid  or  indifl^rent 
may  submit,  especially  when  a  pretence 
of  In&Uibility  has  been  lonff  assumed  and 
conceded.  Others,  who,  if  not  indifier- 
ent  to  truth  of  doctrine,  leave  such  dis- 
putes to  be  settled  by  the  Clergy,  and  lay 
more  stress  on  outward  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  Worship,  may  take  refuge  in  a 
milder  Communion.  But  many  will  still 
remain,  who,  in  default  of  convincing 
reasons,  will  persist  in  dissenting;  and 
yet  fer  their  own  conclusions,  where  po- 
sitive or  opposite,  they  can  often  have 
nothing  better  thain  doubtful  or  probable 
grounds ;  thus  are  their  weapons  retorted 
and  the  difierences  perpetuated. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  it 
might  have  been  inferred  from  Sacred 
Scripture  itself,  that  the  True  Religion  in 
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all  its  comprehensive  depth  was  not  oi* 
fered,  nor,  for  suflicient  reasons,  were  its 
m3rsteries  fully  explained  to  the  primitive 
Christians.  Said  our  Lord  to  his  disci- 
ples, *I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  fiour.' 
*Tbe  time  will  come  when  I  will  show 
you  pkUnfy  of  the  FkUher.'  (John  inri.  12, 
25.)  In  the  efibrt  to  understand  what  was 
already  written,  doubts  and  questions  did 
ariae^— and  on  this  very  subject.  Instead 
of  acknowledging  their  present  ignorance, 
angry  6ontrovernes  did  ensoe.  Too  || 
feiUiless  to  trust  the  promise  of  their  n 
Lord,  or  too  impatient  to  wait  until  they 
had  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  the 
true  and  only  solution  ■  ■  'decisions  were 
made,  and  dy  iiulAority /-^but  such  de* 
cisions  as  darkened  coimsels  by  words 
without  understanding  I  This  authority, 
by  slow  gradations,  grew  up  into  a  Spirit- 
ual Despotism  which  overshadowed  all 
Christendom,  and  yet  was  never  so  firmly 
established  but  that  there  always  had  been 
rebels  against  the  pretended  Infellibility 
of  Rome.  That  the  antagonist  systems 
of  the  Reformation  did  not  give  universal 
satisfaction,  is  proved,  as  well  by  the  re- 
maining strength  of  the  Papacy,  as  by 
the  growth  of  numerous  bodies  of  Dis- 
senters where  freedom  of  religion  is  al- 
lowed, or  by  secret  Infidelity  where  it  is 
not.  All  these  felt  that  something— that 
much  was  wrong,  though  none  of  them 
penetrated  to  the  root  of  the  evil ; — and  by 
their  unskilful  attempts  at  Reform,  created 
fresh  difficulties  of  their  own.  Without 
some  further  light,  or  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence of  political  causes,  the  various 
classes  of  mind  and  character  might  have 
revolved  forever  in  the  old  circle  of  con- 
troversies, without  materially  changing 
their  .relative  positions,  or  satisfactorily 
determining  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
theology.  Shall  Christians,  then,  who 
profess  to  believe  that  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord  is  infinite,  and  that  neither  the  gates 
of  hell,  nor  yet  the  treason  or  apostacy 
of  one  or  more  of  its  branches  sbiedl  pre- 
vail against  His  Church — start  back  with 
incredulity  from  the  bare  suggestion,  that, 
in  this  her  day  of  distraction  and  wan- 
dering, a  new  guide  should  be  raised  up  ? 
Nor  should  her  present  lamentable 
condition  occasion  either  surprise  or  des- 
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pair.  Himself  had  predicted  the  decline 
of  that  dispensation,  and  its  utter  over- 
throw from  its  foundations ;  and  that  he 
would  come  again.  (Matt,  xxiv.)  And  the 
prophet  of  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
Church  saw  in  vision  'the  Holy  City, 
New  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God  out 
of  heaven,  like  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband ;' — '  the  tabernacle  of  (rod  with 
men.*  (Rev.  xxi.  1--6.)  •  The  kingdoms 
of  this  toorld  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord.*  (xi.  15.)  It  is  for  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise,  that  we  believe  all  things 
are  now  ready.  It  is  for  this  hope's  sake, 
nay,  confidence,  that  he  has  come — not 
in  person,  as  many  are  even  now  looking 
for  him — but  in  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  his  Word,  which 
has  heretofore  been  clouded  by  the  literal 
sense,  (Matt.  xxiv.  30,)  that  we  are  de- 
nounced as  enthusiasts  or  worse.  Is  a 
prophecy  ever  understood  until  accom- 
plished !  When  he  does  come,  is  it  prob- 
able that  the  world  in  general  will  be 
aware  cither  of  the  fact  or  mode  of  his 
appearance;  or  believe  it,  if  true?  (Matt, 
xxiv.  44 ;  Luke  xviii.  8.) 


In  all  religious  inquiries,  the  principal 
object  should  be  the  knowledge  rf  Cfod, 
As,  if  clear  ideas  are  wanting  here,  all 
subsequent  reasoning  is  darkened  and 
perplexed,  if  not  entirely  vitiated.  We 
suppose  few  will  be  found  at  the  present 
day  to  deny,  at  least  in  words,  that  God 
is  one,  and  God  is  good ;  and  that  this  is 
discoverable  from  his  works.  But  the 
Christian  is  asked  yet  another  question, — 
and  surely  when  aided  by  Revelation,  his 
answer  should  be  full  and  exact, — '  Who 
then  was  that  dread,  mysterious  one  that 
walked  the  earth  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies since ;  and  whose  appearance  was 
the  signal  for  a  contest  of  opinions,  which 
has  widened  and  extended  to  our  own 
day  ?'  We  do  not  care,  even  if  our  space 
permitted,  to  rake  into  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, among  the  ashes  of  forgotten  here- 
sies, whose  authors  <  would  not  have  this 
man  to  reign  over  them.'  Let  us  descend 
to  more  recent  times.  The  Master  him- 
self, when  here,  inquired  of  his  disciples, 
•What  think  ye  of  Christ!'      and   the 


question  is  le-eehoed  through    the  long 
tract  of  ages.     *  He  is  one  of  three  divine 
persons^  each  of  whoai  bff  kimue^^  n 
God,'  saya  the  Athanasian.    *  Be  it  so,* 
says  the  Arian, '  if  jron  grant  that  his  is 
a  derived  divinity.'    *  He  is  one  of  three 
differences,'   says  ArchlMshop    Tillotson. 
*  Or  of  three  subsistenoes,^  says  Seeker 
from  the  same  chair.    *  One  of  three  di» 
tinct  cogitations,'  says  Le  Clerc      *He 
is  one  of  three  samewhaU^    mKjn  the 
mathematical!  Dr.  Wallis.     Sire,  we  do 
not  understand  you ;  nor  can  we  acoom- 
pany  the  logic  which  would  put  a  difler- 
ence  between  three  separate  diTine  jwr- 
sons^  and  three  distinct  gods !   '  Your  ob- 
jection is  natural,'    says  Priestley  ;*  he 
was  a  good  man :  a  prophet,  if  you  ^i : 
but  still  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Atary,  and 
naturally  fallible  and  peccable  as  you  or 
I.'     *I  go  farther,'  says  Mr.  Belsham, 
'and   assert  that  his  too  partial   biogra- 
phers may  have  suppressed  certain  por- 
tions of  his  private  history,  which  would 
have  proved  him  adualhf  guilty  of  com- 
mon   frailties.'     Sirs,    your    statement, 
though  irreverent  to  our  ears,  is  intelligi- 
ble; but  it  contradicts  the  general  tenor 
and  many  express  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture.  *  We  would  oflend  neither  prejudice 
nor  reason,'  says  the  transcendental  Uni- 
tarian ;   *  We  believe  in  but  one  God,  and 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  divinity  of 
Christ;   but  we  do  accept  him  as  our 
teacher.*     Very  good  apology  for  a  lover 
of  mystery,  all  of  whose  honors,  however, 
you  disclaim.     *  We  are  not  required  to 
express  an  opinion,'  says  John  LiDcke,  or 
Alexander    Campbell,  and   as    Thomas 
Hobbes  had  said  before  either;     *  suffi- 
cient it  is,  if  we  believe,  with  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.'     Very  well, 
and  who  is  the  Messiah  ? 

It  is  plain,  that,  on  a  point  of  such  im- 
portance, statements  so  various  or  inade- 
quate cannot  be  satisfkctory  to  all  minds. 
And  should  any  unsatified  inquirer  put  the 
question  to  us,  we  answer,  without  ambi- 
guity, equivocation,  evasir.n  or  reserve, 
Hb  was  Gon  XAmrasT  in  thb  flksr. 
We  know,  we  conceive  of,  we  worship 
no  other;  we  pray  to  no  other  for  his 
sake.  VVe  have  an  apostle's  assertion 
that  "  in  him  dwells  all  the  fidnesi  of  the 
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Godhead    bodily;^  and    his    own,  that 
*  whosoever  sees  himy  seeth  the  Father :' 
and  that   he  hath  <  ail  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.'*     The  Deist  and  the  Pan- 
theist believe  in  a  God  difilised  through 
all  space.    This  is  the  Christian's  God — 
visible  in  a  human  form:  visible  to  his 
disciples  after  his  Resurrection :  and  since 
then,  to  the  mental  eye  of  every  Christian. 
t  The  anthropomorphism    that    is    to  be 
I  shunned,  is  not  that  which  ascribes  body 
I  and  parts  to  the  Deity,  (for  the  human 


*  As  this  is  the  fandamental  doctrine  of  the 
system,  the  reader  may  desire  a  more  especial 
and  extended  reference  to  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  are  thought  to  nrove  it  We  oflfer 
the  following  as  sufficient  though  incomplete. 

I.  Thai  God  h  mt:  Ex.  xx.  8;  Deut.  vi.  4; 

i  Mark  xii.  t9 ;  Matt  xix.  17 ;  xxiii.  9 ;  I  Cor. 

viiL  4;  GaL  iiL  30;  Mark  xii.  33;  S  Kings  xix. 

16 ;  Deut  xxxii.  39 ;  Isa.  xlv.  6 ;  Zech.  xiv.  9. 

5.  Jesus  is  the  bridegroom  and  husband  of 
his  Church,  and  the  Redeemer  of  his  people. 
Matt  ix.  lA;  xxv.  I,  6,  6;  John  iii.  39;  Rev. 
xix.  7 ;  xxi.  3,  9 ;  3  Cor.  xi.  %  \ — Com.  Isa.  liv. 
5 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  32 ;  Hos.  ii.  9,  7,  18 ;  Luke  xxi  v. 
CI ;  GaL  iii.  13;  1  Peti.  18;  Rev.  v.  9;  Eph.  L 
7  :  Heb.  ix,  .13. 

3.  The  Creator  and  Redeemer  or  Saviour 
are  one  and  the  same.  Isa.  xlv.  31,  33;  xliv. 
A;  xliii.  8,  11 ;  xlv.  1ft;  xlix.  36;  Ix.  16;  xlL 
14;  xliii.  14;  xliv.  34;  xIviiL  17;  xlvii.  4; 
xlix.  7 ;  liv.  8 ;  Ixiii-  16;  Jer  i.  34 ;  Hos.  xiii. 
4  ^— Com.  with  Matt  i.  21  ;  Luke  ii.  11 ;  John 
iv.  42 ;  Phil.  iii.  30 : 1  Tim.  i.  16 ;  3  Tim.  i  10 ; 
Tit  i.  8,4;  ii  13;  iii.7;3Pet  i.  l,ll;ii.30; 
iii  3.  18;  1  John  iv.  14;  Acts  iv.  13;  Rev. 
xU.  10. 

4.  John  was  the  Precursor  of  Jehovah. 
Isa.  xL  8;  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  6;  Com.  Matt  xi.  10, 
14. 

ft.  Jesus  is  Jehovah.  Ex.  iii.  14 ;  Com.  John 
viii.  68 ;  Isa.  vi.;  Com.  John  xii.  38 — 41 ;  Jer. 
xxxiii,  6,  6 ;  Rev.  xxii.  6  &  16. 

6.  Christ  is  God.  Isa.  ix.  6;  John  i.  1,  14 : 
Rev.  i.  8  ;  Phil.  ii.  6 ;  1  John  v.  30 ;  Rom.  ix. 
ft;  Col.  i.  16, 17;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Tit  ii.  13; 
Eph.  il  1 ;  Com.  Ps.  xxiv.  10;  1  John  iii.  16 ; 
Jude  2ft;  Isa.  xlviii.  13 ;  &  lit  4  ;  Cont  Rev.  L 
11.13.17;  iv,  8;  xxii.  13, 13;  xvii.  14;  xix. 
16;  i.  6;  iv.  10,  11  ;  Com.  v.  8,  13.  13. 

7.  Jesus  and  th^  Father  are  one.  John  x. 
30;  xii.  4ft ;  xiv.  6,  7,  8,  9. 

8.  The  Father  dwells  in  the  8on  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  him.  John  xiv.  10; 
XV.  36 ;  xvi.  7 ;  xx.  33 ;  Col.  ii.  9. 

9.  Jesus  Christ  has  all  Goodness,  Wisdom 
J»nd  Power,  is^.  omnipresent  Mark  x.  17; 
Lnke  i.  3ft ;  Heb.  vii.  3ft  ;^Col.  ii.  3 ;  Matt  xii. 
35;  John  iu  34,  3S;  vi.  64;  Matt  xi.  13; 
XTviii.  18; — xviii.  19. 

.    10.  And  is  therefore  God.— 1  John  v.  30. 


form  is  the  original  type  from  which  all 
organized  forma  are  degradations,)  but 
the  malignant  passions  of  Anger,  Wrath, 
and  Revenge,  from  which,  surely,  one 
being  in  the  universe  ought  to  be  exempt. 

But  farther — ^what  was  the  true  charac- 
ter of  man,  and  the  occasion  of  Grod's 
bMpming  incarnate  ?  *  He  is  wholly 
d^ed  in  all  the  faculties  and  parts  of 
soul  and  body  ;*  says  a  particular  creed ; 
*  utterly  mdisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined 
to  all  evil.'  Even  if  not  a  reflection  on 
his  Maker,  does  not  this  statement  leave 
man  irresponsible?  *The  new-bom  in- 
fant,' says  the  Pelagian,  *  is  as  pure  as 
was  the  first  man  before  the  fall — the  con- 
sequences of  whose  sin  are  confined  to 
his  own  person.'  If  so,  what  need  of  a 
Redeemer  ?  and  why  do  all  inevitaUy  de- 
generate? 

To  return — ^what  did  he  do  on  our 
behalf  while  here  ?  and  what  connexion 
is  there  between  his  obedience  and  sufl^r- 
ings  and  our  benefit  ?  *  He  died  that  be 
might  rise  again,*  and  *thus  bring  life 
and  immortality  to  light,'  says  the  Unita- 
rian ;  and  so  far  truly.  *  He  died  to 
exhibit  God's  hatred  of  sin,'  says  Dr. 
Murdock.  *He  did  samethingC  ssiys 
Coleridge,  *  we  do  not  and  cannot  know 
tohaty  beyond  its  effects;  and  it  is  not 
proper  that  the  various  metaphors  by 
which  Paul  would  illustrate  the  manifold 
consequences  of  the  redemptive  act,  should 
be  set  up  as  separate  and  substantive  doc- 
trines.' 'Some  have  attempted  to  trace 
the  connexion,  but  we  do  not  perceive  that 
it  is  explained  in  Scripture,'  says  Bishop 
Butler,  with  the  modesty  of  a  great  man 
who  was  not  a  dogmatist.  <  How  is  this,' 
says  the  rigidly  orthodox,  *  need  anything 
be  plainer  t  Our  salvation  toas  bought 
and  solfl,  Man  having  disobeyed  the 
law,  its  honor  required  that  punishment 
should  fall  somewhere,  to  avert  the  wrath 
of  the  Father,  who  could  not  else  be  just 
and  merciful.  The  son  of  God  undertook 
to  mediate  between  us  and  the  Father, 
became  incarnate,  obeyed,  suflered  penally 
and  in  o^/r  stead  ;  and  thus  paid  the  tn/S- 
nitc  debt  wc  had  contracted  to  the  law. 
It  is  not  altogether  certain  whether  he  paid 
it  to  the  Law,  the  Father,  or  the  Devil ; 
but  he  rose,  ascended,  and  now  intercedes 
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with  the  Father,  for  the  sake  of  his  merits^ 
wounds  and  sufferings^  to  have  mercy  on 
the  eiect^  who,  if  tliey  will  only  beUeve  all 
this,  will  have  their  sins  blotted  out,  and 
his  merits  imputed  to  them,'  &o.  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  objections 
which  justly  lie  against  this  whole  alleged 
proceeding.*  Enough,  that  no  ingcn^y 
can  reconcile  it,  either  with  the  unity  jbf 
the  Deity  or  his  attribute  of  Justice.  Nor 
are  we  singular  in  rejecting  it  as  having 
no  foundation  either  in  reason  or  Scripture 
properly  interpreted.  We  regret  that  we 
tan  only  glance  at  what  we  would  ofier  in 
lieu  thereof,  as  the  true  doctrine,  and 
which  is  largely  dwelt  on  in  the  writings 
of  our  author ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  the 
reader  will  pardon  a  slight  apparent  di- 
gression. 

All  things  in  the  universe,  which  are 
according  to  divine  order,  have  relation  to 
Goodness  or  Truth;  those  which  have 
departed  from  this  order,  to  Evil  or  False- 
hood. God  himself  is  Love  and  Wisdom, 
the  correlatives  of  the  two  former,  (1 
John  iv.  8 ;  v.  6 ;  John  xiv.  6  ;)  and  this 
is  that  likeness  in  which  man  was  created. 
The  constituents  of  the  human  mind  are 
the  Will  and  the  Understanding ;  the  for- 
mer, the  seat  of  the  Affections — the  latter 
of  the  Thoughts.  And  the  Soul  itself  is 
not  an  ethereal  vapor,  nor  a  bundle  of 
Ideas  or  of  Faculties,  nor  simply  the 
result  of  bodily  Organization ;  but  a  sub- 
stantial Form  (the  image  of  God)  recep- 
tive of  goodness  and  truth,  which  are 
Spiritual  light  and  heat,  from  their  source ; 
or  of  their  Opposites  from  below.  When 
the  internal  man  has  been  deformed  from 
the  latter  cause,  the  great  object  of  Regen^ 
eratian  is  to  restore  its  lost  symmetry. 
This  is  the  grand  end  of  Providence  in 
maintaining  a  Church  on  earth ;  and  all 
minor  events  are  overruled  to  its  further- 
ance. The  Platonic  idea,  that,  *  As 
Beauty  is  the  virtue  of  the  body,  so  Virtue 
is  the  beauty  of  the  mind,*  and  which  has 
been  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  metaphor,  is 
thus  a  most  emphatic  truth.  And  ideas 
themselves  are  not  the  airy,  evanescent 
things,  the  intangible  abstractions,  set 
forth  by  modem  metaphysicians;  but  may 

•  Many  of  them  are  drawn  out  in  the  work 
entitled  *  Job  Abboi*  hereioaAer  mentioned. 


and  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  mental 
eye  in  correspondingy^rm^,  and  thus  they 
do  appear  in  that  world  which  is  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  Time  and  Space. 

We  gather  from  the  aIl^;orical  language 
of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  that  the 
early  race  of  men  on  this  earth  held  di* 
rect  communication  with  their  Maker,  who 
either  taught  them  what  was  for  their  good 
by  a  sensible  internal  dictate,  or  enabled 
them  to  read  it  in  the  outward  Creation, 
whose  significance  was  then  understood ; 
that,  in  the  use  of  Freedom  and  Reason, 
without  which  they  would  not  have  been 
Men,  and  which  they  exercised  as  if  from 
themselves,  they  attained  a  high  degree 
of  wisdom  and  virtue;  that,  although 
these,  together  with  life  itself,  were  gif^s 
continually  received  from  Jfhovah^  by 
virtue  cf  their  union  tcith  hsm^  in  prooeas 
of  time,  and  because  it  did  not  so  appear 
to  them,  they  began  to  call  this  in  ques- 
tion, and  fell  at  length  into  the  amazing 
fallacy  that  these  were  all  their  own  and 
sdf-derived.  Hbrb  was  tb<  osigiit  of 
KviL.  Is  it  asked,  *  Why  was  this  per- 
mitted?* we  answer,  *  It  could  not  Imve 
been  prevented  without  the  destruction  of 
mankind.'  Sin  is  necessarily  incidraital 
to  every  probationaiy  system.  Until  we 
upset  the  axiom,  'That  it  is  impossible 
for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at 
the  same  time,*  it  is  no  derogation  from 
Omnipotence  to  say,  that  it  could  not  do 
things  so  contradictory  as  to  convert  man 
into  a  machine  and  still  preserve  his  free- 
dom. We  do  not  suppose  that  the  fall 
was  sudden  or  total,  but  the  degeneracy 
was  gradual ;  and  in  time  it  beninie  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  his  preservation,  that 
the  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker  should 
be  changed.  The  immediate  intercourse 
was  now  suspended  as  dangerous,  and  all 
the  communion  from  thence  forward  to  the 
incarnation  was  through  the  intervention 
of  an  angel.  (Gen.  xlviii.  16 ;  Ex.  iii.  2 ; 
xxiii.  20-23;  Is.  Ixiii.  9;  Heb.  xii.  29.) 
To  meet  his  successive  declensions,  and 
continue  the  possibility  of  salvation,  suc- 
cessive Churches  were  provided  of  Divine 
Providence — the  germ  of  a  new  one,  be- 
fore its  predecessor  had  become  corrupt 
or  inadequate.  Throughout*  this  long  in- 
terval, the  free-will  of  man,  which  con- 
sisted in  his  being  placed  tit  equilibrio 
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between  good  and  evil  influences,  with 
power  to  yield  to  either,  was  preserved. 
Still  the  ungrateful,  reckless  race,  having 
once  turned  their  backs  on  the  Sun,  wan- 
dered farther  into  the  gloom-^fbrgot  their 
God— sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  consistent 
with  humanity,  when  liberty  itself  was 
threatened  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evil 
influence,  which,  from  oppressing  the 
spiHts,  had  come  to  possess  the  very  bodies 
of  men !  And  did  their  merciful  Parent 
desert  them  here  7  Alas !  the  creatures  had 
hurt  themselves,  and  not  him,  by  their 
folly.  In  this  extremity  it  was, — this 
*  fulness  of  time'  which  be  had  forseen, — 
that  hinudf  became  incarnate  as  Divine 
Truth,  restored  in  his  own  person  the  true 
exempler  of  Humanity,  subdued  the  Inter- 
nals, which  could  not  else  be  reached 
without  destruction  to  all  concerned,  and 
thus  render  salvation  ibr  ever  poseible  to 
all  men  on  all  earths  without  danger  of 
their  again  falling  into  a  like  abyss.  Then 
it  was  that  all  things  necessary  were  doncj 
though  then  they  could  not  be  seen  in  the 
fulness  of  light.  But  all  may  see  it  new. 
This  is  the  love  which  demands  our  eter- 
nal gratitude ;  this  the  condescension  of 
the  Supreme  which  we  contemplate  with 
wonder  and  with  awe. 

We  say  then,  that  we  know  of  no  son 
of  God  bom  from  eternity.  That  title 
should  alone  be  predicated  of  the  human 
nature  bom  in  time,  (Luke  i.  35,)  at  first 
properly  termed  the  son  of  Mary,  though 
afterwards  changed.  Physiologists  know 
that  a  man  receives  his  soul  from  his 
father,  and  his  body  from  his  mother. 
As  the  latter  was  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  an  earthly  father,  (Luke  i. 
20-25,)  our  Lord  could  have  had  nothing 
corresponding  with  a  human  soul ;  but 
was  animated  directly  by  the  Divinity 
instead.  (Mai.  iii.  1  ;  com.  John  ii.  21 ; 
Heb.  X.  5.)  We  likewise  believe  that  the 
human  mind  has  three  several  degrees  ;* 
the  natural^  serving  as  the  basis  of  the 
other  two,  which  are  successively  opened. 
His  body  or  humanity,  including  the  na- 
tural mind,  being  derived  from  an  imper- 

•  This  distinction,  which  is  recoGrnised  or 
implied  throughout  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg,  is  demonstrated  and  enforced  at  length 
in  his  work  entitled, « The  Divine  Lo?e  and 
Wisdom/ 


feet  mother,  partook  of  her  infirmity,  ^Job 
xiv.  4,)  was  subject  to  temptation  ;  (Matt, 
iv.  1-8 ;  xxii.  18  ;  Heb.  iv.  15 ;  com.  Jas. 
i.  13,  and  Ex.  xxxiii.  20,)  and  had  tend- 
ency to  sin.  It  was  by  submitting  to 
temptation  in  all  possible  variety,  and  by 
a  successful  resistance  in  every  case,  that 
this  human  nature  was  perfected,  (Heb.  ii. 
10, 18,)  glorified,  (John  xiii.  31, 32 ;  xvii. 
15  ;  xii.  27,  28 ;  Luke  xxiv.  26,)  or  made 
divine.  This  process  was  gradual^  (Luke 
ii.  40,  52,)  and  any  seeming  difference 
between  the  Father  and  himself  was  pre- 
vious to  its  completion.  Indeed,  his  whole 
life  was  a  combat  with^an  infernal  influ- 
ence. ^Isa.  IxiiL  1-9;  Ixix.  16,  17,  20; 
Jer.  xlvL  5,  10 ;  Ps.  xlv.  4-7 ;  John  xii. 
31 ;  xvi.  11  ;  xvii.  33 ;  Luke  x.  18  ;  Rev. 
L  18,)  in  which  he  was  progressively  vic- 
torious, not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  man 
also,  on  the  true  principle  of^  overcoming 
evil  with  good.  The  tendency  of  the  soiil 
is  generally  to  assimilate  the  body  to  itself. 
In  his  case,  when  the  principles  of  thd 
infirm  humanity,  with  their  corresponding 
forms,  were  successively  put  cff  during 
temptations,  divine  forms  were  put  on  in 
their  stead.  The  last  temptation  was  the 
passion  of  the  cross,  when  the  warfare 
was  finished,  (John  xix.  30,)  and  the  union 
between  the  human  and  divine  nature  was 
complete  and  reciprocal.  (John  xvii.  10, 
21.)  Prom  thenceforth  hiis  Divinb  Hu- 
HANiTY  became  the  fit  residence,  the  ap- 
propriate organ  through  which  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  new  divine  influence,  operates 
throughout  creation.  (John  vii.  39  ;  xx. 
22.)  And  thereafter  all  appearance  of 
personality  separate  from  the  Pather  is 
merged  in  this  indissoluble  union ;  or 
rather,  he  is  the  person  of  the  Pather. 
(Heb.  i.  3.)  His  sufferings,  which  had  no 
merit  as  such,  and  could  not  satify  a  be- 
nevolent Parent,  were  not  penaly  nor  sub- 
stifuted,  but  merely  inogdenUd  to  his 
changes  of  state  and  his  intense  anxiety, 
bordering  on  despair,  during  his  humilia- 
tion, and  were  endured  by  him  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time, 
and  in  all  ages,  when  it  rejects  or  falsifies 
his  truth,  and  '  does  despite  to  the  spirit 
of  his  grace.*  His  merit  consisted  in  that 
exercise  of  divine  power  and  virtue, 
whereby  he  glorified  human  nature  in 
himself,  and  healed,  restored  and  elevated 
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it  into  newness  of  life  in  his  creatures. 
This  merit  of  righteousness  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  his  father,  because  it  answers  the 
cravings  of  the  divine  love  within  him. 

Here,  then,  is  the  one  God  in  one  per- 
son ,*  in  whom,  nevertheless,  we  acknow- 
ledge a  trinity  ;  for  the  Father  dwells  in 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from 
Him,  as  the  divine  Love  dwells  in  the  di- 
vine Wisdom,  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  pro- 
ceeds from  it. 

It  was  ignorance  of  this  Glorijicationy 
which  caused  most  of  the  heresies  which 
have  disgraced  Ecclesiastical  History,  ar- 
rested the  spread  of  the  church,  and  have 
shorn  it  of  its  best  influence  where  it  re- 
mained. And  yet  each  individual  carries 
in  his  own  person  an  analogy  which  would 
sufficiently  illustrate  such  a  union  to  the 
plainest  mind.  For  he  possesses  a  soul,  a 
body,  and  a  power  or  operative  energy, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of 
the  other  two;  and  the  Begeneration 
which  we  all  need,  is  but  an  image  of  that 
Glorification.   (Matt.  xix.  28.) 

To  the  classical  reader  we  say,  that 
«  person'  {persona^  per  sonans^)  originally 
monnt  an  actor's  mask — by  transfer,  the 
character  which  he  enacted.  « Making 
satisfaction,'  is  doing  enough.  'Atone- 
ment,' means  recoyictliationy  and  not  the 
payment  of  a  debt.  To  *  sacrifice'  is  to 
make  holy,  to  consecrate,  to  dedicate ;  and 
its  essence  is  not  shedding  of  blood.  •  Re- 
demption' is  recovery  from  bondage.  •  To 
intercede'  is  to  go  between  ;  « to  mediate,' 
to  serve  as  a  medium ;  '  to  propitiate,' 
(prope  ito,)  is  to  make  nigh  to.  *  To 
justify'  is  to  make  just,  as  clearly  as  •  to 
sanctify'  is  to  make  holy.  We  rejoice  to 
believe  that  God  appeared  in  a  new  aspect 
or  character  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  he  has 
do?ic  enough  for  our  salvation,  by  the  cow- 
secration  of  his  human  nature;  that  he 
has  thus  resaiedw^  from  spiritual  slavery; 
that  his  Divine  Humanity  goes  l)ctween  us 
and  the  Father ;  nay,  serves  as  the  per- 
petual medium  by  which  we  may  draw 
nrnr  to  Him,  be  reconciled^  made  justy 
and  fit  for  heaven. 

Th(?  whole  Word  of  God  in  its  celestial 
or  hiijhest  sense,  explains  in  its  progress 
this  most  stupendous  event  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  universe.  It  is  divinely  sha- 
dowed forth  in  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs ; 


more  clearly  in  the  acts  and  sufierings  of 
the  Prophets ;  but  meet  partkuLariy  in  the 
afflictions  of  David,  the  great  Repreeenta- 
tive  of  the  Lord,  as  expressed  in  the  book 
of  Psalms.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
briefly  but  plainly  asserted. 

It  was  not  th^  any  selfish  regard  '  to 
his  own  glory,*  which  led  to  this  grand 
expedient,  but  *in  his  kwe  and  his  jniy  he 
redeemed  us.'  There  never  was  any  *  con- 
flict' between  his  attributes.     The  Justice 
of  God  is  but  his  Goodness  in  reMioraiive 
action.     He  does  not  deipand  the  punish- 
ment of  an  innocent  substitute.     (Gen. 
xviii.  25;    Ez.  xviii.  20.)     He  requires 
our    repentance  and   reformation   alone. 
(Jer.  xviiL  7,  8 ;  Isa.  IvL  7 ;  Luke  xxiy. 
47-8 ;  Acts  v.  30-1 ;  1  John  i.  9.)    It  is 
not  enough  barely  to  beHeve  all  this,  though 
true ;  to  repent  in  extremity  ;  or  to  con- 
fess our  sins  in  the  gross.     Man  must  ex- 
amine himself  in  detail ;  fight  against  his 
evils  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord ;  (bllow 
the  great  exemplar ;  (Matt  x.  38 ;  xvi.  24 ;  \ 
xix.  29 ;  I  Pet.  ii.  21-2 ;  John  xii.  26 ;  . 
1  Cor.  X.  13 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17, 18 ;  iv.  16 ;) 
and  thus,  by  an  union  of  Faith,  Charity 
and  Good  Works,  without  attaching  any 
merit  to  either,  *  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion,' or  qualify  himself  for  happiness. 
We  know  of  no  shorter  road  to  heaven. 
A  God  of  truth  will  not  impute  to  us, 
either  the  good  or  evil  which  was  not  and 
could  not  have  been  done  by  us.   (Ez. 
xviii.  20,  21.)     And  though  all  are  pre- 
destinated to   heaven,  yet  none  will  he 
forced  to  accept  it ;  nor  will  any  be  elected 
but  by  that  principle  of  spiritual  Afiinity, 
which  leads  those,  who  are,  by  Reforma- 
tion and  Regeneration  made  like  Him,  to 
choose  Him  freely  and  reciprocally.    In  a 
reasonable  service,  man  need  not  be  fright- 
ened into  a  slavish  compliance ;  and  can- 
not be  passive^  but  must  co-operate  with 
his  Maker,  who  continually  gives  him  the 
power  to  obey  his  commands,  and  provides 
the  means  of  salvation  for  all,  nay,  for  the 
very  Heathen,  who  are  only  responsible 
for  the  employment  of  such  advantages  as 
they  possess.   (John  ix.  41 ;  Acts  x.  35 ; 
Rom.  ii.  13-15;  v.  13.)     Infants,  being 
incapable  of  sinning,  are  all  saved.  (^James 
i.  14, 15 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  16  ;  Matt,  xviii.  10, 
14.)  As  the  ability  to  keep  the  commands 
is  constantly  afforded,  voluntary  persever* 
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ajice»  and  oonstant  yigUancet  are  as  little 
as  could  be  expected  in  turn.  Who  then 
can  estimate  the  importance  of  R^;enera- 
tion,  when  we  reflect  that  man  is  by  every 
thought,  word,  and  act  of  his  life  drawing 
his  own  portrait  for  eternity ! 

When  death-~which  is  not  in  itself  a 
corse,  but  a  natural  stage  in  the  progress 
of  man,  that  terminates  his  probationary 
state^ — ^when  death  once  separates  the  soul 
fnxn  the  material  body,  the  latter  will 
never  be  resumed ;  (1  Cor.  xv.  50 ;  Matt. 
xziL  81,  82;  Phil.  i.  21,  23;  Luke  xxiii. 
43 ;  com.  Rev.  iL  7 ;)  and  the  former  rises 
up  a  SfMrituai  body,  in  a  spiritual  world, 
adapted  to  its  new  and  permanent  condi- 
tion. (Luke  xvi.  22-4 ;  ix.  30 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
44 ;  Rev.  xxii.  8,  9.)*  Indeed,  the  spirit 
is  the  man  himself;  and  most  men,  being 
of  mixed  character,  enter,  at  death,  the 
Intermediate  State,  or  first  receptacle  of 
departed  spirits.  Here  dissioSulation  is  not 
long  permitted.  The  hypocrite  is  stripped 
of  his  mask— erring  piety  is  instructed  in 
the  truth.  After  abiding  for  a  period  suf- 
ficient to  develope  the  real  state,  the  indi- 
yidual  is  advan<^  to  heaven,  or  descends 
to  hell,  and  becomes  an '  Anger  or '  DeviP 
accordingly.  We  know  of  no  other  classes 
entitled  to  those  names  respectively.  ( Judg. 
xiiL  6,  10,  11 ;  Dan.  ix.  21  ;  Micah  xvi. 
5 ;  John  xx.  12  ;  Rev.  xxi.  17  ;  xxii.  8,  9.) 
We  reoegnize  no  other  intelligent  and  ra- 
tional beings  in  the  universe,  but  God,  and 
the  human  race  in  perpetual  progress  or 
descent.  W*e  cannot  conceive  of  an  hybrid, 
apocryphal,  winged  order  superior  to  men ; 
lest  of  all  would  we  ascribe,  with  Milton, 
some  of  the  higliest  attributes  of  divinity 
to  the  Devil !  The  two  grand  divisions  of 
human  kind  are  those  which  arc  marked 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  Aflections  or 
of  the  Intellect.  Within  these  limits  the 
modifications  of  character  are  innumer- 
able. As  many  classes  are  formed  in  the 
other  life,  where  like  consorts  with  like. 
Here,  too,  a  like  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  the  good  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Wise.  And  wo  are  told 
there  are  three  gradations  in  each,  answer- 

*  For  a  fall  discussion  of  this  and  some 
other  points  of  doctrine  to  which  we  can  here 
bat  little  more  than  advert,  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  « Noble's  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
New  Church.' 


ing  to  the  three  degrees  of  the  mind,  or 
to  those  angels  whose  predominating  cha- 
racteristic is  respectively  love,  wisdom,  or 
simple  Obedience  to  what  is  good  and  true. 
And  analogous  differences  and  grades  ob- 
tain among  the  Infernals. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  principal  doc- 
trines which  Swedenborg  has  drawn  from 
the  lUercU  sense  of  that  book  which  all 
Christians  acknowledge  as  the  repository 
of  their  faith.  And  we  cannot  but  advert, 
in  this  connexion,  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  degraded  even  by  those  who 
claim  to  think  with  reverence  of  it  as  the 
charter  of  their  freedom.  We  are  pained 
to  hear  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  of 
the  Eloquence  of  this  prophet;  of  the 
simple  or  more  philosophical  narrative  of 
that  historian  or  evangelist.  We  are  in- 
dignant at  the  results  of  the  slashing  prin- 
ciples of  biblical  criticism  and  hermeneu- 
tics  in  the  hands  of  Grerman  Rationalists. 
Do  our  fellow-Christians  know  what  the 
boldest  of  them  have  conceded  to  these 
sap{)crs  and  miners  ?  have  they  any  defi- 
nite idea  of  what  Inspiration  is  ?  of  what 
it  is  to  say  of  any  book  that  it  is  the  Word 
OP  God]  We  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  all  the  tracts  bound  up  in  our  Bible 
can  claim  that  grand  designation  ;  but 
think  we  have  a  criterion  for  determining 
the  products  of  the  •  divine  afflatus'  from 
nil  the  works  of  man.* 

The  reader  has  now  a  specimen  of  the 
views  of  men  who  are  reported  to  set  plates 
at  their  tables  for  their  dead  friends !  and 
to  converse  familiarly  whh  Peter  and 
Paul ! ! — by  those   who   perhaps   find   it 


•  The  books  of  the  Word  are  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshna,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kina:.s,  the  Psalms 
and  all  the  Prophets  in  the  Old  Testament; 
and  the  four  Evangelists  and  Revelation  in  the 
New.  The  other  books  (except  the  Canticles 
and  Apocrj'pha)  contain  the  tnilh — are  often 
qaoted  by  Swedenborg  in  proof  of  his  doc- 
trines— are  useful  to  the  church — and  are  writ- 
ten with  as  high  a  degree  of  inspiration  as 
writers  generally  ascribe  to  those  enumerated, 
but  do  not  contain  the  internal  sense,  in  a  con- 
nected or  divine  series.  The  book  of  Job  con- 
tains an  internal  sense,  being  written  accord- 
ing to  the  Science  of  Correspondences,  which 
was  known  to  the  ancient  people  on  this  earth, 
but  does  not  come  within  that  connected  and 
intimately  related  series  of  divine  truths  which 
makes  the  Word  an  infinitely  complex  and 
harmonious  whole. 
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more  convenient  to  divert  public  attention 
from  this  faith  than  to  refute  it.  We  know 
not  how  many  can  be  found  to  credit  such 
dull  iictions ;  but  if,  among  the  entire  body 
of  Swedenbgrg's  followers  one  such  vo- 
luntary fool  could  be  discovered,  it  would 
only  prove  that  he  did  not  understand  his 
own  doctrine,  which  teaches  the  impossi- 
bility of  seeing  spiritual  objects  with  the 
natural  eye ;  and  declares  that  the  veil  be- 
tween that  world  and  this  is  never  removed 
except  by  Providence,  and  for  sufficient 
reasons. 

Would  that  our  space  pemiitted^us  to 
fill  up  the  above  outline  with  the  rich  va- 
riety of  subaltern  truths,  at  once  new  and 
suggestive,  with  which  his  works  abound, 
and  all  of  which  are  germain  to  the  lead- 
ing doctrines.  We  leave  the  rest  to  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Mason,  of  England,  who  gives 
the  estimate  of  this  system  by  a  plain  but 
vigorous  and  undebauched  intellect,  which 
had  tried  several  others  and  examined  all: 

•  Here  was  a  new  system  of  doctrine 
presented  to  him,  not  to  be  blindly  believed, 
but  rationally  understood — a  system  which 
inculcated  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
without  a  mystery,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, rejected  the  supposed  vicarious  sacri- 
fice with  all  its  horrors  and  injustice,  and 
vindicated  the  Scriptures  from  the  charge 
of  setting  it  forth ;  a  system  which  gave 
a  new  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  which,  if  it  could  be  established 
by  conclusive  evidence,  would  prove  them 
indeed  the  «Word  of  God,'  by  raising 
them  to  that  true  and  real  dignity  which 
that  magnificant  title  implies — ^the  dignity 
of  being  in  every  part  of  it,  the  repository 
of  infinite  goodness  and  infinite  wisdom. 
.  .  .  .  A  now  intellectual  and  moral  world 
opened  upon  his  delighted  view.  He  found 
he  was  able  to  sec  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  *  Gofl  over  all  Messed  for  cver^  without 
qualification,  or  reservation,  and  in  a  clear 
and  glorious  light,  without  a  single  over- 
shadowing cloud  of  mystery  or  contradic- 
tion. Without  going  back  to  tripersonal- 
ism,  he  could  now  embrace  a  new  scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  the  Divine  Trinity^  and 
one  [K^rfootly  free  from  every  blemish  of 
contradiction,  and  thus  could  entertain  far 
more  oxaltcjcl  ideas  of  his  Saviour  than  he 
was  ever  nhVi  to  fi^rm  while  he  was  a  be- 
liever ill  the  throe  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
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He  could  also  now  see  bis  God  as  oxb, 
because  one  Divine  Person,  agd  in  tbe 
aspect  of  love  and  mercy  immensely  ex- 
ceeding his  utmost  efii>rt8  so  to  heboid  his 
Maker,  while,  as  a  Unitarian,  he  endea- 
vored to  think  of  (jod  as  a  Benevolent 
Somewhat,  difiiised  like  an  etheral 
through  infinite  space.     Indeed,  he 
delighted  to  find  that  whatever  is  good  and 
useful,  whatever  is  lucid  and  consisteiit,  in 
other  systems  of  Christianity,  is  harmo- 
niously brought  together  in  its  proper  ar- 
rangement and  connexion,  in  the  doctrinGs 
of  the  New  Church,  so  that  those  doctrines 
may  be  regarded  as  embracing  all  the  re- 
vealed truths  deduced  from  the  Holy  Word 
by  all  denominations  of  Christians,  puri- 
fied from  all  admixture  of  error  and  hu- 
man invention.     He  found  the  divine  au- 
thority and  sanction,  the  unchangeaUeDess 
of  doctrine,  and  the  infallibility  of  inter- 
pretation, which  is  the  boast  of  the  Roman  \ 
Catholic,  combined  with  the  utnnost  free- 
dom of  investigation ;  so  that  the  i^neral 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church  may  be  re- 
garded as  invisible  *  bands  of  love,'  (Hoe. 
xi.  4,)  by  which  the  Father  of  mercies 
holds  and  guides  his  children,  while  he 
tenderly  suffers  them  freely  to  expatiate 
hither  and  thither  into  all  the  particulars 
involved  in  the  articles  of  their  faith,  with- 
out wandering  away  from  the  grand  funda- 
mental principles  of  all  true  religion,  that 
God  is  one^  and  God  is  good.     He  found 
the  great  principle  of  the  Protestant,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  a  Chris- 
tian's faith  and  practice,  earnestly  con- 
tended for,  and  yet  perfectly  harmonized 
with   the  Catholic   doctrine  of  authority 
and  uniformity,  abstractedly  considered. 
He  found  that  nothing  is  required  to  ho 
believed   in  the  New  Church,  but  whnt 
may  be  clearly  drawn  from,  and  confirm- 
ed by,  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word ;  and 
that  the  important  duty  of  searching  the 
Scriptures,  which  is  thus  individually  to 
be  performed,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  l| 
a  real  and  sincere  faith,  is  blessed  with  a  >' 
sure  and  unerring  guidance,  which  has  all  :l 
the  effect  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  while  it  ! 
is  congenial  with  the  freest  exercisi'  of  the  | 
understanding,  and  clear  of  all  mischiefs 
of  priestly  dictation,  and  the  liability  to 
contradictory    deci^sions    of    earring    and 
changeful  men.     He  saw  that,  while  the 
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doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  rejected, 
the  member  of  the  New  Church  is  enabled 
clearly  to  discern  how  the  Lord  is  recUly 
present  in  the  holy  supper,  without  re- 
ducing that  divine  institution  to  the  un* 
spiritual  and  unmeaning  ceremony  which 
it  is  made  to  be  by  some.  He  found  in 
the  New  Church  an  equally  determined 
adherence  to  the  belief  of  what  is  thought 
to  be  revealed  with  that  which  is  mani- 
f^ted  by  Trinitarians,  but  combined  with 
a  clear  opening  of  the  mysterious  words 
of  Scripture,  and  which  by  Trinitarians 
are  implicitly  believed  without  being  un- 
derstood. He  found  here  the  freedom  of 
discussion,  the  demand  for  reasonable 
proof,  and  the  determination  to  believe 
nothing  but  what  is  rationally  proved  to 
be  true,  as  instanced  in  the  tone  of  the 
Unitarian  and  Sceptic,  but  combined  with 
a  full  and  fair  answer  to  that  demand,  to 
"the  full  satisfaction  of  sound  reason,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  true  humility,  and 
a  supreme  love  of  what  is  good  and  pure 
and  spiritually  useful.  He  found  vital  and 
inward  religion,  so  exclusively  vaunted  by 
Evangelicals,  and  the  inward  waiting  on 
and  communion  with  the  Spirit,  so  much 
cultivated  by  the  followers  of  George  Fox, 
here  duly  regarded  and  combined  with 
just  philosophical  views,  practical  princi- 
ples, and  moral  habits,  founded  in  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  so 
that  the  internal  affections  are  thus  brought 
down,  and  firmly  fixed  in  a  corresponding 
external.  He  found  the  supremacy  of 
moral  principle  and  practice  over  doctrine, 
as  contended  for  by  the  moral  philosopher 
and  Utilitarian,  in  full  operation  under  the 
designation  of  charity,  or  the  love  of  use 
for  the  Lord's  sake ;  so  that  the  external 
principle  of  morality  derives  interiorly 
from  the  spiritual  mind,  and  thus  from  the 
Lord,  an  interior  principle  of  spiritual  life, 
by  which  it  is  made  spiritually  alive,  and 
is  exalted  to  a  conjunction  with  the  source 
of  all  good.  He  found  an  entire  and  uni- 
versal reference  of  all  things  to  God,  and 
which  is  aimed  at  by  the  Predestinarian, 
accomplished  in  an  enlightened  trust  in 
a  particular  and  overruling  Providence, 
resting  on  clear,  rational,  and  scriptural 
grounds,  and  yet  perfectly  free  from  all 
the  obj^tions  which  justly  lie  against  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  and 


election,  and  perfectly  reconcilable  with 
human  liberty  and  rationality.  He  found 
the  doctrine  of  free-will  asserted,  and 
clearly  exhibited,  without  removing  man 
in  the  least  degree  from  a  momentary 
dependence  on  the  source  of  life  and 
power.  He  was  enabled  to  see  the  origin 
of  moral  and  physical  evil  in  such  a  light 
as  to  justify  the  divine  goodness,  and  to 
make  the  divine  foreknowledge  appear 
|ierfectly  compatible  with  human  freedom 
and  accountability.  He  perceived  that, 
although  man  is  a  fallen  creature,  he  is 
continually  kept  in  the  capability  of  sur- 
mounting hia  mfirmities,  and  overcoming 
his  evil  propensities;  and  thus  he  was 
enabled  to  obviate  the  objections  of  disbe- 
lievers in  hereditary  evil,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  advocates  of  man*s  moral  inca- 
pacity on  the  other.  He  saw  the  Wesley- 
an  doctrine  of  assurance  of  salvation  rec- 
tified, and  placed  on  a  rational  basis ;  and 
the  religious  feelings,  so  strongly  culti- 
vated by  Methodists,  not  extinguished,  but 
directed  into  useful  and  sanctifying  chan- 
nels, so  as  to  be  active  without  enthusiasm 
on  the  one  hand«  and  without  being  im- 
peded on  the  other,  by  cold,  unprofitable, 
and  barren  speculations :  thus  maintaining 
a  happy  medium  through  the  affections  of 
the  will  and  the  truths  of  the  understand- 
ing, justly  and  mutually  tempering  and 
balancing  each  other.  He  saw  the  belief 
in  the  agency  of  good  and  evil  spirits, 
called  angels  and  devils,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures,  placed  on  a  truly  rational 
and  edifying  basis,  accompanied  with  clear 
views  of  the  nature  of  such  agency,  and 
of  its  varied  manifestations;  the  whole 
being  calculated  to  guard  the  man  of  the 
church  against  running  into  fanaticism 
and  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
scepticism  on  the  other.  Besides  all  this, 
he  saw  all  that  is  terrible  in  what  is  com- 
monly believed  concerning  hell,  rendered 
more  acceptable  to  the  discriminating 
mind,  by  a  sound  explanation,  yet  with- 
out the  belief  in  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion being  in  the  least  degree  impaired  in 
its  moral  efficacy  : — he  also  saw  all  that 
is  attractive  in  what  is  commonly  believed 
concerning  heaven  rendered  inexpressibly 
more  so,  by  an  explanatory  adaptation  of 
heavenly  joys  to  the  various  affections, 
faculties  and  powers  of  the  being  who  is 
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destined  to  partake  of  them.  In  short  he 
found  no  point  of  doctrine  strained,  or 
raised  out  of  its  proper  place,  by  being 
cultivated  above,  or  to  the  neglect  of^ 
other  points,  nor  any  point  unduly  de- 
pressed or  neglected,  but  all  duly  and 
equally  regarded,  as  forming  one  harmo- 
nious whole ;  he  contrasted  this  keeping 
of  all  the  points  of  faith  in  their  proper 
connexions  with  each  other,  with  the  con- 
trary conduct  of  the  various  Christian 
sects,  each  of  which  takes  some  one  point 
out  of  its  place,  and  fondly  prefers  and 
cherishes  it  above  others,  until  the  whole 
lose  their  proper  order,  harmony,  mutual 
dependence  and  connexion,  and  thus  be- 
come perverted  and  falsified.  And  farther, 
he  found  he  was  placed  in  the  fullest 
liberty  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, without  any  temptation  to  warp 
them,  or  take  the  slightest  liberty  with 
them ;  because  he  was  blessed  with  such 
an  infallible  rule  of  interpretation  as  pre- 
cluded almost  the  possibility  of  his  stray- 
ing into  the  wilds  of  error.  He  saw  that, 
without  countenancing  the  infidel  asser- 
tion, that  facts  have  proved  the  incfiicacy 
and  therefore  unsuitability  of  the  Bible  to 
effort  the  moral  improvement  of  man,  he 
had  not  been  mistaken  in  his  moral  esti- 
mate of  the  Christian  world  ;  for  accord- 
ing to  a  testimony  that  is  beyond  dispute, 
the  Christian  Church,  as  predicted  in  the 
New  Testament,  has  now  really  come  to 
its  end,  through  evils  of  life  and  errors  of 
doctrine;  so  that  now  there  is  not  one 
stone  of  the  spiritual  temple  left  standing 
upon  another,  which  has  not  been  thrown 
down.  On  every  hand  there  is  nothing 
but  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  doctrines 
amongst  Christian  sects,  which  may  fitly 
be  compared  to  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  the  building  of  Babel.  Doctrines  either 
derogatory  to  the  divine  character  irre- 
verent to  the  Holy  Word,  or  subversive 
of  morality,  are  put  forth  with  the  utmost 
confidence  as  genuine  Christianity. 

*But,  above  all,  he  was  delighted  that 
he  had  now  obtained  a  solution  of  all 
doulits  and  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
literal  construction  of  Scripture.  He  was 
now  al)lc  to  account  for  all  that  before 
appi^ared  unarcountable ;  ho  was  able  to 
understand  all  that  previously  seemed 
incomprehensible ;  to  reconcile  what  here- 


tofore appeared  utterly  contradictory; 
and  by  means  of  the  key  he  had  now 
obtained  to  the  ^ritual  Menm  urhick 
pervaded  the  whole;  he  was  ahle  to  ace 
and  to  experience^  that  ^  All  Scripture 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  ia  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correctioD, 
for  instruction  in  nghteouaneas,  that  the 
man  of  God  nuiy  be  perfected/  By 
means  of  the  divine  science  of  correspon- 
dences between  things  spiritual  and  natural, 
now  revived  by  Swedenborg,  and  agreea- 
bly to  which,  by  the  providence  of  their 
author,  the  Scriptures  have  been  written, 
he  found  be  could  penetrate  the  clouds  of 
the  literal  sense,  and  behold  the  spiritual 
sense  which  lies  concealed  therein,  and  in 
which  the  Lord  is  now  making  his  second 
and  spiritual  advent  into  the  souls  of  those  r 
who  humbly  and  thankfully  receive  Him, 
with  power  and  great  glory.  The  gates  j 
of  all  creation  seemed  thrown  open  to ! 
admit  hira  to  view  the  heavenly  realities  | 
which  all  natural  existences  symbolize. 
Thus  could  he  *  look  through  nature  up  to 
nature^s  God,'  and  equally  so  in  the  na- 
tural creation  and  the  literal  or  natural 
sense  of  the  Scriptures.  He  now  saw  the 
divine  goodness  and  wisdom  fully  justified, 
both  in  the  works  of  God  and  his  Word. 
All  His  Providence,  and  all  His  dispensa- 
tions of  grace,  alike  shone  before  his  men- 
tal vision,  in  the  fulness  of  glory  and 
beauty  !'     (Mason's  Job  Abbott.) 

Strong  and  comprehensive  as  this  lan- 
guage may  appear,  there  is  perhaps  not  a 
member  of  the  New  Church  whose  opf>or- 
tunities  of  comparing  this  creed  with  others 
enable  him  to  speak  understandingly,  that 
would  not  readily  adopt  it  as  his  own. 

The  reader  will  also  have  s<»en  that, 
without  denying  the  possibility  of  salvation 
to  any  class  of  Christians,  or  even  of  Ma- 
hometans or  Heathens,  this  faith  is  essen- 
tially and  intensely   Protestant.      They, 
who  believe  that  God  himself  will  not  do 
violence  to  the  will  or  reason  of  his  crea- 
tures, will  scarce  submit  to  the  dictation 
of  man  in  the  affair  of  religion.     But  the  ■ 
past  is  not,  therefore,  useless  to  us.     His-  ' 
tory  is  not  an  old  almanac ;  and,  in  pro-  { 
fitinj^  of  her  lessons,  we  are  not  sur])rised 
at  certain  events  she  records, — some  oc- 
curring in  our  own   day, — which  seem 
strange  to  Protestants  generally.     With- 
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out  doubt,  our  thanks  are  due  to  those 
who  fought  (he  battles  of  religious  free- 
dom and  restored  the  Word  of  Xiife  to  the 
world.  But  here  our  commendation  must 
stop;  for  through  their  imprudence  tbe 
tide  of  victory  was  rolled  back  when  ai 
its  height,  and  more  than  half  the  worth 
of  the  rescued  treasure  concealed  for  ages^ 
Our  Huguenot  and  Pilgrim  sires  resisted 
the  tyranny  of  their  day ;  and  shall  they 
exercise  a  posthumous  dominion  over  us  ? 
We  wonder  not  then  that  Erasmus,  much 
as  he  desired  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
should  have  held  himself  aloof  from  the 
intemperate  party  which  undertook  the 
task ;  or  that  Grotius,  who  had  felt  their 
want  of  moderation,  should  have  returned 
in  spirit  to  Rome.  We  verily  believe  that 
Turenne,  and  Conde,  and  Wallenstein, 
may  have  been  urged  by  other  than  mo- 
tives of  ambition,  when  they  abandoned 
their  Protestant  predilections,  and  threw 
their  swords  into  the  scale  of  civil  law  and 
political  order,  against  the  baneful  doc- 
trine of  *  justification  by  faith  alone,'  now 
the  article  of  a  falling  church.  And  when 
even  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  yielded  her 
father's  sceptre  and  her  father's  religion 
to  the  wants  of  the  heart,  or  imagination, 
if  you  will  2  we  think  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers should  have  remembered  that  *  Straws 
may  show  the  direction  of  the  wind,'  and 
have  suspected  some  sad  deficiency  in 
what  they  had  offered  as  *  the  whole  gos- 
pel.' Oxenstiern,  who  knew  *With  how 
little  wisdom  the  world  was  governed,' 
did  not  refer  to  politics  alone.  The  great, 
wise  and  good  Sully, — who  did  not  oppose 
his  royal  master,  (where  there  was  so 
little  to  choose  between  them,)  in  conform- 
ing to  the  faith  of  his  people,  while  he 
tolerated  dissent, — had  he  serveid  the  Eng- 
lish James,  would  doubtless  have  dis- 
suaded him  from  giving  '  three  kingdoms 
for  a  mass.'  Protestantism  has  too  oflen 
warred  against  the  refinements,  the  cha- 
rities, the  innocent  pleasures  of  life.  She 
has  been  charged  with  too  great  naked- 
ness, and  with  systematically  refusing  to 
worship  the  Lord  in  '  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness ;'  with  favoring  a  tame  mediocrity 
in  all  things ;  and  where  not  propped  by 
tithes,  with  being  alone  sustained  by  fac- 
titious excitement,  either  Enthusiastic  or 
Political ;     and    can    we    say,   '  without 


ground  ?'  There  is  needed  a  comprehen- 
sive faith,  which  shall  meet  the  wants  of 
the  great  and  the  little — the  intellectual 
and  the  feeling — the  imaginative  and  the 
practical.  If  invited  to  enlist  under  such 
a  banner^  would  so  many  of  the  great 
TeutomQ  &mily  of  nations,  with  all  their 
hereditary,  hatred  of  the  Roman  name, 
have  continued  submissive  to  her  yoke? 
Would  gallant  France  have  refused  such 
a  reform  and  accepted  despotism  instead  7 
Would  Popish  Ireland  have  continued  to 
this  day  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  her  con- 
queror? We  think  not.  And  to  us  it 
seems  natural,  where  both  extremes  erred 
so  widely,  and  human  nature  was  so  long 
abused,  that  there  should  have  been  such 
phenomena  as  Mysticism,  Quietism,  and 
even  Jansenism  on  the  one  hand,— and 
Pietism  and  Methodism  on  the  other. 
And  Puseyism,  though  in  its  wanderings 
it  has  taken  the  high  road  to  Babylon, 
was,  in  its  origin,  but  an  outbreak  of  the 
same  feeling  in  a  higher  sphere.  ^  AU^^ 
[the  different  Christian  churches,]  says 
Hartley,  •  have  lefl  the  true,  pure,  simple 
religion,  and  teach  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men.  They  are  all  mer- 
chants of  the  earth,  and  have  set  up  a 
kingdom  of  this  world.  They  have  all  a 
dogmatizing  spirit,  and  persecute  such  as 
do  not  receive  their  mark,  and  worship 
the  images  which  they  have  set  up.'  See- 
ing, then,  that  their  contemporaries  were 
unworthy  of  true  liberty,  and  knowing  no 
middle  ground,  we  wonder  not  that  the 

great  souls  of  Dry  den,  Kenelm  Digby,  and 
^u  Perron,  and,  more  recently,  that 
Wickleman,Werner,  andXjenz,  and  Schle- 
gel,  should  have  renounced  such  masters 
and  *  fled,'  as  they  thought,  *  from  petty 
tyrants  to  the  throne.' 

We  pity,  rather  than  blame,  many  of 
those  that  are  stigmatized  as  '  infidels,' 
because  they  examined  prevailing  dogmas 
with  freedom  and  reason.  And  most 
noteworthy  it  is,  that  the  points  to  which 
they  have  generally  excepted,  constitute 
no  part  of  genuine  Christianity.  The  all- 
accomplished  Julian,  the  virtuous  Shafles- 
bury,never  saw  her  fair  face  without  a  mask. 
Christianity,  in  its  essence,  is  verily  *  as 
old  as  the  creation  !'  Tho  Truth,  airainst 
which  nothing  shall  prevail,  has  been  from 
eternity,  and  its  aspect  has  only  varied 
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to  meet  the  changing  condition  of  man. 
Christianity  '  is  not  mysterious^  in  the 
sense  of  l^ing  unintelligible,  (Matt.  xiii. 
11  ;  Mark  iv.  11 ;  Luke  viii.  10;  Rom. 
xi.  25 ;  xvi.  25 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7  ;  viii.  10 ; 
xiii.  2;  xv.  61;  Eph.  i.  9;  iii.  8-10; 
Col.  i.  25-8,)  and  we  are  required  to  be- 
lieve no  proposition  which  conveys  no 
meaning.  (Isa.  i.  18;  Ez.  xviii.  25.) 
The  bold  manoeuvre  of  Hume  could  not 
have  occasioned  such  consternation  in  the 
Christian  camp,  had  it  not  been  pitched 
on  a  false  position.  Miracles  are  not  vto- 
lations  of  the  laws  of  nature.  They  are 
the  eflects  of  laws  unknown  to  the  observ- 
ers. They  alone  never  did,*  never  can, 
afford  permanent  conviction  of  any  truth. 
None  but  the  carnal  require  to  have  their 
attention  thus  drawn  to  what  should  be 
suflkiently  attractive  in  its  own  nature, 
^ark  viii.  12 ;  John  iv.  48 ;  xx.  29 ;  1 
Cor.  i.  22 ;  John  vii.  17 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  24 ; 
2  Thcss.  ii.  9.)  '  What  a  divine  religion 
might  be  found  out,  if  charity  were  really 
made  the  principle  of  it,  instead  of  faith,* 
^aid  the  truth-loving  Shelley,  all  unknow- 
ing that  what  he  sought  was  extant  and 
near  at  hand.  And  ev^ry  one  who  knows 
the  world,  is  also  aware  that  thousands 
are  sighing  in  secret  under  the  pressure 
of  doubt,  (which,  however,  may  not  affect 
their  morality,)  while  they  conform  to  the 
worship  around  them,  lest  the  example  of 
their  defection  from  received  opinions 
should  operate  injuriously  on  those  who 
have  less  self-control.  Had  Europe  early 
listened  lo  the  warning  voice  of  him  who 
told  her  of  the  volcano  over  which  st^ 
slept,  in  consequence  of  the  church's  de- 
parture from  Truth  and  Duty :  she  might 
have  been  spared  the  mountains  of  trea- 
sure and  rivers  of  blood,  the  wreck  of 
arts,  the  desolation  of  her  fields,  and  the 
hlighted  and  broken  hearts,  which  have 
made  the  past  age  the  wonder  of  history, 
and  that  may  have  been  but  the  opening 
=?^ene  of  n  mighty  drama,  which  is  to 
!iive  the  whole  earth  for  its  stage.  But 
•lias !  it  seems  fated  to  be  ever  thus.  No- 
♦liing  loss  than  a  succession  of  earthquakes 
'^an  broak  the  spell  of  custom.  And,  if 
necessary  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  we 
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may  yet  have  a  hurricaiie,  to  which  the 
former  was  but  a  breeze. 

It  is  with  peculiar  propriety,  then,  that 
Americafu  are  invited  to  weigh  this  sys- 
tem in  the  balance  of  justice.  What  have 
we  to  do  with  the  political  religions  of 
Europe  ?  Why  should  their  ecclesiastical 
diflerences  be  transferred  and  peipetuated 
here  ?  It  has  been  said  in  derision  that  <  a 
religious  controversy  never  dies;'  and 
some  have  really  supposed  that  to  battle 
with  doubt  and  uncertainty  is  our  lot  while 
here,  ordained  for  the  trial  of  our  faith ! 
And  is  our  God  indeed  a  God  alar  off? 
and  will  he  continue  to  sleep  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  ship,  when  it  is  threatened 
with  wreck?  The  scornful  question  of 
Pilate  cannot  surely  be  forever  reiterated 
in  vain.  Are  we  to  take  up  our  rest  with 
Hobbes,  and  suppose  that  truth  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  tnade  by  a  government  ? 
or  with  the  Romanist,  that  it  can  be  deter- 
mined by  a  priest  ? 


If  then,  the  question  is  asked,  Who  is 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  that  we  should 
turn  away  from  all  others  and  put  our 
trust  in  him?  we  must  own,  that  it  is 
natural  and  reasonable ;  and  we  only  re- 
quest that  his  claims  be  not  dismissed 
without  examination.  His  pretensions  are 
extraordinary,  and  the  more  important  if 
just.  He  presents  himself  as  the  herald 
qfthe  Lord's  second  advent  in  a  neu?  dis- 
pensation cf  doctrinal  truths  and  the  pro- 
claimer  cf  a  great  consequent  change  in 
the  state  (fthe  icorld.  In  evidence  of  the 
first,  he  ofiers  (what  no  one  else  has  c\'cr 
given)  a  rational,  complete  and  consistent 
interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.  Of 
the  second,  the  nations  have  already  been 
furnished  with  a  fearful  proof  in  the  revo- 
lutionary flood  which  has  successively 
swept  over  tlie  whole  of  Christendom. 
And  if  the  tide  has  receded  for  a  time, 
from  every  quarter  of  the  horizon  may  be 
seen  the  clouds  which  betoken  a  second 
storm,  a  war  of  opinions,  and  on  that 
subject  which  occupies  the  centre  of  every 
man^s  mind  and  modifies  his  views  of  all 
others.  Himself  alleges  that,  for  this 
holy  office,  he  was  prepared  from  his 
youth ;  and    that,  as  a   necessary   and 
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crowning  qualification,  like  the  Prophets^ 
and  Seers,  and  Apostles  of  old,  his  spirit- 
ual eyes  were  opened,  and  he  was  admit- 
ted, as  to  his  interior  man,  into  the  spirit- 
ual World,  with  permission  to  reveal  a 
portion  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.*  (Ex. 
xxiv.  9-1 1 ;  Num.  xxiv.  3 ;  1  Sam.  ix. 
9 ;  1  Kings  xviiL  12 ;  2  Kings  vi.  17  ; 
Zech.  i.  8-18;  ii.  1  ;  iv.  23;  Ez.  xi.  1, 
24 ;  viii.  3  ;  iiu  12,  14 ;  Dan.  viii.  1,  2  ; 
ix.  21  ;  X.  1,  7,  8 ;  Acts  viii.  39 ;  x.  11- 
13 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1,  5,  7;  Rev.  i.  10,  12, 
13  and  passim.)  We  say  not  that  he  was 
inspired  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
or  that  his  writings  are  <idditions  to  Scrip- 
ture, whose  canon  has  long  been  complete 
and  '  settled  in  heaven.'  But  we  do  be- 
lieve he  was  illuminated  from  the  foun^ 
tain  (f  all  light — with  a  conscious  per- 
ception  cf  thai  source — to  understand  the 
true  meaning  <f  what  was  already  writ^ 
ten.  Thus  his  was  not  a  new  Revelation 
in  the  sense  of  being  difierent  from  the 
old,  but  a  revelation  anew  of  what  was  no 
longer  understood,  with  additional  infor- 
mation for  its  more  perfect  comprehen- 
sion. 

The  son  of  a  learned  Swedish  bishop, 
he  was  early  trained  to  knowledge  and 
virtue.  He  sought  the  former  in  all  its 
departments,  first  in  his  own  country,  and 
afterwards  by  extensive  travels  throughout 
Europe.  His  powers  as  a  natural  man 
were  thus  enlarged  and  strengthened  by 
discipline  the  most  vigorous  and  varied. 
As  a  philosopher,  he  won  the  regard  of 
his  roost  celebrated  contemporaries.  In 
some  provinces  of  natural  science  he  ven- 
tured beyond  them;  leaving  his  discov- 
eries to  be  afterwards  rediscovered  or 
coolly  appropriated  by  others  without  ac- 
knowledgment. He  was  even  ennobled 
for  his  virtues  and  distinguished  services 
to  the  state.  But  when  called  in  the  ma- 
turity of  life  to  higher  duties,  he  Icfl  all 
other  pursuits  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
exalted  function.  He  was  not  a  Mystic. 
His  taste  favoring  neither  extravagant 
feelings  nor  indefinite  ideas,  he  never  read 


*  To  the  objection  that « Paul  did  not  reveal 
what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  spiritual  world,' 
it  has  been  briefly  bat  salRcieatlj  answered, 
that  Ezekiel,  SSechariah,  DanteU  Peter,  and 
John,  did. 


their  writings ;  and  his  mind  was  alike  a 
tabula  rasa  as  to  a/?  the  systematic  theo- 
logy of  his  time,  throughout  his  early  life. 
His  was  no  revival  of  Sabellianism,  or 
any  other  heresy :  he  exposed  the  weak- 
ness of  them  all.  He  aspired  not  to  be 
the  head  of  a  sect.  He  never  persuaded 
any  one  to  embrace  the  doctrines  he 
taught ;  but,  having  given  them  to  the 
press,  he  lefl  them  to  the  divine  providence 
of  the  Lord,  from  whom  they  proceeded, 
and  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  make 
them  '  accomplish  that  which  he  pleased,^ 
and  cause  them  to  *  prosper  in  that  where- 
unto  he  had  sent  them.'  Neither  was 
literary  fame  his  object.  His  name  which 
had  accompanied  but  two  of  his  smaller 
volumes,  was  appended  to  his  last  and 
crowning  work  only  at  the  instance  of  a 
friend.  Nor  did  fear  induce  conceaknent. 
He  boldly  fronted  the  danger,  when  his 
person  was  threatened  with  violence  or 
exile,  and  his  writings  with  suppression. 
To  crown  the  whole,  when,  on  his  dying 
bed,  and  conjured  by  his  friend  to  speak 
with  candor,  he  avouched,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  heaven,  the  truth  of  all  he  had 
written. 

To  those  who  profess  to  give  his  <J!oc- 
trines  a  fair  hearing,  yet  feel  a  repugnance 
to  his  supernatural  pretensions,  we  can 
say,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  his  present 
disciples  can  sympathize  with  them,  for  it 
was  in  spite  of  the  latter  that  they  yielded 
their  faith  to  the  former.  It  was  not  till 
they  had  sought  a  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  receive  them,  that  they  found 
none,  but  much  internal  evidence  instead — 
both  of  their  truth  and  value.*     We  know 


*  The  '  Memorable  Relations*  (as  they  are 
called)  of  Sweden horg,  were  not  desig^ned  to 
f^nxify  an  idle  cariosity.  They  contain  noth- 
ing stranger  than  many  of  the  memorable  re- 
lations of  Scripture,  and  nothing  which,  when 
their  tme  character  and  object  are  understood, 
ought  to  repel  from  the  pemsal  of  his  other 
writings.  The  light  which  they  throw  on  the 
constitation  of  man  and  the  laws  of  the  Spiri- 
tual world  soon  divests  them  of  what  usually 
startles  the  novitiate  reader.  So  that,  if  any 
were  needed,  they  fnmish  the  corrective  to 
their  own  snpposed  tendencies.  That  the  pre- 
sent is  a  state  of  probation :  that  character  is 
the  aggregate  result  of  habits  formed  or  innate 
tendencies  unopposed :  that  the  character  pos- 
sessed at  death  is  carried  into  the  other  life, 
the  individual  reaping  there  what  he  sowed 
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too  well  the  spirit  of  this  Sadduoecan  age, 
not  to  appreciate  such  an  obstacle.  And 
yet  none  who  receive  the  Scripture  can 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  communica- 
tions— ^besides  that,  during  lile,  he  gave 
proof  of  such  knowledge  on  other  subjects, 
satisfactory  to  judicious  persons  previously 
incredulous.*  To  such  as  concede  this 
possibility,  and  have  not  closed  their 
minds  against  evidence,  we  present  the 
argument  in  a  nutshell. 

Our  Lord,  before  his  ascension,  an- 
nounced a  judgment  to  come.  We  need 
not  state  with  what  accompaniments  Chris- 
tians have  anticipated  this  scene.  If,  then, 
the  material  body  rise  not  again ;  if  the 
material  earth  be  never  destroyed ;  (and 
we  invite  their  attention  to  the  proof  of 
both ;)  where  can  this  judgment  take  place 
but  in  that  world  to  which  the  spirits  of 
men  are  hastening  ?  If  there,  could  it  be 
visible  to  the  natural  eyes  of  men  1  If 
not,  may  it  not  have  been  cUready  aceom- 
piislied  ?  For  aught  they  can  tell,  it  may 
be  so.  And  if  so,  of  course  it  must  be 
important  that  men  on  earth  be  apprised 

here, — are  parts  of  the  common  faith.  If  then, 
there  be  neither  angel  or  demon  other  than  the 
spirits  of  men  departed:  if  they  inhahit  a 
world  of  their  own,  never  to  resume  their  bodies 
of  flesh :  if  intercourse  between  those  who 
have  gone  before  and  those  who  remain  be- 
hind were  possible  to  the  prophets,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  men  of  all  ages. — Not  that  it  is  desirable 
to  all,  or  to  be  sought  by  any,  or  permitted  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases.  The  capacity,  potentially 
possessed  by  all,  is  never  conferred  solely  as 
a  privilege ;  but,  on  the  few  individuals  who, 
since  the  fall  of  man,  have  found  themselves 
gifted  with  it,  it  has  been  imposed  as  a  qnali- 
fication  for  the  better  discharge  of  some  duty. 
If  sought  from  improper  motives,  or  irregu- 
larly obtained,  we  are  taught  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous ;  and  that,  in  such  cases, 
the  reports  from  thence  are  b^  no  means  to  be 
credited.  It  m,  however,  desirable  to  possess 
some  authentic  intelligence  of  the  land  to  which 
we  are  hastening,  in  addition  to  the  brief  hints 
given  in  Scripture ;  and  some  account  of  the 
effects  in  the  other  life  of  principles  inherited 
or  confirmed  in  this.  This  knowledge  is  more- 
over essential  to  the  elucidation  of  many  parts 
of  the  word  of  God.  For  these  purposes  alone, 
as  we  believe,  was  it  granted  to  Swedenborg, 
and  through  him  to  us.  The  reader  will  ex- 
cuse this  hasty  glance  at  a  topic  which  has 
been  so  generally  misunderstood,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  endless  misrepresentation. 

*  In  proof  of  this,  see  Hobart's  Life  of  Swe- 
denborg, or  Noble*s  Appeal,  tec  v.  part  9d. 


of  it ;  or  else  it  would  not  have  been  pie- 
dieted.  How  coulid  the  information  be 
imparted,  except  by  a  voice  from  heaven; 
or  by  some  credible  individual,  who  was 
permitted  to  witness  it  1  If,  then,  from  the 
changed  and  changbg  state  of  the  worid, 
we  believe  this  last  to  have  been  the  caae : 
are  not  objectors  bound  to  show  that  his 
testimony  on  this  and  other  allied  topics 
has  internal  evidence  of  falsehood,  and  no 
analogy  to  what  we  already  know  to  be 
true  ?  Swedenborg  was  a  philoaopher ;  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  was  self-deceived. 
Swedenborg  was  of  independent  fortune ; 
he  had  no  vulgar  motive  to  deceive.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  sentleman;  he  would 
not,  if  he  could.  He  was  of  sincere  and 
simple  manners ;  he  could  not,  if  he  would. 
Nay,  he  well  knew,  that,  for  a  time,  his 
name  would  be  cast  otit  as  evil ;  and  yet 
he  shrunk  not  from  his  high  mission.  He 
did  not,  like  Anthony  or  Bernard,  mace* 
rate  himself  with  penance  until  reason  was 
driven  from  her  throne.  And  if  Imagina- 
tion— that  universal  solvent  of  such  diffi- 
culties— is  to  account  for  all  the  pheno- 
mena in  his  case :  we  must  still  say  that 
she  has  wrousht  greater  marvels  in  him, 
than  in  any  other  man  known  to  history. 
Every  lawyer  knows  that  it  is  the  nx>st 
difficult  of  feats  to  frame  the  briefest  cir- 
cumstantial narrative,  which  shall  be  at 
once  fabulous  and  consistent;  and  shall 
he  be  called  'impostor*  or  'insane'  in 
whose  thirty  volumes,  published  through 
twenty-seven  years,  no  scrutiny  has  ever 
^discovered  a  contradiction  ?*  and  that  too, 
when  he  never  speaks  conjecturally,  or 
with  doubt,  but  announces  his  views  with 
all  positive  directness  7  We  can  conjec- 
ture the  bearing  of  his  friend  of  forty 
years, — the  Swedish  Prime  Minister,  Count 
Hopken, — towards  such  as  would  inquire 
of  him  concerning  *the  amiable  enthu- 
siast I'  as  he  might  have  asked  in  turn : 
«  What  sort  of  specimen  of  that  tame  nwn- 
ster  they  expected  to  find  in  this  man  of 
prodigious  learning  and  science,— «f  which 
he  was  yet  the  master  and  not  the  slave, — 
whose  unsullied  honor,  whose  knowledge 
of  mankind  and  affiiirs,  and  varied  cxpe- 


•  The  assertion  of  Dr.  Pond  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  whose  allegations  to  this  effect 
are  easily  met  and  explained  away. 
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rienoe  in  life,  had  made  him  the  compan- 
ion of  sages,  of  princes  and  nobles,  of 
statesmen  and  heroes ;  and  whose  memorj 
was  honored  with  exalted  eulogy,  through 
the  representative  of  the  highest  sci^litic 
I  body  of  his  country  V*  And  the  reproof 
would  probably  fail  powerless  on  such 
hearers,  who,  K>rgetting  that  a  fair  tablet 
is  better  for  inscription  than  a  blotted 
sheet,  would  still  be  incredulous,  that  the 
man  who  was  called  to  illuminate  all  the 
dark  places  of  t&eology,  should  have  been 
traincKl  in  such  a  school.  ^ 

Here,  then,  we  might  rest  our  case ;  but 
there  is  another  aspect  in  which  it  should 
be  viewed.  This  &ith  has  nothing  to  fear 
firom  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  any  of 
its  branches.  The  advance  of  science 
never  can  expel  the  Deity  from  his  own 
universe,  while  we  believe  that  <  Preserva- 
tion is  continual  C/eation.'  Discoveries 
I  in  geology  have  no  terrors  for  us.  We 
'  do  not  believe  that  the  world  was  made 
out  of  nothings  or  in  six  natural  days ; 
nor  do  we  undertake  to  account  for  a 
literal  flood  over  the  highest  mountains ; 
or  the  impossibilities  of  a  literal  ark. 
Modem  views  of  astronomy — with  which 
all  the  eloquence  of  Chalmers  cannot  re- 
concile modem  views  of  the  atonement — 
are  but  part  and  parcel  of  our  faith.  See- 
ing no  reason  why  Jehovah,  if  he  took 
flesh  at  all,  should  not  assume  it  here,  we 
oflfer  them  good  and  abundant  reasons  why 
he  should ;  as  also  why  the  Word,  which, 
ia  lis  letter, -was  written  on  this  earth,  in 
its  spirit  may  be  useful  to  men  of  all 
worlds  of  which  he  is  Lord.  The  nascent 
sciences  of  I^renol(^  and  Mesmerism, 
should  they  ever  be  established,  could  find 
a  place  in  this  catholic  system.  For 
though  it  is  not  known,  as  has  been  some- 
times said,  that  Swedenborg  discovered 
the  leading  principle  of  the  former,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  contradict  his  views ; 
and  the  higher  phenomena  of  the  latter, 
whib  they  are  readily  explained  by  his 
philosophy,  have  been  supposed  in  turn  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  supposed  mysteries  of 
his  own  case.  In  troth  it  is  here  alone 
that  we  can  find — what  we  seek  in  vain 


*  See  the  Chevalier  Sandel's  Euloinum  on 
Swedenborg,  before  the  Swedish  Acidemy  of 
Sciences. 


elsewhere—clear  views  of  the  nature  and 
operation  of  Mind,  a  perfect  system  of 
Philosophy  combined  with  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  Religion — though  the  former  is  yet 
to  be  popularized  and  illustrated  to  the 
common  apprehension.  Hence  also  shall 
the  laws  qf  nature  be  ultimately  traced  to 
their  source  in  the  power  and  providence 
of  Deity.  Here,  too,  at  last  mav  we  h<^ 
to  find  a  <  Standard  of  Ta^le;^  just  and 
comprehensive  canons  of  criticism  in  the 
Arts ;  and,  in  coming  ages,  a  new  litera- 
ture expository  of  the  whole ,-  and  much 
of  the  old  defecated,  and  presented  with  a 
new  aspect  and  meaning. 

It  may  serve  to  suspend  the  force  of 
prejudice,  so  far  at  least  as  to  induce  in* 
quiry,  if  the  reader  is  informed  that,  for  " 
many  of  our  views  deemed  most  singular 
or  obnoxious,  we  have  the  sanction  of  pre- 
cedent or  authority  in  other  and  respect- 
able quarters.  We  say  notliing  of  the 
fact  that  many  texts  of  Scripture  hereto- 
fore cited  to  confirm  favorite  tenets  have 
been  separately  surrendered  as  irrelevant 
by  candid  critics.  Some  bolder  spirits,  in 
di^rcnt  communions,  have  dared  to  wan- 
der from  their  standards  on  one  point  of 
doctrine  and  another,  without  being  hunted 
for  heresy,  where  they  were  regarded  as 
substantially  loyal.  Others  again  have 
renoimccd  so  n^any  of  their  public  te- 
nets, or  adopted  so  many  new  ones,  as 
to  leave  the  remainder  without  consist- 
ency. It  may  not  be  aside  from  our 
purpose  to  gather  up  a  few  of  these  testi- 
monies, both  from  individuals  and  classes 
of  men. 

The  Unitarian  refuses  to  acknowledge 
more  than  oiie  God,  or  to  deny  his  good- 
ness ;  and  so  far  we  must  own  he  is  right, 
while  we  r^pnet  that  he  persists  in  wor- 
shipping an  abstraction.  The  ancient  phi- 
losophers universally  taught  that  <from 
nothing  nothing  could  come,'  and  they 
generally,  as  well  as  several  modems,  be- 
lieved in  the  perpetuity  of  the  earth.  There 
is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Buffon  and  Laplace,  that  '  the 
planets  proceeded  from  the  sun,'  and  the 
previous  statements  of  Swedenborg  to  the 
same  purport.  The  modern  school  of 
geology  has  disturbed  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
main  argument  of  Peyrere  in  his  hypothe-  » 

. ,  I 
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sis  of  *  the  Preadamiles'  which  producdi 
such  a  sensation  on  its  appearance,  has 
never  yet  been  refuted.  Sir  William  Jones 
has  conceded  that  the  first  eleven  chapters 
may  be  allowed  figurative  without  injury, 
and  perhaps  with  advantage  to  the  literal 
truth  of  the  other  narrative  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture. Many  have  said^the  same  of  the 
first  three.  Antiquarian  researches  in 
China  and  India — among  the  ruins  of 
Egypt  and  of  Central  and  Southern  Ame* 
rica,  have  led  many  to  doubt  the  estimate 
of  literal  chronologers  as  to  the  age  of 
society.  Dr.  Pye  Spriith  has  recently  re- 
volted against  the  current  notions  of  the 
flood.  Several  oriental  systems ;  Platon- 
ists  of  all  times,  particularly  of  the  Alex- 
andrian School;  Philo;  certain  Mystics, 
(so*  called,)  Fenelon  among  them,  recog- 
nise the  doctrine  of  a  Spiritual  Sun,  within 
which  the  Divinity  dwells,  and  the  emana- 
tion thence  of  all  things.  What  else  means 
that  most  brilliant  thought  of  all  antiquity 
— *  Truth  is  the  body  of  God,  and  light  is 
his  shadow  7'  That  the  Deity  is  in  human 
form,  was  a  part  of  every  ancient  faith, 
until  corrupted  by  the  Greek  philosophy, — 
of  all  Mythology^-of  Tertullian,  and  per- 
haps other  Fathers  of  the  church.  That 
the  soul  was  in  the  same  form,  was  set 
forth  by  the  same  authorities — by  Maca- 
rius  and  other  Fathers — more  recently  by 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Young,  and  is  now 
the  spontaneous  faith  of  the  unperverted 
popular  mind  throughout  the  world.  That 
angels  and  demons  were  once  men,  was 
the  belief  of  Pythagorus,  some  of  the  latter 
Platonists,  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  Ori- 
gen.  We  know  hot  how-many  have  taught 
the  existence  of  *  guardian'  and  *  tempting 
spirits.'  Scaliger  and  Semler  have  both 
exposed  the  misinterpretation  of  the  refer- 
ence in  Jude  (6)  to  the  Apocryphal  book 
of  "Enoch.  Grotius  and  Heber  have  re- 
cognised  *  the  Devil '  of  Scripture  as  a 
collective  term  (or  the  infernal  powers  in 
the  aggregate ;  and  Chalmers,  Hurd,  and 
Harris,*  have  spoken  of  our  Lord's  com- 
bat with  them  while  in  the  flesh  as  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  redemption.  That  the 
Scriptures  contained  a  spiritual  sense,  was 
the  well-nigh  universal  opinion  before 
the     Reformation,     and     of    multitudes 


*  In  his  Great  Teacher. 


since;*  though  they  have  not  always 
agreed  as  to  what  it  was.  Not  poets  alone, 
but  the  finer  spirits  in  every  age,  have 
perceived  aame^kmdence  between  natural 
and  spiritual  things.  The  general  repug- 
nance of  mankind  to  the  Jews  as  a  people 
concurs  with  this  systeni  in  pronouncing  on 
their  peculiar  characteristics  as  a  nation. 
Nor  are  we  careful  to  defend  against  the 
inf>del  the  atrocious  acts  public  and  private 
of  certain  characters  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  were  permitted  because  of  their 
representative  import.  The  repeated  con* 
troversies  on  the  Trinity  among  the  Or- 
thodox themselves,  leading  to  various  con- 
clusions, indicate  a  want  of  clear  concep- 
tions on  that  fundamental  point.  Some 
who  have  examined  the  collcotions  of  Bull, 
Whiston,  and  Burton  from  the  Ante-Ni- 
cene  Fathers,  know  that  many  of  their 
testimonies  will  bear  an  interpretation  fa- 
vorable to  this  doctrine.  Who  has  not 
read  the  heart-rending  prayer  of  Dr.  Watts, 
in  which  he  gave  vent  to  the  agonies  oc- 
casioned by  the  common  dogmas  on  this 
subject ;  and  that  he  ultimately  reached  a 
view  very  similar  to  our  own?  The  late 
Edward  Irving,  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
and  before  his  unhappy  fall,  taught  the 
true  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  human  nature. 
Schwcnkfeld  asserted  the  Omnipresence  of 
his  risen  body.  Adam  Clark  denied  the 
eternal  sonship  of  Christ,  (as  also  does  a 
distinguished  theological  professor  of  our 
own  country,)  and  admitted  Granville 
Sharpe's  rule  of  the  Greek  article,  though 
inconsistent  with  other  portions  of  his 
creed.  •  The  Discipline  of  the  Secret,'  as 
we  believe,  was  neither  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Transub6tantiatH)n,  nor  solely  t)M* 
giving  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  a  password 
among  Christians,  but  rather  the  true  doc* 
trine  of  the  Lord^  held  by  the  Gnostic  or 
perfect  Christian,  and  which  the  catechu- 
mens and  others  less  advanced,  were  not 
prepared  to  receive.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Jferemy  Taylor,  Locke,  Conyers  Middle- 
ton,  Coleridge,  Brougham  —  and  many 
others  deny  that  Miracles  are  the  best 
proofs  of  a  divine  mission. 

Them  are  those  who  will  boldly  pro- 
nounce that  no  one  can  be  a  Christian 


•  See  Noble's  Plenary  Inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, Lee.  i. 
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who  denies  a  vicarious  atooenieiit.  When 
such  shall  have  digested  Isa.  Ixiii.  16,  and 
Kom.  xiv.  4,  and  have  reflected  whether 
the  parahle  of  the  prodigal  proves  their 
Maker  to  be  Altogether  such  an  one  as 
themselves ;  they  may  be  prepared  to  hear, 
that  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  ha«i  recently  told  us 
that  the  works  of  the  Fathers  before  Au- 
gustin  exhibit  few  traces  of  the  doctrine ; 
that  William  Law,  Coleridge,  Hartley, 
Irving  and  many  more  in  England — innu- 
merable in  Germany — ^Drs.  Bellamy,  Mur- 
dock  and  Beman,  the  late  learned  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  several  orthodox 
periodicals  in  this  country— all  reject  the 
ordinary  scholastic  statement.  'Justifl* 
cation  by  faith  alone,'  is  discarded  by  the 
new  Oxford  School ;  as  is  also  *  imputed 
righteousness,'  dec.  by  many  New  Eng- 
land divines,  who  still  adhere  to  its 
kindred  fallacies.  The  more  sober  and 
rational  theologians  are  every  where  be- 
ginning to  teach,  though  in  other  terms, 
that  Regeneration  is  gradual,  during  man's 
co-operation.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  declares 
Conscience  itself  to  be  of  gradual  forma- 
tion:— Jeremy  Taylor,  the  invalidity  of  a 
death-bed  repentance.  Locke,  Dr.  Thomas 
Burnet  and  Sir  H.  Davy  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  material  body,  and  Taylor, 
in  his  *  Physical  Theory,'  has  virtually 
done  the  same,  by  stripping  the  risen  body 
of  all  the  properties  of  matter.  Nearly 
all  the  Fathers  believed  in  a  separate  place 
for  departed  aouls  before  the  last  judgment ; 
and  many  writers  have  since  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  intermediate  state,  other 
than  purgatory.  A  sensible  change  has 
been  wrought  in  the  opinions  of  the  more 
intelligent  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  pains  of  hell. 
It  is  not  mere  rhodomontade  to  say  that 
*  Vice  is  its  own  punishment,  while  virtue 
is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  ;'  and 
that  neither  retribution  is  arbitrary.  Such 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  and  Pla- 
tonists,  and  of  many  subsequent  moralists, 
as  Shaftesbury  and  Cumberland.  It  is  the 
basis  of  the  phrenological  philosophy  and 
of  the  Univcrsalist's  religion,  though,  in 
this  last,  carried  to  a  suicidal  extent. 
Isiac  Taylor  has  recently— ^ts  had  seve- 
ral less  popular  authors  before  him— ex- 
posed the  vulgar  error,  that  primitive 
Christianity  offered  the  highest  attainable 


model  of  purity  or  intelligence.  Bishops 
Taylor  and  Watson  agree  that  the  apos- 
tles themselves  were  mistaken  as  to  our 
Lord's  second  coming ;  and  they  and 
others  dismiss  with  little  ceremony  the 
current  notions  of  a  Millennium  and  his 
personal  reign.  Hammond  and  Stanley 
Faber  tell  us  that  the  *  New  Jerusalem' 
denotes  an  improved  state  of  the  church 
on  earth.  John  Robinson,  the  founder  of 
the  New  England  churches,  believed  that 
*  more  light  was  yet  to  break  out  of  God's 
Word,'  as  also  did  Dr.  Watts.  And,  to 
say  nothing  of  several  popular  French 
writers,  Tl^mas  Carlyle  has  written  on 
this  point,  as  though  he  barely  re-echoed 
the  sentiment  of  tlM  New  Church.*  Anal- 
ogous to  the  important  doctrine  of  *  de- 
grees,' is  the  common,  though  mutilated 
idea  of  a  *  scale  of  beings.'  The  same 
is  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  philosophy 
of  Plato— as  also  of  the  Rosicrucians. 
Des  Cartes'  Occasional  Causes,  Male- 
branche's  <  Seeing  all  things  in  Grod,' 
Hume's  denial  of  material  causation,  are 
all  approximations  to  the  truth;  as  are 
many  things  in  the  philosophical  collec- 
tions of  Cudworth  and  Stanley.  There  is 
much  also  in  transcendentalism— as  ex- 
hibited in  the  writings  of  Kant  and  Schel- 
ling,  of  Cousin,  of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle 
— which  we  can  readily  approve  as  we 
understand  them,  though  not  the  tendency 
of  the  system  as  a  whole.  We  instance 
their  ideas  of  Time  and  Space,  of  Free- 
dom, of  Reason,  of  the  Spiritual,  as  a 
higher  power  than  the  sensual  understand- 
ing, or  natural  mind.  The  last  writer 
disclaims  all  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
Swedenborg  until  of  late ;  hut  his  masters, 
we  know,  had  read  them  to  some  extent. 
Coleridge  knew  something  of  them  directly, 
and  much  at  second  hand.  The  instances 
might  be  greatly  multiplied — though  Swe- 
denborg himself  rarely  or  never  quotes 
from  others,  except  statements  of  the  doc- 
trine he  designs  to  refute.  But  enough. 
Fragments  of  truth  have  been  dispersed 
with  every  wind,  and  drifted  to  every 
shore;  here  only  do  we  see  them  em- 
bodied in  their  original  and  beautiful  sym- 
metry. Particles  of  the  previous  ore  are 
widely  diffbsed ;   but  where  else  is  that 


•  8ee  8art6r  Revartas,  Book  IIL  Chap,  t,  %  7. 
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spiritual  mercury  which  shall  purge  and 
collect  it  from  the  heaps  of  dross  in  which 
it  is  buried.*  Since  the  outburst  of  infi- 
delity, in  the  last  age,  there  has  been  more 
than  a  partial  return  to  a  sense  of  religion. 
Though  much  indi&rence  still  prevails,  it  is 
chiefly  among  those  to  whom^  in  any  form, 
it  would  prove  an  irksome  restraint ;  or  with 
another  class  who  will  not  be  trammelled 


^  « The  man  of  moderation,  who  at  this  day 
takes  a  coup  tToBil  of  the  entire  field  of  polem- 
ics, mast  find  lodlething  to  disapprove  in 
every  sect ;  and  if  he  allies  himself  to  any 
one,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  of  a  *  choice 
of  evils.'  And  this  reflection  may  serve  to 
account  in  part  for  the  inveteracy  of  religious 
differences.  In  ages  past,  the  body  of  Troth 
was  torn  to  pieces  and  the  lidibs  dispersed  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  Earth.  Each  religious 
sect,  then,  finds  a  plausible  pretext  for  its  dis- 
sent in  the  weak  or  vulnerable  points  of  its 
neighbor :  and  for  its  separate  organization,  in 
the  supposed  possession  of  some  truths  which 
the  others  have  not  In  the  discussion  of  their 
differences,  for  want  of  an  accredited  umpire, 
they  are  all  driven  into  aome  extreme  opinions. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  line  being  once 
drawn,  the  diversities  become  more  marked 
with  each  generation.  And  in  their  mutual 
recriminations,  an  impartial  observer  must 
needs  conclude  that  *  they  seem  to  know  each 
other  very  welU  for  that  each  gives  a  very  cor- 
rect account  of  the  other.'  Hence  also  it  may 
appear,  why  former  peace-makers  have  been 
unsuccessful :  why  divisions  have  been  rather 
multiplied  in  spite  of  their  laudable  eflbrts  to 
heal  them :  and  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  their 
future  composition  by  such  agency.  The  end- 
less quiddities,  in  the  discussion  of  which  their 
respective  champions  had  perplexed  them- 
selves and  their  readers, — ^nay,  numerous  ques- 
tions of  real  moment  could  not  be  adjusted  by 
them.  Their  very  axioms  were  often  falla- 
cious— their  principles  of  interpretation  un- 
8ettled-M>r  the  requisite  information  wanting. 
Here  the  fallacy  of  the  first  was  laid  bare,  and 
what  was  doubtful  or  lacking  in  the  others 
ascertained  or  furnished.  What  T  wanted  wa^ 
not  half-truths,  but  a  a^xtem  of  truth ;  and  such 
I  found  this.  Viewed  in  any  aspect — from 
any  stand-point,  there  it  was,  perfect  as  a  Gre- 
cian Statue.  'Not  only  are  the  defects  of  other 
systems  here  supplied ;  their  redundancies  are 
retrenched:  their  exaggerations  chastened: 
what  was  awry,  straigthened.  Hence  also  it 
is,  that  the  weapons  with  which  those  who 
should  have  been  friends  have  so  long  annoy- 
ed each  other,  rebound  from  the  shield  of  the 
New  Churchman,  and  here  therefore,  we  may 
hope  is  the  true  ground  on  which  all  their  dif- 
ferences, pregnant  with  such  infinite  mischief 
may  ultimately  be  compromised.  —  'Reflec- 
tions of  an  Enquirer  after  Religious  Truth.'  MM. 


with  the  peculiantiea  of  the  authoiiied 
creeds.  For  those,  the  clergy  do  battle 
manfully,  even  while  the  walls  are  crumb- 
ling around,  but  do  not  find  the  laity,  in 
all  cases,  coming  so  promptly  to  their  aid 
as  in  time  past,  Thfore  is,  in  tnith,  a  very 
general  disposition  to  waive  thein,  and 
seek  others,  in  which  parties  may  agree. 
And  the  wise  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  who  is  at  the  same  time  acquainted 
with  this  faith,  may  perceive  much  in  the 
tone  of  ordinary  conversation  thai  par- 
takes of  it ,'  and,  that  our  whole  current 
literature  forms  one  grand  revolt  against 
those  offensive  peculMrities,  and  ei^ibits 
much  that  is  germain  to  the  teachings  of 
this  rational  and  catholic  system. 

And  why  is  this  not  more  generally 
seen?  It  is  because  there  is  not  in  all 
literature  a  question  on  which,  with  a  few 
honorable  exceptions,  unlawful  arts  of 
controversy  have  been  so  uniformly  em« 
ployed.  The  policy  of  silence  has  been 
sometimes  observed  by  those  who  afi^ed 
a  contempt  they  did  not  feel.  Where  this 
was  broken,  men  who  would  ftdn  be  thought 
just,  not  content  with  the  whole  quiver 
of  sophistry,  have  resorted  to  poutmed 
weapons.  In  proof  of  this  we  might  refer 
the  reader  to  almost  any  one  of  the  as- 
saults, or  to  such  passages  as  are  met  with 
in  the  apologies  of  the  church.*  It  be- 
comes not  any  class  of  Christians,  to 
speak  of  themselves.  But  they  may  oflfer 
the  testimony  of  a  decided  though  liberal 
opponent  as  to  the  efiect  of  their  doctrine 
on  the  holders. 

*  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  direct  in* 


^  It  would  rsally  sseoi  to  have  be«B  a  part 
of  a  regular  system  of  taetics,  to  credit  evety 
idle  tale  brought  asainst  Newchnrchmen,  and 
to  repeat  without  shame  mis-statements  often 
refuted.  We  instance  the  fact  that  to  this  day 
the  followers  of  John  Wesley  continue  to  re- 
print his  libel — would  that  we  could  charac- 
terize it  by  a  milder  term— on  the  character 
and  works  of  Swedenborg,  though  the  person^ 
charges  were  disproved  at  the  time,  in  part  by 
his  own  witnesses ;  and  the  semblance  of  ar- 
gument arising  IVom  mutilated  quotations, 
promptly  refuted.  We  pretend  not  to  say 
whether  he  was  wholly  imp<»ed  on  by  others, 
or  in  part  by  his  own  credulity  and  prejudice, 
from  which  his  most  ardent  admirers  must 
admit  he  was  not  wholly  exempt  We  are 
willing  to  adopt  the  mors  charitabls  snppo- 
sitioo* 
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fluences  of  their  faith,  or  to  the  operation 
of  prudential  motives,  or  to  the  fact  that 
this  religion  is  not  adapted  to  attract  any 
but  spiritually  minded  men,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  disciples  of  the  New  Church,  as  a 
body,  have  generally  exhibited  a  more 
consistent  holiness  in  their  lives  and  con- 
versation than  any  other  sect  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing a  laxity  on  one  point*  of  their  nnoral 
code,  which  might  seem  to  authorize  an 
occasional  deviation  from  the  strict  line 
of  rectitude.  And  not  only  so,  but  this 
church  is  also  marked  by  an  onward  ten- 
dency, a  progressive  spirit,  too  often 
wanting  in  sects  of  higher  pretensions. 
The  propulsive  elements  of  Christianity — 
liberty,  charity,  and  truth  are  largely 
mixed  up  with  their  system.    They  are 


*  From  this  it  woald  appear  that  a  writer, 
otherwise  commendable  for  his  spirit,  has  per- 
mined  himself  to  be  affected  by  a  calumny  as 
contemptible  as  it  has  been  industrioasly 
spread.  We  will  not  stain  the  pages  of  this 
work  with  the  details.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians had  to  endure  worse.  We  will  barely 
say  that  Swedenborg  has  asserted  ^radatfont 
in  the  vice  of  impurity,  from  the  casual  com- 
merce necessarily  tolerated  by  law  to  the  dam- 
nable sin  of  adultery;  and  has,  therefore,  been 
charged  with  a  relaxation  of  morals !  We 
have  a  short  answer :  It  it  not  true.  No  com- 
prehensive moralist,  any  more  than  the  physi- 
cian, can  altogrether  omit  such  topics.  The 
Bible  itself  has  not.  All  are  nut  required  to 
know  them,  though  every  father  of  a  family 
should.  Our  author  has  neither  made  dis- 
tinctions withoqt  a  diflTerence,  nor  confounded 
things  essentially  diverse.  There  is  a  sin  not 
onto  death;  and  while  the  least  will  injure. 
some  wiil  wound  past  recovery.  He  has  but 
recognised  the  justice  of  distinctions  long 
known  to  the  civil  law  and  public  conscience 
of  Christendom.  Had  the  charge  been  true, 
the  effects  of  such  principles  could  not  have 
been  concealed,  but  would  have  been  mani- 
iesied  in  a  body  of  Christians  known  to  the 
world  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Manv 
have  asserted,  none  have  done  half  so  much 
at  he,  to  explain  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
tie ;  none  have  so  clearly  shown  the  hideous 

i  effects  of  the  opposite  vices.     No  Christian 
ean  tolerate  such  things  in  himself.     The  dif- 
I  firrences  were  stated  for  the  benefit  of  merely 
j  natural  men,  in  their  efforts  to  reform.    But 
I  enough,  and  more  than  we  intended  here. 
From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident 
that  we  cannot  be  forward  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  this  discussion.    The  friend  of  justice 
who  may  be  willing  to  pursue  the  enquiry,  is 
eommended  to  an  impartial  perusal  of  the 

I  .  —  i  -^ 


not  a  sect  who  suppose  that  leligion  is  got 
by  spasms,  or  that  Christ  is  fonuBd  within 
by  one  convulsive  effort  of  the  soul.  Their 
religion  is  not  one  which  stops  short  of 
any  given  standard ;  it  is  of  that  kind 
which  maketh  wiser  and  better  every  day. 
They  are  pre-eminently  an  improving 
race.'  (Christian  Examiubr,  Novem- 
ber, 1833.) 

This  is  doubtless  more  than  justice,  if 
predicated  of  all  its  professors ;  but  that 
such  is  its  tendency,  if  permitted  to  have 
its  legitimate  influence,  we  cannot  doubt. 
Are  we  not  then  justified  in  hoping  that 
the  ideal  of  a  true,  well-balanced  Chris* 
tian  may  be  again  restored  and  carried  to 
even  higher  perfection  than  has  yet  been 
realized  ?  Aiid  yet  this  is  a  liberal  doc- 
trine.   It  does  not  damn  for  mere  error 


work  of  Bwedenborg  by  which  it  is  pretended 
to  justify  the  charge.  It  was,  we  believe,  first 
publicly  uttered  in  England*  in  1819,  by  a  Mr. 
Pike,  of  Derby,  in  a  document,  made  up  in 
great  part  of  garbled  quotations  from  the  work 
in  question;  and  repelled  in  I8S3,  by  Mr. 
Hindmarsh,  in  his  *  Y  indication,  Ac*  It  was 
successively  renewed  there  by  a  Mr.  Roebuck 
in  1838;  (who  was  triumphantly  reifuted  by 
the  several  ceplies  of  Messrs.  Bayley,  Oofder, 
and  •an  Examiner/)~and  in  1840  by  Rev. 
Gea  Gibbon,  curate  of  RamsboUom,  who  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Smithson,  Editor  of  the  *  In- 
tellectual Repository.'  Pike*s  Pamphlet  with 
additions  was  reprinted  by  a  clergyman  of 
New  England,  and  secretly  circulated  in  thai 
region  for  years.  It  was  again  met  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Worcester,  in  his  '  Remarks  on  seve- 
ral common  Errors,  concerning  the  writings 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.'  Nothing  daunted 
by  the  repeated  discomfiture  of  similar  assail- 
ants, we  have  a  revival  of  the  same  slander  in 
the  recent  •  Lectures*  of  Professors  Woods  and 
Pond.  The  former  has  been  most  victoriously 
overthrown  by  Prof.  Bush  in  his  *  Reply,  Ac' 
— to  whose  work  we  confidently  refer  the 
reader  as  containing  all  the  materials  for 
forming  a  judgment  in  the  case.  Dr.  Pond's 
Remarks  have  been  noticed  by  a  critic  in  the 
N.  J.  Magazine,  (Boston)  for  Oct.  1846,  and 
may  yet  be  further  exposed.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  not  one  of  these  writers  has  di- 
rected his  attack  against  former  defences :  or 
so  much  as  alluded  to  them :  or  had  the  magnar 
nimity  to  retract  his  errors  when  cleariy  point- 
ed out  Did  these  gentlemen  hope  to  carry 
their  point  by  dint  of  hardy  and  reiterated  as- 
sertion t  or  do  they  presume  that  ail  readers 
will  be  content  with  examining  one  side — ^tbat 
which  falls  in  with  their  prejudices!  And 
such  are  the  opponents  with  whom  we  have 
most  generally  had  to  deal ! 
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of  the  head.  It  arms  against  a  thousand 
panic  fears ;  promotes  a  spirit  of  cheerful 
piety ;  fixes  and  simplifies  the  objects  of 
the  auctions;  while  it  encourages  an 
intelligent  activity  in  all  useful  chan- 
nels. In  this  it  accords  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  which  protests  against  gloomy 
dogmas  and  demands  a  show  of  reason 
for  its  faith.  Under  this  system,  priestly 
domination  never  can  attain  a  dan- 
gerous ascendancy.  And  though  that 
function  will  ever  be  required  in  the 
church,  its  holders  can  aspire  to  nothing 
more  than  to  become  helpers  of  our  faith 
and  examples  to  the  flock.  And  chiefly 
because  sucn  knowledge  is  no  longer  too 
high  for  laymen,  who  may  seek  and  find 
it  without  stint,  and  readily  attain  enough 
to  check  any  such  spirit  in  its  birth. 

He  then  who  proves  his  to  be  the  *  Re- 
ligion of  good  sense,'*  should  not  be  met 
as  an  Ishmaelite,  whose  hand  is  against 
every  man ;  but  rather  as  a  guide  through 
a  tangled  forest,  or  the  peace-maker,  Y^ho 
shows  a  common  ground,  on  which  friends 
long  at  variance  can  meet.  Is  the  Bible 
so  very  plain  without  a  doctrine  to  direct 
the  reader  ?  Why  then  do  not  all  earnest 
seekers  fmd  the  same  way  ?  ^o  us  there 
seems  a  peculiar  propriety  in  one  roan's 
being  empowered  to  expound  what  many 
wrote.  Prophets,  evangelists,  and  apos- 
tles, appeared  at  intervals.  Their  several 
messages,  all  unknown  to  themselves, 
constitute  one  Word  of  God.  For  ages  it 
stood  an  enigma,  which  resisted  every 
effort  of  self-derived  intelligence  to  elicit 
its  meaning.  Were  it  not  better,  then, 
that  one  heaven-taught  scribe  should  show 
the  harmony  of  the  several  parts  and  their 
concurrence  to  one  great  end?  And 
those,  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  cre- 
dentials as  an  authorized  ambassador, 
have  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  an 
impregnable  system  of  theology,  rising  up 
symmetrical  and  complete  under  the  hands 
of  a  man  until  then  devoted  to  other  pur- 
suits. 

But  why,  we  farther  ask,  should  any 
object  to  our  worshipping  the  Lord? 
Though  we  have  a  surer  method  of 
proving  the  Scriptures  to  be  his  word,  we 


•  See  the  work  of  Mr.  Edooard  Richer,  with 
this  title. 


reject  not  the  grammarian's  or  entices  art. 
And  we  see  nothing  on  the  ftoe  of  the 
New  Testament  record  of  the  aayiogs  and 
acts  of  Jesus,  unworthy  of  Divinity  itaelf. 
We  think  it  no  degradation  to  Tkx  Su- 
PRBJf B  to  assume  a  temporary  disguiae,  if 
by  so  doing  he  could  save  a  world  which 
was  fast  sinking  into  night,  as  a  perpetnal 
seminary  of  h^ven ;  and  by  the  same 
means  render  the  loss  of  ^y  other  for- 
ever impossible.  Here,  then,  is  the  true 
•  end  of  controversy  ;•  for  here  every  le- 
gitimate question  is  fully  and  ftirly  an-  '' 
swered.  How  much  logic  does  it  require 
to  lead  the  orthodox,  wfc^  protest  that  thev 
believe  in  but  one  God,  yet  assert  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  be  that  God?  And  will  not  the  Uni- 
tarian in  time  review  his  opinions,  and 
consider  of  a  doctrine  which,  while  it 
avoids  the  errors  which  he  has  rejected, 
leaves  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  consist- 
ent with  the  unity  of  the  Deity  ?  Thus  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  system  are  very  plain,  and 
yet  meet  the  wants  of  the  heart.  And 
though  its  higher  truths  will  task  the 
strongest  intellect :  we  assure  such  a  one 
that  in  his  long  progress  he  need  have  no- 
thing to  unlearn ;  but,  in  added  know- 
ledge or  diversified  application,  will  find 
ever  new  delight. 


For  the  literary,  scientific,  and  official 
career  of  Swedenborg,  and  for  the  titles 
of  his  earlier  publications,  we  would  refer 
the  reader  to  any  accessible  biography. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  volume  of  poems 
and  two  classical  dissertations,  they  relate 
chiefly  to  subjects  of  pure  or  mixed  math- 
ematics, or  certain  branches  of  physics. 
For  twenty  years  before  his  attention  was 
exclusively  given  to  sacred  studies,  his 
speculations  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  higher 
philosophy  of  nature  and  of  man.  The 
works,  which,  during  this  interval,  he  gave 
to  the  world — save  two  extensive  treatises 
on  subjects  connected  with  his  department 
of  Assessor  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Mines 
—all  partook  of  that  character,  and  won 
for  him  a  European  reputation  among  the 
scientific  of  his  day.    They  are  severally 
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eDtitled, '  Philosophy  >reaMHiing  concerning 
the  Infinite  and  the  Final  Cause  of  Crea- 
tion,' *  The  Principles  of  Natural  Things,' 
'  The  Animal  Kingdom,'  and  '  Bconomy 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom ;'  the  last  inclu- 
ding a  dissertati<m  on  Psychology — as  the 
first  did  '  On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Inter- 
course between  the  Soul  and  Body.'  Being 
written  in  Latin,  they  have  ever  since 
been  favorably  known  to  a  learned  few ; 
but  having  been  transhUed  and  well  edited, 
are  now  presented  in  an  English  dress  to 
the  public,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
judge  whether  those  judicious  or  partial 
firiends  afe  to  be  credited,  who  say  they 
ndther  are,  nor  are  likely  to  be  superseded 
by  any  thing  since  written  on  the  same 
subject.  Besides  these,  he  had  projected 
and  in  part  executed  a  number  of  other 
works  in  completion  of  his  Physiology 
and  Psychology— «s  also  of  his  philoso; 
phical  theory  of  nature ;  but  the  manu- 
scripts were  left  unpublished  by  himself — 
though  yet,  as  we  hope,  to  be  drawn  from 
their  long  repose. 

His  very  remarkable  book,  *  The  Wor- 
ship and  Love  of  Grod,'  may  be  regarded 
as  the  transition  stace  between  his  philo- 
sophical and  theological  writings, — as  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  both, — though  it 
is  not  very  clearly  characterized  by  its 
title.  Not  an  especial  exhortation  to  a 
life  of  piety  and  prayer,  it  is  rather  an 
eloquent  descant  on  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  original  state  of  man  ;  and 
wants  nothing  but  measure  to  constitute  it 
a  poem  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence 
— its  charms  being  the  more  abiding,  in 
that  its  substance  is  truth. 

Himself  always  regarded  his  whole  pre- 
vious course  and  mental  discipline  as  an 
unconscious  preparation  for  the  important 
spiritual  fimction  which  occupied  the  last 
twenty-nine  years  of  his  life — from  1743 
to  1772.  We  mean  the  writing  and  pub- 
lishing the  series  of  works  which  unfold 
the  truths  of  the  new  dispensation.  These 
may  be  conveniently  thrown  into  four 
classes — ^Doctrinal,  Sacred  Metaphysics 
or  Divine  Philosophy,  Expository,  and 
lastly,  treating  of  the  nature  and  laws  of 
the  spiritual  world  and  the  slate  of  man 
after  death.  Besides  these  there  are  also 
certain  posthunx>us  publications  of  each 
kind.    Of  the  first  class,  thf  small  tract. 


entitled^ The  New  Jerusalem  and  its 
Heavenly  Doctrine,'  gives  a  view  in  min- 
iature of  the  entire  system.  Certain 
leading  heads  of  doctrine  were  afterwards 
expanded  into  separate  treatises,  as  *  Con- 
cerning the  Lord,'  *The  Sacied  Scrip- 
tures,' 'Faith,'  'Life,'  *  Charity,'  &c. 
'The  True  Christian  Religion,'  contain- 
ing a  complete  body  of  theology,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  was  the  last  he  published,  it 
having  been  preceded  by  a  '  Brief  ^po- 
sition' of  the  doctrine,  and  followed  by  a 
'  Coronis,  or  Appendix.'  To  the  second 
class  may  be  referred  '  The  Divine  Love 
and  Wisdom,' '  Divine  Providence,' '  In- 
flux, or  the  Nature  of  the  Intercourse 
between  Soul  and  Body,*  and  the  treatise 
on  '  Conjugal  Love.'.  The  third  and  far 
the  largest  portion  of  his  works,  embracing 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  comprise 
'  Arcana  Coelestia,'  (an  exposition  of  the 
internal  sense  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,) 

*  Apocalypse  Revealed,'  and  *  Apocalypse 
Explained' — ^the  last  a  posthumous  publi- 
cation, though  prepared  by  himself  for 
the  press.  Another  tract  gives  briefly 
'  The  Internal  Sense  of  the  Prophets  and 
Psalms:'  dnd  there  has  been  recently 
published  from  his  MSS.  an  exposition  of 
the  remaining  historical  books  of  the 
Word  according  to  the  same  principles. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  small  tract  enti- 
tled, •  The  White  Horse  of  The  Apoca- 
lypse.'* The  first  and  third  of  those 
named  above,  incidentally  explain  a  large 
portion  of  Scripture  besides  that  of  which 
they  expressly  treat.  And  the  writings 
entire  contain  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 
It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that  most 
of  his  books  are  such  as  would  properly 
come  under  the  feurth  class ;  though,  in 
truth,  they  make  scarce  a  tenth  of  the 
series.      The    distinct   treatises   are   on 

*  Heaven  and  Hell,'  *  The  Last  Judgment,' 
which,  he  says,  took  place  in  1757,  and 

*  The  Earths  in  the  Universe.'  Many 
things  of  the  same  kind  are  interspersed 
through  his  other  works,  as  also  through 
his  Spiritual  Diary,  the  publication  of 
which,  for  the  first  time,  is  just  com- 
pleted. 

All  the  theological  works  put  ferth  by 
Swedenborg  himself  (two  or  three  ex- 
cepted) were  first  translated  into  English 
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by  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and,  for  sixty -two  years,  rec- 
tor of  St.  John's,  Manchester;  a  man, 
who,  with  distinguished  talents  and  learn- 
ing, is  believed,  from  the  concurring  tes; 
timony  of  all  who  Jci^ew  him,  to  have 
made  as  great  progress  in  the  regenerate 
life  as  any  one  of  his  day.  He  embraced 
these  principles  after  his  ordination ;  and 
was  of  that  class  of  Newchurchmen  who, 
without  suppressing  his  sentiments,  or 
preaching  or  praying  in  violation  of  them, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  abandon  his 
former  connexions,  unless  required  to  do 
so  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  And 
the  subject  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
his  Bishop,  (the  late  Dr.  Porteus,)  who, 
on  full  conference  with  him,  declined 
either  to  remove  or  censure  him.  Rare 
and  most  honorable  example  of  spiritual 
integrity  on  the  one  side,  and  liberality 
on  the  other !  The  Apocalypse  Explainetl 
was  translated  by  the  Rev.  William  Hill, 
hereinafter  mentioned.  The  complete 
series  have  received  a  French  version,  a 
German  in  part,  though  all  are  not  pub- 
lished in  either  language.  We  learn  that 
they  are  in  course  of  being  rendered  in 
Spanish.  The  Latin  style  of  Sweden- 
borg,  which,  in  his  other  works,  is  always 
classical,  sometimes  ambitious,  is  here 
only  remarkable  for  its  didactic  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  precision,  except  in  por- 
tions, where  the  nature  of  the  subject 
compels  him  to  adopt  a  higher  strain. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  disciples  of 
Swedenborg  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
several  of  the  German  States,  Switzer- 
land ;  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  some 
of  her  colonies ;  in  the  United  States  ;  in 
several  of  the  West  India  Isles ;  and  at 
one  or  two  points  in  South  America.  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe  they  generally 
continue,  in  the  absence  of  religious  toler- 
ation, attached  to  their  national  churches. 
In  France  and  England  there  are  two 
classes :  those  who  remain  thus  undis- 
tinjTtushcd,  and  those  who  have  separated. 
Their  numbers,  except  in  the  last  case, 
are  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  though 
thought  to  be  greater  than  the  public  gen- 
erally are  aware  of  From  hence  it 
would  appear  that  this  doctrine  has  not 
made  very  rapid  progress  in  the  world. 
While  its  adherents  admit  the  fact,  it  does 


not  shake  their  fithh  in  the  tnith  of  the 
system.  As  much  might  hare  been  an- 
ticipated from  the  tardy  reoeplioii  which 
awaited  innovatiooa  in  other  branehes  of 
knowledge,  though  both  true  and  impor- 
tant. We  were  also  taught  by  oar  author 
that,  for  a  time,  but  few  w;ould  believe  his 
report ;  that  the  church  in  its  infant  state, 
would  remain,  as  it  were,  in  the  wilder- 
ness: and  encounter  peculiar  opposition 
from  the  Protestantism  which  prevails. 
Other  churches,  we  know,  were  ibr  a  long 
season  maturing,  heibre  they  took  the 
place  of  their  predecessors,  which  did  not 
recede  until  they  had  ceased  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  such  an  institution.  And 
in  an  enlarged  view  of  the  history  of  one 
which  is  to  endure  for  ever,  a  few  centu- 
ries even  of  infancy  dwindle  to  a  point 
The  wonder  rather  is,  that  it  has  not 
been  whelmed  beneath  the  tkie  of  obloquy, 
and  every  species  of  persecutbn  short  of 
actual  violence,  which  it  has  met  from 
surrounding  communions;  or  that  it 
should  have  grown  to  its  present  size 
under  such  disadvantages.  This  church 
has  had  neither  wealth,  nor  rank,  nor 
power,  nor  patronage,  nor  the  prestige  of 
popularity  on  its  side.  And  against  .all 
these  it  has  declined  to  use  some  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  propagation — it  being 
a  cardinal  maxim  with  its  teachers  <  al- 
ways to  respect  the  freedom  of  others,' 
and  not  to  press  on  them  truths  which 
they  were  not  prepared  to  receive,  and  of 
which  such  had  better  remain  in  igno- 
rance, lest  they  should  profane  them.  In 
the  state  of  the  world  .since  this  doctrine 
was  first  given  to  it,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  principles  so  new  and  so 
repugnant  to  its  most  cherished  opinions 
would  readily  receive  its  serious  attention. 
It  is  not  probable  that  those  who  are  be- 
netted  round  with  the  accumulated  sophis- 
tries of  fifteen  centuries,  will  as  yet  break 
their  bands— or  until  further  collision 
among  the  fragments  of  the  old  Christian 
church  shall  have  still  more  proved  to 
their  members  the  weakness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  their  respective  tenets,  and  force 
them  to  seek  a  safer  refuge.  Had  Swe- 
denborg claimed  his  doctrine  as  his  own, 
or  had  its  moral  requirements  been  more 
compromising,  the  case  might  have  been 
different.     Ajs  it  is,  nothing  but  its  intrin- 
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sic  excellence,  sustained,  as  we  believe, 
by  the  especial  care  of  Divine  Providence, 
and,  as  a  secondary  cause,  the  protection 
of  princes  and  the  countenance  of  honora- 
ble and  virtuous  men  of  the  world,  could 
have  enabled  it  to  survive  such  repeated 
and  combined  assaults.  It  may  be  suffi- 
cient, if  the  truth  can  be  simply  preserved, 
to  be  called  into  requisition  at  a  more 
fiivorable  juncture. 

The  uniform  and  unequivocal  declara- 
tion of  Swedenborg  was,  that  *  his  doc- 
trine* was  *  revealed  from  Heaven.'  But 
it  does  not,  thereibre,  folbw  that  he  anti- 
cipated any  thing  like  a  revolutionary, 
certainly  not  an  immediate  change  in  the 
chnrch  organization  then  extant  Their 
several  doctrines  had  been.once  partially 
reformed:  why  not  again  and  entirely? 
He  continued  his  own  adherence  to  the 
Lutheran  Communion  to  the  last.  His 
views  were  freely  imparted  to  the  Bishops 
of  his  own  country.  But  as  Germany 
had  been  the  Cradle  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  Britain  was  then,  as  now,  the  centre 
of  Protestant  activity:  his  works  were 
presented  to  the  Elcclesiastical  Authorities 
of  both  countries.  Thus  as  Christianity 
had  been  first  ofiered  to  the  Jews,  so  was 
New-Christianity  held  out  to  the  Chris- 
tians. They  were  in  general  coldly  re- 
ceived by  the  dignitaries,  who  have  evei 
been  ultra-conservative.  The  God  of 
Heaven  desires  only  a  voluntary  service  ; 
nor  were  there  wanting  some  who  dared 
to  render  it.  From  a  few  of  the  inferior 
clergy  and  more  of  the  laity  the  boon  had 
met  a  more  grateful  reception.  TKese 
weary  of  all  other  teaching,  recognized 
this  new  and  brilliant  light.  These  men 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  past,  or  of  what 
still  survived ;  and  yet  they  accounted 
this  wonderful  body  of  doctrine  as  the 
greatest  spiritual  treasures— committed, 
though  it  might  be,  to  earthen  vessels. 
They  regarded  it  as  a  complete  Rule  of 
Faith,  and,  when  considered  in  that  aspect, 
as  probably  the  la-st  hope  cf  tJie  world. 
On  them,  therefore,  under  Providence, 
seemed  to  devolve  the  responsibility  of^ 
providing, an  organization  which  should 
diffuse  and  ^preiserve  for  posterity  what 
had  aflbrded  such  perfect  satisfaction  to 
themselves.  A  torch  had  been  thrown  to 
the  church  in  its  hour  of  darkness.    Those 


who  should  have  been  the  first  to  welcome 
and  cherish  its  flame,  had  neglected  or 
shrunk  from  it.  What  then  remained  to 
those  who  dreaded  to  see  it  expii-e,  or  to 
provoke  its  withdrawal,  but  to  proceed 
without  the  sanction  ^of  their  superiors, 
and  to  commit  it  for  safe  keeping  to  less 
timid  or  more  faithful  hands?  in  a  word, 
to  a  New  Priesthood  who  by  holding 
up  the  same  might  call  tc^ther  a  New 
Church?  But  a  new  priesthood  must 
have  a  new  origin.  And  though  human 
expedients  should  be  exhausted  before 
divine  interposition  is  invoked, — to  such 
an  appeal  were  they  now  virtually  shut 
up.  A  few  of  those  who  had  long  cher- 
ished this  truth  in  private,  men  of  clear 
heads  and  of  strong  purpose,  met  in  Lon- 
don in  1787*  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  this  end.  Two  of  their  number,  who 
had  been  disciples  of  Wesley  and  preach- 
ers in  his  connexion,  now  ofiered  them- 
selves as  ministers  of  the  New  Faith.  To 
this  the  assembled  friends  had  given  their 
assent.  But  some  one  must  be  selected 
to  perform  the  ordination.  In  choosing 
an  individual  for  this  purpose  bt/  lot,  they 
felt  justified  as  well  by  the  precedent  re- 
corded in  Acts  i.  23-6,  as  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  The  lot  fell  on  Robert 
HiNoxARSH,  one  of  the  twelve,  who,  as 
he  had  originated  the  movement,  convoked 
the  first  meeting  in  1783  and  suggested 
their  former  proceedings,  so  now  he  was 
called  to  discharge  the  further  office  of 
ordaining  according  to  an  appropriate 
form,  the  first  public  proclaimers  of  that 
doctrine  of  which  himself  also  continued 
to  be  the  intrepid  advocate  and  most  con- 
spicuous champion. 

•  In  December,  1783,  a  meeting:  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  Swedenborg's  writins^s  was  called  in 
London  by  advertisement  Five  individuals 
assembled.  Wishinpf  to  promote  the  know- 
led^  and  practice  of  the  doctrines  contained 
in  those  writint^,  they  continaed  their  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  readinp:  and  conversa- 
tion, at  reg[ular  intervals  during  several  years, 
by  which  time  their  number  had  increased  to 
something  more  than  thirty.  At  length,  in 
April,  1787,  they  resolved  to  form  themselves 
into  a  more  regular  Society:  in  May  dre^v  up 
rules  for  its  guidance:  and,  a  minority  having 
determined  on  a  step  which  the  others  thought 
premature — viz.,  public  worship  by  a  separate 
ministry — proceeded,  in  July,  to  the  ordination 
mentioned  in  the  text. 
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Such  was  the  commencemeDty  in  a  se- 
parate form,  so  far  as  is  knowD,  of  the 
New  Christian  Church:  though  public 
worship  was  not  held  until  the  month  of 
January  following.  From  those  who 
were  then  invested  with  her  priesthood, 
have  been  derived  in  regular  succession 
most  of  the  ordinations  which  have  since 
taken  place  in  England  and  America ;  it 
being  neither  necessary  or  proper  to  make 
a  new  origin  by  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  lot, 
without  extreme  difficulty  of  access  to 
those  who  were  then  clothed  with  the  pro- 
per authority — the  Divine  Providence 
having  apparently  concurred  with  the 
act  of  its  first  depositories. 

Thus  far  the  labor  to  diffuse  and  to  de- 
fend the  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  has  not  been  altogether  in  vain. 
They  have  been  propagated  by  individual 
e^rt  in  conversation  and  correspondence ; 
by  associations  for  '  reading  and  enquiry ; 
by  parental  instruction  and  Sabbath 
schools  ;  by  preaching,*  both  regular  and 
missionary ;  by  courses  of  lectures ;  by 
circulating  the  works  of  Swedenborg, 
periodicals,  tracts  and  larger  books  in 
their  illustration.  It  is  not  deemed  law- 
ful to  resort  to  declamation  or  persuasion. 
But  the  truth  is  stated  plainly — some- 
times in  contrast  with  common  errors — 
and  left  to  produce  its  own  cfiect  on  the 
mind  of  the  hearer.  As  a  general  rule, 
controversy  is  siiunned  ;  discussion  never ; 
and  when,  as  has  often  happened,  she  has 
been  compelled  to  put  on  her  armor,  it  has 
been  most  frequently  in  defence.  And 
those  who  wish  to  know  whether  she  has 
been  able  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Roman- 
ists, Unitarians,  Calvinists,  and  Church- 
men ;  and  give  a  reason  for  her  faith ; 
are  confidently  referred  to  *Clowes's 
Letters  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,'*  to 
*  Hindmarsh's  Letters  to  Priestley,'*  to 
<  Noble's  Appeal,'*  to  <  Clissold's  Letter  to 
Archbishop  Whatcley,''*  and  to  Prof.  Bush's 
Reply  to  Dr.  Woods.*  Whatever  else  the 
reader  might  find  in  these  works,  in  none 
of  them  would  he  be  offended  with  the 
grossncss  or  asperity  which  too  frequently 
characterize  such  productions.  We  doubt 
not,  instead,  that  he  would  be  struck  with 
the  spirit  of  Christian  gentleness  and  can- 
dor, which  animates  strength  of  argument, 
adorned  with  the  graces  of  eloquence  or 


of  a  vigorous  and  classical  style.  Bendea 
the  above,  there  has  all  along  been  wased 
a  straggling  war  of  pamphlets,  in  which 
charges  have  been  regularly  met,  when- 
ever a  respectable  name  stood  apoiMor  to 
their  truth.  And  we  are  perfectly  will- 
ing, that  the  success  of  our  cause  shonid 
be  perilled  on  t%e  extant  labors  of  her 
champions.  In  a  few  instances,  she  has 
departed  from  her  usual  tine  of  policy, 
and  carried  the  war  into  hostile  territory, 
without  however  losing  si^t  of  justice  or 
good  temper.  'Job  Abb^,'*  is  a  ^enerml 
review  of  all  the  systems  reoog^m&d  in 
England,  and  is  equaUv  applicable  to  this 
country.  Clissold's  <  End  of  the  Church*^ 
proves  by  citations  from  the  highest  au- 
thorities among  the  Orthodox  their  irre- 
concileable  variations  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  truth  on  every  great  question  of 
doctrine.  His  *  Apocal3rpticar  Interpre- 
tation'* shows  the  ill-success  which  has 
attended  the  numerous  efforts  to  remove 
the  obscurity  from  that  book,  and  which 
he  infers  is  impossible  except  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Swedenborg.  Espy's  *  Con- 
trast'>  draws  a  parallel  between  the  lead- 
ing tenets  of  the  New  Church  and  those 
of  the  •  Westminster  Confession.'  Hind- 
marsh's  <  Church  of  England  Weighed' >• 
criticises  'the  Thirty-nine  Articles.** 
And  we  cannot  think  that  any  intelligent 
reader  could  arise  from  a  fair  perusal  of 
these  works,  and  say  that  the  existing 
Christian  parties  have  nothing  more  to 
do  in  defence  of  their  several  systems. 

The  first  person  who  introduced  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church  into  tlie 
United  States,  was  a  Mr.  Glen — ^not  per- 
haps the  most  suitable  individual  for  such 
a  mission — who  delivered  lectures  on  the 
subject  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  few  other 
places,  in  the  year  1784.  His  eflbrts 
seem  to  have  met  with  but  partial  success ; 
though  some,  who  first  received  them  from 
him,  subsequently  imparted  them  to  others. 
A  more  prudent,  and  in  all  respects  better 
qualified  advocate  was  the  Rev.  William 
Hill,  an  English  clergyman,  who  visited 


•  The  order  of  the  appearance  of  the  above 
works  was  as  follows : 

1,(1799);  a,  (1793);  8.  (1826);  4.(1839); 
6,(1847);  6,  (1841);  7,  (1841);  8,(1841); 
9,(1886);  10,(1846.) 
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this  country  at  two  different  periods  from 
1704  to   1804.    He   preached  with  ac- 
ceptance in  many  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  some  of  the  Atlantic  cities ;  and, 
both  by  his  character  and  address,  aided 
I  in  drawing  the  attention  of  others  to  the 
subject  w^ch  lay  nearest  his  own  heart. 
The  first  American  minister  was  ordained 
in  1798,  since  when,  the  number  of  those 
who  favor  these  views,  chiefly  gathered 
out  of  other  denominations,  has  gradually 
increased  to  something  more  than  6000 : 
not  a  very  strong  proof  that  they  are 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  credulous  or  en- 
thusiastic   In  nearly  every  instance  their 
reception  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
result  of  comparative  examination  and 
against  *  predilection.     There    are    now 
societies  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia,   Baltimore,  Cincinnati,   and    some 
minor  towns  in  the  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  portions  of  the   Union,  to  the 
number  of  fifty-two,  besides  isolated  mdi- 
viduals,  or  small  numbers,  in  more  than 
three   hundred    different  places.     When 
Washington,  on  his  retirement  from  office, 
returned  a  civil  answer  to  a  congratula- 
tory address  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  the 
New  Church,  it  was  probably  thought  a 
great  stretch  of  condescension  ;  and  per- 
haps an  equal  exertion  of  good  nature, 
when,  at  the  instance  of  a  legal  friend, 
Robert   Morris  and   Benjamin   Franklin 
subscribed  for  the  chief  doctrinal  work  of 
Swedenborg.     When,  however,  in  process 
of  time,  it  was  whispered  that  more  than 
one  member  of  royal  and  noble  houses  of 
Europe,  and  several  individuals  high  in 
civil  and  military  employment,  were  sup- 
posed  to    have    secretly   admired  these 
views ;  when  it  was  farther  told,  that,  at 
one  period,  fifty  ministers  of  the  established 
Church  of  England,  and  many  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  were  inoculated 
with  the  same ;  as  also  that  certain  philo- 
sophers and  literati,  who  had  heard  of  the 
*  cor  inscnUabile  in  a  politic  head,'  knew 
more  of  them  than  they  were  willing  to 
avow :   it  was  kindly  supposed  to  be  '  not 
quite  so  clear  a  case  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it.' 

Its  ecclesiastical  polity,  at  first  very 
general  and  simple,  has  been  successively 
enlarged  and  improved  with  the  growth  of 
the  church,  until  the  body  is  now  perhaps 


as  well  organized  as  could  be  expected, 
while  its  members  are  so  few  and  dis- 
persed. The  clergy — at  present  near  forty 
in  number—- are  divided  into  the  three  or- 
ders of  Ministers,  Pastors,  and  Ordaining 
Ministers.  The  second,  in  addition  to  the 
duties  of  the  first,  performs  others  usually 
indicated  by  hb  title,  and  also  administers 
the  holy  supper.  The  peculiar  duty  of  the 
third  is  to  institute  societies,  ordain  other 
ministers,  and  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  representative  bodies  of  the  church.* 
Within  a  small  district  this  is  called  an 
Association.  Within  a  larger — a  Con- 
vention. The  corresponding  body  in  Eng- 
land is  termed  a  Conference.  The  clergy 
sit  in  the  same  body  with  lay-delegates 
from  societies,  or  individuals,  but  matters 
purely  ecclesiastical  are  referred  to  them 
alone.  The  ordaining  ministers  are  not 
confined  to  a  particular  district  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  functions,  nor  is  the  priest* 
hood  regarded  as  indelible ;  as  some  who 
once  officiated  have  resigned  without  other 
disqualification.  ^  A  numerous  clergy, 
though  desirable,  where  they  can  be  sus- 
tained in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  is 
not  so  indispensable  to  the  spread  or  con- 
firmation of  a  doctrine  so  intelligible  and 
at  first  naturally  addressed  to  the  reading 
classes,  and  which,  we  think,  commends 
itself  to  the  sincere  and  diligent  seeker  of 
truth.  For  now  that  the  press  is  more 
efficient  and  more  used,  it  may  be  made 
to  perform,  and  perhaps  better,  much  of 
their  otherwise  appropriate  duty.  For 
twenty  years  or  more,  the  church  was 
annually  represented  in  one  Convention. 
In  a  territory  so  extended,  this  was  found 
inconvenient  to  those  at  a  distance,  and 
there  are  now  three  such  bodies,  the  E&aU 
em,  (which  was  the  General,)  the  Middle, 
and  Western,  based  on  principles  some- 
what modified  by  the  stale  of  the  church. 
The  first  is  a  representation  of  societies. 
The  other  two  are  associations  both  of 
societies  and  individuals  for  the  promotion 
of  general  objects. 


*  When  a  society  is  without  a  Pastor,  some 
fit  individual  is  sought,  who,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  '  Leader*  shall  stand  as  its  general 
Representative — «hall  read  the  service — and 
aid  otherwise  in  imparting  instruction  so  far  as 
this  may  be  done  without  invading  the  pro- 
vince of  the  clergy. 
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It  ought,  however,  to  be  stated,  that  the 
orguniziition  above  mentioned,  is  espe: 
ciall y  that  of  the  Eastern  or  General  Ck)n- 
vention — the  other  two  Conventions,  which 
are  in  fact  general  also,  without  the  name, 
not  having  as  yet  definitely  settled  the 
whole  of  their  ecclesiastical  order.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  time  there  will  be  a  body, 
meeting  less  frequently,  delegated  from 
the  different  territorial'  divisions  of  the 
Union.* 

Most  of  the  societies,  both  in  Europe 


•  "We  believe  that  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg  contain  the  trath  on  all  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  Bat  clear  as  they  are  on  funda- 
mental doctrines,  their  full  meaning  is  not  im* 
mediately  apparent  to  his  readers,  including 
as  they  do  Uie  usual  varietv  of  minds,  and 
educated,  as  many  of  them  nave  been,  under 
diverse  influences.  A  sensible  progress  has 
been  hitherto  made  by  the  church  in  general 
as  well  as  by  individuals,  in  the  knowledge 
both  of  what  they  teach  and  what  they  enjoin  : 
—the  natural  fruit  of  experience  and  of  the 
changes  around  her.  There  is  room  then  for 
amicable  discussion  as  to  subordinate  views 
and  matters  of  form  or  expediency.  Indivi- 
duals may  perceive  certain  things  as  true  or 
desirable  for  which  the  minds  of  their  brethren 
are  not  yet  prepared.  But  regarding  them  as 
rather  conducive  to  the  efficiency  or  symmetry 
of  the  body  than  as  essential  to  its  being,  are 
content  to  await  the  maturity  of  public  opinion 
before  urging  their  adoption.  A  church  which 
is  struggling  to  acquire  a  position  in  the  world, 
but  which  is  based  on  the  •  voluntary  princi- 
ple,* not  only  for  the  support  of  its  institutions, 
but  for  all  its  faith  and  practice,  must  appear 
somewhat  variable  in  its  progressive  as- 
pects. 

From  the  above  may  be  drawn  a  further  in- 
ference. Precedent,  however  conducive  to  the 
harmonious  development  of  a  system  and  its 
stability  afterwards,  is  not  so  sacred  with  us 
as  with-  some  others.  We  look  rather  before 
than  behind.  We  endeavor  to  do  what  appears 
to  be  best  for  the  present  juncture,  but  if  error 
or  mistake  should  intrude  itself  into  our  pro- 
ceedings, we  are  not  deterred  by  precedent 
from  correcting  it  in  future.  A  step  not  well 
considered  may  be  taken,  and  that  again  lead 
to  others.  It  may  not  be  desirable  or  possible 
to  retrace  the  whole.  In  that  case,  the  maxim 
factum  valet,  fieri  mm  rf^^/,  prevails.  We  ac- 
cept indeed  the  principle  oi  *  development*  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  of  late — to  a 
certain  extent  We  admit  a  development,  not 
of  danijerous  errors  or  of  tyrannical  assump- 
tions— but  of  forms  and  machinery  which 
should  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  growth 
and  wants  of  the  church. 


and  this  country,  use  a  form  of  worship, 
public  and  private.  That  first  used  in 
England,  was  a  modification  of  the  Na- 
tional Church  service.  They  have  now, 
afler  several  changes,  one  that  better  ex- 
presses their  doctnnal  views.  Tbe  pre* 
sent  American  service  is  simple,  and  con- 
sists entirely  of  selections  from  Scriptuns 
with  chants*  and  glorifications;  but  the 
New  Church  is  not  confined  to  any  exter- 
nal form  or  ritual  whatever.  Its  doctrines 
admit  of  every  variety  in  this  respect,  and 
inculcate  only  that  unity  which  is  pro- 
duced by  charity.  Hence,  almost  every 
form  has  prevailed  in  this  country,  and 
even  now,  some  societies  use  hynms  and 
parts  of  the  English  Liturgy  in  th^ir  wor- 
ship. The  New  Jerusalem  'Te  Deum* — 
once  used  in  the  public  service  both  in 
England  and  America,  aflerwarils  discon- 
tinued and  again,  as  we  hope,  to  be  re- 
vived— ^is  perhaps  the  sublimest  of  invo- 
cations. 

Communication  with  the  Church  in 
England  has  been  regularly  kept  up,  and 
through  this,  with  the  Continent— of  late 
years  more  directly.  The  translations 
and  collateral  works  heretofore  used  by 
us,  have  been  mainly  of  British  product, 
and  many  of  the  former  are  still  used  by 
those  who  prefer  the  English  to  the  Amer- 
ican. Next  to  those  of  the  latter  alrt-ady 
mentioned,  the  best  known  arc  those  of 
Mr.  Clowes,  who,  besides  his  translations, 
during  his  long  life  published  many  vol- 
umes of  sermons,  and  other  works,  chiefly 
expository,  all  characterized  by  the  unc- 
tion and  other  spiritual  graces  of  the  man. 
The  English  Conference,  besides  its  suc- 
cessive liturgies  and  other  ritual  forms, 
has  compiled  catechisms  and  collections 
of  hymns.  Manuals  of  devotion  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hill,  (published  in  1828,) 
and  by  Mr.  Mason,  (2d  edit.,  1840.) 
Other  popular  treatises  arc  Hindmarsh's 

*  Seal,' (181 5,)  and*  Compendium,' (181 6,) 
Arbouin's  *  Regenerate  Life,'  '  Credibility 
of  Swedenborg,'  (1828,)  T.  Goyder's 
« Key  to  Knowledge,'  (1839,)  1).  G.  Goy- 
der's *Book  of  Practical  Piety,' (1840,) 
«N.  C.  Preacher,'  (1837,)  a  collection  of 
sermons  by  various  ministers,  Hudson's 

♦  Discourses  on  the  Deliverance,  &c.  of 
the  Israelites,'  (1809,)  Siblv's  'Exposi- 
tion  of  Daniel,'   (1840,)   Noble's   •Pie- 
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nary  Inspiration,' (1825,)  and  *  Lectures,' 
(1846.) 

The  American  contributions  to  our  lit- 
erature in  a  separate  form,  have  been 
principally  volumes  of  sermons — as  those 
of  Brown,  (  ,)  T.  Worcester,  (1828,) 
H.  A.  Worcester,  (1887,)  De  Charms, 
ri840,)  and  Lectures,  (1841,)  Barrett's 
Lectures,  (1841.)  Of  works  in  other 
classes,  Hobart's  '  Life  of  Swedenborg,' 
(1831,  2d  edit.  1840,)  Barrett's  *  Life  of 
Swedenborg,'  (1841,)  Sampson  Reed's 
'  Growth  of  the  Mind,'  (1826,  and  has 
also  passed  through  several  other  edi- 
tions ;)  Kinmont's  '  Lectures  on  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  Man,'  (1839,)  and  Par- 
son's *  Essays,' (1845.)*  The  preparation 
of  books  suited  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  young,  was  for  a  long  season  too 
much  neglected,  but  something  has  been 
done  of  late  years,  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land, to  supply  the  deficiency. 

From  a  very  early  date,  (with  a  few 
intervals,)  the  New  Church  has  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  periodical  as  a  means 
of  communication  among  its  members, 
and  also  for  the  explanation  and  defence 
of  her  doctrines.  The  London  *  Intellec- 
tual Repository' — at  first  quarterly,  then 
bi-monthly,  and  at  present   monthly — ^is 


•  In  the  year  1844,  Rev.  Geo.  Bash,  Prof,  of 
Hebrew  in  the  University  of  N.  York, — who 
had  been  previoasly  known  as  an  Oriental 
Scholar  and  a  commentator  on  Scripture — 
published  a  book  entitled  *  Anastasis'  in  which 
he  denied  the  common  doctrine  of  a  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  material  body.  On  learning  the 
coincidence  between  his  conclusions — which 
he  had  reached  by  independent  investigation — 
and  those  of  Swedenborg,  he  was  led  to  ex- 
amine  the  theological  system  of  the  latter. 
The  result  was  an  avowed  acceptance  of  it 
entire,  which  he  has  since  defended  by  a 
*  Statement  of  Reasons.'  Besides  a  small 
volume  on  •  the  Soul'  which  grew  out  of  the 
controversy  occasioned  by  the  first  work. 
he  put  forth  another  entitled  *Mesmer  and 
Swedenborg'  in  which,  while  he  insists  on  the 
marked  difference  between  Swedenborg  and 
anif  mere  'clairvoyant,'  he  shows  how  his 
Philosophy  explains  all  the  alleged  marvels 
of  *  Animal  magnetism.'  His  'Swedenborg 
Library,*  though  issued  periodicallv.  is  in 
great  part  a  reprint  of  the  *  memorabilia,  with 
reflections  of  his  own.  In  it  also  appeared  a 
part  of  the  *  Spiritual  Diary^  of  Swedenborg, 
translated  by  himself,  and  his  '  Reply  to  Dr. 
Woods*  already  mentioned. 


now  in  its  fourth  series,  and  thirty-fiflh 
year,  and  is  the  accredited  organ  of  the 
Church  in  Britain.  The  •  N.  C.  Advo- 
cate,' afler  continuing  as  a  Magazine  for 
four  years,  is  now  (1847)  merged  in  the 
'N.  C.  Quarterly  Review,'  •La  Nou- 
velle  Jerusalem,'  at  first  (1838)  issued 
monthly,  from  St.  Amand,  Cher,  France 
— but  now  quarterly  from  Paris.  In 
America  we  have  at  present  but  one  such 
journal — the  *  New  Jerusalem  Magazine' 
— ^published  at  Boston,  though  several 
have  appeared  at  different  times  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  Cincinnati.* 


*  Many  causes  have  concurred  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ^ge  in  inducing  her  writers  to  em- 
ploy periodicals  as  the  most  fVequent  media 
of  communicating  with  the  N.  Church.  Amone 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  dispersed  state  of 
her- members — the  consequent  paucity  of  her 
clergy — the  fact  that  most  of  her  members  be- 
long to  the  reading  classes — ^the  possession  of 
a  system  of  Theology,  not  the  contribution  of 
many  minds  or  the  growth  of  ages,  but  ready 
prepared  to  her  hand — its  comparative  novelty 
and  marked  diflerence  from  any  of  the  contem- 
poraneous systems — the  consequent  inutility 
to  them  of  much  the  larger  portion  of  what 
has  been  written  by  other  theologians — the 
necessity  of  freely  discussing  the  many  ques- 
tions which  naturally  arise  in  the  efibrt  to 
carry  out  the  new  system  into  practice, — and 
the  call  for  instruction  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
too  great  to  be  readily  met  by  independent 
works.  Since  more  than  the  usual  proportion 
of  the  talent  of  the  Church  has  been  expended 
on  them,  scarcely  one  of  these  publications 
has  issued  which  does  not  contain  sermons 
and  other  articles  worthy  of  being  embodied 
in  a  separate  form.  Constituting  as  they  do  so 
large  a  part  of  her  literature  and  the  sources 
of  her  current  history,  we  may  be  excused  for 
giving  a  chronological  list  of  them  with  their 
places  of  issue. 

New  Jerusalem  Magazine,      1790,     London* 
Magazine  of  Knowledge,         1790-1,        «* 
New  Jerusalem  Journal,  1792,  " 

Aurora,  -        -        -        .        1799-1801,  *« 
Int.  Repository,  -        -        -     1812.  «« 

Novitiates'  Preceptor,     -        1827-9,        ** 
N.  C.  Advocate,  -        -     1842-6,        « 

N.  C.  Quar.  Review,        -        1847,  « 

Halcyon  Luminary,  -  -  1812-3,  N.  Y. 
N.  J.  Ch.  Repository,  -  1817-8,  Phil. 
N.  J.  Missionary,        -        -     1823-4,      N.  Y. 

Herald  of  Truth Cin. 

N.  J.  Magazine,  -        -     1827,  Bos. 

Precursor,       ...        1836-42,    Cin. 
New  Churchman,        -        -    1841-4,      Phil, 
[and  New  York. 
Retina,        '  .        -        -        .     1843-4,      Cin. 
Mirror  of  Truth,        .       -        1845,  « 
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M.  Edouard  Richer,  of  Nantes,  has 
lefl  many, works  in  illustration  or  defence 
of  this  system,  which,  though  especially 
adapted  to  the  meridian  of  France,  dis- 
play profound  learning,  combined  with 
great  intellectual  power.  And  he  has 
been  ably  sustained  since  by  less  volum- 
inous writers — as  Messieurs  ToUenare, 
Blanchet,  and  Count  Portal.  M.  Le 
Boys  du  Guays,  editor  of  the  Magazine 
above  mentioned,  published  therein  a  se- 
ries of 'Letters  to  a  Man  of  the  World, 
disposed  to  believe,'  which  exhibit  the 
happier  traits  of  the  French  mind,  clear- 
ness of  conception  and  exactness  of  re- 
presentation, in  a  remarkable  degree. 
They  were  translated  for  an  American 
periodical,  and  afterwards  collected  in  a 
separate  volume,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader,  as  containing  the  best  popular  ex- 
position as  yet  extant,  of  our  peculiar 
views  on  certain  principal  heads  of 
Psychology,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Na- 
ture. 

In  Germany,  Dr.  John  Frederick  Eman- 
uel Tafel,  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  has  been  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  in  various  ways,  as  editor, 
translator,  polemic,  and  correspondent,  a 
zealous  laborer  in  belialf  of  this  cause. 
He  has  hud  reprinted  from  the  Latin 
originals,  the  Arcana  Ccelestia,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  treatises  which  are  becom- 
ing scarce.  To  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  writings,  as  also  to  certain  English 
tracts  and  volumes,  he  has  given  a  Ger- 
man  version.  Of  late  years  he  has  been 
principally  engaged  in  editing,  from  the 
manuscripts  of  Swedenborg,  his  posthu- 
mous theological  works ;  and  thus  far  has 
completed  the  '  Adversaria,'  or  notes  on 
the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  (2  vols. 
1840-2,)  and  the  *  Spiritual  Diary,'  (8 
fasciculi,  1843-7.)  Besides  the  usual 
various  learning  of  a  German  Savant,  he 
is  deeply  read  in  her  several  schools  of 
philosophy,  whose  systems  have  colored 
all  recent  theological  speculation  in  Ger- 
many. With  such  discipline  and  furni- 
ture he  has  proved  his  ability  to  repel 
siircossfully,  in  several  Apologies,  the 
attacks  of  many  such  writers  on  the  new 
doctrine.  In  collecting  and  arranging 
materials  for  a  more  satisfactory  life  of 
Swedenborg,  he  has  added  several  impor- 


tant papers  to  those  previcmsly  known. 
This  collection  of  *  Documents,'  as  also  a 
volume  of  the  Spiritual  Diary,  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Smithson,  editor  of  the  Int.  Repository, 
who  is  also  an  adept  in  the  new  Gvennan 
learning.  The  labor  of  the  entire  versioo 
will  probably  be  divided  between  him  and 
Prof.  Bush.  We  learn  also  that  many 
works  have  appeared  in  Sweden,  written 
in  the  spirit  of  this  system ;  but  are  not 
aware  that  any  of  them  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  except  the  *  Morning 
Watches^  of  Miss  Bremer,  which,  we 
think,  could  not  have  been  written  with- 
out some  acquaintance  with  the  leligioiis 
views  of  her  countryman. 

There  are,  both  here  and  in  England, 
societies  for  the  circulation  of  tracts, 
chiefly  doctrinal,  in  which  the  object  has 
been  to  set  forth  our  principles  clearly, 
calmly,  and  strongly,  in  a  moderate  com- 
pass. And  perhaps  a  selection  from  these 
would  give  a  stranger  a  more  correct  idea 
of  the  system  than  some  of  the  larger 
works ;  as  all  the  leading  doctrines  have 
thus  been  expounded  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  popular  perusal.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant institution  of  the  church,  is,  the  So- 
ciety for  Printing  and  Publishing  the 
Works  of  Swedenborg,  instituted  in  Man- 
chester, England,  in  1782 — and  after- 
wards merged  into  a  similar  one  com- 
menced in  London,  in  1810.  This  was 
the  only  source  from  which  the  English 
translations  could  be  procured  for  a  time 
— though  Amerrcan  editions  of  most  of 
the  works  may  now  be  had  by  means  of 
a  similar  society,  or  the  enterprise  of  in- 
dividuals here.  The  two  together  have  | 
caused  the  circulation  of  very  many  thou-  j 
sand  volumes ;  and  their  labors  can  never 
be  dispensed  with.  j 

Supplementary  to  these  is  the  Sweden-  j 
borg  Association,  instituted  in  London,  in  j 
1 845.    Its  immediate  objects  arc  to  reprint  < 
the   Scientific  and    Philosophical    works  I 
published  by  Swedcnlx)rg  himself,  together 
with  those  of  the  same  classes  yet  remain- . 
ing    in   manuscript,   and   to    secure   the  ji 
proper    editing    and    translation   of   the : 
whole  into  English.     A  part  of  this,  as 
mentioned  above,  has  been  accomplished ; 
and  the  works  brought  out  in  Elnglish, 
under  its  auspices,  have  already  had  the 
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efiect  of  removing  much  prejudice,  and 
have  won  commendatory  notices  from 
critical  authorities  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. And  when  completed,  this,  will 
be  but  the  initial  step  to  the  ultimate  de- 
sign of  the  Association,  which  is  far  more 
comprehensive — no  less  indeed  than  'the 
study,  development  and  dissemination  of 
Science  upon  the  philosophical  principles 
of  Swedenborg :'  and  the  christianization 
of  the  former,  and  the  reconciliation  of 
Philosophy  with  Religion,  whose  discord- 
ance is  now  so  apparent,  and  thesourceofso 
much  evil.'  In  the  cultivation  of  this  im- 
portant field,  it  is  hoped  that  the  number 
of  minds  able  to  co-operate,  will  be  in- 
creasing throughout  the  world,  and  during 
an  indefinite  future.*  After  all,  though 
much  literary  labor,  in  proportion  to  the 
means,  has  already  been  performed,  in- 
calculably more  remains  to  be  done. 


A  word  or  two  before  we  conclude, 
principally  on  certain  points  of  casuistry^ 
as  to  which  (strangely  enough !)  we  have 
been  misundersto^.  Religious  freedom 
is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man,  and 
for  its  use  he  is  responsible  to  Grod  alone. 
Civil  liberty,  though  the  means  of  the 
greatest  blessings  to  those  who  are  worthy 
of  it,  can  only  prove  a  curse  to  such  as 
are  not;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  it 
should  be  enlarged  hastily  or  fiirther  than 
the  nations  are  qualified  for  its  use : 
though  we  r^oioe  that  the  means  of  such 
preparation  are  increased  in  number  and 
efficiency,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
is,  to  avail  itself  of  them  more  than  in 
time  past.  Strictly  as  the  Christian 
should  refrain  from  avenging  his  private 
wrongs,  and  much  as  he  should  desire 
public  peace;  till  the  world  is  regene- 
rated, the  injustice  of  governments  and 
nations,  will  give  frequent  occasions  of 
war.  In  such  cases,  it  is  legitimate  to 
employ  means  of  defence ;  and  we  accept 
the  general  sentiment  *  that  the  only  way 
to  avoid  it  is  to  be  ever  prepared  for  it.' 


•  While  we  write,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hayden  has, 
in  his  'Review  of  Dr.  Pond.'  baffled  with  a 
1  visroroQs  ease  the  assault  of  the  latter  on  the 
philosophical  reputation  of  Swedenborg. 


The  Newchurchman  is  taught  to  shun 
party  spirit,  where  great  principles  are 
not  really  at  stake ;  to  yield  obedience  to 
a  protecting  government,  wheifever  con- 
science will  permit ;  not  hastily  to  urge 
changes  in  organic  law;  and  faithfully 
to  dischai^  any  public  duties  to  which 
he  may  be  called.  In  private  life  we 
avoid  singularity  in  matters  indi^rent. 
We  affect  none  in  language,  dress,  or 
manners.  We  have  no  sumptuary  laws : 
but  leave  each  one  to  graduate  his  ex- 
penses by  the  scale  of  his  ability  and  sta- 
tion in  society,  and  to  select  his  friends 
and  associates  among  the  virtuous  and 
intelligent  of  every  name.  We  have  no 
respect  for  afiected  solemnity,  needless 
austerity,  or  will-worship  of  any  kind. 
We  do  not  deend  it  necessary  for  Christ- 
ians of  every  age  to  refrain  from  public 
amusements  and  social  recreations.  The 
love  of  self  and  the  worid,  against  which 
Divine  Wisdom  has  warned  us,  we  take 
to  be  something  more  and  other  than  any 
of  these  things.  He  who  will  shun  the 
evils  forbidden  in  the  decalogue,  as  sins 
against  God,  and  cultivate  the  opposite 
virtues,  will  find  enough  to  occupy  him 
without  distracting  his  attention  with  un- 
commanded  observances.  Though,  with 
our  views,  we  cannot  but  have  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  to  future  happi- 
ness: yet  the  calm  and  rational  delight 
we  take  in  contemplating  religious  truths, 
does  not  inflame  us  to  enthusiasm  in  pub- 
lic Worship.  We  must  own,  too,  that  we 
take  little  pleasure  in  frequenting  the 
temples  of  other  Christians,  where  we  are 
not  certain  that  our  prayers  are  directed 
to  the  same  object;  where  we  hear  so 
much  that  grates  on  our  sense  of  truth, 
and  so  little  that  accords  with  the  su- 
premacy of  Him  we  worship— though  we 
willingly  co-operate  with  them  in  the 
spread  of  the  Bible,  the  promotion  of  any 
point  of  public  morals,  or  measures  of 
general  utility.  For  a  like  reason  we 
read  but  little  of  the  current  theology  of 
the  day,  except  as  an  index  of  the  state 
of  religious  opinion.  In  our  conferences 
with  others  on  religious  topics,  we  prefer 
to  use  other  language  than  that  of  Scrip- 
ture, (except  the  plainest,)  seeing  our  ap- 
prehensions of  its  meaning  are  generally 
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80  difierent.  And  while  we  seek  the  moU 
Ha  temporafandiy  we  do  not  indiscrimi- 
nately press  the  matter  of  religion  on  the 
attention  of  all  unbelievers,  or  at  ail  times. 
Such  of  us  as  have  leisure  to  devote  to 
literary  pursuits,  or  inquiry  into  truths 
always  seek  to  unite  therewith  some  use- 
ful occupation.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
technical  phraseology  in  the  .works  of  our 
author,  which  sounds  strange  to  a  novice ; 
but  its  meaning  is  easily  learnt,  and  it  is 
used  in  a  steadfast  sense.  We  are  some- 
times asked  whether  we  ascribe  *  Infalli- 
bility* to  Swedenborg  ?— -As  a  personal  at- 
tribute—No. We  believe  him  to  have 
been  soimd  in  his  memory  and  other  fac- 
ulties :  a  competent  and  credible  witness 
of  ^  things  seen  and  heard  f  that  being  en- 
lightened for  the  purpose  as  no  other  man 
was  ever  before,  he  could  rationally  per- 
ceive the  truths  ck)ntained  in  the  Word  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  the  inferences  drawn 
by  him  therefrom  are  logically  correct: 
and  that  he  has  embodied  these  in  his 
various  writings  with  such  simple  perspi- 
cuity, that  a  candid  reader,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  general  doctrine,  need 
never  mistake  his  meaning.  And  thus  it 
was,  as  we  believe,  that  *  he  was  Provi- 
dentially guarded  from  Error.'  Lastly, 
we  do  not  look  upon  death  as  in  itself  so 
terrible  an  event,  and  think  that  no 
Christinn  should.  Neither  do  wc  indulge 
in  passionate  grief  for  our  departed 
friends,— our  natural  feeling  for  their  loss 
being  generally  mitigated  by  our  concep- 
tions of  divine  truth  and  mercy,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  other  life.  If  any  of 
these  '  peculiarities'  are  thought  so  offen- 
sive as  to  be  without  precedent  or  pre- 
tence of  reason,  we  must  bear  the  impu- 
tation with  what  grace  we  may. 

In  reviewing  what  we  have  written,  we 
find  we  have  treated  with  freedom,  but  we 
hope  with  fairness,  the  principles  of  other 
professed  followers  of  our  Lord ;  sure  we 
are  without  any  feelings  of  hostility  to  in- 
dividuals  who  have  held  and  still  hold 
them — for  many  of  whom  we  entertain 
hij;h  respect.  It  is  with  us  a  principle  to 
recQfi^nise  and  honor  goodness  wherever 
wc  meet  with  it;  though  we  cannot  but 
regret  that,  in  this  our  age,  it  is  so  often 
allied  to  or  accompanied  by  so  much  error. 
And  this  feeling  we  are  bound  to  cherish 


even  though  it  be  not  reciprocated.  From 
our  own  position  we  -survey  the  state  of 
the  world,  intellectual,  political,  and  reli- 
gious, and  think  we  see  in  all  those  depart- 
ments marked  and  strong  tendencies  to- 
wards a  better  order  of  things.  Magnus 
ab  integroseclorum  nascitttr  ardo.  And 
though  we  live  in  a  period  of  transition : 
the  anxiety,  of  which  all  must  partake  at 
sDch  a  season,  is  alleviated  in  our  case  by 
the  assurance  that  He  who  is  at  the  helm, 
having  eternal  and  glorious  ends  in  view, 
orders  or  permits  only  such  events  as  can 
be  converted  to  their  promotion.  Now 
that  other  systems  are  breaking  up  around 
us,  we  would  most  respectfully  invite  our 
countrymen  to  give  this  a  fair  considera- 
tion, and  not  to  condemn  it  unheard  or 
from  the  representations  of  its  enemies 
alone.  Fraud,  violence,  menace,  fashion, 
the  favor  of  princes,  diplomacy,  have  all 
tried  in  vain  to  reunite  Protestants  on 
some  one  basis ;  wrangling  polemics  and 
verbal  critics  have  succeeded  as  little.  In 
our  conscience  we  believe  that  in  this  con- 
fusion worse  confounded,  none  but  the 
Author  of  our  faith  could  tell  us  what  it 
is;  and  this  we  doubt  not  he  has  done 
through  a  qualified  agent.  He  who  re- 
ceives *  The  True  Christian  Religion,'  as 
here  delineated,  cannot  but  smile  at  the 
pretensions  of  Rome.  For  her  expositions 
or  superintendence  he  can  have  no  possi- 
ble use ;  and  the  *  brutum  fulmen'  of  her 
anathema  will  fall  harmless  at  his  feet. 

Such  is  the  bread  which  we  have  been 
invited  to  cast  upon  the  waters.  We  dis- 
miss it  to  the  care  of  Providence,  and  the 
justice  of  our  readers.  Should  they  de- 
sire a  more  full  and  formal  sketch  of  doc- 
trine than  the  rapid  outline  of  the  text,  we 
subjoin  the  Articles  of  Faith  as  set  forth 
by  the  English  Conference  and  adopted  by 
the  Church  in  America. 


Swedenborg  tells  us  in  his  Treatise  on 
Divine  Providence,  (No.  259.)  *  There 
are  three  essentials  of  the  Church,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  of  the  Lord, 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Word,  and  the  life  which  is  called  charity ; 
according  to  the  life,  which  is  charity, 
every  man  has  faith ;  fjrom  the  Word  is 
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the  knowledge  of  what  life  must  be ;  and 

I  from  the  Lord  is  reformation  and  saiva- 
tioQ.  If  these  three  had  been  as  the  essen* 
tials  of  the  Church,  intellectual  dissensions 
would  not  have  divided,  but  only  varied  it, 
as  the  light  varies  the  colors  in  beautiful 

i  objects,  and  as  various  diadems  make  The 

I  beauty  in  a  king's  crown/ 

He  has  also  prefixed  the  following  brief 
creed  to  his  'True  Christian  Religion.* 
*  The  Faith  of  the  New  Heaven  and  the 
New  Church,  in  the  particular  Form,  is 
this :  That  Jehovah  God  is  Love  itself  and 
Wisdom  itself,  or  that  he  is  Grood  itself 
and  Truth  itself:  and  that  He,  as  to  Di- 
vine Truth,  which  is  the  Word,  and  which 
was  God  with  God,  descended  and  as- 
sumed the  Human,  to  the  end  that  He 
might  reduce  to  order  all  things  which 
were  in  heaven,  and  all  things  which  were 
in  hell,  and  all  things  which  were  in  the 
Church ;  since,  at  that  time,  the  power  of 
hell  prevailed  over  the  power  of  heaven, 
and,  upon  earth,  the  power  of  evil  over 

,  the  power. of  good,  and  thence  a  total 
damnation    stood    before   the   door   and 

i  threatened.     This   impending   damnation 

;  Jehovah  God  removed  by  means  of  his 
Human,  which  was  Divine  Truth,  and  thus 
He  redeemed  angels  and  men ;  and  afler- 
wards  He  united,  in  his  Human,  Divine 
Truth  with  Divine  Good,  or  Divine  Wis- 
dom with  Divine  Love,  and  thus,  together 
with  and  in  his  glorified  Human,  returned 
into  his  Divine,  in  which  He  was  from 
eternity.  These  things  are  meant  by  this 
passage  in  John,  *  The  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God :  and  the 
Word  became  fleshy^  i.  1,  14;  and  in  the 
same,  *  I  proceeded  from  the  Father,  and 
came  into  the  world :  again,  I  leave  the 
world,  and  go  to  the  FcUher,^  xvi.  28: 
and  also  by  this,  *•  We  know  that  the  Son 
of  God  Itath  come,  and  given  us  under* 

I  standing,  that  we  might  know  the  True  ; 
ami  tee  are  in  the  True,  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ :  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal 
Life,'  1  John  v.  20,  21.  From  these  it  is 
manifest  that,  without  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  into  the  world,  no  one  could  have 
been  saved.  It  is  similar  at  this  day : 
wherefore,  unless  the  Lord  should  again 
come  into  the  world,  in  Divine  Truth,  no 
one  can  be  saved. 

<  The  particulars  of  the  faith,  on  the* 


part  of  man,  are,  1.  That  God  is  One,  in 
whom  is  a  Divine  Trinity,  and  that  He  is 
the  Lord  Grod  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  That  saving  faith  is  to  believe  in  Him. 

3.  That  evils  should  not  be  done,  because 
they  are  of  the  devil,  and  from  the  devil. 

4.  That  good  should  be  done,  because  they 
are  of  God,  and  from  God.  5.  And  that 
these  should  be  done  by  man  as  from  him- 
self;  but  that  it  should  be  believed,  that 
they  are  from  the  Lord,  with  him  and 
through  him.  The  two  first  are  of  faith, 
the  two  next  are  of  charity,  and  the  fifth 
is  of  the  conjunction  of  charity  and  faith, 
thus  of  the  Lord  and  man.' 


THE  ARTICLES  THEMSELVES  ARE  AS 
FOLLOWS: 

1.  <  That  Jehovah  God,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  Love  It- 
self, and  Wisdom  Itself,  or  Good  Itself, 
and  Truth  Itself:  That  he  is  One  both  in 
Essence  and  in  Person,  in  whom,  never- 
theless, is  the  Divine  Trinity  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  the  essen- 
tial Divinity,  the  Divine  Humanity,  and 
the  Divine  Proceeding,  answering  to  the 
soul,  the  body,  and  the  operative  energy 
in  man :  And  that  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  is  that  God. 

2.  *  That  Jehovah  God  himself  descend- 
ed from  heaven,  as  Divine  Truth,  which 
is  the  Word,  and  took  upon  him  Human 
Nature  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from 
man  the  powers  of  hell,  and  restoring  to 
order  all  things  in  the  Spiritual  world,  and 
all  things  in  the  Church:  That  he  re- 
moved from  man  the  powers  of  hell,  by 
combats  against  and  victories  over  them, 
in  which  consisted  the  great  work  of  Re- 
demption :  That  by  the  same  acts,  which 
were  his  temptations,  the  last  of  which 
was  the  passion  of  the  cross,  he  united,  in 
his  Humanity,  Divine  Truth  to  Divine 
Good,  or  Divine  Wisdom  to  Divine  Love, 
and  so  returned  into  his  Divinity  in  which 
he  was  from  eternity,  together  with,  and 
in,  his  Glorified  Humanity;  whence  he 
for  ever  keeps  the  infernal  powers  in  sub- 
jection to  himself:  And  that  all  who  be- 
lieve in  him,  with  the  understanding,  from 
the  heart,  and  live  accordingly,  will  be 
saved. 

8.  *  That  the  sacred  Scripture,  or  Word 
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of  God,  is  Divine  Truth  Itself;  containing 
a  Spiritual  sense  heretofore  unknown, 
whence  it  is  divinely  inspired  and  holy  in 
every  syllable ;  as  well  as  a  literal  sense, 
which  is  the  basis  of  its  spiritual  sense, 
and  iq  which  Divine  Truth  is  in  its  ful- 
ness, its  sanctity,  and  its  power :  thus  that 
it  is  accommodated  to  the  apprehension 
both  of  angels  and  men :  That  the  spiri- 
tual and  natural  senses  are  united,  by  cor- 
respondences, like  soul  and  body,  every 
natural  expression  and  image  answering 
to,  and  including  a  spiritual  and  divine 
idea :  And  thus  that  the  Word  is  the 
medium  of  communication  with  heaven, 
and  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord. 

4.  <  That  the  government  of  the  Lord's 
Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  is  the  Divine 
Providence ;  which  is  universal,  exercised 
according  to  certain  fixed  laws  of  Order, 
and  extending  to  the  minutest  particulars 
of  the  life  of  all  men,  both  of  the  good  and 
of  the  evil :  That  in  all  its  operations  it 
has  respect  to  what  is  infinite  and  eternal, 
and  makes  no  account  of  things  transitory 
but  as  they  are  subservient  to  eternal  ends  ; 
thus,  that  it  mainly  consists  with  man,  in 
the  connection  of  things  temporal  with 
things  eternal ;  for  that  the  continual  aim 
of  the  Lord,  by  his  Divine  Providence,  is 
to  join  man  to  himself,  and  himself  to  man, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  give  him  the  feli- 
cities of  eternal  life :  And  that  the  laws 
of  permission  are  also  laws  of  the  Divine 
Providence ;  since  evil  cannot  be  prevented 
without  destroying  the  nature  of  man  as 
an  accountable  agent ;  and  because,  also, 
it  cannot  be  removed  unless  it  be  known, 
and  cannot  be  known  unless  it  appear: 
Thus,  that  no  evil  is  permitted  but  to  pre- 
vent a  greater ;  and  all  is  overruled  by 
the  Lord's  Divine  Providence,  for  the 
greatest  possible  good. 

5.  *  That  man  is  not  life,  but  is  only  a 
recipient  of  life  from  the  Lord,  who,  as  he 
is  Love  Itself,  and  Wisdom  Itself,  is  also 
Life  Itself;  which  life  is  communicated  by 
influx  to  all  in  the  spiritual  world,  whether 
belonging  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  and  to  all 
in  the  natural  world ;  but  is  received  dif- 
ferently by  every  one,  according  to  his 
quality  and  consequent  state  of  reception. 

6.  '  That  man,  during  his  abode  in  the 
world,  is,  as  to  his  spirit,  in  the  midst  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell,  acted  upon  by  in- 


fluences from  both,  and  thus  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  spiritual  equilibrium  between  good 
and  evil ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  en- 
joys free-will,  or  freedom  of  choice,  in 
spiritual  things  as  well  as  in  natural,  and 
possesses  the  capacity  of  either  tumhig 
himself  to  the  Lord  and  his  kingdom,  or 
turning  himself  away  from  the  Lord,  and 
connecting  himself  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness :  And  that,  unless  man  had  such 
freedom  of  choice,  the  Word  would  be  of 
no  use,  the  Church  would  be  a  mere  name, 
man  would  possess  nothing  by  virtue  of 
which  he  could  be  conjoined  to  the  Lord, 
and  the  cause  of  evil  would  be  chargeable 
on  God  himself. 

7.  ^  That  man  at  this  day  is  bom  into 
evil  of  all  kinds,  or  with  tendencies  to- 
wards it :  That,  therefore,  in  order  to  his 
entering  the  kmgdom  of  heaven,  he  must 
be  regenerated  or  created  anew;  which 
great  work  is  eflected  in  a  progressive 
manner,  by  the  Lord  alone,  by  charity 
and  faith  as  mediums,  during  man's  co- 
operation :  That  as  all  men  arc  redeemed, 
all  are  capable  of  being  regenerated  and 
consequently  saved,  every  one  according 
to  his  state :  And  that  the  regenerated  man 
is  in  communion  with  the  angels  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  unregenerate  wjth  the  spirits 
of  hell :  But  that  no  one  is  condemned  for 
hereditary  evil,  any  further  than  as  he 
makes  it  his  own  by  actual  life ;  whence 
all  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved,  special 
means  being  provided  by  the  Lord  in  the 
other  life  for  that  purpose. 

8.  *  That  Repentance  is  the  first  begin- 
ning of  the  Church  in  man ;  and  that  it 
consists  in  a  man's  examining  himself, 
both  in  regard  to  his  deeds  and  his  inten- 
tions, in  knowing  and  acknowledging  his 
sins,  confessing  them  before  the  Lord, 
supplicating  him  for  aid,  and  beginning  a 
new  life:  That  to  this  end,  all  evils, 
whether  of  aflection,  of  thought,  or  of  life, 
are  to  be  abhorred  and  shunned  as  sins 
against  God,  and  because  they  prorrod 
from  infernal  spirits,  who  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  railed  the  Devil  and  Satan  ;  and 
that  good  aflections,  good  thoughts,  and 
good  actions,  are  to  be  cherished  and  per- 
formed, because  they  are  of  God  and  from 
God  :  That  these  things  are  to  be  done  by 
man  as  of  himself;  nevertheless,  under 
the  acknowledgment  and  belief,  that  it  is 
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from  the  Lord,  operating  Id  him  and  by  ' 
him :  That  so  fiur  as  roan  shuns  evib  as 
sins,  so  far  they  are  removed,  remitted,  or 
forgiven;  so  far  also  he  does  good,  not 
from  himself,  but  from  the  Lord ;  and  in 
the  same  degree  he  loves  truth,  has  faith, 
and  is  a  spiritual  roan :  And  that  the  De- 
calogue teaches  what  evils  are  sins. 

9.  'That  Charity,  Faith,  and  Good 
Works  are  unitedly  necessary  to  man's 
salvation ;  since  charity  without  &ith,  is 
not  spiritual  but  natural ;  and  faith  with* 
out  charity,  is  not  living  hut  dead ;  and 
both  charity  and  faith  without  good  works, 
are  merely  mental  and  perishable  things, 
because  without  use  or  fixedness:  And 
that  nothing  of  fiiith,  of  charity,  or  of 
good  works  is  of  man ;  but  that  all  is  of 
the  Lord,  and  all  the  merit  is  his  alone. 

,10.  <  That  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Sup- 
per are  sacraments  of  divine  institution, 
and  are  to  be  permanently  observed ;  Bap- 
tism being  an  external  medium  of  intro- 
duction into  the  Church,  and  a  sign  repre- 
sentative of  man*s  purification  and  regen- 
eration ;  and  the  Holy  Supper  being  an 
external  medium,  to  those  who  receive  it 
worthily,  of  introduction,  as  to  spirit  into 
heaven,  and  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord, 
of  which  also  it  is  a  sign  and  seal. 


11.  'That  immediately  afler  death, 
which  is  only  a  putting  ofiTof  the  material 
body,  never  to  be  resumed,  man  rises  again 
in  a  spiritual  or  substantial  body,  in  which 
he  continues  to  live  to  eternity ;  in  heaven, 
if  his  ruling  afiectioqsv  and  thence  his  life, 
have  been  good ;  and  in  hell,  if  his  ruling 
aflfections,  and  thence  his  life,  have  been  evil. 

12.  'That  now  is  the  time  of  the  Second 
Advent  of  the  Lord,  which  is  a  coming, 
not  in  Person,  but  in  the  power  and  gloiy 
of  his  Holy  Word :  That  it  is  attended, 
like  his  first  coming,  with  the  restoration 
to  order  of  all  things  in  the  spiritual  world, 
where  the  wonderful  divine  operation,  com- 
monly expected  under  the  name  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  has  in  consequence  been 
performed ;  and  with  the  preparing  of  the 
way  for  a  New  Church  on  the  earth,— khe 
first  Christian  Church  having  spiritually 
come  to  its  end  or  consummation,  through 
evils  of  life  and  errors  of  doctrine,  as  fore- 
told by  the  Lord  in^he  Groepels :  And  that 
this  New  or  Second  Christian  Church, 
which  will  be  the  Crown  of  all  Churches, 
and  will  stand  forever,  is  what  was  repre- 
sentatively seen  by  John,  when  he  beheld 
the  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem,  descending 
from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband.' 
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BY  8HEM  ZOOK,  MIFFLIN  COUNTY,  PA. 


Omish  or  Amish,  is  a  name  which  was, 
in  the  United  States,  given  to  a  society  of 
Mennonites,  but  who  are  not  known  by 
that  name  in  Europe,  the  place  from  which 
they  originally  came.     In  many  parts  of 


Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  they 
are  still  considerably  numerous,  they  are 
there  sometimes,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction, called  Hooker  Mennonites,  on  ac- 
count of  their  wearing  hooks   on  their 
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clothes;  another  party  of  Mennonites 
bcingy  for  similar  reasons,  termed  Button 
Mennonites.  The  principal  difference  be- 
tween these  societies  consists  in  the  former 
being  more  simple  in  their  dress,  and  more 
strict  in  their  discipline.  In  their  religious 
forms  of  worship,  the  dificrent  denomina- 
tions of  Mennonites  vary  but  little  from 
other  Protestants.  They  consider  the  scrip- 
tures as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  main- 
tain that  the  surest  mark  of  the  true  church 
\a  the  sanctity  of  its  members.  They 
have  regular  ministers  and  deacons,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  receive  fixed  salaries ; 
in  their  religious  assemblies,  however, 
every  one  has  the  privilege  to  exhort  and 
to  expound  the  scriptures.  Baptism  is  ad- 
ministered to  adults  only,  infants  not  being 
considered  proper  subjects,  and  is  admi- 
nistered by  pouring  water  upon  the  head 
of  the  subject.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  ad- 
ministerod  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  our  Saviour.  It  is  considered  unlawful 
to  take  an  oath  on  any  occasion,  as  well 
as  to  repel  force  by  force ;  and  they  con- 
sider war,  in  all  its  shapes,  as  unchristian 
and  unjust.  Charity  is  with  them  a  reli- 
gious duty,  and  none  of  their  members  are 
permitted  to  become  a  public  charge. 

Great  injustice  has  been  done  the  Men- 
nonites by  Protestant  as  well  as  by  Catholic 
writers,  by  imputing  to  them  doctrines 
which  they  never  held  with  regard  to  the 
incarnation  of  Christ  and  the  Millenium, 
or  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
That  Menno  Simon  was  charged  with  en- 
tertaining peculiar  and  unwarranted  opin- 
ions respecting  these  matters  is  true,  (doc- 
trines which  wc  deem  improper  to  mention, 
but  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  by 
rcfcning  to  article  Anabaptists,  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Americana;)  but  it  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
writings  or  works  of  Menno  Simon,  that 
if  his  written  declarations  are  to  be  re- 
ceived as  an  evidence  of  his  opinions,  then 
the  said  charges  are  entirely  gratuitous 
and  without  foundation  in  fact.  The  Men- 


nonites have  also  been  charged  with  having 
originated  with  the  Anabaptist  of  Munster; 
and  have  frequently  been  confounded  with 
the  followers  of  Bockhold,  John  of  Ley- 
den,  and  David  Joris.  This  charge  is 
equally  and  totally  incorrect.  It  is  not 
denied  that  many  of  those  who  have  been 
misled  by  these  fanatics,  oltimately  joined 
the  Mennonites;  but  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  their  society  until  they  had 
wholly  repudiated  the  wild  and  fanatical 
notions  of  the  Munsterites.  The  many, 
and  oflen  bitter,  controversies  which  took 
place  during  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
not  only  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
writers,  but  oflen  between  the  Protestants 
themselves,  added  to  the  fact  that  the 
history  of  the  Mennonites  has  hitherto 
been  written  by  writers  of  other  sects, 
readily  account  for  the  mis-statements  and 
incorrect  accounts  respecting  the  origin, 
history,  and  religious  opinions  of  the  Men- 
nonites. 

The  name  Amish  or  Ornish  was  derived 
from  Jacob  Amen,  a  native  of  Amenthal, 
in  Switzerland,  and  a  rigid  Mennonite 
preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
that  he  was  not  the  founder  of  a  sect  will 
be  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  society 
who  are  in  the  United  States  wrongfully 
called  Amish  or  Omish,  still  rigidly  adhere 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  was 
adopted  at  Dortrecht,  in  Holland,  A.  D. 
1632,  (before  the  time  of  Jacob  Amen,) 
by  a  ueneral  Assembly  of  ministers  of 
the  religious  denomination  who  were  at 
that  time  and  in  that  place  called  Mennon- 
ites, (afler  Menno  Simon,  an  eminent 
preacher  and  native  of  Friesland,  in  Hol- 
land,) but  who  were,  (as  has  been  well 
established  by  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,)  prior  to  that  time,  at  diflcrent 
periods,  known  by  the  names  of  Henri- 
clans,  Pctrobrusians,  and  Waldenses.  The 
number  of  the  milder  Mennonites  in  the 
United  States  is  computed  at  120,000, 
while  that  of  the  rigid  Mennonites  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  5000. 
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ij  I.  DOCTRINE,  WORSHIP,  AND  GOVERN. 


MENT. 

The  piihlished  "Constitution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,"  sets  forth  at  large  the  system 
of  doctrine,  mode  of  worship,  and  form 
of  government,  adopted  by  this  church. 

The  Doctrines  are  contained  in  the 
"  Confession  of  Faith,"  and  in  the  "  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,"  and  are  those 
which  are  popularly  denominated  "  Cal- 
vinistic."  This  distinctive  title  is  appro- 
priated to  this  system,  not  because  CkUvin 
invented  it,  but  because,  among  all  the 
modern  advocates  of  it,  he  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  profound  and  able,  and  be- 
cause it  has  suited  tho  policy  of  some  to 
endeavor  to^cimvey  tho  idea  that  this 
system  was  unknown  until  Calvin  began 
to  propagate  and  defend  it. 

In  the  Confession  of  Faith  there  are 
many  doctrines  in  which  the  Presbyterians 
a«»rce  with  their  brethren  of  other  denomi- 
nations. In  regard  to  all  that  is  embraced 
in  that  formula  concerning  the  being  and 
[lerfections  of  God,  the  Trinity  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  the  divinity,  incarnation 
and  atoning  sacrifice  o(  the  Son  of  God, 
dtc,  they  may  be  said  to  hold  substan- 
tially in  common  with  all  sects  who  de- 
serve tho  Christian  name.  But  with  re- 
spect  to  the  true  state  of  human  nature 
before  God,  tho  doctrine  of  sovereign,  un- 
conditional election  to  eternal   life,  the 


doctrine  that  Christ  died  in  a  special  sense 
for  his  elect  people,  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ  alone,  of  sanctification  by  tbq  spe- 
cial and  invincible  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints  in  holiness,  they  differ  very  mate* 
rially  from  many  ^ho  bear  the  Christian 
name.  In  short,  with  regard  to  what  are 
commonly  called  the  "five  poinfi^'  dis- 
cussed and  decided  in  the  Synod  orDort, 
the  Confession  is  opposed  to  Arminj^nismy 
and  coincides  with  the  Calvinistip.  system 
maintained  by  that  body. 

These  evangelical  doctrines,  as  they  are 
taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  were  revived 
and  held  with  singular  unanimity  by  all 
the  churches  which  arose  out  of  the  Re- 
formation, as  appears  very  evidently  from 
a  comparison  of  the  various  creeds  and 
confessions  which  were  framed  and  pub- 
lished by  them.  Those  who  on  the  Con- 
tinent adhered  to  Martin  Luther  in  his 
ritual  views  and  observances,  and  the  An- 
glican prclatists  as  well  as  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France,  Grermany,  Switzer- 
land, Holland  and  Scotland,  equally, 
adopted  the  tenets  since  denominated  CaU 
vinistic,  their  differences  having  relation 
mainly  to  the  administration  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  the  \mn\y  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  their  subordinate  topics. 
And  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  the 
world,  (as  a  constant  development  of  this 
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great  principle,  that  truth  is  in  order  to 
goodness,  its  great  touchstone,  in  its  tenden- 
cy to  produce  holiness,  and  that  there  is  an 
inseparable  connexion  between  faith  and 
practice,  truth  and  duty,)  together  with 
the  admission  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  and  divines,  and  eloquent  writers 
of  later  days,  even  of  those  who  by  no 
means  favored  Calvinism,  are  an  irrefra- 
gable testimony  to  the  benign  influence  ex- 
erted by  this  much-abused  system,  on  the 
illumination  and  salvation  of  those  who 
cordially  embrace  it,  and  on  the  moral 
character  and  deportnnent,  the  knowledge 
and  freedom,  and  the  general  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  every  community  where 
it  has  prevailed.* 


*  •<  By  many  ignorant  and  prejadiced  per- 
Bcms  a  very  foul,  but  a  very  fidse,  allegation, 
both  before  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and 
also  down  to  the  present  day,  has  occasion- 
ally been  advanced  against  the  Calvinistic 
system.  That  S3rstem  has  been  set  forth  as 
offering  a  premium  for  gross  immorality,  as 
inculcating  in  the  case  of  the  vainly  pre- 
sumptuous, an  unhallowed  security,  and  as 
adTOcating,  to  the  certain  ruin  of  the  constitu- 
tionally despondent,  all  the  wild  recklessness 
of  utter  and  uncontrolled  desperation.  Hence, 
in  the  way  of  summary,  we  have  been  gravely 
assured  that,  according  to  the  Calvinistic 
schema  of  interpretation,  the  elect,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  obstinate  ungodliness  of 
their  lives,  must  be  finally  saved  even  in 
their  impenitence,  while  the  reprobate,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  devoted  holiness 
of  their  conversation,  even  in  their  godly  pen- 
itence must  be  finally  damned.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unfounded  than  this  vulgar  allega- 
tion. 

*<  Calvinism  really  teaches,  that  the  elect, 
even  though  they  may  be  humbly  doubtful  of 
their  own  individual  etectiou,  aAer  their 
effectual  calling,  however  speckled  with  the 
remains  of  human  corruption,  will  always 
lead  holy  and  devoted  and  godly  lives ;  while 
the  reprobate,  even  though  they  may  madly 
and  contemptuously  presume  upon  their  own 
imagined  security,  will  always  show  their 
true  character,  either  by  an  indulgence  in 
habitually  unhallowed  practice,  or  by  an  utter 
deadness  to  every  sentiment  of  vitally  influen- 
tial religion.**— Jiuiie.  Synod.  Dordrteh,  Con- 
dus.  Cap.  V. 

*«Thi8  invariable  association  of  holiness 
with  election,  and  of  unholiness  with  reproba- 
tion,  is  assuredly  the  special  badge  of  Calvin- 
ism ;  and  for  the  abuse  of  the  system  by  the 
profanely  licentious,  that  scheme  is  no  more 
responsible,  than  any  other  scheme  can  justly 


The  forms  of  worship  are  simpfe  and 
scriptural,  consisting  in  praise,  prayer, 
and   the   reading  and   preaching  of  the 


be  made  responsible  for  its  own  particular 
and  disallowed  perversion. 

<*  The  dogma,  if  such  a  dogma  be  held  even 
by  the  wildest  Antinomian,  that  an  individual 
fearlessly  and  securely  may  sin,  because  with* 
out  evidence,  or  rather  against  evidence,  he 
has  fondly  persuaded  himself  that  he  is  one  of 
the  elect— tnat  dogma  is  a  mere  perversion  of 
the  Genevan  sjrstem.  A  pious  Calvinist— and 
among  doctrinal  Calvinists  have  been  nunu 
bered  some  of  the  best  and  the  wisest  and  the 
most  holy  men  who  have  ever  adorned  the 
Catholic  Church — a  pious  Calvinist  would 
shrink  from  it  with  horror  and  disgust  So  far 
from  sanctioning  the  blasphemous  absnidity, 
on  the  real  principles  of  his  own  scheme,  he 
would  be  the  first  and  the  foremost  to  consider 
its  maintainance,  by  any  pretended  Calvinist, 
as  a  black  mark  indicative  of  the  wretched 
pervertpr's  own  reprobation.  He  would  say- 
Whatever  may  be  the  secret  purpose  of  Ood  ia 
regard  to  effectual  calling,  no  man  can  claim 
to  be  of  the  number  of  the  elect  to  glory, 
unless  as  a  clear  evidence  of  his  election*  he 
can  show  a  life  devoted  to  his  Saviour  and  in- 
stinct with  fruitpproducing  holiness.  As  hon- 
est men,  we  are  bound,  in  the  measure  of  our 
opportunity,  faithfully  to  investigate  doctrinal 
truth ;  but  then,  we  are  equally  boimd  to  ab- 
stain from  the  offensive  shamelessness  of  on- 
merited  calumny.**— FoAer**  PrimiHm  Dottrme 
of  Eketion,  B.  I.,  chap.  vi.  sec.  3. 

As  the  most  powerful  body  of  European 
refugees  from  prelatical  cruelty,  who  originally 
settled  in  the  United  States,  were  inflexible 
Calvinists ;  and  as  they  have  impressed  their 
character  upon  all  the  national  attributes  of 
our  republic :  it  is  indispensable  accurately  to 
comprehend  the  cardinal  principles  of  Calvin- 
ism in  its  operation  and  results,  among  the  en- 
tire body  of  its  genuine  disciples  in  this  coun- 
try—the originiU  Anglican  IHiriUns,  the  Scot- 
tish and  Irish  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists,  and 
the  Reformed  Dutch  and  Germans.  In  addition, 
therefore,  to  the  previous  testimony  of  Mr. 
Faber,  three  separate  witnesses  are  adduced ; 
and  as  neither  of  them  are  Calvinists,  the  four 
combined  historiographers  must  be  admitted 
as  proof  equivalent  to  moral  demonstration. 

Cahnn, — ^The  author  of  the  biographical  no- 
tice of  **  Calvin,*'  in  the  Encydo^ia  3rittan. 
niba,  among  other  expressions  laudatory  of 
the  exalted  virtues,  noble  talents,  and  trans- 
cendant  erudition  of  the  French  Reformer, 
thus  characterizes  him  and  his  most  illustrious 
compeer.  Luther  and  C^alvin  are  **  twin  stars, 
the  brightest  of  that  constellation  of  lights  by 
whose  effulgence  were  dispelled  the  long  night 
of  darkness,  under  the  cloud  of  which  the  en- 
ergies of  mankind  suffered  eclipse ;  and  having 
emerged,  they  shone  forth  with  a  brilliance 
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word  of  God.  They  are  regulated  ao 
cording  to  a  prescribed  ^  Directory,"  bat 
are  not  minutely  controlled  by  the  stereo- 


L 


and  glory  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
woridL" 

The  same  writer  also  mentions,  among  the 
chief  points  which  distinguish  the  system  of 
Calvin  firom  that  of  the  other  Reformed 
Churches^— the  independence  of  the  church 
of  the  civil  power,  and  the  spiritual  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  <*of  the  Lord's 
8npper.''----£iteyefofMB(iie  Britanniea,  article 
Caltiv. 

J%e  Puriiam^-^Mr,  Bancroft,  in  his  Histonr 
of  die  United  States,  exactly  coincides  with 
Mr.  Macanlay  and  other  critics,  who  have  illu- 
mined the  world  by  their  splencUd  lucubrations 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  American 
narrator's  evidence  being  so  unexceptionable, 
a  few  sentences  are  extracted.  It  must  be 
premised,  however,  that  he  uses  the  terms 
Calvinism  and  Puritanism,  in  the  doctrinal 
view,  as  identical. 

*•  Puritanism  was  religion  struggling  for  the 
people;  the  shelter,  said  its  enemy,  for  the 
noble  Drineiple  of  liberty.  It  was  its  office  to 
engraft  the  new  institutions  of  popular  energy 
upon  the  old  European  system  or  feudal  aris- 
tocracy and  popular  servitude.  The  good  was 
permanent  The  outward  emblems  were  of 
transient  duration.  The  effects  of  Puritanism 
display  its  true  character.  Ecclesiastical 
tyranny  is  of  all  kinds  the  worst  Its  fruits 
are  cowardice,  idleness,  and  pover^.  Puritan- 
ism was  a  life-giving  spirit  Activity,  thrift, 
and  intelligence  followed  in  its  train." 

•*The  wdiiieal  character  of  Calvinism, 
which  witn  one  consent,  and  with  instinctive 
judgment,  the  monarcbs  of  that  day  feared  as 
republicanism,  and  which  Charles  IL  declared 
a  *  religion  unfit  for  a  gentleman,*  is  expressed 
in  a  single  word — Predestination.  Did  a  proud 
aristocracy  trace  its  lineage  through  genera- 
tions of  a  high-born  ancestry,  the  republican 
Reformer  brought  down  the  record  of  the  no- 
blest enfranchisement  from  *  the  book  of  life.' 
His  converts  defied  the  opposing  world ;  and 
standing  serenely  amid  the  crumbling  fabrics 
of  centuries  of  superstition,  they  had  faith  in 
one  another ;  and  the  martyrdoms  of  Cambray, 
the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  the  surrender  of 
benefices  by  two  thousand  nonconformist 
Presbyterians,  attest  their  perseverance.  Such 
was  the  system  which  for  a  centary  and  a  half 
assumed  the  guardianship  and  liberty  for  the 
En}?Ush  world. 

<*  To  advance  intellectual  freedom,  Calvin- 
ism absolutely  denied  the  <  sacrament  *  of  or- 
dination: thus  breaking  up  the  great  monopoly 
of  priestcraft,  and  scattering  the  ranks  of  su- 
perstition. To  restrain  absolute  monarchy  in 
Frnnce.  in  Scotland,  and  in  England,  it  allied 
itself  with  the  decaying  feudal  aristocracy 
which  it  was  sure  to  outlive ;  to  protect  itself 


typed  forms  of  any  authorized  or  com- 
manded litu]^.  Not  condemning  either 
the  principle  or  the  use  of  a  liturgy,  the 
Pre8b3rte,rien  Church,  nevertheleee,  from  a 
conviction  that  the  practice  of  confining 
ministers  to  set  or  fixed  forms  of  prayer 
for  public  worship,  derives  no  warrant 
from  the  spirit  and  examples  of  the  word 
of  Grod,  nor  from  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  that  it  is,  moreover, 
unprofitable,  burdensome  to  Christian 
liberty,  and  otherwise  inexpedient,  disap- 
proves of  such  restriction ;  but  she  has. 


against  the  feudal  aristocracy  it  infused  itself 
into  the  mercantile  class  and  the  inferior  gen* 
try;  and  to  secure  a  life  in  the  public  mind,  in 
Geneva,  and  in  Scotland,  wherever  it  gained 
dominion,  it  invoked  intelligence  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  every  parish  planted  the  coomion 
school. 

"Calvinism  overthrew  priestcraft;  Calvin^ 
ism  saw  in  goodness  infinite  joy,  in  evil  infi- 
nite wo;  and  recognizing  no  other  abiding 
distinctions,  opposed  secretly,  but  surely, 
hereditary  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  bond- 
age. Massachusetts  owned  no  king  but  the 
King  of  heaven ;  no  aristocracy  but  of  the  re- 
deemed ;  and  no  bondage  but  the  hopeless,  in- 
finite, and  eternal  bondage  of  sin.  Ualvinism 
invoked  intelligence  against  Satan,  the  great 
enemy  of  the  human  race;  and  the  farmers 
and  seamen  of  Massachusetts  nourished  its 
college  with  com  and  strings  of  wampum,  and 
in  every  village  built  the  free  school.  Thus 
had  the  principle  of  freedom  of  mind  first  as- 
serted for  the  common  people,  under  a  reli- 
gious form,  by  Wiclif,  been  pursued ;  until  at 
last  it  reached  a  perfect  development,  coin- 
ciding with  the  highest  attainment  of  European 
philosophy.**-»Ainm>/r«  HuOory  of  the  United 
Statea,  vol.  i  pp.  879,  S89,  S90,  460,  469 ;  vcA. 
ii.  pp.  469—463. 

One  more  testimony  is  appended.  It  is  of 
the  highest  value ;  because  it  is  the  conclusion 
of  an  essay,  the  design  of  which  is  this  :  ex- 
pressly to  invalidate  and  disprove  the  Calvin- 
istic  theory  of  the  divine  government  both  in 
providence  and  grace. 

Praeticai  Terufemy  of  Cahinitm, — »«From 
the  earliest  ages  down  to  our  own  days,  if  we 
consider  the  character  of  the  'ancient  Stoics, 
the  Jewish  Essenes,  the  modem  Calvinists, 
and  Jansenists ;  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  Epicureans,  the  Sadducees,  Arminians, 
and  the  Jesuits ;  we  shall  find  'that  they  have 
ever  excelled  in  no  small  degree  in  the  practice 
of  the  most  rigid  and  respectable  virtues ;  and 
ha\'e  been  the  highest  honor  of  their  own  ages, 
and  the  best  models  for  imitation  to  every  age 
.  succeeding.*' — Encyehyctdia  Britanniea,  arti^ 
cle  PaiDisTiirATioir. 
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at  the  same  time,  made  such  provision  in 
her  **  Directory"  for  the  service,  that  it 
may  be  performed  with  dignity  and  pro- 
priety,  as  well  as  profit,  to  those  who  join 
in  it,  and  that  it  may  not  bo  disgraced  by 
mean,  irregular,  or  extravagant  effusions. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  moreover, 
prescribes  no  canonical  vestments  for  her 
ministers ;  possesses  no  altar,  but  only  a 
communion  table ;  and  instead  of  kneel- 
ing at  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  communi- 
cants sit ;  she  rejects  lay-baptism,  and 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  and  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism  ;  and  she  repudi- 
ates all  saints'  days,  and  observes  the 
Lord's  day  as  the  sabbath  and  as  the  only 
season  of  holy  time  commanded  to  Chris- 
tians. 

In  all  these  matters,  it  is  believed  that 
she  is  sanctioned  by  the  scriptures,  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the 
principles  of  the  purest  churches  of  the 
Reformation  ;  while  her  own  history  and 
experience  Turnish  a  confirmation  of  the 
value  of  her  practice,  which  she  fears  not 
to  compare  with  that  of  any  other  religious 
community,  in  its  influence,  (as  well  as  the 
influence  of  her  doctrines  and  discipline,) 
on  the  order  and  decorum  of  public  wor- 
ship, on  the  purity  in  the  faith  of  her 
ministers,  on  the  edification  of  the  wor- 
shippers, and  on  the  sanctification  of  their 
hearts  and  lives. 

The  plan  of  government  rests  on  these 
avowed  and  cardinal  principles  : — That 
God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and 
hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrine  and 
commandments  of  men,  which  are  in  any 
thing  contrary  to  his  word,  or  beside  it  in 
matters  of  faith  or  worship.  That  the 
rights  of  private  judgment,  in  all  matters 
that  respect  religion,  are  universal  and 
unalienable.  That  it  is  not  even  desirable 
to  see  any  religious  constitution  aided  by 
the  civil  power,  farther  than  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  protection  and  security,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  equal  and  common  to 
all  others.  That,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  the  above  principle  of  common  right, 
every  Christian  church  or  union  or  asso- 
ciation of  particular  churches,  is  entitled 
to  declare  the  terms  of  admission  into  its 
communion,  nnd  the  qualifications  of  its 
ministers  and  members,  as  well  as  the 
wliole  system  of  its  internal  government 


which' Christ  hath  appointed.  That  our 
blessed  Saviour,  for  the  edification  of  the 
visible  church,  hath  appointed  officers, 
not  only  to  preach  the  gospel  and  admin- 
ister the  sacraments,  but  also  to  exercise 
discipline,  for  the  preservation  both  of 
truth  and  duty,  by  censuring  or  casting 
out  the  erroneous  or  scandalous,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  contained  in  the  word  of 
God  ;  that,  nevertheless,  there  are  truths 
and  fbrms  with  respect  to  which  men  of 
good  characters  may  differ,  and  in  all 
these  it  is  the  duty  both  of  private  Chris- 
tians and  societies,  to  exercise  mutual  ibr- 
Searance  towards  each  other.  That  the 
character,  qualifications,  and  authority  of 
church  officers  are  laid  down  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  as  well  as  the  proper  method 
of  their  investiture  and  institution ;  yet 
the  election  of  the  persons  to  the  exercise 
of  this  authority  in  any  particular  society 
is  in  that  society.  That  all  church  pow- 
er, whether  exercised  by  the  body  in  gen- 
eral, or  in  the  way  of  representation  by 
delegated  authority,  is  only  ministerial 
and  declarative;  that  is,  the  holy  scrip- 
tures are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  man- 
ners,— no  church  judicatory  having  the 
right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  conscience, 
by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  but  only 
to  judge  upon  laws  already  made,  and 
common  to  all  who  profess  the  gospel ; 
and  all  their  decisions  should  be  founded 
on  the  revealed  will  of  God  ;  and  that 
ecclesiastical  discipline  must  be  purely 
moral,  or  spiritual  in  its  object,  and  not 
attended  with  any  civil  effects ;  and  it  can 
derive  no  force  whatever,  but  from  its 
own  justice,  the  approbation  of  an  impar- 
tial public,  and  the  countenance  and  bless- 
ing of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  uni- 
versal. 

It  is  farther  held  by  Presbyterians,  that 
Christ  has  appointed  and  established  in 
the  holy  scriptures  a  certain  definite  form 
of  government  for  his  Church  ;  that,  how- 
ever many  particular  churches  may  be 
constituted,  they  are  not  independent  so- 
cieties, but  are  connected  parts  of  mie 
body  ;  that  the  actions  and  operations  of 
the  several  parts  should  be  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  whole ;  that  this  being  an  or- 
ganized body,  it  is  furnished  with  officers 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  instruc- 
tion, and  for  the  orderly  government  of 
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the  society ;  that  these  officers  were  ex- 
pressly instituted  by  Christ,  the  only  Head 
of  the  Church,  before  he  led  the  world ; 
that  some  of  them  were,  at  first,  endowed 
with  extraorc^nary  powers ;  but  the  ordi- 
nary and  permanent  officers  of  the  Church 
— as  organiated  by  the  apostles,  afler  the 
model  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  which 
was  undoubtedly  Presbyterian, — rfre  pas- 
tors or  teachers,  elders  who  rule,  and  dea- 
cons who  have  charge  of  the  alms  for  the 
poor ;  that  as  to  bishops  and  presbyters, 
the  holy  scriptures  make  no  diffisrence  be- 
tween them ;  these,  Jike  other  names  there- 
in applied  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
being  applied' promiscuously  and  indiffer- 
ently to  the  same  officers  ;  that  the  same 
character  and  powers  being  also,  in  the 
scriptures,  ascribed  interchangeably  to 
bishops  and  presbyters,  it  is  plain  that 
they  are  identical  both  as  to  their  order 
and  their  name;  and  therefore  all  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  although  described 
by  different  names  and  titles  which  desig- 
nate their  various  functions,  are  of  equal 
official  rank.  That  the  apostles  indeed 
were  invested  with  authority  over  all  the 
churches  and  all  the  other  ministers ;  but 
as  they  have  no  successors  in  their  inspi- 
ration and  miraculous  gifls,  by  which 
they  were  qualified  to  exercise  such  a 
power  over  their  brethren,  so  they  have 
no  successors  in  that  plenary  authority, 
which  Christ  committed  to  them;  but, 
since  their  departure  out  of  the  world,  all 
regular  pastors  and  teachers  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  are  equal  in  authority,  no  one 
being  invested  with  power  to  rule  over  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  although  each  is 
appointed  a  ruler  as  well  as  an  instructor 
over  the  flock  of  which  he  has  been  regu- 
larly constituted  a  bishop ;  and  the  pres- 
byterate  being  the  highest  permanent 
office  in  the  Church,  every  faithful  pastor 
of  a  flock  is  successor  to  the  apostles  in 
every  thing  in  which  they  were  to  have 
any  successors,  and  is  scripturally  or- 
dained with  the  "  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery ;"  that  the  difference 
which,  in  af\er  ages,  sprung  up,  has  no 
foundation  or  vestige  in  the  sacred  record  ; 
that  the  gradual  introduction  of  prelacy 
within  the  first  four  centuriesr,  was  not 
only  practicable,  but  one  of  the  most  na- 
tural and  probable  of  all  events ;  how  it 


came  to  pass,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  > 
and  the  most  competent  judges  and  pro- 
found inquirers  into  early  history,  have 
pronounced  that  it  actually  took  place; 
that  all  arguments  which  our  £piscop.'il 
brethren  profess  to  derive  from  scripture 
in  favor  of  their  system,  are  perfectly  nu- 
gatory, and  do  not  yield  it  the  least  solid 
support ;  that  while  the  advocates  for  pre- 
lacy, or  diocesan  episcopacy,  have  mainly 
relied  on  the  fathers,  the  fathers  of  tlie 
first  two  centuries  are  so  far  from  furnish- 
ing a  single  •  passage  which  gives  even  a 
semblance  of  aid  to  the  episcopal  cause, 
that,  like  the  scriptures,  they  every  wliere 
speak  a  language  wholly  inconsistent  with 
it,  and  favorable  only  to  the  doctrine  of 
ministerial  parity  ;  that  the  great  body  of 
the  reformers  and  other  witnesses  for  the 
truth,  of  different  ages  and  nations,  with 
one  voice,  maintained  the  same  doctrine, 
as  taught  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  primi- 
tive church ;  and  that  even  the  most  con- 
spicuous Englbh  Reformers,  while  they 
assisted  in  organizing  an  episcopal  estab* 
lishment  In  their  own  country,  defended  it 
on  the  ground  of  human  expediency  and 
the  will  of  the  magistrate,  rather  than  that 
of  divine  right ;  and  they  acknowledged 
the  foreign  churches,  which  were  organ- 
ized presbyterially,  to  be  true  churclKis  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  Church  of  Englond, 
and  those  churches  which  have  imme- 
diately descended  from  her,  stand  abso- 
lutely alone  in  the  whole  Protestant  world, 
in  representing  bishops  as  an  order  of 
clergy  superior  to  presbyters ;  all  other 
Protestants,  even  those  who  adopt  a  sort 
of  prelacy,  having  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
mere  human  invention ;  that  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  pious  bishops  and  other 
divines  of  the  Church  of  Entrlnnd,  have 
utterly  disclaimed  the  divine  right  of  dio- 
cesan episcopacy  ;  and  have  declared  that 
they  considered  a  great  majority  of  the 
clergy  of  that  church,  in  later  as  well  as 
earlier  times,  as  of  the  same  opinion  with 
themselves ;  and,  that  such  like  various, 
abundant,  and  explicit  testimony,  not  only 
establishes  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the 
validity  of  the  Presbyterian  ordinations 
and  ministry,  but  it  goes  farthor,  and 
proves  that  they  are  superior  to  the  Epis- 
copal, as  being  more  scriptural,  more  con- 
formable to  primitive  usage,  and  possess- 
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ing  more  of  that  whole  character  which  is 
fitted  to  satisfy  an  humble,  simple-heartedy 
Bible  Christian.  Therefore,  although  some 
zealous  advocates  for  the  divine  right  of 
diocesan  episcopacy  charge  them  with 
schism,  for  being  out  of  the  communion 
of  their  church,  and  denounce  our  minis- 
try and  ordinances  as  invalid:  Presby- 
terians may  well  receive  such  charges  and 
denunciations  with  the  same  calm,  un- 
moved, dispassionate,  and  conscious  supe- 
riority, that  they  feel  when  a  partisan  of 
the  Papacy  denounces  them  for  rejecting 
the -supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  questions 
the  possibility  of  their  salvation  out  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

And  as  the  church  is  one  body :  so,  for 
the  wise  and  orderly  government  of  the 
whole,  it  is  expedient  to  have  a  gradation 
of  courts  or  judicatories,  from  the  author 
rities  which  pertain  to  a  particular  church, 
through  as  many  gradations  as  may  have 
been  established,  up  to  the  highest  judica- 
tory which  can  be  assembled,  with  con- 
venience, for  the  decision  of  all  matters, 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  which  may 
relate  to  the  welfare  and  increase  of  the 
church.  And  it  is  accordingly  held  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  scriptures  that  the  church 
be  governed  by  congregational,  presbyte- 
rial,  and  sy nodical  assemblies. 

These  are  severally  composed,  both  of 
ministers,  or  those  elders  whose  office  it 
is  to  preach  the  gospel  and  administer  the 
sacraments,  as  well  as  to  bear  rule ;  and 
ruling  elders,  whose  office  has  been  un- 
derstood by  a  great  part  of  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Churches,  to  be  designated  in 
the  holy  scriptures  by  the  title  of  "  go- 
vernments," and  of  those  "elders  who 
rule  well,"  but  do  not  labor  in  the  word 
and  doctrine.  Hence  is  derived  the  name 
"  Prosbyterian,"  from  the  Greek  words 
irpcff/9vrep*f  and  trpupnrtpiWf  which,  as  they 
occur  in  the  New  Testament,  respectively 
signify  an  eUler  and  a  body  cf  elders,  or  a 
prrshijtery. 

The  offices  of  a  particular  church,  when 
it  is  fully  organized,  are  a  bishop,  or  pas- 
tor,—or  more  as  the  case  may  be^ — a 
bench  of  ruling  ciders,  and  a  bench  of 
dcncons.  The  pastor,  or  pastors,  and  the 
ruling  rlHors,  compose  the  church  session. 
To  this  body  is  confided  the  spiritual  go- 
vernment of  the  congregation  ;  for  which 


purpose,  they  have  power  to  inquire  into 
the  knowledge  and  Chrtstian  conduct  of 
the  members  of  the  church ;  to  call  be- 
fore them  offenders  and  witnesses ;  to  re- 
ceive members  into  the  c^uidi;  to  ad- 
monish, to  rebuke,  to  suspend,  or  exclude 
from  the  sacraments  those  wbo  are  found 
to  deserve  censure;  to  concert  the  best 
measures  for  promoting  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  congregation ;  and  to  appoint 
delegates  to  the  presbytery  and  the  synod. 
Appeals  may  be  made  from  their  decisions, 
to  the  presbytery,  and  carried  up  to  the 
higher  judicatories.  The  business  of  the 
desicons  is  to  take  care  of  the  poor ;  and 
to  them  may  be  properiy  committed  the 
management  of  the  temporal  affiurs  of  the 
church.  The  ruling  elders  and  the  dea^ 
cons  are  ordained,  or  solemnly  set  apart, 
to  their  respective  offices,  by  a  bishop. 

All  the  ministers,  (b^ig  not  less  than 
three  in  number,)  and  one  ruling  elder 
from  each  congregation,  within  a  certain 
district,  are  formed  into  a  presbytery. 
This  body  has  power  to  receive  and  issue 
appeals  from  church  sessions,  and  refer- 
ences brought  before  them  in  an  orderly 
manner ;  to  examine  and  license  candi- 
dates for  the  holy  ministry;  to  ordain, 
instal,  remove  and  judge  ministers  ;  to  ex- 
amine and  approve  or  censure  the  records 
of  church  sessions ;  to  resolve  questions 
of  doctrine  or  discipline  seriously  and  rea- 
sonably proposed  ;  to  condemn  erroneous 
opinions  which  injure  the  purity  or  peace 
of  the  church ;  to  visit  particular  churches, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  their  state, 
and  redressing  the  evils  that  may  have 
arisen  in  them ;  to  unite  or  divide  con- 
gregations at  the  request  of  the  people,  or 
to  form  or  receive  new  congregations ;  in 
general  to  order  whatever  pertains  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  churches  under 
their  care;  and  to  appoint  delegates  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

A  synod  is  a  convention  of  all  the  bish- 
ops, and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  con- 
gregation within  a  larger  district  than  a 
presbytery ;  and  must  include  at  least 
three  presbyteries.  The  synod  has  power 
to  receive  and  issue  all  appeals  regularly 
brought  up  from  the  presbyteries ;  to  de- 
cide on  all  references  made  to  them ;  to 
review  the  records  of  presbyteries,  and 
approve  or  censure    them;    to    redress 
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whateyer  hfts  been  done  by  presbyteries 
contrary  to  order ;  to  take  efiectual  care 
that  presbyteries  observe  the  constitution 
of  tlv9  church ;  to  erect  new  presbyteries, 
and  unite  or  divide  those  which  were  be- 
fore erected ;  and  generally  to  take  such 
order  with  respect  to  the  presbyteries, 
sessions,  and  people  under  their  care,  as 
may  bo  in  conformity  with  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  established  rules,  and  which 
tend  to  promote  the  edification  of  the 
church. 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  highest 
judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureh. 
It  represents  in  one  body  all  the  particular 
churches  of  this  denomination,  and  consti- 
tutes the  bond  of  union,  peace,  correspond- 
ence, and  mutual  confidence,  among  all 
our  churches.  It  consists  of  an  equal  de- 
l^;ation  of  bishops  and  elders  from  each 
presbytery  in  the  following  proportion, 
viz.:  each  presbytery  consisting  of  not 
more  than  twenty-four  ministers,  is  en- 
titled to  be  represented  by  one  minister 
and  one  ruling  elder ;  and  each  presbytery 
consisting  of  more  than  twenty-four  min- 
isters, is  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
two  ministers  and  two  elders ;  and  in  the 
like  proportion  for  every  twenty-four 
ministers  in  any  presbytery.  These  de- 
legates are  styled  commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

This  body  is  empowered  to  receive  and 
issue  all  appeals  and  references  which  may 
be  regularly  brought  before  it  from  the 
inferior  judicatories ;  to  review  the  records 
of  every  synod,  and  approve  or  censure 
them;  and  to  give  their  advice  and  in- 
struction in  all  cases  submitted  to  them  in 
conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the 
church.  To  it  also  belongs  the  power  of 
deciding  in  all  controversies  respecting 
doctrine  and  discipline;  of  reproving, 
warning,  or  bearing  testimony  against 
error  in  doctrine,  or  immorality  in  prac- 
tice, in  any  church,  presbytery  or  synod ; 
of  erecting  new  synods  when  it  may  be 
judged  necessary ;  of  superintending  the 
concerns  of  the  whole  church  ;  of  corres- 
ponding with  foreign  churches,  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  as- 
sembly and  the  corresponding  body;  of 
suppressing  schismatical  contentions  and 
disputations ;  and,  in  general,  of  recom- 
mending and  attempting  reformation  of 


manners,  and  the  promotion  of  charity, 
truth,  and  holiness,  through  all  thechurches 
under  its  care. 

The  General  Assembly  is  required  to  | 
meet  at  least  once  in  every  year.  And 
when  the  whole  business  that  may  have 
come  before  it,  has  been  finished,  and  the 
time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting  ap- 
pointed, it  is  dissolved ;  and  another  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  chosen  in  like  manner,  is 
required  to  meet  as  its  successor. 

For  carrying  out  the  objects  of  organi- 
zing these  various  judicatories,  the  consti- 
tution has  prescribed  a  body  of  rules,  ad- 
justed with  great  care  to  the  various  emer- 
gencies to  which  they  are  to  be  specifically 
applied,  and  constituting  a  very  admirable 
code,  under  which  the  rights  and  fireedom 
of  every  minister  and  member  are  intended 
to  be  guarded  against  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, while  it  has  an  efficient  tendency  to 
require  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ, 
on  the  part  of  all  persons  in  our  commu- 
nion, and  of  restraining  the  disorderly, 
and  excluding  the  contumacious  and  the 
impenitent. 

Before  any  overtures  or  regulations, 
proposed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  be 
established  as  constitutional  rules,  can  be 
obligatory  on  the  churches,  the  assembly 
must  transmit  them  to  all  the  presbyte- 
ries, and  receive  the  returns  of  at  least  a 
majority  of  them,  in  writing,  approving 
thereof. 

n.  fflSTORY. 

For  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  the 
whole  territory  of  nominal  Christendom, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Alpine 
wilderness  between  Gaul  and  Germany 
and  Italy,  was  covered  with  gross  dark- 
ness and  superstition,  and  oppressed  by 
spiritual,  and  civil  and  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism. The  occurrence  of  that  splendid 
and  benign  event,  was  the  occasion  of  re- 
viving the  truths  and  institutions  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  and  thus,  of  restoring 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

It  is  remarkable  that  wherever  the  Re- 
formation pervaded,  and  in  whatever  de- 
gree it  made  progress,  both  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  in  the  British  Isles, 
there  was  an  entire  agreement  among  the 
Reformera,  with  respect  to  the  truths  of 
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the  evangelical  system.  The  great  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  together  with 
all  those  correlate  truths  which  make  up 
the  harmonious  system,,  subsequently 
known  by  the  name  of  Calvinism,  every 
where  prevailed;  and  however  different 
from  each  other  the^z-ww  under  which 
the  Reformed  Churches  were  organized, 
they  acknowledged  each  other  as  true 
churches  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  mutually 
cherished  a  beautiful  sympathy  and  fra- 
ternal intercourse. 

But  as  the  Reformation  was  commenced 
and  carried  on  under  difierent  auspices 
and  circumstances,  this  fact  gave  birth, 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  to  a  series  of 
events,  which  had  the  most  important  in- 
fluence on  the  organization  and  character 
of  the  churches,  both  of  England  and  of 
Scotland ;  on  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  both  kingdoms ;  and  ultimntely,  on  the 
settlement  of  this  country,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Church  of  God  on  these  shores. 

On  the  Continent,  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  Grermany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Holland,  were  organized  on  the  platform 
of  Presbyterianism  ;  that  is,  on  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  parity  of  the  ministry, 
the  association  with  them  of  ruling  elders 
for  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the 
gradation  of  consistorial,  classical  and 
sy nodical  assemblies. 

In  EnglQud,  the  Reformation  begun  in 
royal  caprice  or  passion.  The  sovereign 
sei:ird  upon  the  power  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Pope,  and  became  head  of  the 
church  as  well  as  of  the  state.  The  con- 
sequences were  soon  apparent.  The  Re- 
formation was  made  subservient  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  despotic  monarch, 
through  the  pernicious  element  of  his  ec- 
clesiastical supremacy.  Not  only  was 
episcopacy  thus  imposed  upon  the  church, 
but  the  progress  of  reformation  was  ren- 
dered unsteady  and  fluctuating  in  the  strug- 
gle which  soon  arose,  between  the  courtly 
and  prclatic  rulers  of  the  Church  and  the 
Puritans,  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
who  wished  to  effect  a  farther  advancement 
in  purity  and  in  truth,  and  bring  about  a 
complete  reform,  in  doctrine,  worship  and 
order.  The  disputes  commenced  ostensi- 
bly in  respect  to  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
but  included,  as  various  emergencies  pro- 
duced them,  controversies  between  all  the 


points  of  a  simple,  scriptural  worship,  and 
the  gorgeous  rituals  and  superstitioiis  ob- 
servances which  had  descended  from  Po- 
pery. Oppression  was  on  the  side  of 
power.  Persecution  arose ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  civil  and  religious  despotism  be- 
came rapid.  These  consequences  advanced 
steadily  through  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  becoming 
unendurable,  at  length  involved  the  nation 
in  civil  war ;  and  an  outraged  people,  rising 
in  their  might  against  tyranny,  overturned 
the  government  both  in  church  and  state. 
During  the  progress  of  these  events,  the 
principles  of  the  Puritans  were  widely 
diffused,  and  finally  prevailed  in  the  Par- 
liament and  in  the  nation ;  they  were  em* 
bodied  in  the  ecclesiastical  fomaulanes 
composed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
which  met  in  A.  D.  1648;  and  being 
adopted  by  the  Parliament,  A.  D.  1649, 
Presbyterianism  became  the  established 
religion.  Dissensions,  however,  arose  be- 
tween the  assembly  and  the  Parliament, 
which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  new 
establishment,  in  the  restoration  both  of 
monarchy  and  episcopacy,  under  Charles 
II.,  and  in  a  bitter  renewal  of  the  perse- 
cutions against  the  Purilans.  In  the  mean 
time  a  portion  of  the  Puritans,  (who  were 
of  that  party  which  preferred  Congrega- 
tionalism,) sought  a  refuge  in  the  wilds  of 
America ;  and  the  Pilgrims  of  the  May- 
flower laid  on  Plymouth  Rock,  the  founda- 
tions of  their  institutions  in  the  New 
World.* 


•  At  this  period  it  would  seem  that  Presby- 
terianism, both  as  to  government  and  doctrine, 
included  the  far  pnreater  number  of  the  Puri- 
tans of  Engrlaiid ;  and  the  form  of  govcniment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  early  churches  of 
New  Enjrland,  had  at  the  least  a  much  stronjrer 
resemblance  to  the  Presbylerian  polity  than 
that  which  now  exists  in  that  part  of  our 
country.  And  these  two  facts  may  account  for 
the  ease  with  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
Puritans  who  emigrated  to  America  south  of 
New  England,  and  of  those  who  emigrated 
from  New  England,  to  the  same  territory,  co- 
alesced  with  the  Presbyterians  in  the  earlier 
times  of  our  church,  and  became  thoroughly 
identified  with  it 

The  infusion  of  Congregationalists  emigrating 
from  New  England  was  comparatively  small 
as  to  numbers,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Wesby- 
terian  Church ;  and  not  only  did  those  elements 
readily  coalesce  with  Presbyterianism,  so  as 
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In  England  ahne^  of  ail  countries 
where  the  Reformation  gained  any  footing, 
was  the  Episcopal  form  of  government 
found  in  the  Reformed  Church. 

In  Scotland  the  Reformation  was,  from 
the  beginning,  a  purely  ecclesiastical  and 
popular  movement.  "  Patrick  Hamilton, 
the  noble  and  youthful  friend  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  learned  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  and  taught  them  to 
his  countrymen,  till  his  testimony  was 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  martyrdom,  A.  D., 
1528.  Wishart  gave  an  additional  im- 
pulse to  the  sacred  cause,  equally  by  his 
teaching  and  his  death.  Several  of  the 
Popish  priesthood  were  converted,  and 
aided  in  converting  others.  John  Knox 
caught  up  the  same  testimony ;  and  though, 
by  the  commanding  power  of  his  genius, 
and  the  unconquerable  energy  of  his  char- 
acter, he  caused  the  voice  of  religious 
reformation  to  be  heard  throughout  the 
kingdom,  equally  by  prince  and  peasant, 
in  the  palace  and  the  cottage :  still  it  was 
simply  and  essentially  a  religious  reforma- 
tion, taking  its  form  and  impress  directly 
from  the  word  of  God  alone,  encountering 
at  every  step  the  formidable  opposition  of 
civil  powers  and  political  intrigues,  instead 
of  receiving  from  them  its  bias  and  its  ex- 
ternal aspect.  Believing  that  God's  word 
contained  the  only  authoritative  direction 
for  doing  God's  work,  the  Scottish  re- 
formers made  their  sole  appeal,  *•  to  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony;'  and  though 
they  respected  the  great  continental  Re- 
formers, they  sought  the  principles  of  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  goviernment,  from  no 
foreign  model,  but  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tures alone.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  framed  its  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  its  First  Book  of  Discipline,  and  met, 
in  its  first  General  Assembly,  for  its  own 
government,  in  1560,  seven  years  before 
it  had  even  received  the  sanction  of  the 


to  lose  their  formal  distinctive  character  alto- 
gether, but  they  were  prepared  beforehand  to 
do  so,  from  the  fact  that,  at  that  early  period 
the  old  leaven  of  Presbyterianism,  which  the 
Puritans  of  England  so  generally  adopted,  had 
not  lost  its  vitality  under  those  influences  and 
circumstances  which  had  given  such  a  pre- 
ponderance to  Congregationali«?m  in  New  Eng- 
land, as  Presbyterianism  had  hid  over  it  in  Old 
England,  about  the  times  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly. 


legislature.  From  its  origin  it  had  to  en- 
counter the  world's  opposition ;  in  its 
growth  it  received  little  or  nothing  of  a 
worldly  admixture;  and  when  it  reached 
somewhat  of  a  matured  form,  it  still  stood 
opposed  to  the  world's  corrupting  influ- 
ence."— Jffetherington, 

James  VI.,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity 
in  religion  throughout  his  dominions,  and 
to  obtain  for  himself  that  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  which  he  foresaw  he 
could  never  obtain  over  a  free  Greneral 
Assembly,  bent  all  his  resources  of  craft, 
treachery,  and  force,  to  subvert  Presby- 
terianism and  substitute  Bpiscopa^.  Afler 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England, 
(as  James  I.,)  he  partially  succeeded,  in 
utter  disregand  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Scotch,  in  procuring 
the  appointment  of  bishops,  the  introduction 
of  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the 
partial  suppression  of  General  Assemblies. 
His  unhappy  son,  Charles  I.,  under  the 
counsels  of  Laud,  attempted  to  complete 
the  work  which  his  predecessor  had  be- 
gun. The  Scots  were  thoroughly  roused 
to  resistance.  The  Assembly  of  1638 
threw  off  the  modified  Episcopacy  which 
had  been  foisted  on  the  church ;  and  its 
act  was  confirmed  by  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment in  the  following  year.  A  successful 
stand  was  made  by  the  nation  against  the 
army  raised  by  Charles  to  coerce  them. 
The  Westminster  formularies  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly,  and  ratified 
by  Parliament.  And  Presbyterianism, 
which  was  indeed  the  religion  of  the  whole 
nation,  maintained  its  ground  until  1660. 
Then,  upon  the  accession  of  Charles  II., 
renewed  attempts  were  made  by  that  profli- 
gate monarch  and  by  the  minions  of  Pre- 
lacy, to  subvert  Presbytery.  These  at- 
tempts brought  on  a  violent  struggle,  which 
Instod  for  1  wont y-oii^ht  years, — the  blackest 
neri'Kl  of  Scottish  history, — when  the  ma- 
licious bigotry  that  sought  to  dragoon  the 
church  into  Episcopacy  was  checked.  The 
principles  which,  half  a  century  before, 
had  contributed  to  bring  on  that  "  Great  Re- 
b'j|  ion,"  as  courtly  and  prelatical  writers 
have  called  it,  and  which  was  crushed  for 
a  season,  by  the  accession  of  Charles  II., 
still  lived ;  and  being  farther  stimulated 
b/  the  vorv  |>*Tsf'f!irions  of  that  insolent 
tyranny  which  in  the  flush  of  success  be- 
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came  more  resolute  to  quell  them,  they 
spread  abroad  more  extensively  and  pow- 
erfully than  ever,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  Revolution  of  1688  was 
effected ;  James  II.  was  expelled  from  the 
throne,  and  William  and  Mary  established 
thereon,  by  the  almost  unanimous  suffrages 
of  the  British  people ;  and  thus  was  a  more 
secure  basis  laid  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Then,  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland  had  peace. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  was 
mainly  the  offspring  of  Presbyterian  emi- 
gration from  Scotland,  and,  as  in  the  sis- 
ter kingdom,  it  grew  up  under  severe  per- 
secutions and  sufferings. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  derives  its  lineage  from  the  Pres- 
byterians both  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
It  is  true,  as  has  been  before  stated,  that 
Presbyterianism  was  the  form,  not  only 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  also  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  indeed  of  the  Puritans  of 
England  about  the  time  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly;  and  contributions  from 
all  these  sources  have  been  made  at  va- 
rious times  to  the  elements  of  the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  Churches.  But  still,  it 
is  unquestionable,  that  the  early  founders 
of  this  church  were  principally  Scotch 
and  Irish  Presbyterians.  In  like  manner, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  more  than 
any  other  their  model,  in  the  whole  ar- 
rangement of  their  judicatories,  and  in 
their  whole  ecclesiastical  nomenclature, 
with  few  exceptions.  And  on  this  ac- 
count, the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
country  has  always  been  popularly  and 
appropriately  regarded  as  the  daughter 
more  especially  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  persecutions  which  drove  so  many 
of  the  early  settlers  to  this  country  fell,  in 
the  first  instance,  heaviest  on  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Quakers  ;  and  when  it  came 
upon  the  Presbyterians,  (at  least  those  of 
Scotland,)  it  did  not  drive  them  so  gene- 
rally from  their  own  country ;  but  led  to 
a  protracted  struggle  for  liberty  at  home 
— a  struggle  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
eventually  crowned  with  success.  The 
opportunities  at  that  time  to  migrate  were 
also  few  and  far  between,  and  a  very  small 
number  only  could  take  their  flight ;  and 


hence,  until  the  revolution  in  1688,  but 
few  Presbytenrians  had  become  residents 
of  the  then  British  provinces  in  America. 
And  as  they  did  not  at  first  emigrate  in 
large  bodies,  but  came,  as  a  general  rule, 
as  individuals,  or  in  small  companies,  they 
did  Qot  occupy  by  themselves,  extensive 
districts  of  country,  but  settled  in  the 
midst  of  other  denominations.  Thns, 
scattered  as  they  were,  it  was  only  gra- 
dually that  they  became  sufficiently  nu- 
merous in  any  one  place  to  form  congre- 
gations, or  to  associate  in  a  presbyterial 
capacity. 

From  the  period  of  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  to  the  British  throne, 
the  Presbyterians  began  to  remove  from 
Scotland  and  northern  Ireland,  to  Ame- 
rica. The  first  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  col6nies  which  now  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced,  was  organized  at  Philaidel- 
phia,  a  short  period  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  almost 
coeval  with  it  was  the  formation  of  four 
or  five  churches  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  primary  ecclesiastical  union  of  the 
American  Presbyterians  occurred  in  1706, 
when  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was 
formed.  It  consisted  of  seven  ministers — 
Samuel  Davis,  John  Hampton,  Francis 
McKemie,*  and  Gteorge  McNish.  all  from 
Ireland,  and  residing  in  Maryland — Na- 
thaniel Taylor,  settled  at  Upper  Mari- 
borough,  and  John  Wilson,  officiating  at 
Newcastle,  both  from  Scotland — and  Jede- 
diah  Andrews,  of  Philadelphia,  from  New 
England.  To  whom  was  added  John 
Boyd,  stationed  at  Freehold,  the  first  can- 


•  Francis  McKemie  was  the  first  Presby- 
terian minister  on  the  western  continent  He 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  Christians  who 
had  experienced  much  opposition  and  perse- 
cution for  the  truth's  sake,  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  in  Ireland.  His 
characteristics  eminently  qualified  him  for  a 
pioneer  in  those  colonics  where  the  bigoted 
Prelatists  had  the  sway.  He  possessed  hand- 
some intellectnal  endowments,  with  dauntless 
fortitude,  a  commanding  extemporaneous  elo- 
quencet  and  a  burning  zeal  for  the  gospel. 
In  New  York,  in  Januar}',  1707,  he  was  ille- 
gally arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  colonial 
governor,  for  the  heinous  crime  of  preaching 
the  gospel.  The  admirable  defence  which  he 
made  upon  that  occasion,  resulted  in  his  ac- 
quittal and  deliverance. 
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didate  who  was  ordained  by  that  presby* 
tery,  on  October  29,  1706. 

According  to  the  official  statement  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  their 
letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin,  dated 
September,  1710,  the  whole  number  of  the 
ascertained  Presbyterians  at  that  time  is 
thus  given :  "  In  Virginia,  one  small  con- 
gregation at  Elizabeth  river,  with  some 
few  families  in  Rappahannoc  and  York. 
In  Maryland,  four;  in  Pennsylvania,  five; 
and  in  the  Jerseys,  two ;  with  some  places 
in  New  York.**  This  enumeration  may 
profitably  be  contrasted  with  the  statistical 
view  of  our  Presbyterian  Church,  -accord- 
ing to  the  returns  of  1843 ;  which  are  ex- 
clusive of  all  the  other  correlative  Pres- 
byterian communities. 

Afler  the  presbyterial  organization  of 
those  ministers  and  churches,  their  num- 
bers and  stability  rapidly  were  augmented. 
They  manifested  much  solicitude  to  col- 
lect the  scattered  people  **  favoring  our 
way,**  who  were  opposed  to  the  "  Episco- 
pacy established  by  law.**  To  secure  an 
efficient  ministry,  they  wrote  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund Harrison,  an  influential  noncon- 
formist of  London ;  to  tlie  Synod  of  Glas- 
gow; to  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin;  to 
Cotton  Mather ;  and  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  a 
prominent  Independent  minister  of  Lon- 
don, desiring  their  co-operation  and  aid. 
That  correspondence  is  an  interesting  re- 
lic of  the  early  times  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  United  States,  and  is  also 
an  honorable  memorial  of  all  the  par- 
ties. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  having 
become  much  enlarged;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  migration  of  per- 
sons from  Scotland  and  Ireland  having 
also  become  widely  scattered :  it  was  de- 
cided, at  their  meeting  in  September,  1716, 
to  subdivide  their  body  into  "  four  subor- 
dinate meetings  or  presbyteries;**  all  of 
which  were  constituent  members  of  the 
general  body  thenceforward  denominated 
the  "  Synod  of  Philadelphia.'*  By  that  divi- 
sion, the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  com- 
prised six  ministers  with  their  churches ; 
the  Prcsh3rtery  of  Newcastle,  six  ministers 
and  their  churches;  the  Presbytery  of  Snow- 
hill,  three  ministers  and  their  churches; 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  ttoo 
ministers  and  their  churches,  with  the  an- 


ticipated inmiediate  addition  of  other  con- 
gregations. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Phil- 
adelphia was  held  in  that  city,  September 
17,  1717,  and  embodied  thirteen  minis- 
ters, with  six  eiders. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1718,  a  striking  memorial  of 
William  Jhinent  is  recorded.  It  con- 
tains the  reasons  which  he  ofiered  con- 
cerning his  withdrawment  from  the  esta- 
blished church  in  Ireland.  The  synod 
ordered  **  that  his  reasons  be  inserted  in 
the  synod  book,  adfuturam  rei  memo- 
riam.'** 

In  the  year  1716,  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia  renewed  their  solicitations  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Dublin,  and  the  Independent 
ministry  of  London  for  additional  preachers 
and  other  missionary  assistance ;  at  which 
period  they  state  their  number  to  be  twen^ 
ty4hree  ministers  and  three  probationers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  synod  in  1721, 
there  was  made  a  declaration  that  the 
Presbyterians  in  America,  had  exercised 
the  Presbyterian  government  and  disci- 
pline, according  to  the  practice  of  <*  the 
best  Reformed  Churches,  as  far  as  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  this  country 
will  allow.*'  The  circumstances  which 
caused  that  resolution  do  not  appear.  Six 
ministers  protested  against  it ;  but  at  the 


•  "The  reasons  of  William  Tennent  for  his 
dissentinic  from  the  established  church  in  Ire- 
land, delivered  by  him  to  the  synod,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  September  17,  1718:  1.  Their 
government,  by  bishops,  archbishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  canons,  chapters,  chancellors, 
and  vicars,  is  wholly  nnscriptaraL  3.  Their 
discipline  by  sarro|?ates  and  chancellors  in 
their  courts  ecclesiastic,  is  without  a  foanda- 
tion  in  the  word  of  Ood.  3.  Their  abase  of 
that  supposed  discipline  by  commutation.  4. 
A  diocemn  bUhnp  ennnni  be  founded,  jure  divino, 
upon  PauTt  epMk»  to  Tlmoihy  or  TUui,  nor  any 
where  ehe  in  the  word  of  God,  and  to  is  a  mere 
human  inoention.  S.  The  usurped  power  of  the 
bishops  at  their  yearly  visitations,  acting  all  of 
themselves,  without  consent  of  the  brethren. 
6.  Pluralities  of  benefices.  7.  The  churches 
conniving  at  the  practice  of  Arminian  doc- 
trines inconsistent  with  the  eternal  purpose  of 
Ood,  and  an  encouragement  to  vice.  Besides, 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  their  ceremonial 
way  of  worship.  Those,  dec,  have  so  affected 
my  conscience,  that  I  could  no  longer  abide  in 
a  church  where  the  same  are  practised. 

•William  Tbwmewt." 


'^ 


meeting  of  the  synod  in  1722,  the  dispu- 
tants agreed  upon  four  articles — ^^  Pres- 
byteries, synods,  and  church-officers  have 
executive  power  of  church-government: 
they  may  decide  upon  the  circumstai^tials 
of  church-discipline.  Synods  may  com- 
pose directories.  Appeals  may  bo  made 
to  the  superior  judicatories,  who  should 
determine  them."  There  is,  however,  an 
equivocal  clause,  which  says,  '^  Provided, 
that  those  '  Acts'  of  the  ecclesiastical  Judi- 
catories shall  not  be  imposed  upon  such  as 
conscientiously  dissent  from  them.** 

In  the  year  1728,  an  overture  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  res- 
pecting subscription  to  the  *^  Confession 
of  Faith,  Catechisms,  &c.,*'  which  was 
referred  to  the  next  synod.  Although  the 
Westminster  Assembly's  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms  always  had  been  the 
only  standard  of  faith,  rites,  government, 
'and  discipline:  yet  the  book  itself  had 
never  been  formally  announced  as  the 
creed  and  the  directory  of  the  American 
Prc?sbyterians.  The  overture  of  1728, 
was  designed  to  supply  that  alleged  defi- 
ciency, which  produced,  in  the  following 
year,  "The  Adopting  Act,"  which  was  a 
very  important  measure  in  its  subsequent 
application  to  the  authorized  theological 
and  practical  system  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Churches.  The  entire  docu- 
ments arc  found  in  the  volume  of  Records 
containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  synod  in  1735  it 
was  directed,  **  That  each  presbytery  have 
the  whole  Adopting  Act  inserted  in  their 
presbytery  book."  Notwithstanding  those 
apparently  uniform  avowals  on  the  part 
of  the  synod  of  their  undivided  opinion, 
and  of  their  obvious  intention  :  yet  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  dissatisfaction  among 
a  portion  of  the  churches  respecting  the 
true  meaning  of  the  synodical  declaration. 
Therefore  to  silence  oil  cavils,  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1736,  reiterated  their 
testimony  in  an  emphatic  announcement, 
which  was  "  approved  nemine  contradu 
rente:' 

That  avowal  was  perfectly  explicit,  and 
was  the  cardinal  rule  and  test  of  a  Pres- 
byterian's creed. 

Although  the  Presbyterians  were  di- 
vided into  two  bodies  from  the  year  1745 


to  1758,  yet  upon  the  final  agreement  of 
the  two  synods  at  the  latter  period,  in  the 
terms  of  their  union  they  adopted  this 
clause,  as  the  first  article  of  their  compact : 

"  Both  synods  having  always  approved 
and  receiv^  the  Westminster  Coofeasion 
of  Faith  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms, as  an  orthoidoz  and  excellent  sys- 
tem of  Christian  doctrine,  founded  on  the 
word  of  God :  we  do  still  receive  the  same 
as  the  confession  of  our  faith ;  and  also 
adhere  to  the  plan  of  worship,  government 
and  discipline,  contained  in  the  Westoiin- 
ster  Directory  ;  strictly  enjoining  it  on  all 
our  ministers  and  prolwtioners  for  the  min- 
istry, that  they  preach  and  teach  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  sound  words  in  the  said 
confession  and  catechisms,  and  avoid  and 
oppose  all  errors  contrary  thereto." 

In  1737  the  synod  prohibited  the  mem- 
bers of  one  presbytery  from  preaching  to 
the  congregations  within  another  presby- 
tery, "  without  a  regular  invitation."  The 
object  of  this  rule  was  to  restrain  minis- 
ters, who  travelled  about  preaching  during 
the  "  great  revival,"  from  holding  meetings 
in  those  places  where,  as  the  itinerants 
declared,  there  was  a  *^  graceless  minister 
and  a  lukewarm  presbytery."  Moreover, 
in  1738,  the  synod  resolved,  that  every 
candidate  for  the  ministry  should  have  a 
diploma  from  a  college  in  Europe  or  New 
England,  or  a  certificate  of  competent 
scholarship  from  a  committee  of  the  synod. 

Protest. — In  the  following  year,  the 
opponents  of  those  measures  presented  an 
'*  Apology  for  dissenting  from  those  two 
new  religious  laws."  In  that  paper  they 
assert,  that  there  is  a  parity  or  equality 
of  power  among  ministers  ;  that  a  presby- 
tery, or  the  smallest  association  of  minis- 
ters, has  power  to  ordain;  and  that  they 
have  authority  to  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates. 

The  synod^s  claim  to  jurisdiction  in  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
was  contested  with  great  earnestness  and 
some  personal  acrimony  ;  and  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick  formally  pro- 
tested against  the  power  which  the  synod 
asserted.  In  1741  a  counter  protestation 
was  presented  to  the  synod,  which  in- 
cludes many  historical  illustrations  of  that 
period.  It  contains  a  denunciation  of  the 
"  unwearied,  unscriptural,  anti-presby  terial. 
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uncharitable,  and  divisive  practices  of  the 
protesting  brethren  and  their  adherents.'' 
The  document  is  inserted  entire  in  the  Re- 
I  cords  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

The  strife  increased,  until,  in  1745,  it 
was  terminated  by  the  organization  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Hodge  thus  .accurately  decides  on 
this  topic  :  "  The  majority  were  influenced 
by  a  sincere. desire  to  secure  an  adequate- 
ly educated  ministry ;  and  the  minority, 
by  the  belief  that  the  operation  of  the  rule 
would  be  inimical  to  the  progress  of  reli- 
gion. The  conduct  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery  was  precisely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  who 
refused  to  comply  with  the  constitutional 
provisions  as  to  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates. It  was  not  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  doctrine  or  discipline,  but  loss  of 
confidence,  and  alienation  of  feeling  re- 
specting the  revival  of  religion." 

During  the  separation  of  the  two  synods, 
nothing  of  peculiar  interest  occurred,  ex- 
cept the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  and  churches,  and  the  con- 
stant ineffectual  attempts  to  promote  an 
agreement  between  the  dissidents.  The 
diflerences  of  opinion  upon  the  non-essen- 
tial topics  which  had  separated  them,  at 
length  having  wisely  been  obliterated,  both 
synods  dissolved,  and  the  members  of 
each  assembled  and  constituted  but  one 
body,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia ;"  which  ap- 
pellation  they  retained  until  the  year  1788, 
when  they  divided  themselves  into  four 
synods,  preparatory  to  the  first  meeting  of 
the  (jeneral  Assembly  in  1789. 

For  the  quarter  of  a  century  preceding 
the  formation  of  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  the  Presbyterians  grad- 
ually increased  in  that  part  of  the  She- 
nandoah Valley  of  Virginia,  around  and 
above  the  southern  termination  of  the 
Peaked  Mountain.  During  that  period 
they  were  much  harassed  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
province.  In  1739  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia applied  to  Mr.  Gooch,  then  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Virginia,  on  behalf  of 
their  brethren,  who  returned  a  favorable 
answer,  particularly  respecting  the  scat- 
tered people  who  resided  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.    The  settlement  of  that  district  and 


the  organization  of  thoee  churches  form  an 
impressive  and  memorable  portion  of  the 
early  history  of  American  Presbyterian- 
ism.  Every  obstacle  was  adopted  to 
thwart  the  ministerial  labors  and  success 
of  the  Presbyterian  preachers,  and  to  em- 
barrass and  distress  them  and  their  iso- 
lated disciples.^  These  facts  are  virtually 
implied  in  the  formal  application  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia  to  the  colonial  au- 
thorities on  behalf  of  their  sufllering  breth- 
ren. They  also  are  matters  of  family  re- 
cord among  the  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches  in  those  States ;  as,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
some  of  the  primitive  settlers  then  sur- 
vived. Their  immediate  descendants  now 
constitute  the  main  body  of  the  elder 
Presbyterian  congregations  in  Western 
Virginia. 
The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 


*  Stith,  in  his  history  of  Virginia,  p.  148,  re- 
cords that,  in  1618,  it  was  enacted  by  law,  that 
«*  Every  person  should  go  to  church  on  Snndays 
and  holy  days,  or  lie  neck  and  heels  that  night, 
and  be  a  slave  to  the  colony  the  following  week." 
For  the  second  offence  he  was  to  be  a  "  slave  for 
a  month ;"  and  for  the  third  offence,  he  was  to 
be  in  bondage  *«for  a  year  and  a  day.**  By  a, 
law  of  the  year  1643,  the  very  time  when  the 
prelatical  hierarchy  was  subverted  in  Britain,  it 
was  enacted,  thai  **  No  minister  shall  be  permit-  it 
ted  to  officiate  in  this  country,  but  such  as  shall 
produce  to  the  governor  a  testimonial  that  he 
hath  received  his  ordination  from  some  bishop 
in  England;  and  shall  then  subscribe  to  be 
conformable  to  the  orders  and  constitutions  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  if  any  other  per- 
son, pretending  himself  to  be  a  minister,  con- 
trary to  this  act,  shall  presume  to  teach  or 
preach,  publicly  or  privately:  the  governor 
and  council  are  hereby  desired  and  empowered 
to  suspend  and  silence  the  person  so  offend- 
ing; and  upon  his  obstinate  persistance,  to 
compel  him  to  depart  the  country  with  the  first 
convenience." 

Dr.  Miller,  in  his  ^ife  of  Rodgers,  having 
recited  the  preceding  anti-christian  enact- 
ments, adds,  «*  We  are  accustomed  to  smile  at 
what  are  called  the  Blue  laws  of  Connecticut; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an3rthing  in 
them  equal  to  the  first  act  above  mentioned." 
To  which  may  be  subjoined,  that  the  source 
of  the  Virginia  laws  was  bigoted  intolerance, 
and  the  result  of  them,  infidelity  and  irreligion, 
which  still  exist  after  the  lapse  of  a  century ; 
while  the  laws  of  Connecticut  originated  in  a 
devout  solicitude  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  j 
spiritual  welfare  of  men ;  and  that  the  general 
effects  of  them  appeared  in  the  benign  **  fruits  j 
of  righteousness." 
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phia,  at  their  primary  meeting  in  1758, 
comprised  nincty*two  ministers;  who 
agreed  that  ail  their  **  differences  and 
disputes  should  be  laid  aside  and  buried 
without  future  inquiry."  The  "  Plan  of 
Union"  was  unanimously  approved  ;  and 
the  principles  included  in  that  compact 
have  constituted,  from  that  time,  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  all  the  Presbyterian 
churches  have  been  erected. 

At  that  period  there  must  have  been 
great  additions,  by  migration,  to  the  Pres- 
byterian denomination ;  as  eight  ministers 
more  are  reported  in  1759,  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  progressive  en- 
tailment of  the  churches  continued  until 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Indeed,  of  the  religious  population 
south  of  New  England,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  the  Presbyterians  must  have 
increased  more  than  any  other  denomina- 
tion. The  Episcopalians  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Carolina,  almost  disappeared. 
The  Methodists,  also,  in  consequence  of 
John  Wesley's  opposition  to  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  flight  of  the  preachers 
to  England,  scarcely  retained  their  num- 
bers throughout  the  national  contest.  The 
Baptists  did  not  develope  their  enterprise 
as  they  subsequently  have  done.  The 
Presbyterians,  however,  maintained  the 
meetings  of  their  ecclesiastical  bodies  reg- 
ularly, although  with  fewer  numbers,  and 
amid  the  interruptions  which  unavoidably 
accompanied  the  public  agitation;  but, 
during  the  thirty  years  prior  to  the  fbrma- 
tion  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  by  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  churches  were  both 
enlai^ed  and  multiplied.  In  1769,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Pres- 
byterion  preachers,  *and  fwir  hundred 
and  nineteen  churches ;  of  which  two 
hundred  and  four  were  destitute  of  the 
stated  ministry  and  ordinances. 

The  historical  circumstances  worthy 
of  distinct  remembrance,  in  connexion 
with  the  Presbyterian  churches,  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly, 
may  thus  bo  specified  in  alphabetical 
order.  Almost  all  of  them  were  of  a  per- 
manent character,  in  connexion  with  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  denomination. 


Bibles  and  Rdigimur  Books. — Ai 
many  of  the  Presbyterians  were  widdj 
scattered,  and  it  was  impossible  to  answer 
the  call  for  ministerial  help :  the  synod, 
at  several  periods,  distributed  large  quan- 
tities of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  works 
of  Baxter,  Doddridge,  and  others,  among 
the  hungry  people  famishing  for  **  the 
bread  of  life.* 

Domestic  Missions, — ^In  the  year  1797 
that  interesting  topic  was  discussed,  and  a 
plan  was  adopted  to  provide  the  instru- 
ments and  means  to  execute  the  benevo- 
lent design;  but  the  noble  project  was 
impeded  by  the  subsequent  political  con- 
vulsions, and  continued  partially  in  abey- 
ance until  the  formation  of  the  **  Standing 
Committee  of  Missions"  in  1605. 

JFhsts  and  Pastoral  Letters^  with  fv- 
fsrence  to  the  Revolutionary  War, — ^The 
members  of  the  synod  during  the  period 
that  **  tried  nien's  souls,"  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  collision  with  Britain 
respecting  the  Stamp  Act,  until  the  treaty 
of  peace,  in  1762,  were  decided  adherents 
of  religious  and  civil  libeity.  Indeed  this 
was  the  case  with  all  Presbyterians  of  all 
denominations  in  the  country.  They 
were  the  sons  of  sires  who  had  su^rcd 
for  freedom  in  the  Old  World  ,*  and  upon 
the  renewal  of  attempts  to  bring  the  colo- 
nies under  that  despotism  in  Church  and 
State,  from  which  they  had  fled,  one  heart 
seemed  to  animate  all  classes  and  bodies 
of  these  sturdy  opponents  of  tyrannical 
bigotry.  From  the  journal  of  a  conven- 
tion held  by  delegates  from  the  Presbyte- 
rian and  Congregational  Churches,  for 
some  years  before  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,  it  appears  that  great  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  of  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  Church  of  England  in  this 
country,  with  all  the  odious  and  oppres- 
sive powers  exercised  by  the  bishops  in 
that  country.  No  more  devoted  Whigs 
were  found  in  America  than  the  people 
and  ministers  of  every  name  in  this  land, 
who  eminently  unite  the  principles  of  that 
magnificent  motto,  "  A  Church  without  a 
bishop,  and  a  State  without  a  king." 
They  went  heartily  into  the  cause  of 
liberty.  The  pulpit  and  the  prrss,  the 
senate  chamber  and  the  battle-field,  their 
murdered  bodies,  desecrated  churches,  and 
ravaged  dwellings,  bore  witness  to  their 
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own  zeal,  and  the  special  hate  of  the  ruth- 
less invaders. 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  this  part  of 
the  subject,  the  writer  hopes  to  be  par- 
doned, ibr  quoting  from  himself:  *<  In 
fmming  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the 
old  thirteen  states,  or  in  settling  their  po- 
lity as  independent  states,  the  separation 
of  religious  establishments  from  the  state 
was,  in  some  measure,  the  result  of  for- 
mal petitions  to  that  efiect,  from  large 
bodies  of  the  clei^.  Such  was  the  fii^ 
with  respect  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
of  Virginia.  It  was  so  in  New  York. 
Those  men  who  have  been  stigmatized  as 
the  crafty  intriguers  for  a  union  of  Church 
and  State,  were  men, — now  speaking  of 
nearly  all  the  great  evangelical  denomina- 
tions of  the  time,  and  especially  of  the 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,— 
were  men  foremost  in  the  works  and  con- 
flicts of  patriotism,  in  *  those  days  that 
tried  men's  souls.'  It  was  Presbyterianism 
as  to  doctrine,  and  even  a  modification  of 
it  as  to  government,  which  settled  New 
England,  and  made  it  the  garden  it  is. 
And,  without  disparaging  others,  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  may  claim  a  large  share 
of  that  influence  which  has  produced  the 
order,  hsppiness,  and  prosperity  of  the 
middle  and  western  portions  of  this  coun- 
try. Presbytmanism  is  eminently  a  sys- 
tem of  public  and  private  virtue.  Pa- 
triotism owns  it  as  her  own  ally  and 
friend.  To  her,  civil- and  religious  liberty, 
under  God,  owe  much  of  their  present 
large  extent.  She  sent  these  fountains  of 
blessedness  through  England  in  despite  of 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts;  her  own 
Scotland  cherishes  her  as  the  guardian  of 
the  freedom  which  she  purchased  for  that 
land  with  her  blood,  and  for  the  Lordship 
of  Christ  in  his  own  heritage  in  that  land, 
she  has  perilled  every  temporal  immunity ; 
her  principles  and  valor  are  indelibly  in- 
terwoven with  the  self-denying  and  suc- 
cessful struggles  with  which  Holland  vin- 
dicated her  liberties  from  the  oppressions 
of  •  kingly  and  of  priestly  tyranny  ;'— 
and  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  daring  and  generous  heroism  of 
her  sons,  her  membors  and  her  minister?, 
in  this  land,  stands  nobly  emblazoned 
among  the  soldiers,  the  statesmen  and  the 
patriots  of  those  times.    When  others 


proved  traitors  and  fled,  or  fought  the 
battles  of  tyranny,  they  stood  faithful. 
^*  When  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  under  debate  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, doubts  and  forebodings  were  whis- 
pered through  that  hall.  The  House  hesi- 
tated, wavered,  and  for  a  while,  the  liberty 
and  slavery  of  the  nation  appeared  to  hang 
in  even  scale.  It  was  then  an  aged  patri- 
arch arose ;  a  venerable  and  stately  form ; 
his  head  white  with  the  frost  of  years. 
Every  eye  went  to  him  with  the  quickness 
of  thought,  and  remained  with  the  fixed- 
ness of  a  polar  star.  He  cast  on  the  as- 
sembly a  look  of  inexpressible  interest  and 
unconquerable  determination;  while  on 
his  visage,  the  hue  of  age  was  lost  in  the 
flush  of  burning  patriotism  that  fired  his 
cheek.  « There  is,'  said  he,  when  he  saw 
the  House  wavering,  *  there  is  a  tide  in  the 
affiiirs  of  men, — a  nick  of  time.  We  per- 
ceive it  now  before  us.  To  hesitate,  is  to 
consent  to  our  own  slavery.  That  noble 
instrument  upon  your  table,  which  insures 
immortality  to  its  author,  should  be  sub- 
scribed this  very  morning  by  every  pen  in 
the  House.  He  that  will  not  respond  to 
its  accents  and  strain  every  nerve  to  carry 
into  effect  its  provisions,  is  unworthy  the 
name  of  a  freeman.  For  my  own  part 
of  property  I  have  some — of  reputation 
more.  That  reputation  is  staked,  that 
property  is  pledged  on  the  issue  of  this 
contest.  And  although  these  gray  hairs 
must  soon  descend  into  the  sepulchre,  I 
would  infinitely  rather  they  should  descend 
thither  by  the  hands  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner, than  desert,  at  this  crisis,  the  sacred 
cause  of  my  country.'  Who  was  it  that 
uttered  this  memorable  speech,  potent  in 
turning  the  scales  of  a  nation's  destiny, 
and  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  the  same 
imperishable  record  in  which  is  registered 
the  not  more  eloqttent  speech  ascribed  to 
John  Adams  on  the  same  sublime  occa- 
sion 7  It  was  John  Witherspoon,  at  that 
day  the  most  distinguished  Presbyterian 
minister  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  tha 
father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  thp 
United  States. 

"Those  men  had  suffered  too  much 
from  the  abuses  of  this  adulterous  union, 
and  especially  from  the  arrosance  and 
bigotry  of  the  prelatical  establishments, 
even  in  the  colonial  state,  to  wish  for  the 
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continuance  of  the  union  of  Church  and 
State.  They  had  faith  in  their  holy  reli- 
gion, and  m  the  God  who  revealed  it,  to 
believe  that  he  would  prosper  it  without 
state  patronage ;  and  all  they  claimed  was 
protection." 

The  pastoral  letters  of  the  synod  at  this 
time  inculcate  much  well-timed  admoni- 
tion,  and  urgently  advise  all  the  churches 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  there  to  seek  their  God,  who  was 
their  only  refuge  and  strength,  and  their 
verv  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

LUerary  Institutions. — Emulating  the 
example  of  their  Calvinistic  brethren,  the 
Puritans,  the  Presbyterians  ever  have  man- 
ifested a  quenchless  solicitude  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature,  and  especially  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  **  light  and  the 
truth."  The  "  Log  College"  at  Neshami- 
ny,  although  Mr.  Tennent's  private  insti- 
tution, was  the  incentive  to  more  combined 
efibrt,  and  was  the  pioneer  for  the  Newark 
Academy,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Nas- 
sau Hall  Colleges. 

Union  with  other  Denominations.'^^ 
In  the  year  1766,  a  proposition  was  made 
in  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, for  a  correspondence  with  *'  the  Con- 
sociated  Churches  of  Connecticut" — and 
the  matter  was  continually  under  discus- 
sion until  the  Revolution  commenced, — 
afler  which  the  subject  was  disregarded 
until  the  General  Assembly  resumed  the 
consideration  of  it  in  1790. 

In  the  year  1784,  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Classis  of  New  Brunswick,  having  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  determined  "to 
enter  into  an  amicable  correspondence 
upon  subjects  of  general  utility  and  friend- 
ship between  the  churches." 

A  joint  conference  -of  delegates  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Reformed  Dutch,  and  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Synods,  was  held  in  Oc- 
tober, 1785 ;  which  resulted  in  the  pro- 
motion of  more  confraternity  between 
those  three  denominations. 

Universalism, — One  of  the  latest  mea- 
sures of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  was,  to  bear  their  testimony 
against  the  heresy  propagated  by  them 
who  deny  the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment.    As  the  assertion  of  the  boundless 


malignity  of  sin,  and  the  never-dying 
anguish  of  the  impenitent,  is  a  solemn 
part  of  the  Presbyterian  iaith,  and  the 
knowledge  of  that  (act  should  be  rate- 
rated  :  the  important  <kdaration  of  the 
synod  is  here  inserted. — f*  Whereas  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvaStion,  and  of  the 
finite  duration  of  hell  torments,  has  been 
propagated  by  sundry  persons  who  live  in 
the  United  States  of  America ;  and  the 
people  under  our  care  may  possibly,  from 
their  occasional  conversation  with  the  pro- 
pagators of  such  a  dangerous  opinion,  be 
infected  by  the  doctrine :  the  synod  take 
this  opportunity  to  declare  their  utter  ab- 
horrence of  such  doctrines  as  they  appre- 
hend to  be  subversive  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  religion  and  morality ;  and 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all 
their  presbyteries  and  members  to  be 
watchful  upon  this  subject,  and  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  such,  tenets 
among  our  people." 

The  above  particulars  refer  more  direct- 
ly to  the  external  relations  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches ;  the  others  of  a  perma- 
nent character  belong  to  their  interior  dis- 
cipline. 

Candidates  for  the  Ministry, — The 
controversy  among  the  members  of  the 
synod  was  prolong^  during  two  meetings 
in  1761  and  1762.  It  was  founded  upon 
the  "jwqpric^y,"  and  the  "r^A/,"  and 
the  "  equity*^  of  demanding  of  the  candi- 
date an  account  of  his  personal  religious 
exercises,  and  then  making  his  statem^it 
the  criterion  of  admitting  or  rejecting  him. 
The  whole  subject  was  finally  transferred 
to  each  presbytery,  to  act  upon  and  decide 
as  they  considered  most  proper  and  evan- 
gelical. 

This  question  was  also  propounded  for 
the  decision  of  the  synod  in  1783 : — 
**  Whether  a  person  without  a  liberal  edu- 
cation may  be  taken  on  trials,  or  be 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  The  ques- 
tion being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  nega- 
tive." A  similar  inquiry  was  made  of  the 
synod  in  1785,  in  these  words :  "  Whether 
in  the  present  state  of  the  church  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  scarcity  of  ministers  to  fill 
our  numerous  congregations,  the  synods 
or  presbyteries  ought  therefore  to  relax,  in 
any  degree,  in  the  literary  qualifications 
required  of  intrants  into  the  ministry?  And 
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it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  great 
majority," 

Education. — In  1771,  a  plan  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  and  pious  youth  for 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was  submitted 
to  the  synod,  and  unanimously  approved. 
The  object,  however,-  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  during  the  turbulent  times  which 
followed ;  but  subsequently  it  was  revived, 
and  by  its  benign  operation  it  has  been  the 
chief  means,  through  which  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  churches  and  the  people 
in  the  western  settlements  have  been  sup- 
plied with  the  ministry  of  the  word  and 
evangelical  ordinances. 

Foreign  Ministers. — ^The  admission  of 
ministers  from  Britain  and  Ireland  was  a 
matter  of  peculiar  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  knowi\  and  avowed  Anti-Calvinistic 
principles  of  many  of  them.  Great  dis- 
crepancy of  opinion  existed,  concerning 
the  applicailon  of  any  precise  regulation 
to  the  applicants.  In  1773,  the  topic  was 
formally  introduced  in  a  rule  precluding 
the  reception  of  any  foreign  ministers  by 
the  presbyteries,  without  the  previous  ap- 
probation of  the  synod.  Many  were  dis- 
satisfied with  this  restriction ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  rule  was  mitigated.  In 
1782,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
subject  was  resumed;  and  in  1784,  a 
general  monition  was  addressed  to  the  pres- 
byteries and  churches,  w^^rning  them  of 
their  duty.  Finally,  the  Greneral  Assem- 
bly adopted  a  plan  which  united  caution 
with  confraternity,  and  in  accordance  with 
it  the  presbyteri*»s  now  decide. 

Marriage, — The  matrimonial  relation 
has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  subjects 
of  polemical  discussion  and  appellate 
scrutiny  in  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches.  At  the  very  first 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  his  brother's 
widow  was  the  subject  of  a  reference. 
From  that  day  to  this  time,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years^  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  fourth  section  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
has  been  disputed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies;  for  thev  have  adjudicated  one 
year;  rescinded  on  another  occasion; 
re-enacted  on  a  third ;  nullified  on  a 
fourth ;  referred  back  on  the  fiflh ; 
adapted  an  equivocal  decision  on  a  sixth ; 


and  virtually  expunged,  afler  a  seventh 
protracted  dmcussion. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  elder  syn- 
ods and  the  General  Assembly  if  appears 
that  their  decision  has  been  required  on 
the  following  examples:  marriage,  after 
the  proof  of  adultery ;  the  marriage  of  a 
brother's  widow ;  the  marriage  of  a  half 
brother's  widow ;  the  nrmrriage  of  a  bro» 
ther's  and  sister's  relicts;  the  marriage 
of  two  sisters  in  succession,  or  of  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister ;  the  marriage  of  a 
wife's  brother's  daughter;  the  marriage 
of  a  wife's  half  brother's  daughter;  the 
marriage  of  a  wife's  sister's  daughter; 
and  the  marriage  of  a  man  who  had  not 
been  legally  divorced  from  his  wife,  in  a 
case  of  long  protracted  obstinate  desertion. 

In  the  year  1761,  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  decided  that  the 
marriage  of  a  brother's  or  a  sister's  relict, 
and  of  a  deceased  **  wife's  sister"  were  un- 
lawful, and  debarred  all  such  delinquents 
from  the  communion  of  the  church.  But 
in  1772,  concerning  the  marriage  of  a 
wife's  brother's  daughter,  the  synod  ap- 
parently relaxed  from  their  prior  judg- 
ment. At  the  HKseting  of  this  synod  in 
1779,  the  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  was  introduced,  and  in  1782,  the 
applicants  were  formally  pronounced  **  ca- 
pable of  Christian  privileges."  The  sen- 
tence of  the  synod  produced  so  much 
dissatisfaction,  that,  in  1783,  they  adopted 
a  long  explanatory  statement,  which  cer- 
tainly exhibits  contradictions,  against 
which  a  strong  protest  was  entered  on 
the  synodical  record. 

The  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's  sis- 
ter has  also  been  an  inveterate  theme  of 
polemical  strife  during  the  whole  half 
century,  since  the  organization  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly ;  and  is  still  the  sub- 
ject of  "doubtful'disputation."  *It  has  re- 
cently been  revived,  through  the  case  of 
one  of  their  ministers,  who,  having  mar- 
ried  the  sister  of  his  former  wife,  was 
condemned  by  the  presbytery  to  which 
he  belonged ;  and  the  Greneral  Assembly, 
afler  a  protracted  debate,  affirmed  the  de- 
cision. But  the  party  who  are  in  favor 
of  such  marriages  resuscitated  the  subject 
in  the  year  1843 ;  and  the  question  is  now 
litigating :  Whether  the  fourth  section  in 
the  twenty- fourth  chapter  of  the  Confes- 
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sioD  of  Faith  shall  be  expunged,  or  ex- 
plained 80  as  to  authorize  the  marriage 
of  two  sisters  in  succession  7 

Shvery, — ^This  topic  also,  like  that  of 
marriage,  has  been  a  prolific  source  of 
contention.  The  primary  notice  of  it  is 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia, .  in  1786, 
under  the  form  of  two  questions — 
*«  Whether  the  children  of  slaves  held  by 
church  members  should  be  baptized?" 
and  **  Whether  the  children  of  Christian 
professors,  enslaved  bv  irreligious  men, 
ought  to  be  baptized  f**  The  synod  re* 
plied  in  the  affirmative. 

In  the  year  17,87,  the  matter  was  in- 
troduced before  the  synod  in  a  more 
direct  manner,  and  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberation appeared  in  a  testimony  against 
it,  and  an  urgent  recommendation  to  ^  all 
their  people,  to  procure  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  America."  That "  opinion"  was 
reiterated  in  1708 ;  and  in  1795,  in  reply 
to  a  petition,  the  same  decision  was  con- 
firmed, with  a  specific  condemnation  of 
all  the  traffic  in  slaves.  At  that  period 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  &c., 
were  published  by  order  of  the  General 
Assembly.  To  the  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-second question  of  the  "  Larger  Cate- 
chism" was  appended  a  note  containing  a 
definition  of  "  man-stealing,"  with  scriptu- 
ral proofs.  During  the  twenty  years 
which  followed,  that  note  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked;  but  in  1815,  the  subject 
of  slavery  was  brought  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  by  a  reference  from  the 
Synod  of  Ohio,  and  a  petition  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  General  Assembly  then  re- 
iterated their  declarations  of  1787,  1793, 
and  1795.  But  in  the  following  year, 
1616,  **  the  note  connected  with  the  scrip- 
ture proofs  in  answer  to  the  question  in 
the  Larger  Catechism,  What  is  forbidden 
in  the  eighth  commandment?  in  which 
the  crime  of  man-stealing  and  slavery  is 
dilated  upon,"  was  ordered  to  be  omitted 
in  all  ^  future  editions  of  the  Confession 
of  this  church."  The  subject  occupied 
several  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  at  which  last 
meeting,  that  body  issued  a  long  declara- 
tion, entitled  "  A  JuU  Expression  of  the 
Assetntlifs  vietcs  of  SUiveryP  From 
that  period,  the  disputatious   theme  has 


remained,  in  a  great  measarey  mftnAffilto, 
among  the  j^esbyterian  ecdenaalical 
bodies. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  Dr.  Hodge's 
History  is  so  suitaUe  as  a  peroration  to 
the  history  of  Presbyterianism,  down  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  that  h  is  extracted  as 
the  termination  of  that  part  of  this  narra- 
tive. "  The  eflects  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  on  the  state  of  our  church  weie  ex- 
tensively and  variously  disastrous.  The 
young  men  were  called  from  the  aeclunon 
of  their  homes  to  the  demondixin|;  atmos- 
phere of  a  camp.  Congregations  were 
broken  up.  Churches  were  burned^  and 
pastors  were  murdered.  The  usual  min- 
isterial intercourse  and  efforts  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  gospel  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  suspended,  and  public  morals  in 
various  respects  deteriorated.  From  these 
effects  it  took  the  church  a  considerable 
time  to  recover ;  but  she  shared,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  in  the  returning  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  has  since  grown 
with  the  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
the  strength,  of  our  highly  favored  na- 
tion." 

The  fibst  Genbbal  Assbjcblt  met  in 
1789,  and  the  subsequetat  history  of  Am&> 
rican  Presbyterianism  is  chiefly  a  memo- 
rial of  the  more  efficient  and  extensive 
development  of  the  evangelical  features 
and  the  "ecclesiastical  polity,"  which 
already  have  been  delineated.  However, 
there  are  four  influential  topics  connected 
with  the  latter  periods  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  which  must  be  recorded. 

The  plan  of  correspondence  and  union 
eventually  included  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Connecticut,  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  Vermont,  the  General  Association 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Consocia- 
tion of  Rhode  Island,  with  the  Reformed 
Dutch  General  Synod,  and  the  Associate 
Reformed  Synod.  The  great  object  of  it 
was  to  comlnne  these  ecclesiastical  bodies 
and  the  churches  whom  they  represented 
in  a  closer  fraternity,  and  to  enlarge  their 
Christian  intercourse,  both  as  ministers 
and  for  the  entire  denominations.  From 
the  period  of  the  first  agreement  the  sys- 
tem has  been  continued  with  little  inter- 
ruption. 
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But  a  more  distinct  nodoe  is  requisite 
concerning  the  **  Plan  of  Union  between 
Pre8b3rterian8  and  Congregationalists  in 
the  New  Settlements,'^  which  was  adopted 
in  1801.  This  plan  was  designed  to  ex- 
tinguish any  difficulties  arising  from  a  dis- 
agreement  among  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians,  so  that  they  might  all  unite 
in  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  sacred 
institutions ;  as  their  faith,  order  of  wor- 
ship, and  principles  of  church  government 
substantially  were  one--4here  being  only 
a  "difierenoe  of  administrations.'*  By 
that  compact^  a  Presbyterian  church  might 
call  a  Oongregational  minister,  and  vice 
versa.  If  one  body  of  Presbyterians  and 
another  of  Congregationalists  chose  to 
unite  as  one  church  and  settle  a  minister, 
each  party  was  allowed  to  exercise  disci- 
.pline,  and  regulate  its  church  affiurs  ac- 
cording to  its  own  views,  under  the  gene- 
ral management  of  a  joint  standing  com- 
mittee; and  ooe  of  that  committee,  if 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  had  *•  the  same 
right  to  sit  and  act  in  the  presbytery,  as  a 
ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church." 
Under  the  operation  of  that  «<Plan  of 
Union,"  hundreds  of  churches  were  formed 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio, 
during  the  period  from  1801  to  1887. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  remarkable  religious 
awakening  was  manifest  through  a  wide 
extent  of  the  then  "Far  West."  New 
congregations  were  formed  with  exhilarat- 
ing rapidity.  To  supply  the  ministerial 
destitution,  it  was  resolved  to  secure  the 
aid  of  men  of  piety  and  talents,  although 
•without  a  classical  education,  and  to  or- 
dain them  as  missionary  evangelists  and 
pastors.  Among  the  members  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Transylvania  some  opposed 
the  measure ;  but  as  that  body  soon  after- 
wards was  divided,  that  portion  of  the 
body  denominated  the  '*  Cumberland  Pres- 
bytery" proceeded  to  license  and  ordain 
preachers  who  had  not  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages,  and  of  the 
other  subjects  of  a  collegiate  course  of 
study.  The  synod  finally  took  cognizance 
of  their  proceedings,  and  appointed  a 
"commission"  to  visit  them,  who  sum- 
moned the  presbytery,  with  their  licen- 
tiates, candidates,  and  exhortera,  to  ap- 
pear before  them.     When  the  commission 


met,  they  aU^^  a  variety  of  charges 
against  the  pre^ytery,  all  of  which  were 
comprised  within  two  general  statements : 
— that  they  licensed  "  men  to  preach  who 
had  not  been  examined  on  the  languages," 
and  that  their  licentiates  had  been  required 
to  adopt  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith  partially,  or  "  as  far  as  they  believed 
it  to  agree  with  God's  word." 

The  presbytery  justified  themselves 
upon  the  ground  of  the  "extraordinary 
emei^ency,"  the  example  of  other  presby- 
teries, and  of  the  I'kw  Th$Uiment^  which 
neither  by  exan^le  nor  precept  condemns 
the  calling  into  the  Christum  ministry 
those  whom  the  synod's  commimon  deno- 
minated "  unlearned  and  ignorant  mef ." 
They  also  maintained  that  their  candidates 
did  not  deviate  in  doctrine  from  any  esteiu 
tiai  or  important  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  Thesynodical  "com- 
mission" demanded,  that  the  whole  of  the 
licentiates  and  candidates,  under  the  care 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  should  be 
transferred  to  them  for  re-examination. 
The  presbytery  spumed  at  the  exaction, 
as  destructive  of  their  privileges  and  in- 
dependence ;  and  the  young  preachers  and 
exhorters  also  denied  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  "  commission,"  when  si!bnmoned  be- 
fore them.  Thus  the  controversy  re- 
mained during  four  years ;  until,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1810,  three  of  the  ministers,  as 
they  said,  "  protesting  against  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  unprecedented  acts  of  the 
synod,  and  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  who 
justified  them,"  constituted  a  separate 
presbytery,  "  known  by  th^  name  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbytery." 

They  required  of  all  candidates  and 
licentiates,  that  they  "  receive  and  adopt 
the  Confession  and  Discipline  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,"  except  any  "fatality 
taught  under  predestination ;"  and  the  re- 
quisition of  an  academical  education. 

The  "  Cumberland  Presbyterians"  have 
prodigiously  multiplied.  They  now  form 
a  very  influential  religious  community  in 
the  western  districts  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

In  the  year  1810  there  was  an  increas- 
ing disposition  for  a  closer  union  displayed 
by  some  of  the  most  influential  ministers 
and  elders,  and  other  members  among  the 
Associate  Reformed  body  to  combine  with 
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the  Presbylerians.  Eventually  the  mea- 
sure was  proposed  with  ecclesiastical  for- 
ma lity  ;  and  af\er  considerable  negotiation, 
a  large  portion  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
•Synod  resolved  upon  that  nneasure.  That 
coui-sc  produced  a  collision  among  them. 
The  party  who  wished  to  unite  with  the 
other  Presbyterians  embodied  themselves 
with  the  larger  community  in  1822 ;  but 
their  proceeding  was  attended  by  subse- 
quent embarrassment.  It  involved  the  two 
denominations  in  litigation,  which  was  not 
compromised,  until  aAer  a  vexatious  dis- 
pute that  continued  during  several  years, 
and  which  terminated  their  ecclesiastical 
"  correspondence  and  union." 

In  many  aspects  the  disruption  of  the 
American  Presbyterians  which  occurred 
in  1636,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
occurrences  in  the  religious  annals  of  the 
western  continent.  The  narrative  of  the 
successive  events  which  finally  produced 
the  separation  of  the  conflicting  parties, 
with  their  organization  into  two  distinct 
communities,  both  bearing  but  one  name, 
and  both  claiming  to  be  the  genuine  inte- 
gral body  which  had  been  subdivided, 
would  combine  a  very  instructive  chapter 
of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  collision  ostensibly  included  two 
principal  topics  of  controversy — didactic 
t/ur/hgy,  and  church  government  and  dis» 
cipline. 

Prior  to  the  year  1630  some  laxity  re- 
specting the  admission  of  ministers  had 
been  displayed  by  some  of  the  presbyte- 
ries, thereby  opening  a  wide  gate  for  po- 
lemical disputation.  But  at  that  period 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia called  Mr.  Barnes,  then  minister  of 
the  church  at  Morristown,  to  be  their  pas- 
tor. The  case  was  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  at  their  meeting  in 
April,  1630. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  which  in- 
volved both  theological  doctrines  and  also 
points  of  discipline  in  reference  to  the  cor- 
relate rights  and  duties  of  the  presbyte- 
ries. The  origin  of  the  debate  was  a  ser- 
mon previously  published  by  Mr.  Barnes, 
entitled  "The  Way  of  Salvation,"  to  which 
objections  were  made,  that  it  promulged 
opinions  advorse  to  the  Presbyterian  "  Con- 
fession of  Fnith  and  Catechisms,"  The 
call,  however,  finally  was  admitted,  ac- 


companied by  a  protest  signed  by  twetve 
members ;  and  the  usual  formalities  with 
the  Presbytery  of  ElizabethtowD  having 
been  fulfilled,  Mr.  Barnes  became  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Philadelphia. 

A  *'  complaint"  was  made  to  the  S3mod 
of  Philadelphia  by  the  minority  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  based  on  their 
protest  of  the  preceding  April ;  and  after 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  the 
synod,  by  a  decisive  majority,  referred 
the  examination  of  the  sermon  hy  Mr. 
Barnes,  entitled  "  The  Way  of  Salvation," 
with  the  cognate  topics,  to  the  presbytery. 
That  body,  in  November,  1880,  complied 
with  the  synodical  direction:  announced 
their  disapprobation  of  the  doctrines  pro- 
mulged in  the  sermon,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  visit  and  confer  with  Mr. 
Barnes,  thereby  to  remove  the  difficulties 
which  existed  among  them. 

Moreover,  another  subject  of  conten- 
tion had  arisen,  respecting,  the  admission 
of  persons  into  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia. A  **  complaint"  against  the  rule 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  en- 
forcing an  examination  of  all  persons  who 
desired  admission  into  that  body  was  pre- 
sentet«jDu  the  synod,  who  referred  that 
subject  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1632, 
with  a  protest  by  twenty-two  ministers. 

To  accommodate  Mr.  Barnes  and  those 
who  sustained  him,  the  Assembly  consti- 
tuted the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  which  act  the  synod  resisted  as  un- 
constitutional, and  refused  to  enrol  the 
members  as  part  of  the  synod  at  their 
next  meeting;  which  produced  new  "com- 
plaints, protests,  and  remonstrances,"  for 
review  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1 633. 

The   General   Assembly   of  the    year 
1633    revei-sed    the   proceedings   of   the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  by  confirming  the 
acts  of  the  previous  year ;  which  brought  j 
up  the  whole  controversy  before  the  synod  I 
at  their  annual  meeting.     In  the  interim, ' 
a  new  principle  of  presbyterial  consocia- 
tion  had  been  enounced  and  acted  on,  by 
a  departure  from  the  usual  geocraphical 
limits  for  presbyteries.  It  was  denominated, 
in  polemic  technology,  "  elective  affinity." 
The  synod  annulled  the  proceeding  of  the  ! 
Assembly,  and  having  dissolved  the  then 
Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and 
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combined  the  members  with  their  old  as- 
sociates,  proceeded  to  sever  the  whole 
original  presbytery  by  a  geographical  line, 
drawn  from  east  to  west  through  Market 
Street,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  At  the 
same  meeting  of  the  synod  a  <<  Protest  and 
Complaint"  against  the  rule  respecting  the 
examination  of  ministers  or  licentiates  de- 
siring admission  into  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  synodical  virtual 
approbation  of  that  rule,  were  recorded 
for  transmission  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  1834.  The  synod,  however,  had  in- 
troduced another  subject  of  conflict,  by  the 
formation  of  their  new  presbytery:  so 
that  there  existed  the  Second  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  organized  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  Second  Presbytery 
constituted  by  the  synod.  About  the  same 
time  the  Synods  of  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
burg formally  interfered  in  the  collision 
by  impugning  the  proceedings  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  in  reference  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Pluladelphia. 

The  vacillating  course  of  the  General 
Assembly  during  some  years,  with  the 
various  attempts  to  compromise,  as  either 
of  the  parties  seemed  to  acquire  the  pre- 
ponderance,—  for  the  actual  division 
among  the  ministers  and  churches  was 
avowed — constantly  ^^Mnted  the  strife 
in  pungency  and  amplflVe.  To  place  the 
matter  in  a  form  which  could  not  be 
evaded,  Dr.  Junkin,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Newton,  directly  charged  Mr.  Barnes  with 
holding  erroneous  opinions,  as  declared 
especially  in  his  •*  Notes  on  the  Romans." 
The  case  occupied  the  Second  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  for  some  days,  when  that 
ecclesiastical  body  a«.  quitted  Mr.  Barnes 
of  "  having  taught  any  dangerous  errors 
or  heresies  contrary  to  iheWord  of  God," 
and  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms. From  that  decision  Dr.  Junkin 
appealed  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  who 
met  in  1835.  Prior  to  that  period,  the 
Synod  of  Delaware,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Assembly  to  include  the 
Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  was 
dissolved,  and  that  presbytery  was  re-in- 
corporated with  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

When  Dr.  Junkin's  appeal  came  before 
the  synod,  according  to  the  constitutional 
rule,  the  record  of  the  case  made  by  the 
presbytery  appealed  from,  was  required. 


They  refused  to  submit  the  original  copy 
of  the  proceedings  to  the  synod.  The 
synod,  however,  proceeded  with  the  in- 
vestigation upon  the  proofs  that  the  detail 
of  the  charges,  evidence,  and  proceedings 
laid  before  them,  was  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  presbyterial  record.  Mr.  |kirnes 
refused  to  appear  in  his  own  defence,  upon 
the  plea  that  as  the  presbytery  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  who  had  acquitted  him, 
would  not  produce  their  "  attested  record  " 
of  the  proceedings  in  his  case,  the  trial, 
"  whatever  might  be  the  issue,"  must  be 
unconstitutional.  Afler  nearly  three  days' 
discussion,  the  synod  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  Second  Presbytery  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Barnes,  "as  contrary  to  truth  and 
righteousness,"  and  declared,  that  the 
errors  alleged  were  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
that  they  contravened  the  system  of  truth 
set  forth  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  they 
suspended  Mr.  Barnes  from  the  functions 
of  the  gospel  ministry.  Against  which 
decision,  Mr.  Barnes  entered  his  complaint 
and  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
1836. 

The  synod  then  dissolved  the  Second 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  which  had 
been  organized  by  the  General  Assembly, 
and  also  the  Presbytery  of  Wilmington. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  1936, 
and  those  various  "  appeals,"  "  com- 
plaints," and  "  protests,"  were  discussed. 
That  body  rescinded  all  the  acts  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia — they  absolved  Mr. 
Barnes  from  the  censure  and  suspension 
pronounced  by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 
They  erected  their  former  Second  Presby- 
tery ,anew,  as  the  Third  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia — they  restored  the  Presby- 
tery of  Wilmington — and  they  virtually 
proclaimed,  that  the  positions  avowed  by 
Mr.  Barnes  are  evangelical,  and  consistent 
with  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Catechisms. 

The  alienation  between  the  two  parties 
had  constantly  been  increasing  ;  but  a(\er 
the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1835,  and  the  measures  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1836,  it  was  mani- 
fest, that  a  decisive  stnijrgle  would  Ik? 
made  at  the  meetinsj  of  the  GonernI  As- 
sembly in  1837.  The  strict  int(T|)roters 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  had  boon  in  a 
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minority  of  the  Assembly  ia  the  years 
1831,  2,  3,  4,  and  1836.  They  therefore 
invited  a  convention  to  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  week  anterior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly  of  1837.  The  conven- 
tion included  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
members,  most  of  whom  also  were  dele- 
gates to  the  Assembly,  and  they  continued 
in  session  until  the  General  Assembly  was 
organisced.  To  that  body  the  convention 
transmitted  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
in  a  document  entitled  their  **  Testimony 
and  Memorial."    They  bear  testimony — 

I.  Against  sixteen  doctrinal  errors. 

II.  Against  ten  departures  from  Pies- 
byterian  order. 

III.  Against ^t«  declensions  in  Chris- 
tian discipline. 

They  emphatically  declared,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  distracted  church,  among 
ministers  and  people,  that  mutual  confi- 
dence is  gone,  and  is  not  to  be  restored 
by  temporizing  measures.' 

IV.  Thev  then  propose  the  "Method 
of  Reform." 

1.  The  immediate  abrogation  of  the 
"  Plan  of  Union"  with  Congregationalists, 
adopted  in  1801. 

2.  The  discontinuance  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary,  and  American  Educa- 
tion Societies. 

3.  The  severance  of  all  churches,  pres- 
byteries, and  synods,  which  are  not 
strictly  organized  on  Presbyterian  prin- 
ciples. 

4.  The  examination  of  all  licentiates 
and  ministers  on  theology  and  church 
government ;  and  the  requiren)ent  of  an 
"explicit  adoption  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  form  of  Government." 

5.  The  separation  from  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  all  presbyteries  and 
synods,  which  are  known  to  consist 
chiefly  of  unsound  or  disorderly  mem- 
bers. 

6.  A  caveat  to  be  sent  to  all  the  na- 
tional societies  respecting  their  agents, 
that  they  should  not  interfere  with  the 
order  and  principles  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches.* 

*  Durtrinal  Errtm. — ^The  minnte  specifica- 
tion of  thf  disputed  themes  of  theology  was 
reserved  for  this  point,  because  the  "Testi- 
mony and  Memorial"  of  1837,  constituted  the 
formal  basis  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Assem- 


Tbe  General  Aaaembiy  of  1887  met, 
and,  the  adherents  of  the  CoDveation 
having  a  decisive  majority  in  that  body, 
promptly  acceded  to  the  requests  of  tbe 
Memorial.  They  abrogated  the  "Plan 
of   Union"  between    Presbyterians  and 


bly  of  that  year ;  and  also  becaose  the  cata- 
logue comprises  the  objections  incliided  in 
the  protest  offered  to  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphiSf  in  April,  1880;  the  •*  errors"  enmne- 
rated  in  the  western  memorial  of  16M;  and 
the  charges  of  Dr.  Jonkin,  in  18S&. 

The  Convention  of  1887  thns  annoonee— 

We  hereby  set  forth  in  order  some  of  the 
doctrinal  errors,  against  which  we  bear  testi- 
mony. 

I.  God  wonld  have  been  glad  to  prerent  the 
existence  of  sin  in  onr  world,  bat  was  not 
able,  without  destroying  the  moral  agency  of 
man ;  or,  that  for  anght  which  appears  in  the 
Bible  to  the  contrary,  sin  is  incidental  to  any 
wise  moral  system. 

XL  Election  to  eternal  life  is  founded  on  a 
foresight  of  faith  and  obedience. 

m.  We  have  no  more  to  do  with  tiie  firat 
sin  of  Adam,  than  with  the  sins  of  any  other 
parent 

rV.  Infants  come  into  the  worid  as  free 
from  moral  defilement,  as  was  Adam,  when 
he  was  created. 

v.  Infants  sustain  the  same  relation  to  die 
moral  government  of  God  in  this  world  as 
brute  animals,  and  their  suflTerings  and  death 
are  to  be  accounted  for,  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  those  of  brutes,  and  not  by  any  means 
to  be  considered  as  penal. 

VI.  There  is  no  other  original  sin  than  the 
fact  that  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  though  by 
nature  innocent,  or  possessed  of  no  moral 
character,  will  always  begin  to  sin  when  diey 
begin  to  exercise  moral  agency.  Original 
sin  does  not  include  a  sinful  bias  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  a  just  exposure  to  penal  suf- 
fering. There  is  no  evidence  in  scripture, 
that  infants,  in  order  Xr  salvation,  do  need  re- 
demption by  the  blo'  a  of  Christ,  and  regene- 
ration by  the  Holy  iihost 

VII.  The  doctrine  of  imputation,  whether 
of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  or  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  has  no  foundation  in  the  word 
of  God,  and  is  both  unjust  and  absurd.  '| 

Yin.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  j 
were  not  truly  vicarious  and  penal,  but  sym-  ! 
bolical,  governmental,  and  instructive  only.      I| 

IX.  The  impenitent  sinner  by  nature,  and  ;, 
independently  of  the  renewing  influence  or  ,; 
almighty  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  in  full  j 
possession  of  all   the  ability  necessary  to  a 
full  compliance  with  all  the  commandp  of  God. 

X.  Christ  never    intercedes   for  any  but 
those  who  are  actually  united  to  him  by  faith ;  {{ 
or  Christ  does  not  intercede  for  the  elect  until  |i 
after  their  regeneration.  jj 

XI.  Saving  faith  is  the  mere  belief  of  the  ■ 
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CoQgregatioiMiliitt.  They  adjudgMi  that 
the  four  synodi  of  Geoeasee,  Geneva, 
Utica,  and  the  Western  Reserve  were 
not  ^*  constituent  parts'"  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  The  operations  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary,  and  of  the 
American  Education  Societies  were  ex- 
cluded from  their  churches,  and  the 
Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was 
dissolved. 

The  succeeding  twelve  months  were 
devoted  by  both  parties  to  preparation  for 
the  Assembly  of  1838.  By  custom  it 
devolves  upon  the  permanent  and  stated 
clerks  to  make  up  the  list  of  the  mem- 
word  of  God,  and  not  a  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit 

XIL  Begeneratioa  is  the  act  of  the  sinner 
himselC  and  it  consists  in  a  change  of  his 
goveraing  parpose,  which  he  himself  mast 

Srodace,  and  which  is  the  result,  not  of  any 
irect  inflaencie  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart, 
bat  chiefly  of  a  persuasive  exhibition  of  the 
troth,  analagoas  to  the  influence  which  one 
man  exerts  over  die  mind  of  another ;  or  re- 
generation is  not  an  instaataneoas  act,  but  a 
progressive  work. 

}an.  God  has  done  all  that  he  eon  do  tor  the 
salvation  of  all  men,  and  man  himself  most 
do  the  rest. 

XIV.  God  cannot  exert  such  influence  on 
the  minds  of  men,  as  shall  make  it  certain 
that  they  will  choose  and  act  in  a  particular 
manner,  without  impairing  their  moral  agency. 

XV.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not  the 
sole  ground  of  the  sinner's  acceptance  with 
God;  and  in  no  sense  does  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  become  ours. 

XVL  The  reason  why  some  differ  from 
others  in  regard  to  their  reception  of  the  gos- 
pel is,  that  they  make  themselves  to  differ. 

The  Convention  pronounced  these  *«  errors 
unscriptural,  radical,  and  highly  dangerous,** 
which  in  **  their  ultimate  tendency,  subvert 
the  foundation  of  Christian  hope,  and  destroy 
the  souls  of  men." 

The  Convention,  on  church  order  and  dis- 
cipline, particularly  specified  as  practices  of 
which  they  complained:  The  formation  of 
presbyteries  founded  on  doctrinal  repulsions 
as  affinities.  The  refusal  of  presbyteries  to 
examine  their  ministers.  The  licensing  and 
ordination  of  men  unfit  for  want  of  qualifica- 
tion, and  who  deny  fundamental  principles  of 
truth.  The  needless  ordination  of  evangelists 
without  any  pastoral  relation.  The  want  of 
discipline  respecting  gross  acknowledged  er- 
rors. The  number  of  ministers  abandoning 
their  duties  for  secular  employments,  in  vio- 
lation of  their  vows.  The  disorderly  meet- 
ings of  members  and  others,  thereby  exciting 
discord  and  contention  among  the  churches. 


hers,  who  present  their  commissions  for 
that  purpose,  anterior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sessions.  These  officers 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  delegates 
from  the  presbyteries  comprised  ia  the 
four  synods  which  had  been  expunged 
from  the  ecclesiastical  statistics  by  the 
previous  Assembly.  M^hen  the  motion 
was  made  that  the  commissions  from 
these  presbyteries  should  be  received,  the 
moderator  refused  1o  recognize  the  mo- 
tion, or  the  parties  on  whose  behalf  it  was 
made.  After  a  short  interval  of  disorder, 
the  minority,  (including  both  the  advo- 
cates of  the  synods  who  were  excluded 
by  tfie  Assembly  of  1837,  and  the  com- 
missioners from  those  synods,)  united  in 
disclaiming  the  authority  of  the  modera- 
tor, and  proceeded  to  organize  by  them- 
selves ;  and  having  elected  another  mod- 
erator and  clerks,  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
sentients from  the  acts  of  the  Assembly, 
in  1837,  immediately  withdrew,  in  a  body, 
to  the  edifice  occupied  by  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Philadelphia. 

The  majority  retained  their  seats  until 
the  temporary  confusion  ceased,  when  they 
proceeded  to  their  ecclesiastical  business 
according  to  the  prescribed  ordinary  forms. 

The  trustees  and  other  corporate  bodies 
among  the  Presbyterians  possess  much 
valuable  property,  for  their  seminaries 
and  missionary  institutions.  Some  time 
afler  the  separation  in  1638  had  been  con- 
summated, the  question,  in  whom  that 
property  was  legally  vested,  was  carried 
into  the  civil  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  state  the  trustees  were  incorporated. 
The  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  who 
may  change  one-third  of  the  number  every 
year.  The  seceding  Assembly  elected 
one-third  of  the  board  as  new  members. 
When  they  claimed  their  seats  at  the 
board  they  were  refused  admission.  A 
suit,  therefore,  was  commenced,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  offices  from  which,  as 
they  contended,  they  were  illegally  ex- 
cluded. The  cause  excited  intense  inter- 
est, and  was  primarily  decided  in  favor  of 
the  claimants ;  for  the  true  question  liti- 
gated was  this :  Was  the  body  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  four  several  synods 
the  true  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church?      An  appeal   to  the  Supreme 
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Court  was  entered  from  the  adjudication 
of  the  inferior  tribunal.  The  superior 
court  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  lower 
court ;  and  granted  a  new  trial,  with  a 
construction  of  the  law  which  in  efibct 
precluded  the  plaintiffs  from  obtaining  their 
object,  and  the  suit  was  withdrawn.  Thus, 
so  far  as  the  legal  decision  in  Pennsylva- 
nia operates,  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
are  recognised  as  that  body,  represented 
by  their  trustees  who,  in  law,  still  hold 
that  title,  with  its  common  property. 

The  efiervescence  of  the  strife  now  has 
almost  disappeared;  and  the  two  bodies 
of  American  Presbyterians  are  acti^ly 
pursuing  their  own  course.  According  to 
their  statistical  returns,  they  have  increased 
during  the  six  years  from  their  separation, 
nea  rly  one'third  in  actual  numbers.  More- 
over, when  we  contrast  the  diversified  ad- 
ditional instrumentalities  to  promote  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  which  have  been 
put  in  operation  by  them,  since  their  di- 
vision in  1838  ;  it  is  manifest,  that,  in 
capacity  for  the  Lord's  work,  they  have 
doubled  thdr  usefulness  and  enterprise. 

Thus,  from  the  smallest  beginnings, 
when  the  little  companies  of  the  "  Pres- 
byterian Pilgrims"  who  first  came  '  to 
America,  as  it  were,  but  with  a  "  staff," 
here  laid  the  foundations  of  this  church, 
and  reared  it  under  manifold  difficulties 
and  annoyances,  encountering  obloquy  and 
even  p(?rsccutions :  it  has  grown  under  the 
protection  and  favor  of  Providence,  oft 
sharing  the  dews  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  en- 
larging its  borders  in  this  genial  land,  and 
exerting  a  happy  influence  on  the  world, 
until  now  it  has  "  become  two  bands." 

Although  not  of  this  distinct  denomina- 
tion, the  Reformed  Dutch  and  German 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  United  States, 
arc  Presbyterian  and  Calvinistic.  Their 
standards  of  doctrine  are  the  Articles  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  or  Covenanters,  the  Associate 
Church,  and  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  body  which  separated 
from  us  in  1838,  adopt  the  Westminster 
Standards  as  the  symbols  of  their  faith 
and  order  ; — the  last  specified  body  having 
the  same  constitution  as  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  restric- 


tion which  they  have  nnce  put  to  the 
powers  of  the  General  Asaemblyy  jmd  of 
the  substitution  of  trienmal  lor  annual 
Greneral  AssemUiea. 

And  all  these  distinct  denominations,  in- 
cluding the  Cumberland  Presbyterians, 
and  some  smaller  denominations,  although 
for  various  causes  they  ore  arranged  in 
separate  bodies,  compose  a  great  Presby- 
terian family  in  the  United  States,  which 
comprises  upwards  offomr  ikunaand  min- 
isters and  nearly  six  thousand  churches, 
and  comprehends  a  population  of  three  or 
four  millions  who,  either  as  communicants 
or  worshippers,  bre  associated  with  thenu 

m.— STATISTICAL. 

According  to  the  statistical  taUes,  ap- 
pended to  the  minutes  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, for  1843,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  compnses  19  synods, 
or  105  presbyteries,  1484  ministers,  183 
licentiates,  314  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try, 2092  churches,  and  159,187  mem- 
bers in  communion. 

The  existing  institutions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  must  be  concisely  described. 
They  may  generally  be  divided  into  those 
connected  with  education,  or  literature,  or 
missions. 

Education,  —  This  department  com- 
prises colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and 
the  "  Board  of  Education.'' 

Colleges. — ^The  establishments  of  learn- 
ing at  the  following  places,  although  not 
absolutely,  connected  with,  or  directly  con- 
trolled by  Presbyterians  exclusively,  are 
generally  considered  as  under  their  super- 
vision, or  are  chiefly  sustained  by  them. 

New  York. — Hamilton  College ;  Union 
College,  at  Schenectady ;  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Netc  Jersey. — Nassau  Hall,  at  Prince- 
ton. 

Pennsi/lvania. — ^Jeflerson,  at  Cannons- 
burg  ;  Washington  College ;  La  Fayette, 
at  Easton. 

Virginia. — Hampden  Sidney,  in  Prince 
EMward  county;  Washington,  at  Lexing- 
ton. 

North  Carolina. — University  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill;  Davidson,  at 
Mecklenburg. 

South  Carolina. — South  Carolina,  at 
Columbia. 
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2fcin«»ef.— University  of  Nashville. 

'Kent.ucky, — Centre,  at  Danville. 

Ohio, — Miami  University,  at  Oxford. 

Indiana, — South  Hanover  College. 

Tke(dogical  Seminaries, — ^At  Prince- 
ion,  New  Jersey ;  Western,  at  Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania;  Union,  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  Virginia ;  Southern,  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina ;  Indiana,  at  New  Albany, 
Indiana. 

Board  of  Education,  —  The  formal 
commencement  of  the  work  of  education 
for  the  ministry,  was  the  result  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1806, 
when  that  duty  was  assigned  to  each  pres- 
bytery. The  inefficiency  of  the  system 
induced  the  General  Assembly,  in  1810, 
to  form  the  "  Board  of  Education ;"  but 
during  the  interval  until  1839,  there  was 
not  the  adequate  result  which  was  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  demands  for  ministers. 
A  new  organization  was  then  made  ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been  manifested  in  a 
large  augmentation  of  the  funds,  and  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of 
theolc^cal  students  maintained  during 
their  preparatory  course. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  young  men 
have  been  assisted  in  their  studies  for  the 
gospel  ministry.  Two-thirds  of  the  for- 
eign missionaries,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
the  domestic  missionaries,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  pastors  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches  at  this  time,  have  been  in- 
troduced to  the  ministry  through  the  aid 
of  the  "  Board  of  Education." 

Literature,  —  This  department  com- 
prises the  miscellaneous  publications,  which 
are  expressly  devoted  to  promulge  the 
doctrinal  principles,  and  to  defend  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Prtoby- 
terian  churches. 

There  is  a  quarterly  periodical,  by 
Presbyterian  writers,  entitled  the  Biblical 
Repertory  and  Theological  Review,  which 
is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  disquisi- 
tions strictly  religious,  or  to  those  which 
have  a  close  affinity  with  them,  either  on 
Christian  ethics  or  ecclesiastical  history. 
Several  weekly  newspapers  are  issued  by 
them,  and  very  extensively  dispersed. 
The  Presbyterian,  at  Philadelphia;  the 
Presbyterian  Advocate,  at  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  the  Presbyterian  of  the  West, 
at  Springfield,  Ohio ;  the  Protestant  and 


Herald,  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky;  the 
Watchman  of  the  South,  at  Richmond, 
Virginia ;  and  the  Observer,  at  Charleston,, 
South  Carolina. 

Board  of  PubUcation, — In  addition  to 
these  miscellanies,  the  Presbyterians  have 
organized  a  most  important  and  efficient 
society,  denominated  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  which  was  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  standard 
volumes  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  also  tracts  that  elucidate  and  de- 
fend Presbyterianism.  This  board,  which 
is  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  has 
printed  nearly  fifty  tracts,  doctrinal,  ritual,- 
on  Popery,  historical,  and  for  youth. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  works 
have  already  been  issued  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  which  may 
thus  be  classified :  Biographical,  nineteen ; 
devotional,  eight;  doctrinal,  twenty;  ex- 
perimental, seventeen;  historical,  seven- 
teen ;  polemical,  sixteen ;  practical,  five ; 
prophetic,  five;  and  works  adapted  for 
youth,  eighteen.  The  benign  fruits,  which 
this  powerful  typographical  machinery  is 
producing,  can  be  estimated  only  by  re- 
membering the  moderate  price  at  which 
the  works  are  sold,  and  the  high  character 
of  the  volumes  themselves,  a  few  of  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  order  in  which  they 
originally  were  published. 

Brooks's  Mute  Christian  ;  Halyburton's 
Great  Concern ;  Life  of  John  Knox ;  Char- 
nock's  Discourses  on  Regeneration ;  Guth- 
rie's Christian's  Great  Interests ;  Lime 
Street  Lectures ;  Bradbury's  Mystery  of 
Godliness ;  Flavel's  Divine  Conduct ; 
Charnock's  Discourses  on  the  Attributes 
of  God ;  Owen  on  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Char- 
nock  on  Christ  Crucified ;  Owen  on  Justi- 
fication ;  Calvin's  Institutes,  translated  by 
John  Allen ;  Owen  on  Indwelling  Sin ; 
Sibbs's  Souls'  Conflict ;  Lorimer's  History 
of  the  French  Protestants ;  McCrie's  His- 
tory of  the  Roformation  in  Italy  and  Spain ; 
the  British  Reformers,  with  their  Lives, 
twelve  volumes  ;  Daillie's  Use  of  the  Fa- 
thers; Mead's  Almost  Christian;  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth's  English  Martyrology, 
and  the  Lives  of  the  British  Reformers, 
separate  from  their  writings. 

The  beneficial  influence,  under  the  di- 
vine auspices,  which  must  result  from  the 
unrestricted   dissemination  of  these  and 
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similar  invaluable  Christian  productions, 
throughout  the  Republic,  and  especially 
among  the  Household  (^  Faithy  far  tran- 
scends our  utmost  imagination ;  and  the  ex- 
hilarating anticipation  cannot  be  otherwise 
expressed,  than  in  the  Psalmist's  urgent 
petition,  **  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  send 
now  prosperity!"    Amen. 

Missiofis, — ^This  portion  of  the  philan- 
thropic labors  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
is  conducted  by  two  distinct  agencies  and 
boards  of  managers. 

Domestic, — ^The  primary  arrangements 
for  Home  Missions,  under  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Greneral  Assembly,  were 
comparatively  restricted  in  extent  and  lan- 
guid in  their  operations ;  until  in  1828, 
the  present  efficient  system  was  adopted, 
through  which  *<  there  has  been  a  gradual 
but  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
missionaries,  the  amount  of  funds  col- 
lected, the  interest  excited,  and  the  good 
accomplished."  Three  hundred  missiona- 
ries are  now  employed,  while  the  prospect 
of  usefulness  in  spreading  the  gospel  never 
was  more  promising  than  at  the  present 
period.  Signal  success  already  has  at- 
tended the  work  under  the  divine  blessing ; 
and  every  heart  must  exult  in  the  glorious 
prospect,  that  "  the  righteousness"  of 
'  Zion  "  shall  go  forth  as  brightness,"  and 
"  the  salvation"  of  Jerusalem  "  as  the 
lamp  that  burneth." 

Foreign. — "The  first  mission  to  the 
heathen,  established  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  among  the  Indians  on  Long 
Island,  in  the  year  1741.  David  Brainard 
was  the  second  missionary. '  His  ordina- 
tion took  place  in  the  year  1744,  and  the 
fields  of  his  remarkable  labors  were  at 
the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  at  Crossweeks 
in  New  Jersey.  From  that  period,  in- 
creasing attention  was  given  to  this  great 
subject,  and  various  missionary  societies 
were  formed  in  which  Presbyterians 
largely  participated.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  United  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  after  a  brief  career 
was  eventually  merged  in  the  '  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions.' " 

Notwithstanding,  many  Presbyterians 
were  solicitous  that  their  own  churches 
should  separately  engage  in  the  mission- 


ary work.  In  consequence  of  which, 
"  In  the  year  1881,  a  determined  and  ac- 
tive efibrt  was  made  by  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburg,  to  awaken  the  church  to  a  senae 
of  her  duty  in  this  respect,  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the '  Western  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.'  This  society  met  with  so  much 
favor,  that  the  General  Assembly  in  1835 
resolved  to  engage  the  whole  church  in  an 
enterprise  worthy  of  her  character  and 
resources.  The  *  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,'  was  organized  in  the 
year  1837,  under  favorable  auspices,  and 
to  it  was  made  an  entire  transfer  of  all 
that  pertained  to  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society." 

*'  The  experiment  has  succeeded,  and 
the  smiles  of  God  have  rested  on  that  in- 
stitution. Flourishing  missions  have  been 
established  among  various  tribes  of  Amer- 
ican Indians,  in  Western  Africa,  Northern 
India,  and  China,  and  all  the  operations 
are  carried  on  with  great  ability." 

In  Northern  India,  there  is  a  synod  of 
American  missionaries  in  connexion  with 
the  General  Assembly;  comprising  the 
Presbytery  of  Allahabad,  of  six  ministers 
— the  Presbytery  of  Furrukabad,  of  four 
ministers — and  the  Presbytery  of  Lodiana, 
of  five  ministers.  The  Boai^  of  Missions 
issues  two  monthly  periodicals,  the  *<  Mis- 
sionary Chronicle,"  and  the  **  Foreign 
Missionary ;"  which  are  extensively  dis- 
persed, and  effectual ly  sustain  the  solici- 
tude that  is  experienced  to  ^  send  out  the 
light  and  the  truth." 

The  foregoing  article  claims  to  be  but 
little  more  than  an  authentic  compilation. 
The  writer  has  freely  copied  and  incorpo- 
rated with  his  own  language,  the  language 
of  such  of  his  authorities  as  suited  his 
purpose,  without  specific  notice.  He 
takes  this  place  to  acknowledge  his  obli- 
gations of  this  sort  to  the  authorities  on 
which  he  has  thus  drawn,  viz.:  The  Con- 
fession of  Faith  ;  Edinburgh  Encyclopav 
dia ;  Miller's  Christian  Ministry,  and 
Prosbyterianism ;  Histories  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  by  Hetherington,  and 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication ; 
and  Hodge's  Constitutional  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  also  re- 
ceived very  essential  aid  from  the  Rev. 
George  Bourne,  in   the  sedulous  explora- 
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tions  of  the  official  documents  and  records 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  other 
reliable  authorities,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  princifMil  composition  of  that 


part  of  the  historical  sketch  which  com- 
mences with  the  formation  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  statistical  department. 


HISTORY 


I     OF 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

BT  JOEL  PARKER*  D.D. 
FASToa  or  TSB  CLurrojr  itrbit  cHuacH,  raiLiDSLraxA. 


Thb  character  and  peculiarities  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  may  be  learned  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America:  con- 
taining the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Cate- 
chisms, and  the  Directory  for  the  worship 
of  God ;  together  with  the  Plan  of  Grovern- 
ment  and  Discipline  as  amended  and  rati- 
fied by  the  General  Assembly  at  their 
session  in  the  first  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  1840,  and  the 
annals  of  the  church  found  in  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  proceedings  of  its 
ecclesiastical  judicatories.  This  church 
does  not  differ  very  materially  in  doctrine 
and  worship,  or  in  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  order,  from  any  of  the  great 
fiimily  of  anti-prelatical  churches  that 
sprung  from  the  Reformation,  and  which 
are  commonly  termed  Calvinistic. 

It  acknowledges  no  authority  in  things 
pertaining  to  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  Church,  but  the  revealed 
will  of  God  as  found  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures.    It  maintains — 

That  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  con- 
science, and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doe- 
trine  and  commandments  of  men,  which 
are  in  any  thing  contrary  to  his  word,  or, 
beside  it  in  matters  of  fiuth,  or  worship ; 


that  the  rights  of  private  judgment  in  all 
matters,  that  respect  religion,  are  univer- 
sal and  inalienable,  and  that  no  religious 
constitution  ought  to  be  aided  by  the  civil 
powers  farther  than  may  be  necessary  for 
protection  and  security,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  equal  and  common  to  all  others. 

That  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
above  principle  of  common  right,  every 
Christian  church,  or  union,  or  association 
of  particular  churches,  is  entitled  to  de- 
clare the  terms  of  admission  into  its  com- 
munion, and  the  qualifications  of  its  min- 
isters and  members,  as  well  as  the  whole 
system  of  its  internal  government  which 
Christ  hath  appointed ;  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right,  they  may,  notwithstand- 
ing, err  in  making  the  terms  of  communion 
either  too  lax  or  too  narrow ;  yet,  even 
in  this  case,  they  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
liberty  or  the  rights  of  others,  but  only 
make  an  improper  use  of  their  own. 

That  our  blessed  Saviour,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  visible  church,  which  is  his 
body,  hath  appointed  officers,  not  only  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  administer  the  sa- 
craments, but  also  to  exercise  discipline, 
for  the  preservation  of  truth  and  duty ; 
and,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  these  offi- 
oers,  and  upon  the  whole  churoht  in  whose 
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name  they  act,  to  censure  or  cast  out  tbe 
erroneous  and  scandalous ;  observing,  in 
all  cases,  the  rules  contained  in  the  word 
of  God. 

That  truth  is  in  order  to  goodness ;  and 
the  great  touchstone  of  truth  is  its  ten- 
dency to  promote  holiness ;  according  to 
our  Saviour's  rule,  "By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  And  that  no  opinion 
can  be  more  pernicious  or  more  absurd, 
than  that  which  brings  truth  and  falsehood 
upon  a  level,  and  represents  as  of  no  con- 
sequence what  a  man's  opinions  are.  On 
the  contrary,  that  there  is  an  inseparable 
connexion  between  faith  and  practice,  truth 
and  duty.  Otherwise  it  would  be  of  no 
consequence  either  to  discovor  truth  or  to 
embmce  it. 

That  while  the  above  principle  is  highly 
important,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  make 
effectual  provision  that  all  who  are  ad- 
mitted as  teachers  be  sound  in  the  faith. 
Nevertheless  there  are  truths  and  forms, 
with  respect  to  which  men  of  good  cha- 
racters and  principles  may  difler.  And  in 
all  these  cases  it  is  the  duty,  both  of  pri- 
vate Christians  and  societies,  to  exercise 
mutual  forbearance  towards  each  other. 

That  though  the  character^  qualitica- 
tions,  and  authority  of  church  officers  are 
laid  down  in  the  holy  scriptures,  as  well  as 
the  proper  method  of  their  investiture  and 
institution ;  yet  the  election  of  the  persons 
to  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  in  any 
particular  society,  is  in  that  society. 

That  all  church  power,  whether  exer- 
cised by  the  body  in  general,  or  in  the 
way  of  representation  by  delegated  autho- 
rity, is  only  ministerial  and  declarative ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  holy  scriptures  are 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  that 
no  church  judicatory  ought  to  pretend  to 
make  laws  to  bind  the  conscience  in  vir^ 
tue  of  their  own  authority ;  and  that  all 
their  decisions  should  be  founded  upon  the 
revealed  will  of  God.  Now  though  it  will 
easily  be  admitted  that  all  synods  and 
councils  may  err,  through  the  frailty  that 
is  inseparable  from  humanity :  yet  there 
is  much  greater  danger  from  the  usurped 
claim  of  making  laws,  than  from  the  right 
of  judging  upon  laws  already  made,  and 
common  to  all  who  profess  the  gospel ; 
although  this  right,  as  necessity  requires  in 
the  present  state,  be  lodged  with  fallible  men. 


That  if  the  preceding  acnptund  and 
rational  principles  be  atMdfasUy  adhered 
to,  the  vigor  and  strictneM  of  its  diaeipline 
will  contribute  to  the  glory  and  ha|^inen 
of  any  church.  Since  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline must  be  purely  moral  or  spiritual 
in  its  object,  and  not  attended  witik  any 
civil  effects,  it  can  derive  no  force  what- 
ever but  from  its  own  justice,  the  approba- 
tion of  an  impartial  public,  and  the  ooiu- 
tenance  and  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  Universal. 

These  catholic  and  liberal  views,  are 
the  basis  upon  which  the  structure  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  tt 
of  America,  rests.  It  does  not  regard  itself 
as  the  Church,  but  only  as  a  particular 
branch  of  the  Catholic  or  Universal 
Church  of  Christ,  which  consists  of  aU 
those  persons  in  every  nation,  together 
with  their  children,  who  make  profession 
of  the  holy  religion  of  Christ,  and  of  sub- 
mission to  his  laws.  It  regards  Papacy 
and  Diocesan  Episcopacy  as  great  usurpa- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  highly 
unfavorable  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
pure  gospel,  and  uncongenial  with  our  re- 
publican institutions.  Yet,  while  Presby- 
terians believe  that  the  parity  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  representation  of  the  laity  in  the 
ofHcers  denominated  ruling  elders,  are  im- 
portant features  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
clearly  discernible  in  the  New  Testament, 
they  do  not  deny  the  validity  of  ordinances, 
because  mixed  with  the  errors  and  usurpa- 
tions of  prelacy.  On  the  contrary  they 
dare  not  disown  any  church  which  holds 
Christ  the  head,  and  which  is  by  him  made 
the  instrument  of  edifying  spiritual  be- 
lievers, and  extending  substantial  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  officers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
are  bishops  or  pastors,  ruling  elders,  and 
deacons.  **  The  pastoral  office  is  the  first 
in  the  church  both  for  dignity  and  useful-  H 
ness."  The  person  filling  this  office  is  de- 
signated by  different  names  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, names  expressive  of  various  duties. 
As  he  feeds  the  flock  of  God,  he  is  called 
their  pastor  or  shepherd.  As  he  has  the 
oversight  of  a  congregation,  he  is  called 
their  bishop  or  overseer.  As  he  is  expected 
to  exhibit  the  gravity  and  wisdom  of  age, 
he  is  called  a  presbyter  or  elder.  As  he 
is  ietU  a  messenger  to  the  church,  he  is 
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lermed  an  aDgel.  As  he  is  entrusted  with 
means  of  reconciling  sinners,  he  is  spoken 
of  as  an  ambassador.  And  as  he  dis- 
penses spiritual  blessings,  he  is  called  a 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

Ruling  elders  are  elected  by  the  people 
as  their  representatives.  In  conjunction 
with  the  pastor  they  exercise  discipline. 
They  are  designated  in  the  scriptures  un« 
der  the  title  of  governments,  and  of  those 
who  rule  well,  but  who  do  n0t  labor  in  the 
word  and  doctrine. 

Deacons  are  also  r^rded  as  distinct 
officers  in  the  church.  Their  official  duty 
is  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  reception 
and  disbursement  of  the  charities  of  the 
congregation.  These  duties  are  often  per- 
formed  by  the  elders,  and  it  is  not  deemed 
indispensable  that  deacons  should  be  ap- 
pointed, unless  the  interests  of  the  congre- 
gation demand  it« 

The  session  consists  of  the  pastor  or 
pastors,  and  the  ruling  elders  of  a  congre- 
gation, and  is  the  primary  judicatory  of 
the  church.  The  pastor  is  its  presiding 
officer,  called  the  moderator.  This  court, 
thus  constituted,  has  power  to  watch  over 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  congregation, 
to  inquire  into  the  Christian  deportment 
of  the  members  of  the  church,  to  call  be- 
fore them  offenders,  and  also  to  investigate 
charges  presented  by  others,  to  receive 
members  into  the  church,  to  admonish,  to 
rebuke,  to  suspend,  or  to  exclude  from  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  those, 
who  are  found  to  deserve  censure,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  degrees  of  their  crimi- 
nality. It  is  the  business  of  the  session 
also  to  appoint  a  delegate  from  its  own 
body  to  attend  with  the  pastor,  the  higher 
judicatories  of  the  church.  It  is  required 
to  keep  a  fair  record  of  all  its  proceedings, 
as  also  a  register  of  marriages,  baptisms, 
persons  admitted  to  the  Lord*s  table,  deaths 
and  other  removals  of  church  members, 
I  and  to  transmit  these  records  to  the  pres- 
bytery for  their  inspection. 

A  presbytery  consists  of  all  the  mitais- 
ters  and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  church, 
within  a  certain  district.  Three  ministers, 
and  as  many  elders  as  may  be  present, 
are  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
presbytery  has  power  to  receive  and  issue 
appeals  from  church  sessions,  and  refer- 
enoea  brought  before  them  in  an  orderly 
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manner;  to  examine  and  license  candi- 
dates for  the  holy  ministry ;  to  ordain,  in- 
stall, remove  and  judge  ministers ;  to  ex- 
amine, and  approve  or  censure,  the  records 
of  church  sessions ;  to  resolve  questions  of 
doctrine  or  discipline,  seriously  and  rea- 
sonably proposed ;  to  condemn  erroneous 
opinions,  which  injure  the  purity  or  peace 
of  the  church ;  to  visit  particular  churches, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  their 
state,  and  redressing  the  eviU  that  may 
have  arisen  in  them;  to  unite  or  divide 
congregations,  at  the  request  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  form  or  receive  new  congrega- 
tions ;  and  in  general  to  perform  whatever 
pertains  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
churches  under  their  care.  The  presby- 
tery also  keeps  a  full  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  its  doings  are  subject  to  the 
revision  of  the  synod,  which  is  a  court  of 
appeal  standing  in  a  similar  relation  to  the 
presbytery  with  thi^t  of  the  presbytery  to 
the  church  session. 

A  synod  ia  a  convention  of  the  bishops  j 
with  one  elder  from  each  church 'in  a 
larger  district;  it  must  include  at  least 
three  presbyteries.  The  synod  is  the  court 
of  the  last  resort  in  all  cases  of  a  judicial 
nature,  so  that  the  whole  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  church  is  limited  to  its  final 
decision  as  a  PnoviifciAL  Assembly; 
having  supreme  control  in  its  own  appro- 
priate sphere,  though  subordinate  to  the 
General  Assembly,  as  to  the  review  and 
constitutional  oversight  of  its  acts. 

The  synod  reviews  the  records  of  pres- 
byteries, approving  or  censuring  their  pro- 
ceedings, erecting  new  presbyteries,  unit- 
ing or  dividing  those  which  were  before 
erected,  and  taking  a  general  care  of  the 
churches  within  its  bounds,  and  proposing 
such  measures  to  the  General  Assembly, 
as  may  be  for  advantage  to  the  whole 
church.  TheGeneral  Assembly  is  the  high- 
est judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  Presbyterian  go- 
vernment, nor  is  any  court  higher  than 
the  presb3rtery ;  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  representing  all  the  congregations  of 
this  denomination  in  one  body.  It  is  con- 
stituted of  an  equal  delegation  of  bishops 
and  elders,  in  the  proportion'  of  one  min- 
ister nnd  one  elder  from  each  presbytery ; 
and  these  are  styled,  commissioneri  to  the 
General  As$enMy. 
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SiDce  the  session  of  1840,  the  Assem- 
bly exercises  no  judicial  power,  as  it  had 
formerly  done,  the  synod  now  being  the 
highest  court  of  appeal. 

In  other  respects  the  General  Assembly 
possesses  powers  analogous  to  those  of  the 
inferior  courts,  in  reviewing  the  records  of 
synods,  and  approving  or  censuring  them. 
It  also  gives  advice  on  subjects  brought  up 
to  it  in  an  orderly  and  consistent  manner ; 
and  constitutes  a  bond  of  union  among  all 
the  churches.  To  the  General  Assembly 
also,  belongs  the  power  of  deciding  in  all 
controversies  respecting  doctrine  and  dis* 
cipline ;  of  reproving,  warning,  and  bear- 
ing testimony  against  error  in  doctrine,  or 
immorality  in  practice  in  any  church, 
presbytery,  or  synod;  of  erecting  new 
synods  when  it  may  be  judged  necessary ; 
of  superintending  the  concerns  of  the 
whole  church  ;  of  corresponding  with  for- 
eign churches,  on  such  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  and  the  cor- 
responding body ;  of  suppressing  schisma- 
tical  contentions  and  disputations ;  and,  in 
general,  of  recommending  and  attempting 
reformation  of  manners,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  charity,  truth,  and  holiness,  through 
all  the  churches  under  their  care :  prt^* 
videdy  that  all  these  powers  and  relations 
of  the  Assembly  shall  be  construed  as  ex- 
clusive of  all  the  proper  appellate  juris- 
fictions  of  the  church,  in  cases  of  a  judi- 
cial nature.  No  modification  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  of  constitutional  rules  can  be 
introduced  by  the  General  Assembly,  till 
such  modifications  shall  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  presbyteries,  and  written  an- 
swers approving  of  the  same  shall  have 
been  returned  by  at  least  a  majority  of 
them.  The  sessions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly arc  held  regularly  once  in  three 
years.  The  synods*  meet  annually,  and 
the  presbyteries  once  in  six  months. 

There  are  provisions  also,  in  the  form 
of  government,  for  convenintj  any  one  of 
these  judicatories  for  a  special  meeting,  if 
any  special  exigencies  shall  demand  such 
a  step. 

The  public  worship  of  God  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  not  conducted  by  a 
prescribed  liturgy.  This  church  thinks  it 
obvious  that  no  forms  of  prayer,  no  pre- 
scribed liturgies  were  used  in  apostolic 
times,  and  she  dares  not  introduce  human 


inventions  into  the  mode  of  her  worship. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Paul  kneeled 
down  on  the  shore,  when  he  parted  with 
his  friends  at  Tyre,  and  read  a  prayc  r 
from  a  book ;  or  that  Paul  and  Silas  used 
a  prescribed  form  when  they  prayed  at 
midnight  in  the  prison  at  Philippi.  The 
Lonfs  Prayer  forms  no  objectioD  to  these 
views,  because  it  is  not  given  in  the  same 
words  by  any  two  of  the  EvaDselisls. 
Besides,  it  coptains  no  clause  asking  lor 
blessings  in  the  name  of  Christ,  which  our 
Saviour  himself  solemnly  enjoiiied  upon 
his  church,  before  he  withdrew  his  per- 
sonal presence.  In  the  subsequent  in- 
spired history  we  find  no  allusion  to  this 
form  of  prayer,  nor  any  reference  to  mther 
saying  or  reading  of  prayers,  both  of 
which  modes  of  expression  are  natural  for 
those  who  employ  preoomposed  ibrms. 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  respectable  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  the  fifth  century,  both 
declare,  that  in  theii  day,  **  no  two  per- 
sons were  found  to  use  the  same  words  in 
public  worship."  And  Augustine,  who 
was  nearly  their  contemporary,  declares 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  <*  There  is  free- 
dom to  use  difierent  words,  provided  the 
same  things  are  mentioned  in  prayer." 

In  forming  her  "  Directory  for  the  Pub- 
lic Worship  of  God,"  the  Presbyterian 
Church  regards  the  holy  scriptures  as  the 
only  safe  guide;  therefore  she  does  no 
more  than  to  recommend  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  several  parts  of  the  puUic 
service,  throwing  upon  the  pastor  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preparing  himself  for  a  pro- 
per and  edifying  performance  of  those  acts 
of  worship,  which  shall  be  suited  to  the 
ever-changing  wants  of  the  congr^ation. 

The  sacraments  of  the  church  are  re- 
garded as  bring  two  only  :  baptism  and 
the  Lord^s  Supper.  The  former  is  ordi- 
narily performed  by  Presbyterians  by  ap- 
plying the  water  to  the  subject,  though 
they  do  not  deny  the  validity  of  immersion. 
Baptism  is  administered  to  adult  believers 
and  their  infant  offspring;  but  none  s re 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  Lord^s  Sup^ 
per  who  have  not  given  evidence  of  per-  ,| 
sonal  piety,  and  of  understanding  the  signi-  , 
fica nee  of  the  ordinance. 

No  rite  is  looked  uiK>n  as  possessing  i 
any  intrinsic  influence.  Presbyterians  do  ,\ 
not  believe  ihat  an  influence  of  a  m3rste-  ' 
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rious  kind  passes  from  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery  into  the  spiritual  nature  of  one 
set  apart,  by  them  to  the  sacred  office.  On 
the  contrary  they  regard  the  call  to  the 
ministry  as  proceeding  from  God.  The 
candidate  professes  to  have  been  moved 
by  the  Hdy  Spirit  to  desire  the  sacred 
office.  He  declares  that  he  does,  as  far 
as  he  knows  his  own  heart,  seek  the  office 
of  the  holy  ministry  from  k>ve  to  Grod,' 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  his  glory 
in  the  gospel  of  his  Son.  WhenHhe  pres- 
bytery is  satisfied  that  these  professions 
have  been  made  sincerely,  and  understand- 
ingly,  they  impose  hands  upon  the  candi- 
date as  a  solemn  recognition  of  one,  whom 
they  believe  (jrod  has  by  his  providence 
and  grace  **  put  into  the  ministry  .** 

They  deny  also  that  any  mysterious 
grace  accompanies  the  water  in  baptism, 
or  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord^s 
Supper  possess  any  new  qualities  after  a 
blfiflsing  has  been  invoked  by  the  offi- 
ciating clergyman.  They  look  for  no 
other  influence  from  religious  rites  than 
that,  which  results  from  a  wise  adaptation 
for  enforcing  truth,  by  striking  symbols, 
and  creating  hallowed  associations.  They 
deprecate  the  doctrine  of  the  transmission 
of  a  power  to  human  hands  to  create  min- 
isters at  will,  or  to  convey  certainly  any 
grace  to  sinners,  as  tending  to  inflate  the 
ministry  with  pride,  to  impart  to  them  an 
influence  which  God  never  intended,  and 
to  sink  the  people  into  a  degrading  super- 
stition. 

From  the  same  apprehension  of  the  evils 
of  superstition,  and  from  the  want  of  a 
warrant  in  the  word  of  God,  they  reject 
Godfathers  and  Godmothers,  and  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  holy  days, 
and  kneeling  in  the  Liord's  Supper  and 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  rite 
of  confirmation,  and  the  efficacy  of  con- 
secrated grounds  in  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  Calvinistic.  They  are  so 
called,  not  because  Calvin  invented  them. 
They  were  the  doctrines  of  all  the  leading 
Reformers  ;  of  the  Waldenses,  for  dve  or 
six  hundred  years  before  the  Reformation ; 
of  Augustin  and  the  primitive  Church,  and 
especially  are  they  distinctly  exhibited  in 
the  word  of  God.  This  system  of  doc- 
trine is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Westmin- 


ster Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms. 

Without  pretending  to  expound  fully  the 
great  principles,  more  amply  unfolded  in 
the  standards  of  the  church,  we  may  say, 
briefly,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
maintains  that,  since  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  lapse,  all  men 
are  naturally  destitute  of  holiness,  alien- 
ated entirely  from  God,  and  justly  subject 
to  his  eternal  displeasure.  The  plan  of 
man's  recovery  from  this  state  is,  from 
first  to  last,  a  system  of  unmerited  grace. 
The  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  including 
his  instructions,  his  example,  his  sacrifice 
on  the  cross,  his  resurrection,  ascension, 
and  intercession,  are  the  means  of  bring- 
ing men  back  to  God.  Yet  these  means 
would  be  without  efficacy,  if  there  were 
not  revealed  to  man  a  gratuitious  justifi- 
cation through  the  merit  of  our  Saviour's 
sacrifice,  and  if  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  by 
his  own  invisible  agency  cause  sinners  to 
accept  a  free  pardon  and  salvation.  Hence 
the  provisions  of  mercy  are  gratuitous,  not 
only  depending  ob  the  sovereign  grace  of 
God,  but  the  disposition  to  accept  these 
provisions  is  produced  by  a  sovereign  in- 
terposition of  the  divine  Spirit.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  scripture,  and  from  daily  ob- 
servation, that  all  are  not  saved ;  and, 
consequently,  that  it  was  not  the  original 
purpose  of  Him  who  never  changes  his 
plans  of  operation,  to  bring  all  to  repeig- 
ance  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  "  Known 
unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  All  the  dispensa- 
tions of  his  grace,  as  well  as  of  his  provi- 
dence, and  among  the  rest  the  eflectual 
calling  and  salvation  of  every  believer, 
enfer^  into  his  plan  from  all  eternity.** 
**  Yet  so  as  that  thereby  neither  is  God  the 
author  of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to 
the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty 
or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken 
away,  but  rather  established." 

It  is  undeniable  that  these  views  may 
be  perverted  and  misrepresented,  and  ren- 
dered odious  by  drawing  inferences  from 
them  which  Presbyterians  do  not  allow. 
For  such  perversions  those  of  no  creed 
are  responsible.  If  we  might  refer  to  a 
single  argument  in  which  the  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  are  most  triumphantly 
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maintained,  it  should  be  that  masterly 
homily  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  or  rather  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  dictated  to  the  apostle  as 
his  amanuensis,  comprised  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans. 

Whatever  odium  has  been  cast  upon 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  holding  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  honor  of  bearing  it  does  not 
belong  to  them.  It  belongs  to  all  the  Re- 
formers, to  the  symbols  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  the  Heidelberg  Confession  and  Cate- 
chism, and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  and  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country.  If 
the  English  Church  has  fallen  into  such  a 
spiritual  state  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
was*  justified  in  saying,  **  We  have  a 
Popish  liturgy,  a  Calvinistic  creed,  and  an 
Arminian  clergy  f^  an^  if  the  churches  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  have  sunk  to  a 
lower  condition,  because  a  vigorous  dis- 
sent has  not  infused  a  little  spiritual  life 
into  the  establishments  :  surely  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland  and  America  are 
not  worthy  of  very  severe  censure  for 
keeping  alive,  at  the  same  time,  the  doc- 
trines of  Cal  vanism  and  the  spirit  of  piety. 

The  genius  and  character  of  the  Pres- 
byterian  Church,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  been  modified  by  a  union 
of  churches  possessing  some  varieties  of 
feature,  while  agreeing  in  the  great  lead- 
iig  principles  of  Presbyterian  government 
and  Calvinistic  doctrine.  In  1689,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  denomi- 
nations in  Great  Britain  consummated  a 
union  of  the  two  denominations,  adopting 
what  they  call  the  Heads  of  Agreement, 
embracing  a  few  cardinal  principles  which 
were  to  govern  them  in  their  faternal  in- 
tercourse. This  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gregational union,  sent  over  one  of  their 
number,  the  Rev.  Francis  McKemie,  as  a 
missionary  to  the  new  settlements  in  Ame- 
rica. This  devoted  missionary,  who  had 
previously  labored  here  with  apostolic  zeal, 
and  who  has  been  properly  styled  the  fa- 
ther of  Presbyterianism  in  America,  in  con- 
nexion with  six  others,  viz.,  Messrs. 
McNish,  Andrews,  Hampton,  Taylor, 
Wilson,  and  Davis,  In  1704  or  1705, 
formed  the  first  presb3rtery  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  This 
presbytery  was  formed  upon  the  princi- 


ples that  governed  the  London  asaociation, 
and  was  composed  partly  of  Piesbyteiian 
and  partly  of  Congregational  churcbes. 
The  Presbyterianism  was  that  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  was  more  flezibb 
in  its  character  than  that  of  the  Soottish 
Kirk.  It  more  easily  ooaleaoed  with  the 
CongregationaliBm  of  the  English  Puritans. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  iSe  first  P^^tor 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  a  Congregational  Preabyle- 
rian.  That  church  was  under  the  care 
of  the  presbytery  sixty-four  years  before 
they  elected  ruling  elders.  IVesbyterian- 
ism  gradually  extended  itself  till,  in  1716, 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  was  fi>nned  out 
of  the  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia,  New 
Castle,  Snow  Hill,  and  Long  Island.  The 
Church  of  Scotland,  mstead  of  imbibing 
these  principles  which  resulted  in  the 
Union  of  1689,  and  in  the  estfblishment 
of  a  modified  Presbyterianism  in  America, 
solemnly  bore  their  testimony  against  re- 
ligious toleration.  In  1724,  those  min- 
isters from  Scotland  who,  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Miller,  **were  desirous  to  carry 
into  efiect  the  system  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  in  all  its  extent  and 
strictness,'*  b^n  to  insist  that  the  entire 
system  of  the  Scottish  Church  be  received 
in  this  country.  The  collisions  thus  oc- 
casioned at  length  subsided  in  the  Adopt- 
ing Act  of  1729,  the  liberal  principles  of 
which  were  embodied  in  the  following 
language :  ^*  Although  the  synod  do  not 
claim  or  pretend  to  any  authority  of  im- 
posing our  faith  on  other  men's  consciences, 
but  do  profess  our  just  dissatisfaction  with, 
and  abhorrence  of  such  impositions,  and 
do  not  only  disclaim  all  legislative  power 
and  authority  in  the  church,  being  willing 
to  receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  re- 
ceived us  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  admit 
to  fellowship,  in  church  ordinances,  all 
such  as  we  have  ground  to  believe  that 
Christ  will  at  last  admit  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;  yet,  we  are  undoubtedly 
obliged  to  take  care  that  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  be  kept  pure,  and 
uncorrupt  among  us,  and  do  therefore 
agree,  that  all  the  ministers  of  this  synod, 
shall  declare  their  agreement  in,  and  ap- 
probation of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  as 
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being  in  all  essential  and  necessary  arti* 
clesy  good  forms,  and  sound  words  and 
systems  of  Christian  doctrine,  dec.  And 
we  do,  also,  agree  that  the  presbyteries 
shall  take  care  not  to  admit  any  candidate, 
but  what  declares  bis  agreement  in  opin- 
ion with  all  the  essential  and  necessary 
articles  of  said  Confession.  And  in  case 
any  minister  or  any  candidate  shall  have 
any  scruples  with  r^rd  to  any  article 
of  said  Confession  or  Catechisms,  he  shall 
declare  his  sentiments  to  the  presbytery 
or  synod,  who  shall,  notwithstanding, 
admit  him  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry 
within  our  bounds,  if  they  shall  judge  his 
scruples  or  mistakes  to  be  only  about 
articles  not  essential  and  necessary  in 
doctrine,  worship,  and  government.  And 
the  synod  do  solemnly  agree,  that  none 
of  us  will  traduce  or  use  any  opprobrious 
terms  towards  those  who  differ  from  us 
in  those  extra-essential  and  not  necessary 
points  of  doctrine,  but  treat  them  with  the 
same  friendship,  kindness,  and  brotherly 
love,  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

AfVer  some  years  this  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion and  charity  gave  place  to  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  some,  to  enforce  the  more 
rigid  forms  of  the  Scottish  Church.  This 
led  to  the  first  great  schism  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1741,  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  in  1745. 

In  1758,  which  was  fiAcen  years  af\er 
the  separation,  the  Synods  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  were  united.  No  cause 
of  disunion  bad  been  removed,  except 
that  greatest  cause  of  division  :  ambitious 
men  and  evil  tempers ;  for  when  the  re- 
union took  place,  they  agreed  to  adopt  the 
Confession  of  faith,  Catechisms,  and  Di- 
rectory, as  they  had  been  adopted  in 
1729.  In  1766,  eight  years  after  the 
union  of  the  synod  under  the  name  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
that  body  proposed  a  convention  of  dele- 
e:ates  of  the  pastors  of  the  Congref^ational, 
Consociated,  and  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  North  America,  which  was  held  an- 
nually for  ten  years,  when  it  was  inters 
nipted  by  the  American  Revolution.  In 
1788,  the  (jencral  Assembly  was  organ- 
ized, and  in  1790,  the  Assembly  **  being 
peculiarly  desirous  to  renew  and  stren^h- 
en  everv  bond  of  union  between  brethren 
so  nearly  agreed  in  doctrine  and  forms  of 


worship,  as  the  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational Churches  evidently  are,  do  re- 
solve that  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  New  England,  be  invited  to  renew  theiir 
annual  convention  with  the  clergy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church."  This  r^olution 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  corres- 
pondence with  the  Congregational  bodies 
of  New  England,  which  is  still  in  exists 
ence,  and  according  to  which  "every 
preacher  travelling  from  one  body  to  the 
other,  and  properly  recommended,  shall 
be  received  as  an  authorized  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  and  cheerfully  taken  under  the 
patronage  of  the  presbytery  or  aasocia* 
tion,  within  whose  limits  he  shall  find 
employment  as  a  preacher." 

Theie  conciliatory  proceedings  led  to 
unexampled  success  in  extending  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  1601  the 
General  Assembly  devised  some  new 
"  regulations  to  promote  harmony  in  the 
new  settlements." 

These  regulations  were  proposed  to  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut,  and 
met  with  their  cordial  concurrence.  They 
may  be  found  under  the  title  of  "  A  Plan 
of  Union,"  &c.,  in  the  Assembly's  Di- 
gest, p.  297,  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  Sbc.  5.  A  plan  of  Union  between 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  in 
the  new  settlements,  adopted  in  1801. 

"  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  consider  and  digest  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment for  the  churches  in  the  new  settle- 
ments was  taken  up  and  considered  ;  and 
af^er  mature  deliberation  on  the  same, 
approved  as  follows : 

*^  Regulations  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America,  and  by  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  (provided 
said  Association  agree  to  them,)  with  a 
view  to  prevent  alienation,  and  promote 
union  and  harmony,  in  those  new  settle- 
ments which  are  composed  of  inhabitants 
from  these  bodies. 

'*  1.  It  is  strictly  cnjoineS  on  all  their 
missionaries  to  the  new  settlements,  to 
endeavor,  by  all  proper  means,  to  promote 
mutual  forbearance  and  accommodation, 
between  those  inhabitants  of  the  new  set- 
tlements, who  hold  the  Presbyterian,  and 
those  who  hold  the  Congregational  form 
of  church  government. 
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<^2.  If  in  the  new  settlements,  any 
church  of  the  Congregational  order  shall 
settle  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  order, 
that  church  may,  if  they  choose,  still  con- 
duct their  discipline  according  to  Congre- 
gational principles,  settling  their  difficul- 
ties among  themselves,  or  by  a  council 
mutually  agreed  on  for  that  purpose :  but 
if  any  difficulty  shall  exist  between  the 
minister  and  the  church,  or  any  member 
of  it,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  presbytery 
to  which  the  minister  shall  belong,  pro- 
vided both  parties  agree  to  it ;  if  not,  to 
a  council  consisting  of  equal  numbers 
of  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists, 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 

<^d.  If  a  Presbyterian  church  shall 
settle  a  minister  of  Congregational  prin- 
ciples, that  church  may  still  conduct  their 
discipline  according  to  Presbyterian  prin- 
ciples ;  eltcepting  that  if  a  difficulty  arise 
between  him  and  his  church,  or  any 
member  of  it,  the  cause  shall  be  tried  by 
the  association  to  which  the  said  minister 
shall  belong,  provided  both  parties  agree 
to  it ;  otherwise  by  a  council,  one  half 
Congregationalists  and  the  other  half 
Presbyterians,  mutually  agreed  on  by 
the  parties. 

'^  4.  If  any  congregation  consists  partly 
of  those  who  hold  the  Congregational 
form  of  discipline,  and  partly  of  those 
who  hold  the  Presbyterian  form,  we  re- 
opmmend  to  both  parties  that  this  be  no 
obstruction  to  their  uniting  in  one  church, 
and  settling  a  minister :  and  that,  in  this 
case,  the  church  choose  a  standing  com- 
mittee from  the  communicants  of  said 
church,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  call 
to  account  every  member  of  the  church 
who  shall  conduct  himself  inconsistently 
with  the  laws  of  Christianity,  and  give 
judgment  on  such  conduct;  and  if  the 
person  condemned  by  their  jndgment  be  a 
Presbyterian,  he  shall  have  liberty  to  ap- 
peal to  the  presbytery ;  if  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  he  shall  have  liberty  to  appeal 
to  the  body  of  the  male  communicants  of 
the  church :  in  the  former  case  the  deter- 
mination of  the  presbytery  shall  be  final, 
unless  the  church  consent  to  a  further  ap- 
peal to  the  synod,  or  to  the  General  As- 
sembly ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  if  the 
party  condemned  shall  wish  for  a  trial 
by  a  mutual  council,  the  case  shall  be 


referred  to  such  council.  Aiid  provided 
that  the  said  standing  committee,  of  such 
church,  shall  depute  one  of  theinselves  to 
attend  the  presbytery,  he  may  have  the 
same  right  to  sit  and  act  in  the  presbytery 
as  a  ruling  eider  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

*'0n  motion,  resolved,  that  an  attested 
copy  of  the  above  plan  be  made  hv  the 
stated  clerk,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  delegates  of  this  Assembly  to  the 
Genera]  Association,  to  be  by  them  laid 
before  that  body  for  their  consideration ; 
and  that  if  it  should  be  approved  by  them, 
it  go  into  inmiediate  operation.** 

This  plan  was  acceded  lo  by  the  Geo- 
eral  Association  of  Connecticut,  and  its 
practical  working  was  remarkably  har- 
monious for  more  than  thirty  years.  Du- 
ring this  period,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  extended  with  unexampled  rapidity. 
'<  The  Plan  of  Union'*  operated  in  form- 
ing churches  of  the  mixed  character  con- 
templated by  this  scheme.  But  the  clergy 
were  generally  favorable  to  Presbyterian 
government;  and  as  its  representative 
feature  agreed  so  well  with  the  nature  of 
our  civil  institutions,  and.  secured  all  the 
substantial  advantages  of  Congregational- 
ism, the  churches  almost  uniformly  be- 
came Presbyterian  in  full,  at  no  distant 
period  from  the  date  of  their  formation. 
In  1803,  the  Synod  of  Albany  was  con- 
stituted from  the  Presbyteries  of  Albany, 
Oneida,  and  Columbia.  Through  this 
synod  the  Plan  of  Union  extended  its 
united  forces  with  the  rolling  flood  of 
population  over  the  beautiful  regions  of 
western  New  York.  Within  a  few  years 
the  Presbyteries  of  Onondaga,  Cayuga, 
and  Geneva,  were  successively  organized, 
constituting  an  extended  western  limb  of 
the  Synod  of  Albany. 

The  last  named  three  presbyteries  were 
then,  by  a  division  of  the  Synod  of  Albany 
constituted  into  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 

This  body  extended  itself  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  river.  In 
1805,  this  oxtensi^  synod  was  divided  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Synod  of 
Gcnosce  was  erected  from  the  western 
portion.  Thus  the  Synod  of  Albany, 
where  the  Plan  of  Union  first  begun  to 
operate,  became  three  large  synods,  in- 
cluding   thirty-four    presbyteries    before 
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1887.  Congm^atioiialisin  was  npidly  de- 
clining over  all  that  region,  and  some 
whole  pre8b5rterie8  scarcely  contained  one 
church  on  the  principles  contemplated  by 
the  Plan  of  Union;  This  scheme  for  pro- 
moting hamxmy  had  accomplished  the 
work  for  which  it  was  designed ;  it  had 
moulded  the  mixed  mass  into  a  compara- 
tively homc^neous  Presbyterian  commu- 
nity. It  was  perhaps  well  that  the  Plan 
of  Union  should  be  abrogated.  Presby- 
terianism  was  so  thoroughly  established, 
that  no  other  consequences  could  well  re- 
sult from  the  change,  except  perhaps,  the 
(ailing  back  of  a  few  churches  to  pure 
Congregationalism, 

I  Yet  the  very  success  of  this  plan  be- 
came the  occasion  of  separating  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  into  two  great  bodies  of 
n^rly  equal  numerical  force.  But  while 
the  Plan  of  Union  became  the  occasion  of 
this  rent,  it  was  by  no  means  the  cause 
of  it. 

There  were  two  parties  in  the  c&urch. 
There  always  had  been  from  the  time  that 
McKemie  and  his  associates  formed  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  1705.  The 
English  Puritan  and  the  Scotch  elements 
that  were  commingled  in  the  association 
formed  in  England  between  the  Presb3rte- 
rian  and  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tions, were  transplant^  into  America. 

In  this  compound  the  Puritan  influence 
was  at  first  predominant.  But  a  large 
share  of  the  English  immigration  fell  na- 
turally into  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  New  England,  while  nearly  all  the 
Scotch  as  naturally  dropped  into  the  Pr^- 
byterian  Church.  Hence  the  Scotch  ele- 
ment became  more  and  more  influential, 
as  it  came  to  bear  a  greater  proportion  to 
the  whole  body.  Hence  too  the  "old 
side**  and  the  "  new  side,"  and  the  divi- 
sion  of  1741.  These  parties  possessed  in 
their  common  symbols  of  faith,  and  in 
their  common  attachment  to  free  non-pre- 
latical  principles,  affinities  of  sufficient 
force  to  draw  them  together  in  some  sys- 
tem of  Christian  co-operation.  Yet  there 
were  differences,  which  like  the  repulsion 
existing  between  the  particles  of  matter, 
when  brought  near  to  one  another,  resisted 
any  thing  like  a  complete  coalescence. 

The  uppellations  "  old  side"  and  "  new 
side,"  and  **  old  school"  and  "  new  school," 


have  been  justly  complained  of  as  an  ar- 
rogant claim  for  themselves  on  the  part  of 
those  terming  themselves  "old  school," 
and  as  evincing  an  attempt  to  cast  odium 
upon  their  brethren  as  having  less  reve- 
rence for  scriptural  teaehing,  and  the  an- 
cient paths  of  Christianity. 

The  terms  Scotch  party,  and  Puritan 
party,  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to, 
because  each  party  glories  in  its  own  an- 
cestry in  this  respect. 

The  diflferences  of  these  two  parties  in 
their  native  characteristics,  are  pretty  well 
understood.  The  Puritan  is  satisfied  with 
maintaining  the  great  leading  truths  of  the ' 
Calvinistic  faith,  and  is  ready  to  waive 
minor  diflferences,  and  to  co-operate  with 
all  Christian  people  in  diffiising  evangelical 
piety.  Hence,  though  the  mass  of  our 
Puritan  people  preferred  Congregational 
government,  they  looked  calmly  on,  while 
hundreds  of  their  ministers,  and  thousands 
of  their  church  members  were  becoming 
thorough  Presbyterians.  The  Scotch,  on 
the  contrary,  were  of  a  more  inflexible 
character.  They  too  loved  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  and  if  they  had  less  zeal  than 
the  Puritans  in  diffusing  our  religion,  and 
in  acting  for  the  regeneration  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  world,  they  were  second  to  no 
other  people  on  earth  in  these  respects. 

The  diflerences  in  doctrine  between  the 
two  had  respect  mainly  to  three  points  of* 
explanation  of  great  facts  in  the  Calvinis- 
tic system.  They  both  agreed  that  the 
whole  race  of  Adam  were  sinners  by  na- 
ture. Many  of  the  Scotch  school  main- 
tained that  sin  was  literally  infused  into 
the  human  soul  prior  to  any  moral  agency 
of  the  subject. 

Many  of  the  Puritan  party  alleged  that 
this  was  not  the  mode  by  which  all  men 
became  sinners,  but  that  it  was  enough  to 
say  that  there  were  certain  native  propen- 
sities in  every  descendant  of  Adam,  which 
naturally  and  certainly  induced  sinful  ac- 
tion with  the  commencement  of  moral 
agency. 

Many  of  the  Scotch  party  maintained 
that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  intended  as 
a  provision  for  the  elect  alone.  The  Puri- 
taa  party  asserted  that  the  atonement  is 
made  for  the  race  as  a  whole,  so  that  it 
tnay  be  truly  said  to  every  lost  sinner, 
afler  he  shall  be  shut  up  in  the  eternal 
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prison,  '<  You  might  have  had  salvation ; 
Christ  purchased  it  for  you,  and  proffered 
it  to  you  in  all  sincerity." 

The  Scotch  party  maintained,  that  un- 
converted sinners  were  perfectly  unable, 
in  every  sense,  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  gospel.  The  other 
party  alleged,  that  "  God  hath  endued  the 
will  of  man  with  that  natural  liberty,  that 
it  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute 
necessity  of  nature,  determined  to  good 
or  evil."  Many  individuals  were  found, 
on  both  sides,  tliat  pushed  these  views  to 
an  extreme ;  but  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  clergy,  in  each  party,  were  content 
to  preach  the  gospel  faithfully  to  their 
respective  flocks,  with  so  little  of  the  con- 
troversial spirit,  that  the  greater  part  of 
their  intelligent  hearers,  did  not  understand 
that  there  was  any  perceptible  di^rence 
in  the  theology  of  the  two  schools.  In- 
deed, the  division  cannot  be  said  to  have 
taken  place  on  theological  principles. 

Nor  did  the  difference  of  measures  for 
promoting  religion  exert  any  influence  di- 
rectly in  producing  the  separation.  The 
people  of  western  New  York  were  a  staid 
New  England  population.  When  some 
irregularities  sprung  up  among  them, 
strong  remonstrances  were  called  into 
exercise  in  their  own  community,  by  this 
infrinjremcnt  of  the  uniform  and  long  os- 
^blishcd  order  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  But,  the  same  irregularities 
that  produced  unhappy  excitements  there, 
are,  at  this  day,  exceeded,  by  far,  in  many 
portions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  that 
have  been  wholly  moulded  by  the  Scotch 
party.  We  have  known  a  church,  in  a 
village  of  western  New  York,  thrown  into 
great  excitement,  because  a  member  was 
admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church, 
with  only  one  week's  probation,  after  his 
first  expressing  a  hope  in  Christ.  This, 
too,  when  the  man  was  a  respectable  citi- 
zen, a  regular  attendant  upon  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  of  most  blameless  morals.  Such 
were  the  habits  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, that  great  anxiety  was  created  by 
what  was  there  deemed  so  hasty  a  step  in 
tho  reception  of  a  convert  to  the  ordi- 
nancos  of  the  church.  Yet  the  writer  of 
this  article  has  witnessed  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  under  the  Scotch  system,  an 
instance  of  a  woman's  coming  to  what 


was,  untaatefully  enough,  called  an.  **  anx- 
ious seat/'  on  Saturday  evening,  indicating 
there  and  by  that  act,  for  the  first  time, 
that  she  was  impressed  with  the  great 
truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  yet  she  was  re- 
ceived to  the  church  the  next  day,  without 
creating  even  surprise  anxmg  the  people. 

This  was  not  a  liew  measure  at  the 
West,  because  the  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  it.  It  would  probably  be  looked 
on  as  an  act  of  hurried  fanaticism  in  the 
most  extravagant  Presbylierian  church  in 
western  New  York,  A  the  present 
day.. 

The  causes  of  the  division  lay  bock  of 
any  serious  difierences  in  doctrines  or  mea- 
sures. The  Domestic  Missionary  Society, 
in  New  York,  was  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, sending  its  missionaries  to  the  new 
settlements  of  our  western  frontiers.  The 
Greneral  Assembly  also  employed  mission- 
aries to  labor  upon  the  same  field.  Some 
friends  of  domestic  missions  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  conceived  of  a  noble 
project  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
domestic  missionary  movement. 

It  had  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the 
munificence  of  an  individual,  that  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  given  to  a  feeble 
congregation,  would  operate  as  an  encour- 
agement to  the  people,  to  secure  a  continu- 
ous dispensation  of  the  gospel  among 
them. 

After  some  communications  from  one 
to  another,  among  distinguished  Christian 
philanthropists,  the  Domestic  Missionary 
Society  was  merged  in  the  American 
H^me  Missionary  Society,  formed  in  New 
York,  in  1826.  This  society  enjoyed  a 
success  which  the  missions  of  the  General 
Assembly  had  never  possessed. 

The  reasons  were  obvious.     According 
to  its  plan  of  operations,  every  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  dollars,  secured  the 
planting  of  a  missionary  for  one  year,  • 
over  a  feeble  church.     Its  funds  were  col-  ' 
lected   by  soliciting  from  the  benevolent  1 
considerable  annual  donations  to  its  trea-  > 
sury.     Many  wealthy  Christians   contri-  I 
buted  a  sum  sufficient  to  support  one,  two,  | 
three,  or  more  missionaries.    On  the  plan  : 
of  the  Assembly,  every  missionary  cost  ! 
its   mission   four   hundred   and  sixty-six 
dollars.     Its  collections,  too,  were  mainly 
sought  for  in  small  sums.     <'Thc  fifty 
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cent  plan,"  as  it  was  tennedyWas  gfeatly 
relied  on. 

This  plan  of  soliciting  from  every 
member  of  the  chureh,  a  penny  a  week, 
fiiiled  to  secure  any  great  amount  of  funds. 
The  wealthy  were  pleased  with  a  plan  so 
agreeable*  to  a  parsimonious  spirit;  the 
sdicitation  was  not  universal,  and  great 
numbers  failed  to  comply  with  a  request 
so  reasonable.  Here  was  the  germ  of  the 
difficulty.  The  Home  Missionary  Society 
erlended  its  influence  rapidly.  The  plan 
was  popular.  The  results  gave  it  in- 
creased eclat,  and  thoee  who  were  con- 
nected with  it,  acquired  a  vast  moral  in- 
fluence in  the  church.  This  mfluence 
was  wielded  mainly  by  those  who  were 
of  the  Puritan  party.  In  Philadelphia, 
there  was  another  kind  of  influence.  It 
was  ecdesiastKal,  and  arose  from  that 
city's  being  the  birthplace  of  American 
Piesbyterianism,  and  the  place  where  the 
General  Assembly  held  its  annual  ses- 
sions. In  that  Jerusalem  of  our  beloved 
church,  resided  men  venerated  for  their 
years,  and  respected  for  their  learning, 
pi^y,  and  usefulness.  They  were  of  the 
Scotch  party.  "They  were  desirous," 
as  Dr.  Miller  said  of  the  ministers  from 
Scotland,  at  another  period,  "to  carry 
into  effect  the  system  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  all  its  extent  and 
strictness."  The  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  the  Plan  of  Union,  promoted  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  Puritan  element  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  That  portion  of 
the  church  which  Had  received  its  cast  and 
tone  from  New  England,  possessed  an 
efficiency  in  impressing  its  own  character 
upon  our  growing  population,  which  the 
Scotch  party  did  not  possess.  It  gave 
funds  for  the  missionary  work  with  far 
greater  liberality  ;  it  educated  men  for  the 
sacred  office  in  greater  numbers,  it  co- 
operated with  other  denominations  more 
freely.  It  was  the  more  popular  and 
growing  portion  of  the  church,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  day  was  not  very  distant, 
when  it  would  have  a  strongly  ascendant 
influence  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  un- 
less something  were  done  to  check  its 
power. 

This  naturally  created  anxiety  in  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  strong  con- 
trol in  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories.  They 


felt  that  the  church  would  be  unsafe,  if 
the  power  should  pass  into  other  hands. 
Hence  arose  accusations  for  heresy  against 
ministers  whose  reputation  for  orthodoxy  j 
never  could  be  brought  into  question  with 
any  intelligent,  uncommitted  hearers  of 
their  (breaching.  Three  distinguished  pro- 
secutions for  heresy  were  instituted  as  a 
tqf&ns  of  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the 
Scotch  party.  These  were  the  cases  of 
the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  of  Carlisle ;  the 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. These  prosecutions  were  carried 
on  with  great  zeal  for  several  years ;  that 
of  Mr.  Barnes  lasted  six  years;  but  all 
proved  signal  failures.  There  was  a  tohe 
of  moderation  and  piety  in  the  church, 
which  would  not  allow  such  men  to  be 
deposed  as  heretics. 

These  efforts  were  accompanied  by  a 
warm  resistance  of  voluntary  associations 
in  the  work  of  missions,  and  in  educating 
young  men  for  the  sacred  office ;  and  also 
by  a  complaint  of  extravagance  and  new 
measures  in  the  region  whero  "  the  Plan 
of  Union"  had  exerted  its  influence.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  extrava- 
gances existed  in  western  New  York ;  but 
they  were  extravagances  of  which  the 
other  party  had  no  right  to  complain,  and 
of  which  they  would  probably  never  have 
heard,  if  the  Puritan  party  had  been  as* 
much  accustomed  to  camp  meetings,  and 
anxious  seats,  and  hasty  admissions,  as 
extensive  regions  of  the  church  under  the 
control  of  the  Scotch  party  had  been. 

The  Scotch  party  was  doubtless  sincere 
in  magnifying  every  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion in  regard  to  the  doctrines,  and  the 
order  of  the  other  portion  of  the  church. 
Grood  men  accustomed  to  great  influence 
very  easily  believe,  that  if  power  passes 
from  their  own  hands,  it  will  be  exercised 
with  less  discretion. 

The  moderate  party  had  the  advantage 
in  point  of  numbers ;  but  they  had  less  of 
esprit  du  carps^  less  of  organization  as  a  | 
party,  and  less  disposition  to  contend.  The 
Scotch    party   organized   themselves   by  . 
conventions  and  appeals  through  the  press,  i 
representing  the  church  as  beinjnr  in  ex- 
treme danger  from  heresy  in  doctrine,  and  . 
innovations  upon  established  order.     The 
feelings  to  which  they  appealed  were  a  ], 
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warm  regard  for  Presbyterian  order  and 
doctrine.  The  Puritan  parly  really  be- 
lieved that  it  was  unjustifiable  to  attempt 
to  meet  these  war-like  preparations  by  de- 
monstrations of  the  same  character.  They 
thought,  if  they  still  devoted  their  energies 
to  the  cause  of  missions,  and  the  progress 
of  piety  in  our  own  church,  and  in  the 
country  at  large,  God  would  protect  thmr 
cause. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1837,  con- 
vened in  Philadelphia.  It  was  distinctly 
understood,  previously  to  the  meeting, 
through  a  convention  of  that  party,  that  if 
they  could  secure  a  majority,  some  mea- 
sures would  be.  adopted  which  would  dis- 
able, ever  thereafler,  the  moderate  party 
in  the  church.  The  desired  majority  was 
obtained.  They  first  abrogated  the  Plan 
of  Union,  and  then  declared  four  synods, 
viz.:  those  of  Ulica,  Geneva,  Genesee, 
and  the  Western  Reserve,  out  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  "  Plan  of  Union" 
did  not  make  these  (bur  synods,  it  only 
made  the  people  Presbyterians,  and  the 
General  Assembly  constituted  ilie  synods. 
When  "  The  Plan  of  Union"  was  abrogat- 
ed, it  became  obvious  that  those  churches, 
which  were  partly  or  wholly  Congrega- 
tional, must  lose  their  connexion  with  the 
presbyteries;  but  how  synods  and  pres- 
byteries lost  their  Presb)rterian  character 
by  the  removal  of  what  little  remnants  of 
Congregationalism  had  remained  in  them 
till  that  time,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  In- 
deed it  is  quiLc  ^nnifest  that  the  whole 
movement  was  made,  as  was  admitted  by 
a  principal  leader  of  the  party  at  the  time, 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  preventing  a 
future  majority  of  the  other  party.  These 
four  synods,  comprising  about  five  hun- 
dred ministers,  and  six  hundred  churches, 
and  sixty  thousand  communicants,  were 
attempted  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  because,  if  the  opposing  party 
was  not  thoroughly  broken  by  such  an 
excision,  the  Scotch  party  would  never 
have  n  majority  on  that  floor  again. 

After  passing  these  resolutions,  the  ma- 
jority took  effective  measures  to  retain 
the  records,  and  the  funds  of  the  church, 
by  passinjr  an  order  requiring  the  clerks 
1  to  pled<ie  themselves  not  to  rereive  the 
commissioners  from  the  exscinded  synods, 
in  the  formation  of  the  next  Assembly. 


The  Puritan  party  learning  that  if  tbe 
moderator  and  clerks  should  aaaume  to 
carry  out  the  unconstitiitioiial  acts  of 
18S%,  in  the  organizing  of  the  Aaaembly 
of  1888,  it  would  be  clearly  a  cooapinicy 
to  deprive  them  of  their  righta,  appeared 
by  their  commiasionen  and  organised  the 
Assembly,  at  the  appointed  time  and  place, 
in  a  legal  and  conatitutiooal  manner.  The 
Scotch  party  also  organized,  aid  each 
body  proclaimed  itself  tbe  regular  oonsti- 
tutional  «  General  Assembly  of  the  Pies- 
byterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  The  party  that  had  ezsdnded 


the  four  synods  to  secure  to  themselves  a 
future  majority,  retained  all  the  funds  and 
property  of  the  church,  amounting  to  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  General  Assembly  in  its  session  in 
1838,  appointed  six  new  trustees,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  Corporation, 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  1799.  The  new  trustees  thus  appoint- 
ed, instituted  a  process  in  law,  requiring 
of  the  trustees  who  had  been  superseded 
**To  answer  to  the  ComuKHiwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  what  warrant  they 
claimed  to  have,  use,  and  enjoy  the  fran- 
chises and  privileges  of  Trustees  of  the 
General  Assiembly.*' 

Afler  a  full  and  impartial  trial  before  a 
jury,  a  verdici  was  rendered  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiffs — the  Puritan  party  :  "  that 
is,^  as  explained  by  the  presiding  judge, 
**  the  Assembly  which  held  its  sittings  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  (a  portion 
of  which  had  been  cut  off  in  1837,  with- 
out trial,)  was  the  true  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  the  charter.** 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  applied 
to  **  the  isupreme  Court  in  Banc  '*  for  a 
new  trial.  Afler  hearing  the  cause,  Chief 
Justice  Gibson  ordered  a  new  trial.  Va- 
rious delays  occurred.  The  General  As- 
sembly is  satisfied  with  the  moral  effect 
of  the  decision  rendered  by  a  jury  of  their 
countrymen,  and  has  withdrawn  the  suit. 

The  reasons  for  this  withdrawinent  are 
various.  First,  the  General  Assembly  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  something,  and  even 
much,  for  peace.  But  the  great  object  of 
the  trial  has  been  secured.  The  Consti- 
tutional party  definitely  offered  to  leave 
all  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  exscind- 
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ing  party,  if  they  would  albw  the  aepera- 
tion  to  be  a  {Uviiian  of  the  church  rather 
than  an  expulsion  of  nearly  one  third  part 
of  the  whole,  so  that  its  church  property 
should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  exscind- 
ersy  whenever  even  a  small  minority  might 
see  fit  to  rise  up  and  claim  it  from  those 
who  had  produced  it  to  secure  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  the  ordinances 
of  the  gospel.  This  they  utterly  refused. 
The  AffiemUy  preferred  to  secure  the  right 
to  the  churches  which  they  had  built,  by 
testing  their  right  to  be  considered  the 
law  successors,  according  to  the  charter. 
The  resuH  is  known.  An  enlightened  court 
and  jury,  before  whom  the  m^ts  of  the 
cause  on  both  sides  were  fully  and  ably 
manifested — trb  only  thibunal  where 

THE    CAUSE   BVEE    WAS    TRIED   UPON   ITS 

MERITS — ^were  prompt  and  unanimous  in 
our  faTor.  Afler  the  new  trial  was  or- 
dered, sereral  suits  were  commenced,  by 
small  minorities  attempting  to  take,  by 
course  of  law,  the  sanctuaries  which  our 
people  had  erected  before  the  division. 
Every  one  of  these  cases  that  came  to  an 
issue  was  decided  in  our  favor. 

The  award  of  the  Court  in  Banc,  Chief 
Justice  Gibson  presiding  and  pronouncing 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  the  case  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, while  it  has  for  ever  settled  the  occu- 
pancy of  church  property  in  that  State  on 
the  proper  basis,  has  so  clearly  treated  of 
the  main  question  at  issue,  between  the 
parties  in  the  action  we  have  withdrawn, 
and  so  correctly  in  the  main  has  it  eclair- 
cised  and  settled  them,  that  we  are  com- 
paratively content  with  the  award,  inas- 
much as  IT  EXPLAINS,  QUALIFIES,  AND  IN 
EFFECT  MORALLY  OVERRULES,  THE  POSI- 
TIONS BEFORE  ADVANCED,  by  the  Same 
court,  on  the  motion  previously  "  affirmed 
absolute,"  for  a  new  trial. 

In  that  award,  allusion  is  distinctly  had 
to  those  positions,  as  leading  to  the  abso- 
lute affirmance  of  the  motion ;  an9  this 
result  is  explained  as  follows :  "  It  was 
not  because  the  minority  wore  thought  to 
be  any  thing  else  than  Presbyterians,  but 
because  a  popular  body  is  known  only  by 
its  government  or  head.  *  ♦  *  Indeed,  the 
measure  [the  exscinding  violence]  would 
seem  to  have  been  as  decisively  revolution- 
ary, as  would  be  an  cxclu«*ion  of  particular 


States  from  the  Federal  Union,  for  the 
adoption  of  an  anti-republican  form  of 
government.  *♦♦**♦  That  the  Old 
School  party  acceded  to  the  privileges  and 
property  of  the  Assembly,  was  not  be- 
cause it  was  more  Presbyterian  than  the 
other,  but  because  it  was  stronger ;  for 
had  it  been  the  weaker,  it  would  have 
been  the  party  excluded." 

The  Scotch  party  retain  the  funds  and 
property.  Individuals  of  the  party  have 
intimated  a  willingness  to  restore  as  much 
of  these  funds  as  was  contributed  by  the 
Puritan  party.  There  is  no  doubt  they 
would  be  more  happy  if  it  were  done ;  but 
how  to  perform  that  which  they  desire, 
they  find  not.  The  funds  are  of  little 
consequence.  The  period  of  deep  excite- 
ment has  passed  away.  Some  great  ad- 
vantages have  accrued  from  this  unhappy 
division  of  brethren.  The  accusations  of 
heresy*  have  ceased,  and  events  have 
shown  that  either  party  would  gladly 
strengthen  itself  with  receiving  to  its  arms 
any  clergyman  of  good  standing  in  his 
present  position.  An  interchange  of  pub- 
lic service  in  one  another's  churches  has 
already  commenced,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant, 
when  the  kindest  and  most  fraternal  inter- 
course will  prevail  universally  between 
these  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
family. 

Names  are  of  minor  consequence ;  yet 
they  exert  an  influence ;  and  the  present 
relations  of  these  two  bodies  demand  the 
exercise  of  Christian  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness in  the  appellations  by  which  they 
shall  distinguish  one  another.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Puritan  party  has 
been  termed  the  Constitutional  General 
Assembly,  to  distinguish  it  from  those  of 
the  exscinding  body,  and  this  has  been 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  so 
decided.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
a  final  decision  has  not  been  had,  and  it 
is  adapted  to  wound  the  feelings  of  some 
to  fix  such  appellations  upon  the  two  par- 
ties. They  are  now  two  churches.  The 
division  may  be  advantageously  contem- 
plated as  one  of  the  events  ordered  by  an 
all-wise  Providence. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Scotch  party 
holds  its  sessions  annually.  That  of  the 
Puritan   party  meets  only  once  in  three 
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years.  There  can  be  no  ofience  in  call- 
ing one  the  Annual  Assembly,  and  the 
other  the  Triennial  Assembly. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  two 
churches  is  not  greatly  unequal.  The 
Triennial  Assembly  carries  forward  its 
charitable  operations  wholly  by  means  of 
voluntary  associations,  in  which  it  co-op- 
erates with  other  denominations.  Its 
contributions  to  foreiffn  missions  are  made 
chiefly  to  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions;  those 
for  our  own  country  are  through  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society.  It 
has  no  denominational  tract  society,  pre-' 
(erring  to  act  with  its  Christian  brethren 
of  other  churches  in  the  American  Tract 
Society.  The  church  has  raised  up,  and 
has  now  under  its  care,  four  theological 
seminaries,  viz. :  those  of  Auburn,  New 
York,  and  Lane  Seminary,  at  Cincinnati, 
and 'the  Theological  Seminary  of  Mary- 
ville.  East  Tennessee,  together  with  a 
theological  department  in  the  Western 
Reserve  College, — and  all  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition.  In  respect  to  col- 
leges and  institutions  of  secular  learning 
generally,  the  Presbyterian  Church  pre- 
fers to  act  with  all  its  countrymen,  with- 
out respect  to  denominations,  any  further 
timn  to  secure  in  such  institutions  a 
proper  regard  for  sound  morals  and  true 
religion.  Associated  naturally  with  the 
population  of  New  England,  the  difference 
of  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  cannot 
prevent  a  natural  co-operation  with  the 
sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  disseminating 
Christianity  with  less  of  exclusiveness 
and  sectarian  character  than  belongs  to 
any  other  body  of  Christians. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  is 
sufficient  of  liberality  and  charity  in  the 
age  to  justify  such  a  procedure,  or  whether 
this  generosity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
shall  bo  met  with  such  an  amount  of  ex- 
clusiveness, as  to  receive  an  impulse 
while  imparting  one,  and  thus  to  become 
assimilated  in  this  respect  to  the  sects  by 
which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  General  Assembly  has  under  its 
caiVi  19  synods,  101  presbyteries,  and 
nearly  1500  ministers. 

In  concluding  this  statement  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  when 
other  denominations  have  been  alluded  to. 


it  has  been  done  for  the  sake  of  setting 
forth  distinctly  the  character  and  position 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     Not  a  wish 
has  been -indulged  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  other  communions.      The   prelaticol 
churches,  from  which  we  differ  so  widely 
on  the  great  principles  of  ecclesiastical  lib- 
erty, we  nevertheless  regard  as  churches 
of  Christ,  and  would  as  cordially  invite 
them  to  our  pulpits  and  our  communion, 
if  they  would  reciprocate  our  kindness,  as 
we  do  the  clergy  and  communicants  of 
other  denominations,  and  we  feel  even  an 
unaffected  grief  that  they  should  be  pre- 
vented by  their  system  from  meeting  us 
as  the  noinisters  of  Christ,  and  members 
of  the  Church   Universal.      We  would 
gladly  have  passed  over  all  allusion  to 
the  divisions  of  our  own  church  in  1 888  ; 
but   it   seemed    otherwise   impossible   to 
make  a  fair  statement  of  the  characteris- 
tics and   condition   of  the   Presbyterian 
Church.     We  have  aimed  to  avoid  all  of- 
fence in  speaking  of  the  parties  as  lean- 
ing respectively  towards  the  strictness  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  and  the  readier  ten- 
dency to   yield   and   to   assimilate   with 
others  manifested  by  the  descendants  of 
the  English  Puritans.     It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  many  Presbyterians  originally 
of  the  Scotch  school,  both   clerey   and  | 
laity,  as  the  Synod  of  Virginia  and  others,  i 
are  among  our  most  liberal  constitutional  I 
Presbyterians,  nor  that  some  of  the  clorL'y 
and  people  bom  and  educated  among  the 
Pilgrim  sons  of  New  England,  are  among 
the  straitest  class  of  those  connected  with 
the  church  of  the  Annual  Assembly.    Wc 
only  mean  a  general  characteristic  of  th<* 
parties  as  such,  when  we  give  them  these 
appellations.     With  that  church  the  wri- 
ter, as  an  individual — and  he  is  confidrnt 
the   same   may  be  said   of  ma«;t  of  his 
brethren  —  has   no   personal    difficulties. 
He  has  been  for  a  term  of  five  years  to- 
gether  connected  with  a   presbytery,  in 
which  nearly  every  memlxT  sympathised 
with  that  party.     The  kindly  intfrcours*^ 
enjoyed  with  his  brethren  of  Louisi;ina 
will  not  be  easily  forgotten.     If  we  hnw 
spoken  of  our  own  church   as  llu*  trur 
constitutional  Presbyterian  Church,  it  was 
not  to  question  the  rights  of  others.     It 
was  only  bec^iuse  we  really  think  it  such. 
Undoubtedly  others  think  differently  with 
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equal  siQcerity.  Our  prayer  is  that  both 
may  prosper,  and  only  provoke  one 
another  to  love  and  good  works,  and  that 
all  those  churches  who  hold  Christ  the 
head  may  unite  their  energies  against  all 
those  forms  of  sin  that  resist  the  progress 
of  our  common  Christianity. 

In  preparing  the  above  article,  thoughts 
and  language  have  been  taken  from  such 
sources  of  information  as  were  accessible 
to  us.  In  doing  this  it  was  less  trouble 
and  more  favorable  to  t3rpographical  beau- 
ty, and  to  rendering  the  whole  readable, 
to  avoid  frequent  quotation  marks  and 


notes  in  the  margin.  Acknowledgments 
are  due  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Cate- 
chisms, and  Directory  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  The  Assembly's  Digest;  Dr. 
Hill's  and  Dr.  Hodge's  Histories  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  Dr.  Miller's  Tract 
on  Presbyterianism,  and  his  article  on  the 
same  sul^t  in  the  Religious  Elncyclops- 
dia  ;  Judge  Rogers'  Charge  to  the  Jury  on 
the  trial  of  the  Church  case ;  Letter  of  the 
Committee  ad  interim  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  the  Decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Gibson  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  York, 
Pennsylvania. 
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In  presenting  a  concise  view  of  the  ori- 
gin, the  doctrines,  the  practice,  and  the  pre- 
sent extent  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  will  be  the  object,  to  make  an 
impartial  statement  of  such  general  facts 
as  may  be  deemed  important  to  the  reader. 
Minutiae  and  detail  could  not  be  expected 
in  a  history  of  this  character.  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  writer,  to  divest  himself  of 
every  thing  like  prejudice,  and  to  present 
the  facts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  wrong 
no  one,  and  to  do  entire  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned. Elcclesiastical  history,  taken  as 
a  whole,  or  in  its  several  parts  and  divi- 
sions, should  be  regarded  as  Christianity 
teaching  by  example.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  none  will  look  upon  the 
subject  as  unprofitable  and  barren. 

The  light  of  ecclesiastical  and  profane 
history  enables  us  to  determine  accurately, 


the  origin  of  all  the  religious  denomina- 
tions of  Christendom, — such  as  the  Catho- 
lics, the  Episcopalians,  the  Lutherans,  the 
Baptists,  the  Quakers,  the  Presbyterians, 
the  Methodists,  and  many  others  that  might 
be  mentioned.  Some  of  these  are  of  greater, 
others  of  less  antiquity.  None  of  them 
can  trace  their  origin  farther  back  than 
the  fiAh  century;  some  of  them,  not  more 
than  one  or  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  following  was  the  occasion  of  the 
origin  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  presented  a  melancholy  aspect. 
As  early  as  1770,  or  thereabouts,  Daniel 
Boone,  the  great  western  pioneer,  at  the 
head  of  some  daring  adventurers,  explored 
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this  portion  of  the  United  States,  then  a 
vast  forest,  filled  with  frightful  savages. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence, 
n  tide  of  emigration  poured  into  this  fron- 
tier country.  This  emigration  was  chiefly 
from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Such 
was  the  rapidity  of  it,  that,  in  1792,  Ken- 
tucky was  admitted  into  the  union  as  one 
of  the  states  of  the  confederacy;  and 
Tennessee  in  1796.  Of  course,  there 
could  be  but  few  schools  or  churches,  in 
either  of  these  young  states,  at  this  period. 
There  were  but  few  ministers  of  the  gospel 
in  proportion  to  the  population.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  could,  of  course, 
be  but  little  moral  restraint,  or  religious 
influence.  In  addition  to  this,  vital  piety 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in 
England,  spiritual  and  Bible  religion  suf- 
fered a  great  shock  in  that  country.  The 
baleful  influence  extended  to  the  colonies. 
The  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  were  raised 
up,  in  England,  to  reform  this  state  of 
things.  Those  pious  men  visited  this 
country.  But  their  visits  were  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  atlantic  coast  and 
cities. 

Catching  some  of  the  spirit  and  zeal  of 
these  noted  reformers,  the  Tenants,  con- 
nected with  *•  Log  College,"  Pa.,  effected 
a  complete  reformation,  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian churches,  in  the  Middle  and  New 
England  states.  This  reformation,  violent, 
and  for  a  time  causing  serious  divisions, 
did  not  extend  to  the  churches  of  the  Pres- 
byterian persuasion,  to  any  great  extent, 
in  the  southern  states.  This  view  of 
the  subject,  bearing  in  mind  the  quarter 
whence  the  people  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  emigrated,  in  connection  with 
other  existing  circumstances,  will  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  vital  Godliness 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  those  new  states. 
The  history  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the 
recollections  of  the  old  settlers,  confirms 
this.  The  great  doctrine  of  the  New 
Birth  was  but  little  understood  by  the  mass 
of  the  church  members,  and  but  seldom 
heard  preached  from  the  pulpit.* 


•  Rev.  James  M'Gready,  a  talented  cler^- 
man  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  had  preached 
a  length  of  time  before  he  knew  any  thing,  ex- 


Immorality  marked  the  oooduct  of 
church  members.  Both  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  excess.  Whilst  this  state 
of  things  existed  in  the  church,  of  course 
we  could  look  for  nothing  but  the  most 
daring  impiety  in  those  who.  were  out  of 
its  pale.  The  Sabbath  was  violated.  The 
lowest  and  most  disgusting  forms  of  gaming 
were  carried  to  the  greatest  excess.  Pro- 
fanity, that  American  sin,  prevailed  in  all. 
circles  of  life.  The  writings  of  Paine  and 
Voltaire  had  reached  th(Me  distant  and 
then  frontier  parts  of  the  New  World,  cor- 
rupting many  a  heart,  and  blinding  many 
an  eye.  Infidelity  has  long  been  the  plague 
and  curse  of  our  vast  western  frontier. 
In  those  wilds,  this  poisonous  Upas  tree 
shoots  up  with  a  noxious  growth.  Would 
the  churches,  instead  of  spending  their 
time  in  wrangling  about  Apostolic  succes- 
sion, and  their  antiquity,  spend  their 
energies  in  distributing,  in  those  destitute 
regions,  such  books  as  are  among  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  or  among  those 
published  by  the  Tract  Society,  or  as  the 
works  of  Paley  and  Brougham  on  Natural 
Theology,  what  amount  of  good  might  be 
effected ! 

Where  such  a  state  of  things  as  this 
prevails,  it  will  require  neither  common 
men  nor  common  measures  to  effect  a 
reforna^tion.  It  required  Luther,  and  Lu- 
ther's measures,  to  effect  the  Reformation. 
It  required  John,  and  John's  preaching,  to 
lead  the  Jewish  nation  to  repentance.  The 
warrior  accommodates  his  mode  of  war- 
fare to  the  enemy  and  the  country.  The 
church  should  profit  by  the  example. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
clergymen,  who  have  never  travelled  ten 
miles  beyond  the  boundary  of  their  own 
flock,  and  their  thoughts  not  half  so  far, 


perimentally,  of  the  New  Birth.  After  preach- 
ing, on  one  occasion,  he  overheard  a  pious 
elder,  in  a  conversation,  regretting  that  he 
should  be  preaching  to  others,  when  he  was 
himself  a  stranger  to  ihe  first  principles  of  re- 
ligion. This  led  him  to  reflection.  He  ex- 
amined his  situation :  he  felt  that  he  was  an 
unconverted  man.  Not  long  elapsed  before  he 
experienced  a  change  of  heart  Af\cr  this,  he 
became  a  very  efficient  preacher.  He  often 
preached  the  necessity  of  the  New  Birth  to 
members  of  the  church.  Something,  similar 
to  this  is  related  of  Mr.  Wesley. 
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<h}ndemQjng,  by  the  wholesale,  alt  reli- 
^ous  measures  which  they  have  not  boen 
m  the  habit  of  practising.  Paul  made 
himself  all  things  to  a!l  men,  that  he 
mighl  win  souls  to  Christ.  At  Athens,  he 
^juolcd  from  heathen  poets ;  at  Jerusalem, 
from  the  prophets. 

Rev.  James  M*Gready  and  other  pious 
individuals  of  the  Presbyterian  Churt^h, 
were  the  instru meats  under  God,  of  break- 
ing up  the  fatal  slumbers  of  the  church, 
and  thereby  working  a  complete  moral 
reformatioD  in  that  portion  of  the  vineyard 
of  God  Id  question.  They  mourned  lo 
secret ;  they  wept  ia  public ;  they  prayed  ; 
they  preached  ;  they  expostulated.  They 
came  together  in  religious  conferences. 
They  entered  into  solenm  covenants  to 
observe  certain  hotirs  In  concert  at  a  throne 
of  Grace,  Like  Elijah  on  the  mount,  they 
were  not  discoaraged  when  they  had 
prayed  once,  and  no  answer  came.  Again 
they  prayed.  Still  they  repeated  their 
prayers.  More  than  to  the  seventh  time 
they  prayed.  The  successful  minister  has 
always  been  a  man  of  prayer.  Such  were 
Baxter,  Whitefield,  and  the  Tennnts, 

At  length  favorable  symptoms  of  the 
presence  of  God's  grace  and  spirit,  were 
■een  in  several  congregations.  The  in- 
terest  increased >  It  soon  spread  to  other 
coagrcgatiriLis  and  neighborhoods.  One 
general  concern  about  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, pervaded  every  breast.  That  there 
were  excesses  in  Ihis  revival  of  religion, 
none  would  deny  So  there  have  been 
in  almost  all  works  of  grace,  in  all  ages 
and  all  countries. 

There  is  no  human  blessing  which  is 
not  capable  of  perversion.  Usually,  the 
greater  the  ble&sing,  the  greater  the  ca- 
pability of  perversion.  We  must,  at  ppe- 
•ent,  be  content  to  take  things  as  we 
find  them.  But,  the  abuse  of  a  prac- 
tice in  some  cases,  is  no  good  reason  to 
neglect  it.* 


*  Mach  has  been  said  concemiDf?  the  phjrsi- 
eal  results  of  excessive  and  immoderate  ex- 
citement in  some  instances,  connected  with 
this  revival.  I  allnde  to  bodily  contortions  and 
convulsions.  In  some  cases  these  were  ex- 
cessive. But  they  were  never  looked  «pnn  as 
a  part  of  reliprion.  The?  were  rather  regarded 
as  a  earse.  Like  most  ex:cit4^ mentis  they  vere 
regarded  as  somewhat  contagions.    The  whole 


Th  is  re)  igio  u  s  influence  iiot  o  nly  extended 
to  surrounding  counties,  but  to  jsurround- 
ing  stales.  The  demand  for  ministerial 
aid  every  day  increased.  The  cry  waSj 
*'  come  over  and  help  us,"  There  was  no 
possibility  of  those  few  ministers  supply- 
ing the  demand.  They  labored  with  A]K>3- 
toltc  industry  and  fidelity :  yet  the  de- 
mand seemed  to  increase. 

The  life  of  the  frontier  minister  has 
always  been  one  of  the  greatest  toil.  He, 
literally,  takes  his  life  in  his  hand  and 
goes  forth  over  the  wilderness  to  seek 
the  lost  sheep.  He  endures  hunger,  fa- 
tigue, thirst f  and  cold.  He  passes  moun- 
tains and  streams  without  roads  or  bridges. 
Under  such  circumstances  were  these  men 
laboring.  OAcn  were  their  hearts  grieved 
wheu  they  could  not  comply  with  the  re* 
finest  of  soma  distant  fami^ly,  or  destitute 
neighborhood  or  churchy  to  go  and  break 
to  them  the  bread  of  life.  To  the  pious 
soul,  it  is  truly  an  affecting  sight  to  see 
people  deprived  of  the  means  of  grace, 
who  have*  a  disposition  to  improve  them. 
Our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  moved 
with  compassion,  when  he  saw  the  multi- 
tude scattered  as  sheep,  without  a  shep- 
herd. What  was  to  be  done  under  these 
circumstances?  This  was  the  inquiry  of 
many  an  anxious  heart. 

Alter  much  deliberation  and  even  hesi- 
tation»  »t  wa^  agreed,  that,  in  view  of  the 

of  this  occnrred  not  in  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church,  but  in  the  Pre»ln/terian 
Churdu  These  exercises  of  tumbling,  and 
falliai^  down,  were  common  dnriniaf  the  last 
cemtiry*  in  the  Presbvierian  Churches,  in  the 
Middle  and  New  England  Suites.  In  Scotland, 
the  same  has  oc^sarred.  Once,  in  the  General 
A ?!Scmblv.  whilst  in  se^ision  in  EdiQbur:;:h,  For 
information  on  this  auhject,  we  Presidpnt  Eft- 
vsrds^  excellent  treatise  on  Hevivatsof  R«li- 
rinn  and  also  a  small  volume  published  by 
Hev  Df,  Miller,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  en- 
titled, **  Los  ColleJ^e.**  This  "  Log  College" 
contains  mai^iaU  for  one  or  more  volnraes  of 
great  interest  Rev.  James  Smith,  has  pub- 
lished the  mos\  extended  history  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Churt^hp  yet  extant  This 
history  of  Mr.  Smith,  otherwise  possesiing 
some  merit,  gives  an  undue  prominence  (o 
these  bodily  exercises.  In  view  of  ibis,  nnd 
other  represenlations  of  a  stimilar  character 
this  note  has  been  sdded.  The  subject^  in  it- 
self, is  of  DO  importance  at  this  day.  And. 
bat  for  what  has  twea  published  to  the  world, 
no  notice  would  have  t)een  taken  of  it 
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great  ministerial  destitution,  it  would  be 
right  and  proper  to  set  young  men  apart 
to  the  ministry,  who  did  not  enjoy  a  clas- 
sical education.  Some  three  or  four, 
whose  piety  and  talents  seemed  to  justify 
the  step,  were  encouraged  to  prepare  writ- 
ten discourses  and  present  them  to  Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery,  in  the  limits  of  which 
the  revival  occurred. 

Previous  to  being  licensed,  they  were 
examined  on  literature  and  Theology,  and 
adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  the  exception 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  fatality,  taught 
under  the  name  of  predestination  and  elec- 
tion. Here  we  see  a  departure  from  the 
book  of  discipline  in  two  things.  First, 
individuals  inducted  into  the  ministry  with- 
out a  classipal  education.  This  has  been 
a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  both  before  and 
since  that  period.  Individual  cases  could 
be  mentioned,  if  it  were  necessary.  Some 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  that 
church  have  not  enjoyed  a  classical  edu- 
cation.  So  of  all  the  churches.  Many 
of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen  have 
had  only  an  English  education.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  dead  languages  is,  doubtless, 
of  great  advantage  to  the  clei^man,  pro- 
viding it  be  thorough.  But,  the  way  in 
which  the  languages  are  often  studied  by 
Theological  students,  is  not  only  a  waste 
of  time,  but  a  waste  of  time  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  knowledge  of  the  mother 
tongue,  without  which,  none  can  profitably 
preach  the  Gospel. 

The  second  departure  was  the  adoption 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  excepting  one 
of  its  leading  articles.  Mental  reserva- 
tions in  the  adoption  of  the  Confession, 
have  long  been  practised  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  It  is  known  that  the  New 
and  Old  School  divisions  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  assert,  that  they  hold  to 
widely  different  doctrines ;  yet  they  both 
adopt  the  sanr>e  Confession  of  Faith.  Here 
then,  if  the  Confession  be  understood,  are 
mental  reservations  on  the  part  of  one,  or 
perhaps  of  both  of  these  divisions. 

It  has  sometimes  been  affirmed  that  the 
original  grounds  of  dispute  between  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  the  Mother 
Church,  were  the  subject  of  education. 
This  is  not  true.    The  subject  of  a  classi- 


cal education  was  one  part  of  the  dispute ; 
a  great  and  important  doctrine  the  other. 

It  was  m  October,  1802,  that  the  can- 
didates in  question,  afler  warm  opposition 
from  some  of  the  n^embers,  were  licensed 
by  Transylvania  Presbytery.  These  yonog 
men  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  illiterate 
novices.  They  passed  a  favormble  exam- 
ination on  Literature  and  Theology,  by  a 
scrupulous  and  jealous  Presbytery.  They 
were  men  of  capacity  and  liberal  acquiie- 
ments.  They  had  already  proved  their 
aptness  to  teach  in  their  pious  labors,  in 
various  destitute  neighborhoods.  They 
boldly  confront  the  Presbytery,  and  say 
they  cannot  believe  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  Confession,  because  they  think  it  at 
variance  with  the  word  of  God.  Such 
was  the  character  of  these  men  who  have 
too  oflen  been  called  ignorant  and  illiterate. 
Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  in  pouring 
contempt  and  scorn  on  the  early  Chris* 
tians,  has  proved  to  posterity  one  thing : 
that  is,  though  he  possessed  a  great  miod, 
yet  it  was  swayed  by  the  worst  prejudices. 
If  Tacitus  regarded  the  early  Christians 
with  no  other  feelings  than  contempt,  pos- 
terity, on  that  subject,  has  no  other  feel- 
ing  than  pity  for  the  great  historian.  In 
the  sixt^nth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  Puritans  were  a  common  mark  of  ridi- 
cule for  every  popular  writer.  .  .  The 
Puritans  have  lived  to  see  their  enemies, 
through  their  own  arts  and  policy,  become 
highly  contemptible. 

Of  all  language,  satire  and  ridicule  are 
the  most  dangerous.  It  is,  as  though  one 
were  to  shoot  arrows  perpendicularly  into 
the  air,  which  would  be  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing on  his  own  head. 

The  individuals  who  were  licensed  by 
the  presbytery,  just  referred  to,  in  due 
process  of  time,  were  regularly  ordained 
to  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry.  It  was 
in  October,  1802,  that  Kentucky  Synod 
divided  Transylvania  Presbytery,  and 
created  a  new  one,  called,  Cumberland 
Presbytery.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  reader,  that  the  body  of  Christians 
aflerwards  driven  to  secession,  and  now 
known  as  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  took 
their  name  from  this  new  Presbytery. 
Cumberland  Mountains  and  Cumberland 
River,  names  borrowed  from  England, 
and  of  high  historical  renown  in^  that 
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country,  will  readily  enough  suggest  the 
origin  of  this  title,  Cumberland  Presby- 
tery. The  names  Presbyterian,  Episco- 
palian, and  Congregationalist,  have  re- 
ference to  certain  mode^  of  church  govern- 
ment. Raman  Catholic,  Arminian,  and 
Greek  Church,  to  the  localities  of  their 
origin.  Baptist,  to  a  certain  mode  of  Bap- 
tism. Methodist,  to  a  certain  regularity 
in  practice.  The  Lutherans,  borrowed 
their  name  from  Luther. 

The  term  Quaker,  was  originally,  one 
of  contempt.  A  name,  in  itself  is  nothing. 
It  is  the  spirit,  doctrine,  and  practices  of  a 
church  which  should  be  an  object  of  re- 
gard. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbytery,  in  1804,  a  small  minor- 
ity, consisting  of  three,  transmitted  a  re- 
monstrance to  Kentucky  Synod,  complain- 
ing of  what  they  termed  irregularities  in 
licensing  and  ordaining  the  individuals 
above  referred  to,  which  solemn  acts,  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  had  been  officially 
done  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Two 
of  the  three  remonstrants,  aflerward  left 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  one  be- 
came a  New  Light ;  the  other  was  sus- 
pended and  depo^  for  becoming  a  Pela- 
gian. This  is  mentioned,  to  show  the 
origin  of  that  persecution,  that  at  first  was 
gotten  up  against  Cumberland  Presbytery: 
and  since  has  been  kept  up,  from  certain 
quarters  against  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church.  If  there  be  heresy  in  all 
this  matter,  it  is  among  the  opposers,  not 
the  opposed.  In  this  world,  the  few  origi- 
nate, whether  it  be  good  or  evil ;  the  mass 
merely  follow  in  the  train,  without  ques- 
tioning the  justice  or  injustice  of  their 
pursuit.  When  a  current  is  once  set  in  a 
certain  direction,  it  is  strange  what  a 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  turn  its  course. 
Such  is  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature. 

But  little  was  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
remonstrance,  until  the  succeeding  meet- 
ing of  the  Synod,  when  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  matter  of 
variance. 

The  Commission  proceeded  to  execute 
its  task.  Cumberland  Presbytery,  with 
all  its  candidates  and  licentiates,  was  cited 
to  appear  before  the  commission.  A  little 
moderation  and  charity  now,  would  have 


been  of  the  utmost  value.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous matter  to  attempt  to  coerce  men,  either 
politically  or  ecclesiastically.  In  the 
struggle  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  for  independence,  we  have  a  veri- 
fication of  this.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  man's  selfishness  and  love  of  this  world, 
nothing  is  so  dear  to  him,  at  last,  as  opin- 
ions. He  will  forego  all  things  for  naked 
opinions ;  things  that  can  neither  be  seen, 
nor  felt,  nor  weighed.  The  Puritans  for- 
sook home,  country  and  all  for  their  reli- 
gious opinions.  So  did  the  early  Chris- 
tians. No  force,  no  connexion,  can  cause 
the  good  man  to  abandon  his  principles* 
The  Commission  should  have  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  than,  with 
hope  of  success,  to  have  pursued  the 
course  they  did.  The  Presbytery  was 
called  upon  to  surrender  all  the  men  whom 
it  had  licensed  and  ordained,  for  re-exam- 
ination. 

Both  the  Presbytery  and  the  persons 
demanded,  refused  compliance,  upon  the 
solemn  conviction  that  it  was  wroug. 
This  refusal  was  not  dictated  by  a  stubborn, 
unyielding,  perverse  disposition  of  heart, 
but  was  the  result  of  conscientious  con- 
victions. Some  of  them  had  flocks.  These 
they  dearly  loved.  Others  were  preach- 
ing on  the  itinerant  plan,  in  totally  desti- 
tute regions.  Those  churches  and  regions 
without  their  laborers  would  be  entirely 
destitute.  Their  labors  had  been  blessed. 
This,  the  remonstrants,  the  Synod,  and 
the  Commission  knew.  But  they  were 
useful,  in  what  some  termed,  an  irregular 
way.  The  disciples  stopped  one  from 
casting  out  devils,  because  he  did  not 
follow  them.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
murmured  because  Christ  cured  diseases 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  In  both  cases  irreg- 
ularity was  complained  of.  The  r^ret 
of  the  old  Austrian  General  was,  not  so 
much  that  Napoleon  defeated  him  in  every 
engagement,  but  that  it  was  done  in  an 
irregular  way,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
established  tactics  of  the  day. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  those  who 
opposed  the  proceedings  of  Cumberland 
Presbytery,  except  such  as  afterwards  be- 
came New  Lights  and  Pelagians,  were  in 
heart,  opposed  to  the  conversion  of  squIs, 
and  the  extension  of  the  glory  of  Christ. 
This  would  not  be  intimated.     Such  an 
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intimation  would  be  highly  uncharitable. 
Their  opposition  was,  to  what  they  termed, 
and  no  doubt  thought  too,  irregular  pro- 
ceedings. They  were  wedded  to  nnodes 
and  forms.  With  such  persons  there  is  no 
want  of  proper  feelings,  but  of  large  and 
liberal  views  of  things.  The  reformer  in 
religion,  and  the  man  who  makes  dis- 
coveries in  improvements,  in  science, 
never  fail  to  be  branded  with  every  odious 
epithet.  Power  never  fails  to  intoxicate. 
Man  never  is  placed  in  greater  temptation 
than  when  in  a  position  of  unlimited 
power.  There  is  the  place  where  human 
nature  is  seen  in  its  nakedness  and  worst 
forms  of  depravity.  Unlimited  power  has 
always  been  too  much  for  the  church; 
when  this  has  been  in  its  possession,  the 
fires  of  persecution  have  been  lighted  up. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that 
the  authority  given  to  this  Commission, 
was  misplaced.  All  the  n»n,  whom  Cum- 
berland Presbytery  had  licensed  and  or- 
dained, were  silenced  with  as  much  au- 
thority, as  if  though  a  Nuncio  had  come 
from  the  Vatican.  This  is  not  all ;  the 
Presbytery  was  peremptorily  ordered  to 
appear  before  the  Synod  at  its  next  meeting. 

This  whole  proceeding  is  unprecedented. 
Men,  who  had  been  regularly  licensed  and 
ordained,  against  whom  no  allegation, 
either  of  immorality  or  heresy,  was  nrmde, 
were  silenced,  and  that  by  a  commission 
from  a  synod. 

The  situation  of  the  interdicted  Presby- 
tery was  extreme.  One  part  of  the  preach- 
ers silenced :  the  other  under  a  (brmal 
citation  to  appear  before  the  Synod.  Those 
who  were  silenced  knew  not  what  to  do. 
The  others  were  filled  with  uncertainty 
and  inquietude.  One  general  gloom  cov- 
ered the  face  of  all.  Every  breast  heaved 
with  sorrow.  All  was  despondency  and 
uncertainty.  When  the  minister  beheld 
the  people  without  a  pastor,  his  grief  rose 
higher,  When\he  people  looked  upon  the 
minister,  their  gloom  and  despair  grew 
darker.  All,  old  and  young,  parents  and 
children,  partook  in  the  common  grief. 
Even  the  irreligious  felt  the  influence. 

Cumberland  Presbytery,  at  this  period, 
embraced  a  large  extent  of  territory.  There 
were  numerous  churches,  preaching  and 
missionary  stations  in  its  limits.  The 
churches   seemed  to  spring  up  with   the 


rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  country. 
Some  of  these  ministers,  who  were  si- 
lenced, according  to  the  customs  of  the 
times,  had  charge  of  several  churchf*s 
located  in  dififerent  neighborhoods.  Tho6c 
Licentiates  traveled  over  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  country,  preaching  and  exhorting 
every  day.  When  the  Commission  is- 
sued its  prohibition,  their  appointments 
were  days  and  weeks  before  them.  There 
were  engagements  for  baptisms,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  for  so- 
lemnizing marriages,  organizing  churches, 
instituting  new  preaching  stations,  meet- 
ing with  serious  persons,  and  receiving 
individuals  into  the*  communion  of  the 
church.  All  was  frustrated.  With  sad 
and  mournful  hearts  and  weeping  eyes, 
would  these  pious  men  go  and  relate  to 
assembled  congregations  what  had  taken 
pldcc.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  realize  the  melan- 
choly state  of  things  which  really  existed. 
It  would  savor  of  extravagance  to  relate 
the  whole. 

There  is  no  greater  curse,  than  to  de- 
prive a  pious  people  of  the  nieans  of 
grace.  There  could  be  no  sorer  evil, 
than  to  prohibit  the  godly  minister  from 
preaching  the  gospel  to  anxious,  listening, 
famishing,  starving  souls.  Af\er  several 
nK)nths  of^  painful  suspense  and  anxiety, 
the  members  of  the  proscribed  presbytery 
came  together  in  the  capacity  of  a  coun- 
cil. It  was  agreed  to  petition  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  hoping  to  find  a  redress 
of  grievances  from  that  venerable  body. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  they  should  act, 
not  as  a  Presbytery,  but  as  a  council, 
until  an  answer  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Assembly.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
violent  or  hasty.  There  is  a  UKxleration 
highly  commendable.  The  great  object 
in  thus  associating  themselves  together  in 
the  capacity  of  a  council,  was,  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  congregations  to- 
gether. 

They  held  occasional  meetings  for  con- 
ference. Most,  or  all  of  them,  now  re- 
sumed their  labors.  The  ordinances  were 
again  administered,  and  their  labors  wore 
abundenlly  blessed.  Amid  all  their  dis-  I 
couraoroments  and  embarrassments,  they  ; 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  plea- 
sure of  t^  Lord  prosper  in  their  hands,    j 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  petition  of  the 
Council  was  laid  before  the  Assembly,  in 
session  in  Philadelphia.  That  body  al- 
leged that  it  could  not  act  in  the  case, 
blouse  it  had  not  been  regularly  appealed 
to. 

It  is  singular  that  such  an  allegation 
should  have  come  from  that  reverend 
body.  How  could  they  be  appealed  to  in 
any  other  way  1  A  part  of  the  presby- 
tery silenced ;  the  other  part  summoned 
by  an  illegal  Commission,  to  appear  be- 
fore the  synod  to  answer  certain  allegata. 
The  Council  appeared  before  the  Assem- 
bly in  the  only  way  that  it  could.  There 
was  no  other  channel  of  appeal. 

Kentucky  Synod  was  advised  by  the 
Assembly  to  review  its  proceedings.  This 
anoounted  to  a  tacit  admission  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly,  that  the  proscribed 
Presbytery  was  right  in  its  proceedings ; 
else  why  this  revision  of  proceedings 
recommended.  Private  intimations  were 
given  to  the  aggrieved  party,  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  ample  amends  should  be 
made  them.  This  was  confidently  relied 
upon.  It  gave  every  encouragement. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  and 
original  intention  of  these  private  intima- 
tions, it  is  certain  they  proved  fallacious 
in  the  end.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
there  was  sincerity  in  this  unofficial  in- 
formation. But  why  it  was  not  made 
good,  at  this  distance  of  time,  probably, 
cannot  be  determined.  Whether  there 
was  a  change  of  members  in  that  high 
judicature  of  the  church,  or  whether  there 
was  a  sacrifice  made  to  what  was  es- 
teemed policy,  is  equally  difficult  to  de- 
cide. 

The  Synod,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Assembly,  reviewed  its  for- 
mer proceedings.  The  result  was,  a  con- 
firmation of  what  had  previously  been 
done.  This  took  place  in  1807.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  Cumberland  Pres- 
bytery was,  in  fact,  dissolved  by  the 
Commission.  At  this  time  it  was  offi- 
cially dissolved  by  the  Synod. 

Afler  this  dissolution,  Transylvania 
Presbytery  was  ordered  to  settle  the 
matter  in  dispute,  with  the  Council.  The 
natural  tendency  of  this  was  to  inflame 
i  and  irritate.  In  this,  though,  we  see  the 
Council  recognized  as  a  responsible  body. 


It  is  not  treated  in  this  case  with  the  dis- 
dain due  a  publican  or  heathen,  but  with 
the  decorum  of  an  orderly,  talented,  pious 
body.  Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment was  far  from  uniform. 

In  1808,  the  Council*  sent  another  pe- 
tition to  the  General  Assembly,  but  were 
again  informed  that  that  body  could  take 
no  action  on  the  case,  because  an  appeal 
had  not  been  brought  to  them  from  Ken- 
tucky Synod.  Singular  information  this  1 
Had  matters  remained  to  this  hour,  in  an 
unsettled  state,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
appeal  would  have  gone  up  from  the 
synod.  It  would  not  have  been  their 
policy.  In  justice,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  some  of  the  most  dbtinguished  cler- 
gymen of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  both 
sympathised  with  the  council,  and  he* 
lieved  that  their  conduct  was  altogether 
justifiable  under  the  circumstances.  Had 
they  promptly  and  decidedly  justified  and 
defended  in  a  public  manner,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  interdicted  presbytery,  final 
division  might  have  been  prevented.  Of- 
ten it  is  the  case,  that  an  unwillingness 
to  assume  responsibility,  or  espouse  mea- 
sures of  temporary  unpopularity,  works 
almost  infinite  evil.  To  this  hour  there 
are  many  of  both  schools  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  who  candidly  affirm  that 
the  proceedings  against  this  presbytery 
were  violent,  ill-judged,  and  out  of  place. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  candid 
reader,  that  in  all  churches  there  are 
many  bad  and  designing  men.  The 
good  possess  many  imperfections.  Hence, 
it  behooves  us  to  exercise  the  charity 
of  the  gospel. 

In  1809,  a  letter  from  Kentucky  Synod, 
was  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  in 
session  in  Philadelphia,  in  reference  to  the 
action  the  synod  had  taken  against  Cum- 
berland Presbytery.  The  Assembly  took 
judicial  action  on  the  contents  of  this  let- 
ter, and  justified  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod  in  the  case.  Though  the  Assem- 
blies of  1807  and  1800,  had  decided  that 
they  could  not  act  on  the  case,  because  it 
had  come  up  by  letter,  and  not  by  appeal 
from  synod ;  yet,  in  1809,  when  the  mat- 
ter came  before  the  Assembly,  by  letter, 
and  not  by  appeal,  the  excision  of  Cum- 
berland Presbytery  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  took  place. 
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At  a  recent  period,  in  another  portion 
of  the  United  States,  we  have  witnessed 
the  same  venerable  body  cutting  off  a 
larger  number  of  churches  and  ministers, 
than  in  this  case.  And  this  body,  in  turn, 
for  a  time,  was  deprived  of  all  its  church 
property,  by  a  body  of  people  which  it 
was  dispos^  to  look  upon  as  a  schismati- 
cal  fragment.  Things  in  the  moral,  like 
fluids  in  the  physical  world,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  seek  their  level.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  that  a  man*s  own  sins 
puni9h  him.  The  evil  example  he  sets 
infects  others  ;  they,  in  following  it,  injure 
the  author  of  it. 

The  news  of  the  Assembly's  action  was 
received  with  astonishment,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Cumberland  Presbjrtery.  They 
had  anticipated,  altogether,  a  dif^rent 
result.  To  this,  they  had  been  led  by 
previous  intimations  from  the  Assembly. 
Of  course,  in  feelings,  they  were  totally 
unprepared  for  such  a  decision.  It  was  a 
stroke  of  the  heaviest  disappointment. 

AAer  the  first  feelings  had  subsided, 
they  began  to  think  of  .future  action. 
Those  faithful  men  could  not  think  of 
abandoning  their  churches,  their  preaching 
stations,  and  their  sacred  callings.  What 
should  be  done?  This  was  the  anxious 
inquiry  of  many  a  heart.  They  could 
not  think  of  going  to  other  churches ; 
they  were  Presbyterians.  They  felt  that 
they  could  be  nothing  else.  Classical 
education,  and  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  fatality,  taught  under  the 
names  of  election*  and  reprobation,  could 
not  be  essential  to  Presbyterianism.  Pres- 
bytery was  something  distinct  from  both ; 
or,  it  could  adopt  both  in  a  modified  form. 

It  was  agreed  to  meet  in  the  capacity 


*  The  doctrince  of  uneonditional  election 
and  predestination  was  not  taught  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  till  the  fourth  century.  Augus- 
tine, bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  was  the 
author  of  it  He  was  partly  educated  at  Car- 
thage, partly  at  Rome.  He  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  Greek  literature  and  philosophy.  At 
Milan,  he  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  FaiaUty 
was  an  ingredient  of  nearly  all  the  ancient 
systems  of  philosophy.  Did  he  not  derive 
from  the  Porch  and  the  Academy,  those  doc- 
trines of  fatality,  which  he  engrafted  on  the 
Christian  system,  and  called  Predestination ! 
Mav  this  not  be  the  origin  of  all  Predestlna^ 
tion,  which  is  identical  with  fatality) 


of  a  counciL  It  was  in  August,  1809, 
they  met.  All  agreed  that  they  should 
hold  together.  There  war  a  di^rence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nnode  of  future  operm- 
tioo.  Pftrt  were  in  favor  of  constituting, 
immediately,  an  independent  Presbytery. 
Some  hesitated  and  entertained  scruple. 
The  final  conclusion,  unanimously  agreed 
to,  was,  to  appomt  two  commissioners,  to 
propose  terms  to  Transylvania  Presbytery 
and  the  Synod.  Notwithatanding  so  many 
failures,  still  they  hoped  to  eflect  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  their  difficulties. 
Their  object  was  peace.  They  were  wil- 
ling to  pursue  any  course  to  achieve  this. 
Ambition  was  the  least  of  all  t&eir  char- 
acter. Establishing  a  new  denomination 
had  not  entered  into  their  thoughts.  To 
do  good,  was,  what  they  were  laboring 
for.  They  wished  to  keep  their  churches 
together,  to  see  souls  converted,  and  the 
cause  of  Christ  progress. 

The  two  commissioners  proceeded,  and 
presented  the  terms  of  the  council  to  the 
presbytery  and  the  synod.  They  were 
heard  with  indifference.  Totally  failing, 
they  returned  with  the  unwelcome  tidings 
to  their  brethren.  Again,  the  inquiry 
was,  what  shall  we  do?  Each  looked 
upon  the  other  in  anxious  suspense.  All 
felt  that  it  was  a  crisis.  Every  one  felt  a 
weight  of  responsibility.  They  fasted  and 
prayed.  They  sought  wisdom  from  above. 
They  were  not  the  men  to  waver  and 
shrink  from  duty,  when  they  knew  what 
it  was.  To  abandon  all — they  could  not 
think  of  it.  To  go  forward  was  a  great 
undertaking.  But,  they  were  ready  for 
this,  as  soon  as  they  were  convinced  that 
it  was  duty.  It  seemed  that  they  were 
shut  up  to  the  course.  There  was  but  one 
way.    The  Red  Sea  must  be  crossed  ! 

In  the  fear  of  God,  three  members  of 
the  Council,  Rev.  Messrs.  Finis  Ewino, 
Samuel  Kiifo,  and  Samuel  M*Adam,  pro- 
ceeded solemnly,  under  a  firm  conviction 
of  duty,  to  constitute  a  new  presbytery. 
Tho  presbytery  thus  constituted,  called 
itself  Cumberland  Presbytery,  from  which 
has  grown,  the  present  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Subjoined  is  the  record  of  their  consti- 
tution : 

''  In  Dickson  County,  State  of  Tennes- 
see, at  the  Rev.  Samuel  M*Adam*8,  this 
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4th  day  of  Feburary,  1810.  We,  Samuel 
M'Adam,  Finis  Ewing,  and  Samuel  King, 
regularly  ordained  ministers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  against  whom  no  charge 
either  of  immorality  or  heresy  has  ever 
been  exhibited  before  any  judicature  of 
the  church,  having  waited  in  vain  for  more 
than  four  years,  in  the  meantime  petition- 
ing the  General  Assembly,  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  and  a  restoration  of  our 
violated  rights,  have,  and  do  hereby  agreb, 
and  determine,  to  constitute  ourselves  into 
a  Presbytery,  known  by  the  name  of 
CuMBCRLAifD  Prssbttbrt,  ou  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : 

^  All  Candidates  for  the  ministry,  who 
may  hereafter  be  licensed  by  this  Presby- 
tery, and  all  the  licentiates  or  probation- 
ers who  may  hereafter  be  ordained  by 
this  Presbytery,  shall  be  required,  before 
being  licensed  and  ordained,  to  receive  and 
accept  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Disci- 
pline of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  except 
the  idea  of  Fatality  that  seems  to  be  taught 
under  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  Predes- 
tination. 

**  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
such  as  can  clearly  receive  the  Confession 
of  Faith  without  an  exception,  will  not  be 
required  to  make  any.  Moreover,  all 
licentiates,  before  they  are  set  apart  to  the 
whole  work  of  the  ministry,  or  ordain- 
ed, shall  be  required  to  undergo  an  exami- 
nation in  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
Astronomy,  Natural  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, and  Church  History.  It  will  not  be 
understood  that  examinations  in  experi- 
mental religion  and  theology  will  be 
omitted.  The  Presbytery  may  also  require 
an  examination  on  any  part,  or  all,  of  the 
above  branches  of  knowledge  before  grant- 
ing license,  if  they  deem  it  expedient.** 

Though  there  were  only  three  ordained 
ministers,  Messrs.    Ewing,*    King,    and 


•  Rev.  Finis  Ewinjr,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Camberland  Presbyterian  Church,  whose 
likeness  accompanies  this  work,  was  born  in 
the  state  of  Virginia.  His  parentage  was 
highly  respectable.  At  an  early  period  of  life 
he  emigrated  to  the  then  new  stale,  Kentucky. 
Tn  that  portion  of  this  state,  originally  em- 
braced in  the  limits  of  Cumberland  Presbytery, 
is  a  large  family  connexion  of  his,  many  of 
them  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  re- 
putable standing  in  society.  Mr.  Ewing  be- 
came picas,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  early 


M^Adam,  in  this  original  constitution,  yet 
there  were  a  number  of  candidates  and 
licentiate^  who  placed  themselves  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery.  Other  or- 
dained ministers  afterward  came  into  the 
new  organization.  It  was  not  the  original 
design  of  these  men  to  form  a  new  de- 
nomination, but  they  were  forced  to  it, 
after  waiting  and  petitioning  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  in  vain,  for  many  years. 
The  hand  of  Providence  was  evidently 
manifest  in  the  formation  of  this  infant 
denomination.  Reconciliation  could  only 
be  eiiected  by  adopting  the  Westminster 
Confession,  to  do  which,  the  seceding  party 
must  have  abandoned  principles  dearer  to 
them  than  life.  The  subsequent  progress 
of  this  Presbytery,  evinced  that  the  hand 
of  heaven  approved  the  steps  taken  in  its 
organization.  The  ultimate  result  of  mea- 
sures of  this  nature,  must  be  regarded  as 
an  index  pointing  to  the  approbation,  or 
disapprobation  of  Providence.  The  advice 


life.  Probably  he  was  not  more  than  thirty,  or 
thirty-five,  at  the  constitution  of  the  first  Pres- 
bytery. But  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  his  experience  was  greater 
than  his  years.  After  remaining  a  number  of 
years  in  Logan  county,  and  preaching  with 
great  success,  he  emigrated  to  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. Probably,  had  he  consulted  his  own 
feelings,  this  step  wonld  not  have  been  taken. 
But,  as  subsequent  facts  have  proved,  this  was 
for  the  good  of  the  infant  denomination,  so 
dear  to  his  heart.  The  same  success  accom- 
panied his  ministry  in  Missouri.  He  exerted 
a  very  extensive  influence  in  that  young  and 
growing  state.  His  death  occurred  in  184S. 
It  took  place  after  a  very  short  illness.  He 
died  as  he  lived,  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 

The  accompanying  prhit  is  a  very  correct 
likeness,  and  indicates  a  man  of  inttUed,  ori- 
ginality, and  independence  of  thought  He 
was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  preacher  than 
a  writer.  A  volume  published  by  him,  a 
number  of  years  ago.  entitled,  **  Swing's  Lec- 
tures,** possess  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
These  lectures  treat  of  a  number  of  doctrinal, 
and  practical  subjects  of  religion,  in  a  very 
clear,  scriptural,  and  concise  manner.  A  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  were  leO  by  him  at  his 
death.  Rev.  F.  R.  Cossitt,  D.  D^  editor  of  the 
»*  Banner  of  Peace,"  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  as  I 
learn,  is  about  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of 
Mr.  Ewing's  works,  together  with  a  life  of  him. 
This  is  much  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Ewing's  cor- 
respondence with  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  is  said  to  be  valuable,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church. 
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of  G&maliel  was  correct.  He  said,  let  the 
Apostles  alooet  if  their  council,  or  work, 
were  of  men,  it  would  come  to  naught ; 
but  if,  of  God,  it  could  not  be  overthrown. 

By  reference  to  the  record  of  constitu- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  these  men  were 
not  despisers  of  human  learning.  They 
examine  their  candidates,  and  licentiates, 
on  the  various  branches  of  English  litera- 
ture. They  were  desirous  of  sending  out 
men  of  sense,  learning,  and  pieiy^  to 
preach  the  Grospel. 

It  is  known  to  all,  that  when  a  term  of 
reproach  is  attached  to  a  person,  or  body 
of  people,  however  innocent,  it  oden  ad- 
heres an  incredible  length  of  time;  Though 
the  term  of  reproach  be  as  light  as  a 
feather,  yet  it  adheres  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  a  feather  to  tar  or  glutinous  substances. 
The  politician,  often,  has  the  tact  to  turn 
such  things  to  his  own  favor.  It  is  not  so 
in  religion.  The  only  course  is  patient  en- 
durance, following  the  example  of  Christ, 
when  reviled,  not  reviling  again.  No 
man  can,  in  sincerity,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
say  that  it  is  now,  or  ever  has  been,  op- 
posed to  education.  We  shall  presently 
see  the  reverse  of  this. 

Objections,  with  apparent  sincerity, 
have  been  urged  against  the  origin  of  this 
denomination.  These  objections  call  in 
question  the  genuineness  of  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal existence.  The  men,  it  is  said,  who 
founded  it,  were  under  synodical  censure, 
sanctioned  by  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Peter,  and  the  Apostles,  who 
set  up  the  Christian  church,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  were  under  the  censures  of  the 
Jewish  church.  Luther  was  excommu- 
nicated and  anathematized  by  the  reputed 
successor  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  The  same 
censures  and  curses,  it  is  presumed,  rest 
with  their  full  energy,  to  this  hour,  on  the 
whole  Lutheran  church.  When  Henry 
VHI.  revolted  from  the  See  of  Rome,  and 
established  what  is  now  termed  the  Bpisco- 
pil  church,  censures  were  thundered  forth 
from  the  Vatican.  Wesley,  censured  and 
excommunicated,  established  the  Method- 
ist rhurch.  In  the  recent  unfortunate  di- 
vision of  the  Presbyterian  church,  each 
party  claims  to  be  the  true  Presbyterian 
church,  and,  of  course,  looks  upon  the 
other  as  a  schismatic  body.     In  this  way 


all  Protestant  denominations  are  of  doubt- 
ful and  spurious  origin.  So  is  the  Catholic 
church.  For  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
for  a  long  time  contended,  each,  that  it 
was  the  true  church,  and  that  the  oCher 
was  a  heretical  fragment.  The  Pope  and 
the  Patriarch,  from  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople, pronounced  their  censures,  and  ex- 
communications, one  against  the  other. 
The  best  church,  and  the  most  apostolic,  is 
the  one  whose  doctrines  and  piacticeB  are 
the  purest.  Faith,  without  works,  is  dead. 
Without  charity,  churches,  as  individuals, 
are  but  as  a  sounding  brass,  or  tinkling 
cymbal. 

Now,  that  the  new  Presbjrtery,  or  oro- 
perly  speaking,  the  new  denominatioo,  had 
assumed  an  independent  existence,  was  to 
come  the  hour  of  trial.  No  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  declaration  of  rights,  in 
1776,  to  the  present  time,  formed  such  a 
crisis,  as  from  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
^83,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution in  '89.  A  sense  of  danger,  Bri- 
tish wrongs  and  outrages,  and  the  excite- 
ments of  the  times,  had,  during  the  strug- 
gle for  Freedom,  held  the  colonies  together. 
But,  during  the  period  referred  to,  they 
were  as  a  rope  of  sand,  or  as  the  coopers 
vessel  without  hoops.  There  seemed  scarce 
a  cementing  principle  to  exist,  save  the 
prudence  of  the  people.  When  the  parent 
is  bere(\,  by  the  hand  of  death,  of  a  child 
of  affection  and  promise,  at  first,  the  very 
excess  of  grief,  produces  a  kind  of  excite- 
ment, that  enables  him  the  better  to  bear 
the  loss  of  his  child.  But,  when  the  first 
deluge  of  grief  begins  to  subside,  there  is 
a  painful  depression  that  threatens  to  crush 
all  the  energies  of  the  soul. 

Now,  that  all  the  circumstances  accom- 
panying the  unfortunate  rupture  had  passed 
away,  and  the  body  of  men  who  had  so 
long  and  so  painfully  been  oppressed  in 
their  ecclesiastical  connection,  stood  alone 
as  a  distinct  denomination,  it  might  natur- 
ally be  expected  that  a  day  of  trial  was 
at  hand.  Some  predicted  their  speedy 
dissolution ;  others,  that  they  would  run 
into  the  wildest  heresies  and  excesses. 
Their  best  friends  feared  the  worst  conse- 
quences. They,  themselves,  under  the 
pressure  of  great  responsibilities,  gave 
way,  as  would  be  natural  enough,  to  occa- 
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sional  despondency  and  painful  forebod- 
ings. The  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  8uc« 
cess  of  the  Gospel,  were  dear  to  them. 
Any  movement  of  theirs  that  might  prove 
detrimental  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
would  be  a  subject  of  sincere  sorrow. 

But  they  felt  that  they  had  acted  con- 
scientiously, and  after  long  deliberation 
and  earnest  prayer  for  direction  and  guid- 
ance ;  they  thought  that  the  hand  of  pro- 
vidence was  seen  in  the  whole  movement. 
And  above  all,  they  were  driven  without 
their  own  consent  into  the  present  position. 
Their  pious  labors  in  their  new  position 
commesioed.  TVust  and  dependence  in 
the  power  of  God,  were  felt  by  all.  There 
was  a  reality  connected  with^this  trust, 
that  imparted  a  support  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  gave  a  vigor  and  life 
to  every  movement.  There  is  no  human 
feeling  of  half  the  efficacy,  as  an  un- 
shaken confidence  in  an  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  first  sermons  preached  were  at- 
tended by  the  happiest  results.  Souls 
were  converted  and  brought  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  The  congrega- 
tions increased  daily.  New  churches  were 
formed.  Preaching  stations  were  esta- 
blished, with  every  prospect  of  usefulness. 
Other  ministers,  who  at  first  had  halted 
and  wavered  as  to  what  was  duty,  now 
came  into  their  connection.  Young  men 
of  talent,  piety,  and  promise,  signified  their 
desire  of  entering  the  ministerial  office 
under  their  auspices. 

In  view  of  the  great  wants,  the  New 
Presbytery  felt  it  a  duty  to  obey  the  in- 
junction  of  the  Saviour,  and  pray  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more  laborers 
into  the  vineyard.  A  belief  in  the  answer 
of  prayer,  was  one  of  their  doctrines.  A 
large  number  of   candidates*   presented 


*  Among  these  was  Rev.  Alexander  Chap- 
man, who  became  a  very  effective  and  inflnen- 
tial  minister  of  the  Crospel.  He  was  bom,  I 
believe,  in  Virginia.  Emigrating  to  Tennes- 
see, he  became  pious,  and  entered  the  minis- 
try. Afterward,  he  settled  in  Butler  county, 
Kentucky.  He  was  a  man  of  good  English 
education,  extensive  reading,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  human  nature. 
Accomplished  in  manners; — he  possessed  great 
influence  and  standing  in  society.  His  piety 
was  of  an  apostolic  and  primitive  cast.  TTie 
labors  of  Mr.  Chapman,  before  his  melancholy 


themselves  for  the  holy  office  of  the  min- 
istry. These  soon  became  very  useful  in 
preaching  the  gospel.  Not  meddling  with 
the  subtleties  and  metaphysics  of  the  gospel, 
or  those  things  of  this  character  which 
have  been  appended  to  it ;  they  were  con- 
tent to  preach  the  great  and  vital  truths  of 
the  Bible.  When  the  Moravian  Mission- 
aries delivered  their  subtleties  and  abstrac- 
tions, about  the  existence  of  God,  to  the 
heathen,  they  were  heard  with  cold  indif- 
ference. But,  when  they  preached  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  they  were  listened  to  with 
streaming  eyes. 

Originating  in  the  schools  of  the  dark 
ages,  a  metaphysical  spirit  found  its  way 
into  the  sacred  desk,  palsying  the  living 
energies  of  the  gospel.  Occasionally,  a 
Whitefield,  a  Tenant,  or  a  Summerfield, 
has  been  raised  up  in  the  church,  whose 
fervid,  glowing  eloquence,  warmed  the 
church  into  life.  Such  men  have  only 
occasionally  appeared. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  pulpit  Elo- 
quence in  this  country,  is  under  par.  In 
point  of  talent,  the  clergy  of  this  country 
are  equal  to  the  Legal  Profession.  In 
learning  they  are  superior.  But,  in  efiec- 
tive  oratory,  the  lawyer  can  greatly  ex- 
cel the  preacher.  The  lawyer  opens  the 
springs  of  action,  unfolds  motives,  and 
fathoms  all  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart.  In  this  way  he  can  sway  and 
move  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  multi- 
tude. Here,  unfortunately,  the  preacher 
fails.  Oflen  the  sermon  will  suit  a  con- 
gregation that  has  no  heart,  or  springs  of 
action,  as  well  as  one  that  has.  The  ser- 
mon is  a  skeleton.  The  speech  of  the 
lawyer,  a  living,  moving,  organic  being. 
The  clergy  are  not  deficient  by  nature,  in 
feeling.  But  their  mode  of  life  almost 
makes  them  so.  Of  all  men,  taken  as  a 
body,  they  have  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  of  human  nature,  without 
which,  no  man  can  successfully  persuade 
others.  This  is  owing  to  their  mode  of 
life.  They  are  almost,  according  to  esta- 
blished usages,  banished  from  the  world. 


decease,  were  very  successful  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  his  whole  life  was  one 
of  unparalleled  usefulness.  Mildness,  amia- 
bility, and  love,  were  his  characteristics.  He 
spoke  with  the  persuasion  of  Nestor.  His 
death  occurred  about  1836,  or  *36. 
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and  real  life.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  wished 
that  matters  would  chaoge  in  this  resi)ect. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  circumstances, 
the  individuals  in  question  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  niea  and  things. 
Thrown  among  the  people,  travelling  from 
neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  they  saw 
real  life  in  every  variety  of  circumstances. 
Industriously  studying  men,  (the  proper 
study  of  mankind,)  and  books,  they  came 
before  their  congregations,  calculated  to 
please,  to  instruct,  to  move,  and  to  persuade. 
Their  sermons  were  of  a  matter-of-fact, 
substantial  character.  Occasionally  there 
would  be  thrilling  and  soul-stirring  bursts 
of  eloquence.  The  praise  of  the  physician, 
as  the  proverb  runs,  lies  in  the  cure  of  his 
patients.  The  praise  of  these  pious  preach- 
ers was  seen  in  the  tears  of  their  audience. 
Nay,  it  was  heard  in  heaven,  in  the  echo- 
ing songs  of  angels,  over  repenting  sinners. 

The  bounds  of  the  New  Presbytery 
rapidly  increased.  With  its  swelling  limits 
glowed  the  gratitude  of  many  a  heart. 
There  is  no  joy  on  this  side  of  the  grave, 
equal  to  that  felt  by  the  godly  minister, 
when  he  sees  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
prospering  in  his  hand.  When  this  suc- 
cess comes  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity, 
it  seems  purified  from  all  earthly  alloy. 
It  is  like  the  stream  that  runs  over  sands 
and  pebbles,  and  seems  too  bright  and 
pure  for  this  world. 

The  limits  of  the  Presbytery  were  now 
too  great.  All  the  circumstances  seemed 
to  call  for  a  division.  In  1813,  a  synod, 
comprising  three  Presbyteries,  was  formed 
out  of  Cumberland  Presbytery.  Such  was 
the  growth  of  this  infant  denomination,  in 
three  years  from  its  original  constitution. 
The  division  of  the  Presbytery  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Synod,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  birth-period  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  three  years  had  intervened  be- 
tween the  original  constitution  of  the  first 
Presbytery  and  the  meeting  of  this  Synod. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  time  in 
which  it  was  assuming  a  distinct  existence. 
Our  Federal  Government  was,  from  1776 
to  1789  passing  into  permanent  existence. 
It  is  presumed  there  is  no  one  particular 
day  from  which  the  Reformation  dates  its 
complete  existence.  The  Episcopal  Church 
did  not  assume  an  independent  existence. 


as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  church,  or  par- 
ticular denomination,  at  any  one  precise 
time  No  one  act  of  Henry  VIII.  could 
be  regarded,  separately  considered,  as 
giving  a  complete  and  independent  exist- 
ence to  this  church.  It  was  a  process  of 
many  years,  which  informed  the  world, 
that  there  was  an  Episcopalian  Church,  or 
Church  of  England  in  existence.  The 
transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity 
was  not  violent  and  abrupt,  but  slow  and 
gradual. 

If  we  refuse  to  admit  that  this  is  among 
the  true  branches  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
because  of  its  recent  origin,  what  shall 
we  say  of  a  large  division  of  the  Baptist 
church,  qf  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
church,  or  the  New  School  Presbyterians, 
or  of  the  recent  German  Reformation,  or 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Surely, 
out  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England, 
there  is  no  belief  in  Apostolic  successions, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honor  of 
Religion,  amid  the  light  and  intelligence 
of  the  Nineteenth  century,  it  will  there  be 
abandoned.  If  such  dogmas  as  these,  the 
useless  Itmiber  of  Theology,  were  ex- 
changed for  a  Catholic  spirit  of  Charity, 
that  would  bind  in  one  general  brother- 
hood, all  names  of  Christians,  what  a 
blessing  would  it  be  to  the  true  cause  of 
Religion. 

There  are  two  great  and  opposite  prin- 
ciples that  prevail,  and  have  prevailed,  in 
the  religious  world.  The  one  a  love  of 
antiquity :  the  other  a  love  of  novelty. 
The  one  is  the  mother  of  superstition ;  the 
other  runs  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  heresy. 
It  is  the  excess  of  these  two  principles  that 
produces  evil.  Probably,  kept  in  due 
bounds,  properly  restricted  and  chastened 
by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  they  would  both 
subserve  good  ends.  There  is  no  depart- 
ment of  life  that  requires  a  more  constant 
exercise  of  good  sense,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  prudence,  than  in  the  practice 
of  Religion.  The  Saviour^s  injunction  to 
the  disciples,  "  be  ye  as  wise  as  serpents 
and  as  harmless  as  doves,"  is  of  much 
importance. 

By  some,  it  has  been  contended,  with 
apparent  sincerity,  that  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  was  no  part  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  We  shall  presently 
see  that  its  government  and  practices  are 
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strictly  Presbyterian.  What  has  been 
lilted,  has  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  its  origin.  There  are  at  present  in  the 
United  States  a  number  of  diilerent 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Such  as  the  following,  Old  School,  Nqw 
School,  Associate  Reformed,  German  Re- 
formed, Dutch  Reformed,  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  and  others,  that  might  be 
mentioned.  It  is  not  ^upposable,  that  any 
one  of  these  would  have  the  vanity  or 
presumption  to  say,  that  it  was  the  Pres- 
b3rterian  Church,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  There  are  several  families  of  this 
one  church.  Why  should  they  waste 
their  energies  in  mutual  and  petty  recrim- 
inations! The  whole,  in  union,  would 
make  the  largest  and  most  influential  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States.  The 
Presbyterian  Church,  taken  in  all  its 
branches,  is  deficient  in  policy.  The 
Methodists,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Episco- 
palians, have  far  more  tact  and  manage- 
ment than  they.  The  time  has  been,  when 
the  Presbyterian  Church  had  the  greatest 
religious  influence  in  this  country.  It 
might  be  so  again  with  proper  management. 

In  Scotland,  there  are  no  fewer,  perhaps, 
than  some  ten  or  dozen  different  branches, 
distinct  branches,  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  No  one  of  them,  the  Free  Church, 
nor  any  of  the  others,  would  think  of  say- 
ing  it  was  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Sa)tland,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
All  the  different  denominations  of  Presby- 
terians are  regarded  as  constituting,  when 
taken  together,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  does  not  consider  itself  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  exclusion  of 
branches  in  America,  or  other  portions  of 
the  world. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  claim 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  (the  constitution  of  the 
first  synod,  in  1813,)  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  being  modified,  and 
such  parts  as  were  deemed  unscriptural 
being  expunged,  was  adopted  as  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church.* 

•  It  has  been  asked,  wherein  do  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  differ  from  the  New 
School  Presbyterians?    If  the  New  School 


This  should  be  regarded  as  a  new  Con- 
fession. For  it  was  so  modified  and  al- 
tered as  to  make  it  essentially  different 
from  the  Westminster  Confession.  And 
yet  these  alterations  did  not  destroy  any 
Presbyterian  feature  in  it.  Presbyterian- 
ism  existed  before  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession had  any  existence ;  and  it  existed 
in  as  much  purity,  and  perhaps  more,  be- 
fore that  period,  than  it  has  since.  The 
annihilation  of  that  book  would,  surely, 
not  be  the  destruction  of  the  church  of 
Knox,  Calvin,  and  Baxter.  Those  vene- 
rable names  difiered  as  to  some  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  book  of  disci- 
pline. The  difierent  Presbyterian  denom- 
inations of  Scotland,  as  it  is  known  to  ail, 
difler  on  some  points  contained  in  this 
book.  The  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of  fhith 
and  practice  with  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment,  have 
long  been  the  great  governing  principle  of 
all  evangelical  Christians.  These  aban- 
doned, and  there  is  no  excess,  extrava- 
gance, or  superstition  too  monstrous  for 
adoption.  The  Bible  must  be  the  su- 
preme rule  of  faith  and  practice,  or  else 
it  will  be  converted  into  fables  and  ge- 
nealogies. Unless  we  grant  to  the  many 
the  privilege  of  thinking  for  themselves, 
we  must  grant  to  the  few,  or  one,  the 
power  of  infallibility.  This  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  presupposes  the  fallibility 
of  the  human  mind.  Confessions  of  Faith 
being  of  a  fallible  origin,  they  are  never 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Doves  and  cattle  may  both  be  used  in 
sacrificing  to  God,  but  are  not  to  be  sold 
in  the  temple. 

Hence,  it  is  hoped  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  some 


denominations  adopt  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, the  difference  is  considerable.  If  we 
are  to  jadge  of  them  by  the  sermons  heard 
from  their  pulpits,  then  the  diflTcrence,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  is  slight.  There  have  been 
some  incipient  steps  taken  to  effect  a  union 
of  eorretipontfenee  between  the  two  denomina- 
tions. Every  step  towards  a  lastme  union 
with  Protestants  should  be  encouraged.  Had 
the  New  School  Church  published  to  the 
world  a  Confession  of  F^ith,  at  the  separation, 
they  might  have  taken  the  lead  among  the 
Presbyterian  denominations  of  this  country. 
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of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church.  This,  of 
course,  can  only  be  a  general  outline. 
For  particulars,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  other  wri- 
tings of  the  church. 

1.  They  believe  in  what  is  called  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  that  there  are  in 
the  Godhead  three  persons,  coequal  and 
eternal,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

2.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  very 
God,  and  very  man,  possessing  two  dis- 
tinct natures,  human  and  divine,  in  one 
person. 

8.  That  man  was  made  upright,  pure, 
and  free,  sufficient  to  have  stood,  yet  free 
to  fall,  his  will  not  being  determined  by 
any  absolute  necessity,  either  to  good  or 
evil,  but  in  all  cases  left  to  the  exercise  of 
a  free  choice. 

4.  That  all  Adam's  family  are  totally 
depraved,  and  that  all  come  into  the 
world  under  the  curse  of  the  law. 

5.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
atonement,  has  elected  all  the  human 
family  to  a  day  of  trial — to  a  state  of 
probation;  that  as  Adam,  in  the  first 
state  of  probation,  represented  all  the  hu- 
man family,  so  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
represented  all  in  the  Second  probation. 

6.  That  Divine  influence  is  necessary 
— that  a  measure  of  the  spirit  is  given  to 
every  one  to  profit  withal — ^that  no*  man 
can  obey  the  {^ospel  without  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

7.  That  justification  is  by  faith  as  the 
instrumental,  by  Christ  as  the  meritori- 
ous, and  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  as 
the  efficient  cause. 

8.  That  those  who  are  elected,  or  cho- 
sen heirs  of  glory  in  consequence  of  their 
voluntary  obedience  and  faith  in  Christ, 
will  persevere  to  eternal  life — those  who 
believe,  are  ordained  to  eternal  life  in 
consequence  of  that  belief. 

9.  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  are  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  in  all  matters  of  religion. 

10.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
!  Ring  of  Zion,   has   instituted   a   visible 

church  —  and  that  Christ  is  the  great 
Head  and  Bishop  of  this  church — and 
that  it  it  complied  of  many  different 
branches,  having  different  names. 


11.  That  Water  Bapdsro,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  are  the  divinely  instituted 
ordinances  of  the  Church. 

12.  That  works  of  mercy,  charity,  and 
obedience  to  Christ,  are  not  meritorious 
t9  purchase  salvation,  but  are  imperiously 
necessary  as  tests  and  expressions  of  our 
obedience,  without  which  none  are  counted 
worthy  to  receive  the  gift  of  eternal  life. 

18.  That  baptism  in  the  Christian 
Church,  has  taken  the  place  of  circum- 
cision in  the  Jewish  Church ;  and  hence 
the  propriety  of  Christian  parents  ob- 
serving this  duty  in  respect  to  their  off- 
spring. 

14.  That  there  is  a  divine  and  internal 
call  to  the  sacred  office  of  the  hdy  min- 
istry, and  that  an  ample  literary  qualifi- 
cation is  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its 
important  functions. 

15.  That  Christ,  the  Ju^  of  quick 
and  dead,  will,  at  the  last  &y,  reward 
the  righteous,  and  punish  the  finally  im- 
penitent 

16.  That  there  will  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  bodies,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust. 

17.  That  the  Lor4  Jesus  Christ  will, 
after  the  restitution  of  all  things,  and  the 
completion  of  the  Judgment  scene,  sur- 
render the  mediatorial  government  into 
the  hands  of  the  Father,  and  then  €rod 
will  be  all  in  all. 

As  they  dissent  from  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  order  fully  to  understand  some  of  their 
doctrines,  to  contrast  them  with  that  Con- 
fession. 

1.  They  understand  the  Westminster 
Confession  as  teaching  absolute  and  un- 
conditional election,  and,  consequently, 
eternal  reprobation — that  a  part,  only,  of 
mankind,  are  embraced  in  the  atonement, 
and  the  other  part  are  unprovided  for. 

2.  That  Christ  only  died  for  those 
whom  God  intended,  from  remotest  eter- 
nity, to  justify  and  glorify. 

8.  As  not  teaching  the  salvation  of 
those  dying  in  infancy. 

4.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in  a 
sufficient  degree,  only  on  the  elect,  on 
those  whom  God,  from  all  eternity,  do- 
signed  to  save. 

On  these  points,  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Confession  of  Faith  teaches  ;  1 . 
That  neither  election  nor  reprobation  is 
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absolute,  irrespectiTe  of  faith  and  unbe- 
lief, but  that  Christians  are  elected  and 
chosen,  in  consideration  of  thefr  voluntary 
obedience,  and  that  the  wicked  are  repro- 
bated, in  consideration  of  their  voluntary 
rejection  of  Christ.  2.  That  Christ  tasted 
death  for  every  man.  3.  That  all  infants,, 
dymg  in  infancy,  are  saved  through 
Christ,  and  the  sanctifying  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  4.  That  the  Holy  Spirit 
operates  on  all  men,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  might  be  saved — that  the  reason 
why  the  influenco  of  the  Spirit  is  efiectual 
in  one  case,  and  not  in  another,  depends 
not  on  the  mode  or  extent  of  operation, 
but  on  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the 
individual  moved  upon. 

lliey  are  not  satisfied  with  the  applica- 
tions that  are  made  in  the  doctrines  of 
election  either  by  rigid  Calvinists,  or  Ar- 
minians ;  but  believe  the  Bible  views  of 
this  doctrine  lie  between  the  two  extremes. 
They  hold  to  election,  without  fatality; 
and  human  agency  harmonizing  with  the 
doctrines  of  grace. 

The  motto  adopted  by  this  denomina- 
tion, from  one  of  the  Christian  fathers,  is 
<*  in  essentials,  unity ;  in  non  essentials, 
libkrtt;  in  all  things,  CHARITY." 
Candid  and  pious  reader,  are  these  not 
'Presbyterian  doctrines?  Are  not  these 
(a  higher  consideration)  the  doctrines  of 
the  word  of  God  ?         .    • 

The  new  denomination,  having  grown 
from  one  Presbytery  into  a  Synod,  it  re- 
mitted not  its  former  zeal,  energy,  and 
activity.  With  its  growing  limits,  grew 
its  moral  and  religious  enterprize.  Every 
sucoessflil  step,  every  soul  converted, 
every  new  church  organized,  was  re- 
garded as  an  intimation  of  Divine  appro- 
bation. This  feeling  served  as  a  power- 
ful moral  incentive  to  renewed  and  greater 
exertion.  Afler  all,  there  is  nothing  which 
imparts  such  energy  and  encouragement, 
as  a  felt  persuasion  that  we  are  right.  If 
we  feel  that  justice  and  heaven  be  on  our 
side,  we  can  do  almost  anything.  The 
general  always  tries  to  persuade  his  army 
that  their  cause  is  a  just  one.  The  oppo- 
nte  of  this  rests  on  the  human  heart,  in 
any  department  of  life,  with  palsying 
effect. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  this 
time,  an  unfortunate  war  existed  between 


Great  Britain  and  this  country.  The 
country  was  in  that  feverish  excitement, 
usually  resulting  from  wars,  when  the 
scene  was  near  at  home.  The  English 
armies  were,  at  difierent  points,  within 
our  borders.  Battles  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  anxiety,  of  course,  afler 
these,  to  hear  the  fate  of^  friends  and  re- 
lations, would  produce  solicitude  and  ex- 
citement. The  Indians  were  swarming 
on  the  southern  and  western  frontiers, 
with  destructive  violence.  Women  and 
children  were  massacred.  Houses  were 
fired  over  the  heads  of  the  sleeping  inhab- 
itants. Desolation  and  ruin  were  spread 
over  many  a  new  settlement,  Riot  and 
murder,  in  those  vast  forests,  seemed  to 
revel  and  dance  to  the  savage  yell  and 
horrid  war  songs  of  the  Indians.  Some  » 
of  the  preachers,  infant  churches,  and  I 
preaching  stations,  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  these  frightful  excesses.  All  high 
and  immoderate  excitements  are  unfriendly 
to  religion.  The  horror  and  confusion 
of  a  plague,  such  as  the  cholera,  a  few 
years  ago,  seems  to  have  a  dissipating 
religious  effect.  The  labors  of  these  me? 
were  very  much  retarded  from  these 
causes.  Yet  they  continued,  so  far  as 
they  could,  extending  the  borders  of 
Zion.  Under  these  disadvantages  they 
preached,  with  much  success,  in  various 
parts  of  the  new  States. 

Another  difficulty  they  encountered. 
It  was  the  want  of  preaching  houses. 
The  denomination,  wherever  it  would  go, 
would  have  no  church  edifice  to  enter  and 
preach.  This  difficulty  Whitcfield  and 
the  Wesleys  had  to  encounter.  We 
have  heard  much  of  their  field  preaching. 
When  the  son  of  man,  a  greater  than 
any  human  preacher,  was  ejected  from 
the  synagogue,  he  stood  on  the  mountain, 
and  the  sea  shore,  and  preached.  We 
have  lately  seen  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land ejected  from  its  houses  of  worship. 
In  some  new  settlement  they  would  find 
no  houses  of  worship,  belonging  to  any 
denomination.  Hence,  the  origin  and 
necessity  of  grove  and  out-door  preaching 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  If 
there  be  a  place  in  this  world  favorable  to 
religious  feeling  and  thoughts,  it  is  the 
vast,  the  dense,  the  silent   forest    The 
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dim  aisles,  the  gor^us  light  from  stained 
windows,  the  ancient  pile,  and  the  deep 
tones  of  the  organ  inspire  not  half  the 
religious  solemnity  that  the  silent  forest 
does.  In  these  forests,  on  a  rudely  con- 
structed pulpit,  the  preacher  would  deliver 
sermons,  in  apostolic  zeal,  to  listening 
hundreds,  and  in  many  cases,  not  to  ex- 
agerate,  to  listening  thousands.  While 
the  holy  man  spoke  the  truths  of  eternity, 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  the  peo- 
ple heard  with  feelings  of  profoundest  in- 
terest, often  would  the  Holy  Spirit  move 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  the  wind, 
the  emblem  of  the  spirit,  caused  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  trees  to  move, 
under  whiph  they  sat  A  night  scene 
here  was  peculiarly  impressive.  Inured 
to  hardships,  the  worshipers  thought  it  no 
exposure  thus  to  worship  the  great  Grod 
of  the  universe.  The  parks  and  squares 
in  some  of  our  Atlantic  cities,  illuminated 
with  gas,  during  the  summer  season,  pre- 
sent scenes  justly  to  be  admired.  A  ver- 
dant forest,  filled  with  trees  of  the  growth 

l^f  centuries,  shooting  forth  their  branches 
into  heaven,  brilliantly  illuminated,  re- 
sounding with  songs  of  pious  worshipers, 
■  presented  a  scene  that  would  make  an  im- 
pression on  any  one  who  had  a  heart  to 
feel.  There  was  an  awful  and  solemn 
grandeur  in  such  scenes  as  these.  The 
result  of  things,  in  many  cases,  justified 
the  measures.  Houses  of  worship,  con- 
gregations, and  the  established  means  of 
grace,  would  soon  be  seen  as  the  fruit  of 
such  proceedings. 

The  Synod  constituted  in  1818,  remain- 
ed the  highest  judicature  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presb3rterian  Church,  for  a  period  of 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  During 
this  period,  converts,  churches,  ministers, 
and  presbyteries  multiplied  with  amazing 

I  rapidity.  There  were  eighteen  Presby- 
teries extending  over  the  states  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri.  In  1829,  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod  had  become  so  ex- 
tensive, that  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
form  a  Grencral  Assembly.  This  step  was 
nearly  unanimous.  Though  there  were 
some  who  had  scruples,  doubts,  and  even 
objections  to  it.  Since  that,  those  diffi- 
culties have  been  cleared  from  the  minds 
of  those  persons. 


I  If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  Pres- 
bjrterian  Church  in  this  country,  we  will 
find  that  it  has  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  denomination  whose  pro- 
gress we  are  now  tracing.  Seven  minis- 
ters, in  1706,  met  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  Presbytery,  called  Philadelphia 
Presbytery.  This  is  like  the  constitution 
of  Cumberland  Presbytery,  when  viewed 
in  all  of  its  circumstances.  In  1716,  this 
Presbytery  met  and  subdivided  itself  into 
four  Presbyteries,  and  of  these  constituted 
a  synod,  known  as  Philadelphia  Synoi. 
In  1721,  six  ministers  of  this  synod  enter- 
ed a  protest  against  former  illegal  proceed- 
ings, as  they  termed  them. 

It  was  not  till  1728,  bv  what  was  term- 
ed "  The  Adopting  Act,*^  that  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  was,  by  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  declared  to  be  the 
Creed  and  Directory  of  the  American 
Presbyterians.  A  longer  delay  this,  than 
we  see  in  the  similar  proceeding  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians. 

The  proscription  of  New  Brunswick 
Presbjrtery,  and  the  subsequent  organiza- 
tion of  New  York  Synod,  are  precisely 
analogous  to  the  proceedings  against  Cum- 
beriand  Presbytery.  The  grounds  of 
difierence  between  New  Brunswick  Pres- 
bytery and  the  Synod,  were  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  ministrv,  revival  nteasures  and 
church  government  The  Synod  had  de- 
cided that  no  man,  in  their  connection, 
should  be  ordained  without  a  diploma  from 
some  college  of  Europe  or  New  England. 
To  this,  and  the  other  matters  in  dispute,  i 
the  Presbytery  objected.  After  the  union 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Synods, 
the  Evangelical  party,  that  is,  the  pro- 
scribed Presbytery  and  Synod,  prevailed 
in  their  practices,  doctrines,  and  senti- 
ments, until  ^t  present  they  alnoost  entirely 
prevail.  Log  College  was  the  hot  bed  of 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  the  re- 
vival measures.  From  this  Log  College 
grew  Princeton  College,  the  present  stand- 
ard of  Old  School  Presbyterian  orthodoxy 
in  the  United  States.* 


•  See  Dr.  Hodg:e*s  Gonstitational  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church ;  also  •«  Lojf  OoUege," 
by  Dr.  Miller.  This  is  the  language  of  Dr. 
Miller,  page  66 :  f«  We,  of  the  Presbytman 
Church,  are  more  indebted  to  the  men  of  Log 
College  for  oar  evangelical  views,  and  for  our 
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The  Synod  oi  New  York  and  Phila- 
!  delphia  oonatituted  a  General  Assembly, 
which  met  the  first  tiitae  in  1789.  This  is 
the  reverse  proceeding  of  Presbyterianism 
in  Scotland.  The  General  Assembly  first 
existed,  then  Synods  and  Presbyteries. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  met  in  Prince- 
ton, Ky.,  in  May,  1829.  It  will  be  seen 
fipom  this,  that  this  church  retains  entire, 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  government; 
PiMtor,  Session,  Presbjrtery,  Synod  and 
General  Assembly.  Their  practices  are 
equally  Presbyterian.  About  this  time  the 
first  coU^^  under  the  care  of  this  denom- 
ination, was  established  in  Princeton,  Ky. 
The  Rev.  F.  R.  Cossitt  was  the  first 
President,  bat  on  his  leaving,  a  few  years 
since,  and  accepting  the  Presidency  of 
Cumberland  University,  at  Lebanon,  Ten- 
nessee, Rev.  Richard  Beard,  D.  D.  ac- 
cepted the  presidency,  which  position  he 
now  fills.  The  college  at  Lebanon,  Ten- 
nessee, has  been  in  existence  only  some 
fiNir  or  five  years,  and  has,  probably,  as 
encouraging  prospects  as  any  institution 
of  leaminff  west  of  the  mountains.  Rev. 
T.  C.  An&rson  is  now  the  President,  Dr. 
Cossitt  having  a  year  or  two  since  re- 
tired, to  devote  his  whole  time  to  other 
duties.  These  two  are  the  most  flourish- 
ing institutions  of  leaning  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  chureh.  Tliey  are  both  in  a 
coam  of  endowment,  which  in  a  short 
time  will  be  completed.  Cumberland 
University,  has  connected  with  it,  a  Law 
d^rtment.  At  the  head  of  this  is  the 
Hon.  A.  Caruthers,  known  as  a  gentleman 
of  k^l  abilities  and  literary  attainments. 
Steps  are  taking  to  add  a  Medical  depart- 
ment. It  is  anticipated,  that  at  no  distant 
day,  a  Theol(^;ical  chair  will  be  added. 
The  number  ofstudents  is  very  large,  and 
is  increasing  every  year.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
other  institutions  of  'learning,  some  of 
greater,  others  of  less  note.  No  doubt,  a 
number  of  these  will  grow  into  permanent 

revivals  of  religion,  than  we  are  aware  of. 
By  their,  exertions,  and  the  hlessing  of  God  on 
their  preaching,  a  new  spirit  was  infused  into 
the  Presbyterian  body;  and  their  riews  and 
sentiments  respecting  experimental  religion, 
hare  prevailed  more  and  more ;  until  at  last, 
opposition  to  genuine  revivals  of  religion,  is 
almost  unknown  in  our  church." 


and  flourishing  cdleges.  Probably  no 
denomination  in  the  country  has  more 
prospective  literary  influence,  The  day 
is  not  far  distant.  Providence  favoring, 
when  this  church  will  possess  an  influence 
of  a  religious,  moral,  and  literary  charac- 
ter of  no  common  order,  on  the  Western 
Continent.  The  churches  of  this  country 
have  kept  themselves  aloof,  too  much, 
from  literature  and  the  literary  institutions. 
We  see  the  political  parties,  both  of  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  pursuing  a  dif- 
ferent course.  The  great  masses  are  now 
to  be  moved,  not  by  the  mandates  of 
tyrants  and  standing  armies,  but  by  books 
and  periodicals.  If  these  are  of  a  ffood 
character,  the  masses  will  be  actuatra  to 
virtue ;  if  evil,  to  vice  and  crime.  If  the 
church  expects  to  evangelize  the  world,  it 
must  have  control  of  the  literature  of  the 
world.  This  should  be  looked  upon  as 
an  engine  to  promote  the  Gospel. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  hoped,  it  will 
not  be  irrelevant  to  notice  the  religious  pe- 
riodicals published,  under  the  patronage 
of  this  denomination.  Newspapers  are  of 
recent  origin;  religious  newspapers  still 
more  recent.  What  will  be  the  ultimate 
results  of  this  species  of  literature  is  yet 
problematical.  Religious  papers  are  now 
published  by  all  religious  penuasions.  The 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,  at  Unk>ntown, 
Pa.;  the  Banner  of  Peace,  at  Lebanon, 
Tenn. ;  the  Ark,  at  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  and 
the  Texas  Presbyterian,  in  Texas,  are 
the  periodicals  published  by  the  Cumber^ 
land  Presbyterian  Church.  These  are 
ably  edited,  and  have  a  liberal  circulation, 
and  certainly  exert  a  considerable  religious 
influence.  There  are  also  two  monthly 
journals,  the  Theological  Medium,  and  the 
Palladium,  devoted  to  the  higher  interests 
of  the  church.  This  denomination  does 
not  r^rd  literature  as  religion,  but  looks 
upon  it  as  a  powerful  auxiliary. 

In  the  year  1 881,  two  yeara  after  the 
constitution  of  the  Assembly,  the  first 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was 
planted  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The 
occasion  of  this  movement  was  the  fol- 
lowing, viz : — ^The  name  and  doctrines  of 
this  denomination  had  been  heard  of  in 
this  part  of  Pennsylvania.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  addressed  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Cumberland  College,  (then  F.  R. 
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Cossitt,  D.D.,)  at  Princeton,  Kentucky^ 
requesting  ministers  of  the  new  denomina- 
tion to  be  sent  there.  The  request  was 
laid  before  the  (xeneral  Assembly,  and 
granted.  Several  pious  and  talented  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  proceeded  to  that  coun- 
try and  labored  with  unusual  success.  It 
was  but  a  short  time  till  a  presbytery  was 
formed,  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  the 
town  of  Washington.  This  presbytery 
has  since  so  enlarged,  that  a  synod,  known 
as  Pennsylvania  Synod,  has  grown  out  of 
it,  consisting  of  4  presbyteries,  65  congre- 
gations, and  about  7000  communicants.* 
These  statistics  extend  to  the  year  1844. 
Since  that  time,  this  synod  has  increased 
in  churches,  ministers,  and  probably  one 
presbytery.  A  part  of  its  limits  now  ex- 
tends into  Ohio.  During  this  period,  the 
church  was,  in  other  states,  enjoying  re- 
vivals of  religion,  and  was  in  a  growing, 
fk>urishing  condition.  Sometimes,  it  b 
true,  it  would  have  dark,  discouraging,  arid 
trying  hours ;  yet,  amid  all,  its  limits  in- 
creased. At  the  General  Assembly  of 
1834,  on  the  authority  of  the  synods, 
10,680  conversions  were  reported  during 
the  then  past  year.  The  number  of  synods, 
from  the  report  of  that  assembly,  was  9 ; 
of  presbyteries,  35 ;  of  ordained  preachers, 
300^  of  licensed  preachers,  100;  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  75 ;  and  of  com- 
municants, 50,000. 

The  church  is  always,  more  or  less, 
affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  sur- 
rounding circumstances.    The  greatest  of 


*  Among  the  preachers  who  labored  with 
great  fidelity  and  success  in  this  part  of  the 
vineyard  of  God,  was  Rev.  John  Morgan.  He 
was  bom  in  Alabama,  of  highly  respectable 
parentage,  and  after  preaching  with  much  suc- 
cess in  that  state  and  Tennessee,  he  proceeded 
to  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  Uniontown  he 
reared  up  a  large  and  flourishing  church.  In 
that  town,  a  few  years  ago,  he  died,  much  la- 
mented. His  memory  is  cherished  with  reli- 
gious veneration  all  over  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Morgan,  though  he  died  in  middle 
life,  yet  his  success  had  been  astonishing.  His 
talents  as  a  pulpit  orator  were  of  no  common 
order.  His  life  and  labors  would  famish  ma^ 
terials  for  an  iaterestmg  hook. 

Rev.  William  Harris,  an  aged,  venerable,  and 
pious  minister,  was  among  those  who  success- 
fully labored  about  this  time  in  this  part  of  the 
vineyard  of  Ood.  He  since  has  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  He  died  m  the  triumphs  of  faith. 


wisdom  is  to  make  these  subsenrieot  to 
the  interests  of  religion.  The  persecutioo 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  polity,  did  much 
to  extend  the  gospel.  That  hardy,  active, 
enterprising,  and  even  restless  spirit,  in 
portions  of  this  country,  did  much,  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  doubtless,  of  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  religion  and  morality. 
Soon  afler  the  colonization  of  Texas  by 
Austin,  there  were  Cumberland  Presb3rte- 
rian  preaching  stations,  and  small  churches 
planted  there.* 

It  is  known  to  the  reader  that  this  por- 
tion of  North  America  was  a  Mexican 
colony,  fVom  its  settlement  up  to  the  Texan 
revolution.  During  this  time  the  existing 
laws,  the  language,  and  the  religion,  were 
serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  preach- 
ing and  planting  the  Protestant  fidth. 
Among  those  who  spoke  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  prevailing  license  and  reckless- 
ness were  equal  impediments.  But  perse- 
verance overcomes  all  things.  Like  faith, 
it  can  remove  mountains.  These  pioneers 
labored  on,  not  looking  at  outward  circum- 
stances, but  resting  with  a  firm  trust  *in 
the  promises  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  said  he 
would  be  with  his  ministers  to  the  end  of 
the  worid.  They  saw  the  wilderness 
blossom  before  them  as  the  rose,  and  the 


*  Rev.  Sumner  Bacon,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  the  first  of  this  church,  and  pro- 
bably of  any  Protestant  church,  who  preached 
in  Texas.  He  commenced  his  labors  as  an 
evangelist,  and  prosecuted  them  with  com- 
mendable vigor  and  zeal.  He  was  just  the  man 
for  such  a  time  and  country.  He  was  hardy, 
patient  of  labor,  and  fearless  of  danger.  Danger 
ne  had  often  to  encounter  of  a  very  serious  na- 
mre.  In  his  labors  he  was  much  blessed.  It 
is  not  known  to  the  writer  whether  he  yet  be 
alive  or  no.  His  name  is  remembered  with 
delight  by  tnany  in  that  country.  A  narrative 
of  his  life  and  arduous  labors,  would  eonsti- 
tute  a  volume  of  thrilling  interest. 

Another  pious  and  distinguished  minister 
of  the  gospel  who  labored  there  was  Rev.  Mr. 
Frazer.  Bom,  and  inducted  into  the  ministry 
in  Tennessee,  he  at  an  early  period  emisTated 
to  Texas.  The  good  of  religion,  and  the 
church,  was  the  object  of  his  emigration. 
Blessed  ia  his  labor,  exemplary  in  his  life,  and 
possessed  of  talent  and  education,  he  wielded 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  whole  country.  At 
his  untimely  death  he  was  chaplain  in  the 
Texan  Congress.  His  death  was  much  re- 
gretted over  the  whole  country. 
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dneit  converted   into  a  garden  of  the 
Lord« 

The  influence  of  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence was  felt  by  them.  The  cause  pro- 
gressed, but  not  so  prosperously.  Some 
of  the  preachers  served  in  the  Texan 
army.  This  should  not  be  wondered  at, 
if  it  wore  borne  in  mind  that  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, and  John  Bunyan,  both  were  soldiers 
during  the  civil  wars  in  England.  Ailer 
the  establishment  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment there  was  something  of  a  border 
warfare  kept  up,  as  well  as  frequent  irrup- 
tions of  the  savages  from  various  quar- 
ters. Since  the  **  Annexation"  of  that 
Republic  to  this  government,  the  unfortu- 
nate Mexican  war  has  existed.  And  at 
this  hour  such  exciting  news  comes  from 
the  city  of  Mexico,  as  throws  the  whole 
country  into  consternation.  Texas,  being 
adjacent  to  this,  of  course  is  afiected  by 
it,  in  proportion  to  its  contiguity  to  the 
bloody  scene.  All  wars  are  averse  to  the 
spirit  of  religion.  The  best  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  necessary  evils.  They  are, 
as  the  observation  of  many  will  doubtless 
confirm,  averse  to  morality.  The  recital 
of  deeds  of  horror,  blood  and  carnage, 
have  a  demoralizing  and  brutalizing  eflect 
on  the  human  heart.  And  when  these  are 
presented  under  the  specious  guise  of  pa- 
triotism and  military  glory,  they  are  doubly 
dangerous.  Under  such  circumstances 
was  the  gospel  introduced  into  this  part  of 
the  vineyard  of  Grod.  Under  such  circum- 
stances were  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Churches  here  planted  and  reared  up. 

They  increased  in  size  and  numbers. 
In  the  process  of  time  a  Presbytery  was 
organized.  Now  a  flourishing  synod, 
composed  of  several  Presbyteries  exists. 
In  it,  there  is  a  religious  periodical,  (alrea- 
dy referred  to,)  well  conducted,  and  pro- 
mises to  exert  a  considerable  religious  and 
moral  influence. 

Texas  embraces  a  region  of  country, 
extending  from  the  Sabine  river,  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  stretching  with  an  ample 
sweep,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  toward 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  Califomias.  This  ter^ 
ritory  now  the  source  of  an  unhappy  rup- 
ture between  two  Republics,  will  one  day, 
doubtless,  be  an  independent  nation,  and 
the  rival  of  both,  in  all  that  is  good. 


This  synod,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
like  the  synods  of  Philadelphia,  may  grow 
into  numerous  Presbyteries  and  Synods, 
with  colleges,  institutions,  and  associa- 
tions for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The 
man,  who,  in  religion  regards  only  the 
present,  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  afar  off. 
The  enlightened  soul,  on  an  eminence  of 
contemplation,  looks  far  into  the  future,  and 
weeps,  or  rejoices,  according  to  what  is  seen. 

Oregon,  the  Californias,  Texas,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  scene  pro- 
bably of  future  nations,  will  all,  no  doubt, 
be  inhabited  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Any  efllbrts  in  any  of  tl^Dse  quarters  to 
permanently  establish*  the  true  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  should  be  hailed  by  all  with 
triumph.  Probably,  these  reflections  have 
been  extended  farther  than  will  prove  of 
interest  to  the  reader. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  attention  to  the 
great  benevolent  institutions  of  the  day. 
These,  have  been  very  justly  regarded  as 
so  many  tests  of  the  evangelical  and  or- 
thodox spirit  of  the  diflerent  denomina- 
tions. The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  from  its  first  existence,  has  taken 
a  decided  stand  in  support  and  favor  of 
these.  The  General  Assembly  has  re- 
conunended  the  churches  under  its  care, 
to  co-operate  with  the  American  Bible, 
Tract,  Missionary,  Sunday  School,  and 
Temperance  Societies.  These  recom- 
mendations have  been  observed.  Df  the 
truth  of  this,  numerous  agents  can  attest 
The  Assembly  of  May  last,  that  met  in 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  as  the  minutes  will  con- 
firm, were  addressed  by  agents  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  A  meeting 
was  held  during  the  session  of  that  body, 
in  behalf  of  the  Tract  cause.  There  is 
but  one  opinion  throughout  the  whole  de- 
nomination, concerning  these  and  similar 
moral  institutions,  which  have  for  their 
object,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  human  family,  and  the  extension 
of  the  glory  of  God. 

Recently,  a  Board  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Missions  has  been  formed  in  con- 
nection with  this  denomination.  It  is  the 
general  wish  to  act  on  this  subject  in  fu- 
ture, more  efliciently  and  systematically. 
No  foreign  field  has,  as  yet,  ever  been 
occupied  by  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians. 
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They  have  with  sucoeas,  in  aome  cases, 
labored  among  the  different  Indian  tribes.* 
On  the  head  of  ministerial  education,  it 
wilt  perhaps  be  proper  to  make  a  few 
general  statements.  This  will  be  the 
more  necessary,  as  some  have  seriously 
belipved,  or  at  least  have  affected  to  be- 
lieve, that  ministerial  education  with  this 
denomination,  was  under  par.  Whenever 
this  belief  has  been  gratuitous,  it  has  been 
malicious.  When  sincere,  it  has  been 
with  those  of  limited  information.  The 
clergy  of  the  denomination  show  for  them- 
selves to  those  capable  of  judging.  There 
are  some  who  have  educations  of  the  first 
order ;  some  a  medium,  and  others  an  inr 
ferior  education.  So  it  is  in  all  churches. 
So  it  is  in  all  professions.  The  workman 
emplo3rs  such  tools  as  will  effect  his  ob- 
ject. He  does  not  use  the  axe  in  break- 
ing stones,  nor  the  hammer,  or  crow-bar, 
in  felling  trees.  Practicing  on  this  prin- 
ciple of  common  sense,  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  has  sent  forth  some 
laymen  and  evangelists,  of  inferior  educa- 
tion on  some  points.  These,  in  their  field, 
have  been  useful.  In  many  cases,  more 
so  than  the  pedant  of  no  native  intellect, 
retailing  his  second  or  third  hand  scraps 
and  shreds  of  learning,  without  connec- 
tion or  application.  But,  some  of  these 
evangelists  who  have  gone  with  a  limited 
share  of  education,  to  some  new  or  sparsely 
settled  neighborhood,  as  knowledge  would 


•  Rev.  David  Lowry,  has  for  a  number  of 
years,  operated  with  success  among  the  Win- 
nebago Indians,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Lowry  has,  a  part  of  the  time, 
held  an  agency  under  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment He  was  removed  by  President 
Tyler.  He  still  proseeutes  his  labors  with  ac- 
tivity and  zeal.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  liowry 
possesses  talents  of  the  first  order,  and  has 
been  useful  in  different  states.  As  a  writer, 
I  there  are  perhaps  few  or  none  in  this  country, 
of  a  Theological  character,  who  excel  him. 
His  style  is  marked  by  vigor,  perspicuity,  and 
felicity  of  expression.  His  matter  is  everv 
way  equal  to  his  diction.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
beinir  freed  from  the  time-killing  practices  of 
civilized .  life,  he  will  have  leisure  to  write 
some  works  of  general  and  lasting  interest  It 
was.  whilst  President  Edwards  was  among  the 
Indians,  that  he  wrote  some  of  his  most  val- 
uable works.  His  work  on  the  Will,  among 
others,  was  produced  at  this  time.  And  strange 
to  tell,  he  was  so  poor  he  could  not  buy  paper, 
bnt  used  old  letters  to  write  on ! 


increase  among  the  people,  they  would 
purchase  books,  read  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  io  process  of  time^  would  be- 
come really  men  of  leanung*  Dr.  Clark, 
the  Commentator,  acquired  his  extensive 
education  in  a  manner  analogous  Io  this. 
The  learned  blacksmith,  studied  at  his 
anvil.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
knew  nothing  of  what  we  call  coUegea,  in 
modem  times.  Their  children  were  edu- 
cated under  private  tutors,  or  by  them- 
selves. A  good  education  can  be  acquired 
either  at  a  college,  or  away  from  one. 
The  man  who  has  the  greatest  fund  of 
available  knowledge,  is  the  best  scholar, 
the  world  over,  no  matter  how,  or  where 
attained.  Literary  institutions  are  good, 
when  a  good  use  is  made  of  them.  It  is 
to  be  devoutly  wished  that  there  were 
more  of  them  in  our  land,  and  that  those 
already  in  existence  were  made  ,a  better 
use  of  than  they  are.  The  number  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning  under  the  au8|noes 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
sufRciently  shows  the  literary  character  of 
both  the  clergy,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people. 

Reference  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  ! 
will  show  the  literary  qualifications  re- 
quired of  every  one  who  enters  the  min- 
isterial office.  That  book  suflfers  no  can- 
didates to  be  ordained  without  a  thorough 
English  education.  Before  the  hands  of 
the  Presbytery  are  laid  on  the  head  of 
any  one  in  ordination,  he  is  examined  on 
experimental  religion  —  on  his  internal 
call  to  the  ministry— on  natural  and  re- 
vealed Theology — on  Astronomy — Ge- 
ography — English  Grammar — ^Moral  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  &c.,  &c.  This  is 
called  for  in  all  cases,  as  indispensable  to 
exercising  the  ministerial  functions. 

But  the  book  of  discipline  prefers,  in 
all  cases,  a  classical  educatk)n  where  it  is 
possible.  The  framers  of  that  book 
thought  that  there  were  some  men  who 
could  not  get  a  classical  education,  who 
should  not  be  prevented  from  preaching. 
They  thought  there  would  l)e  others  who 
would  be  so  far  advanced  in  life,  that,  if 
they  had  the  opportunities,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  take  the  time.  I 

There  are,  at  this  time,  a  number  of  | 
young  men  at  the  different  institutions  of  { 
learning,  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  I 
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with  a  view  of  obCaining  a  thorough  clas- 
sical education.  Of  these,  the  greatest 
number,  probably,  is  at  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity. Some  twenty  or  thirty  are  at 
this  time  pursuing  their  studies  there  with 
reference  to  the  ministry. 

A  book  agency  has  recently  been 
established  at  Louisville,  Ky.  This  has 
for  its  object  not  only  general  circulation 
of  valuable  books  and  publications,  but 
also  to  hokl  out  facilities  to  writing,  in 
this  denomination,  for  the  publication  of 
any  works  produced.*  -  Facilities  of  this 
kind,  it  is  hoped,  will  draw  forth  from 
obscurity  some  valuable  writers.  Proper 
circumstances  never  fail  to  call  forth  a 
multitude  of  authors.  Under  the  auspices 
of  Mecenas,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  many 
others,  flourished.  During  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Elizabeth,  when  the  Court 
was  an  academy,  Englaqf  produced  some 
of  her  mightiest  authors. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  denom- 
ination in  question  has  produced  compar- 
atively few  authors.  With  churches  it  is 
as  with  individuals  and  nations:  they 
have  a  youth,  a  manhood,  and  an  old 
age.  Youth,  in  all,  is  the  time  for  ac- 
tion. Greece  had  its  heroic  age,  in  which 
Hercules  and  Theseus  flourished.  Then 
followed  a  more  sober,  reflecting  period, 
in  which  Sophocles,  Eschylus,  Euripides, 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Thucidides 
flourished.  The  same  is  tnie  with  re- 
spect to  Rome.  It  was  not  till  near  the 
close  of  the  Republic  that  writers  of  emi- 
nence began  to  make  their  appearance. 
The  first  two  hundred  years  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  scarce  produced  any  valuable 
writers  in  the  church.  After  this,  a  short 
time,  a  swarm  of  them  appeared.  It 
had  been  good  for  the  cause  of  religion 
if  many  of  them  had  never  appeared,  or 
that  they  were  used  with  more  judgment 


*  Rev.  Reuben  Burrows  has  written  a  book 
on  Baptism,  that  is  in  considerable  demand. 
Rev.  Milton  Bird  has  recently  written  an 
able  work  on  the  doctrine  of  election.  Rev. 
Robert  Donnell  has  produced  more  than  one 
work  of  merit.  All  from  him  is  replete  with 
sound  sense.  His  «  Miscellaneous  Thoughts" 
contain  lucid  and  comprehensive  expositions 
of  many  points  in  theolo^.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Donnell's  life  will  be  spared,  and  that 
his  pen  will  be  active. 


and  discretion  in  the  present  day.  Our 
country  has  produced  very  few  writers  of 
merit  and  distinction.  Tlie  reason  is  ob- 
vious. The  enlightened  reader  will, 
doubtless,  not  take  it  amiss  if  it  be  af- 
firmed that  education  in  general,  in  this 
country,  is  superficial.  In  England,  Ger- 
many, and  other  European  countries,  it  is 
much  more  thorough.  Properly  consid- 
ered, this  is  no  disparagement  to  this 
country.  Its  age  consiiterBd,  probably 
no  country  on  the  globe  exods  it  in 
point  of  education,  and  superior  writers. 
The  youth  of  sixteen,  who  writes  like  a 
sage  of  fifty,  will,  probably,  at  fifty,  write 
like  a  dotard.  The  same  remark  applied 
to  a  nation,  is  equally  true.  It  is  not  to 
be  wonde^d  at  that  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  has  not,  as  yet,  pro- 
duced many  writers.  The  period,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  writing.  It  has  been  the  pe- 
riod for  action. 

Among  the  clergy  of  this  denomination 
there  have  not  been  any  instances  of 
heresy.  A  remarkable  harmony  in  doc- 
trinal beliefs  has  existed.  This  has  been 
the  case,  whilst  in  other  churches,  many 
of  the  clergy  have  shot  madly  into  the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  heresies. 
We  have  witnessed,  within  the  last  few 
years,  some  of  these  ministers  arraigned 
before  their  several  spiritual  courts,  pass- 
ing through  the  most  perplexing  trials, 
under  allegata  of  the  wildest  heresies.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  but  the  propensity  of 
writing  books  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
of  this.  In  no  science,  save  medicine,  is 
there  such  an  endless  disposition  to  theo- 
rize, as  in  theology.  There  are  no 
grounds  for  theory  in  either.  For  the 
former  is  based  on  actual  observation  and 
experience ;  the  latter,  on  plain  revelation 
from  God.  But  what  has  here  been 
stated,  is  not  intended  as  an  opinion  in 
opposition  to  theological  works,  or  theo- 
logical writers.  It  is  a  mere  reference  to 
the  abuse  of  them.  It  would  be  good  for 
the  cause  of  religion  if  it  had  many  such 
advocates  as  Chalmers  and  D'Aubigne. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
is  mainly  confined  to  the  Southern  and 
Western  portions  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  Lakes  on  the  North,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  South,  it  is  nu- 
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merous.  A  few  churches  and  ministers 
at  difierent  points,  are  to  be  found  east  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  a  church 
like  this,  eitopded  over  so  large  a  terri- 
tory, and  many  portions  of  it  sparsely 
settled,  that  the  number  of  communi- 
cants can  be  accurately  ascertained.  In 
some  of  the  new  states  the  means  of 
communication  are  very  imperfect.  But 
we  can  determine  accurately  enough. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Assembly, 
which  met  in  May,  1847,  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  there  were  17  synods,  68  presby- 
teries, 800  congregations,  650  ministers, 
200  licentiates,  160  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  over  100,000  communi- 
cants. The  number  of  communicants  in 
some  estimates  has  been  placed  consider- 
able higher  than  this.  The  lowest  esti- 
mate has  here  been  stated.  Estimating 
four  children,  and  other  adherents,  to  each 
communicant,  which,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged is  a  very  low  estimate,  there  will 
be  found  500,000  persons  connected  with 
this  branch  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom. 

Allowing  three  persons  to  each  commu- 


nicant, which  is  a  still  lower  estimate, 
there  are  400,000  persons  in  its  connec- 
tion. In  a  growing  country,  and  a  pro- 
gressive age,  a  sufficient  liumber  of  per* 
sons  this,  to  wield  a  powerful  moral, 
intellectual  and  religious  influence. 

With  due  dependence  on  the  God  of 
providence  and  grace,  energetic  efibrts 
and  wise  counsels,  future  prospects  are 
highly  encouraging. 

Such  is  an  account  submitted  to  the 
reader,  of  the  origin,  progress,  doctrines, 
and  present  extent  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  as  minute 
and  extended  as  a  work  of  this  nature 
would  admit.  The  facts  can  be  relied  on 
as  true,  having  been  taken  from  authentic 
sources.  It  has  been  composed  amid  a 
press  of  pastoral  duties,  at  snatches  and 
intervals.  It  is  presented,  such  as  it  is, 
to  an  enlighten^^and  charitable  Christian 
public.  If  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  other  denomi- 
nations, it  has  been  done  out  of  no  ill 
design.  Every  church  has  a  right  to 
present  to  the  world  its  own  doctrines  and 
practices,  and  show  wherein  these  differ 
from  others. 
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THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIANS, 


COMHONLT   STTUBD 


COVENANTERS. 


tASTOE  or  TBI  SKf ORMED 


BY  THE  REV.  R.  HUTCHESON, 

rUlpBTTIEIAH  COKOSIOATfOir,  AT  BSU8B  CEBK,  AOAVS  COVHTT,  OBIO, 
JULY,  1847. 


All  who  give  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  church,  know  something  of  the 
miflerings  of  the  martyrs  in  Scotland, 
under  the4yranny  of  the  house  of  Stuart : 
and  all  who  love  the  truth  in  its  purity, 
admire  the  men  who  so  earnestly  con- 
tended for  it, — who  "  loved  not  their  lives 
unto  death."  The  principles  for  which 
they  con^nded,  as  these  are  set  forth 
in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
their  times,  are  worthy  of  the  most  care- 
ful study,  not  only  of  the  private  Christian, 
but  of  the  divine,  and  the  civilian :  for 
while  they  contended  most  strenuously  for 
the  honor  of  God,  they  sought,  as  a  part 
of  that  honor,  the  full  establishment  of 
the  rights  of  man.  They  had  in  common 
with  many  others,  bound  themselves  to 
€rod  and  one  another  in  covenant :  first, 
in  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland; 
and  again  in  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms,  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Ireland,  framed  in 
1643,  aqd  renewed,  1648.  The  church 
and  the  nation,  the  rulers  and  the  people, 
had  mutually  and  voluntarily  entered  into 
these  solemn  vows ;  but  the  majority  soon 
Tiolated  them,  disowned  them,  and  joined 


together  in  persecuting  those  who  ad- 
hered to  these  sacred  engagements,  who 
were,  on  account  of  that  adherence, 
called  CovEif  ANTBiis.  For  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  these  people,  see  the 
IRstory  cf  the  Covenantors  in  Scotland, 
published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  in 
two  volumes,  Nos.  76  and  T7.  See,  alab. 
Traditions  cf  the  Covenanters,  in  three 
series,  and  Ann€ils  cf  the  Fersecuticn  in 
Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution ;  all  published  by  the  same 
Board.  For  the  principles  they  contended 
for,  see  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses. 

Rbforkbd  Presbttbbians  claim  to 
be  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  Cove- 
nanters, adhering  to  the  same  principles, 
however  far  they  may  come  short  in 
faithfully  carrying  out  their  application. 
They  have  a  Synod  in  Scotland,  one  in 
Ireland,  and  one  in  the  United  States, 
besides  a  number  of  congregations  and 
scattered  societies  in  the  British  provinces 
in  North  America. 

The  Reformed  Presbytery  was  consti- 
tuted in  America,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
year  1774,  by  three  ministers,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  Cuthbertson,  William  Linn, 
and  Alexander  Dobbin,  with  ruling  elders. 
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These  ministers  had  been  sent  over  from 
Europe,  in  order  to  organize  the  Church 
in  America. 

During  the  persecution,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
led  their  native  country,  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  western  world.  These,  and  their 
descendants  were  found  collecting  into 
praying  societies,  as  they  were  wont  to  do 
in  their  ow:n  land,  upon  the  footing  of  the 
Reformation  principles  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century.  They  kept  them- 
selves distinct  from  the  other  worshipping 
societies  which  they  found  formed, or  form- 
ing in  the  land,  judging  them  no  way  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  the  full  spirit  of  the 
covenanted  reformation.  Mr.  Cuthbert- 
son  arrived  in  America,  from  the  Re- 
formed Presb3rtery  of  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1752.  Twenty  years  did  Mr.  Cuthbert- 
son  serve  alone,  the  Church  in  America. 
He  visited  the  different  societies  which  were 
formed  throughout  the  colonies,  on  reform- 
ation principles,  and  animated  them  to 
perseverance.  Exposed  to  danger  almost 
constantly  from  the  servants  of  the  British 
crown,  who  were  then  endeavoring  to  con- 
firm over  the  American  colonies,  the  doubly 
grievous  yoke  of  tyranny  and  Episcopacy ; 
he  endeavored  to  inspire  his  friends  with 
confidence  in  the  justness  of  their  cause, 
and  with  hopes  that  God  in  his  providence 
would,  in  his  own  time,  deliver  them.  In 
the  year  1774,  Messrs.  Linn  and  Dobbin, 
were  sent  to  the  country  by  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  of  Ireland :  upon  their  arrival 
a  judicatory  was  constituted,  and  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  put  on  a  re- 
gular appearance,  as  an  organized  visible 
society  in  the  colonies  of  America. 

This  regular  organization  was  soon  lost 
by  a  union  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery 
and  the  Associate  Presbyteries ;  by  which, 
instead  of  combining  two  denominations 
into  one,  a  third  was  formed  of  some  parts 
of  the  other  two,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Associate  R^ormed  Church.  This 
new  church  has  adopted  the  names  of  both 
the  bodies  from  which  it  was  formed. 

The  union  was  completed  in  1782,  after 
having  been  fv9Q  years  in  agitation.  A 
great  part  of  the  church  joined  their  min- 
isters in  the  schism  from  their  former  con- 
nexion, and  united  in  this  new  body  with 
•eoadersy  who  had  also  irra;ulajrly  departed 


from  their  former  ecclesiastical  brethren. 
Those  who  did  not  join,  turned  their  at> 
tentkm  again  toward  Europe,  and  called 
for  ministerial  assistanoe,  which  could  not 
be  immediately  obtained.  They  were  again 
reduced  to  their  private  feUowahip  tneet- 
ings ;  but  they  did  not  however,  despair, 
even  at  their  lowest  state.  They  expected 
help ;  and,  they  received  it.  Rev.  James 
Reid  was  sent  as  a  missionary,  by  the  Re- 
formed Presb}rtery  of  Scotland,  to  exa- 
mine the  affidrs  of  the  church  in  the  Uni- 
ted States;  and  after  having  travelled 
from  Carolina  to  New  York,  and  remained 
several  months  in  America,  he  retomed 
to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1790.  Mr. 
McGarragh  was  ordained  by  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  of  Ireland,  for  the  Church  in 
America,  and  alrrived  in  South  Carolina 
about  the  year  1701.  The  Rev.  William 
King  was  commissioned  with  instroctions 
to  join  Mr.  McGarragh,  and  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  in  1702.  Rev.  James 
McKinney  from  the  Reformed  Presb3rtery 
in  Ireland,  arrived  in  1708.  Mr.  McKin- 
ney possessed  talents  admirably  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  the  church  at  that  time. 
He  possessed  an  intrepidity  of  character, 
which  could  neither  be  seduced  by  friend- 
ship, nor  overawed  by  opposition.  His 
powers  of  mind,  his  extensive  knowledge, 
and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  emi- 
nently qualified  him  for  his  Master's  work. 
Through  his  instrumentality,  the  church 
rapidly  increased  in  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York.  Rev.  William 
Gibson  arrived  from  Ireland,  in  1707,  ac- 
companied by  Messrs.  Black  and  Wylie, 
who  had  completed  a  collegiate  education 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  were 
preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

The  church  was  again  by  the  goodness 
of  her  exalted  King,  favored  with  a  regu- 
lar organization.  T%e  Reformed  Presby- 
tery of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, was  constituted  in  the  dty  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  spring  of  1708.  Mr.  King 
died  before  the  meeting  of  this  court ;  but 
the  Presbytery  was  soon  increased.  Messrs. 
Donelly,  Black,  Wylie,  and  McLeod,  were 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  1709.  In 
the  course  of  two  years,  they  were  all  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  and  had  the  care 
of  fixed  pastoral  chafes. 

The  constitutbn  of  the  Reformed  Pmi- 
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byterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  was 
folly  reoogniged  by  the  ecclesiastical  judi- 
oatories  of  the  same  church  in  Scotland, 
and  in  Ireland ;  a  friendly  correspondence 
was  established  between  the  three  Presby- 
teries ;  and  some  encouragement  afforded 
of  receiving  ministerial  help  at  a  future 
period.  In  the  year  1800,  the  Presbytery 
eaactod  that  no. slave-holder  should  be  re- 
tained in  their  communion,  A  committee 
appointed  the  same  year  to  visit  the  South- 
em  States,  and  regulate  the  concerns  of 
that  part  of  the  church,  abolished  the  prac- 
tice of  holding  slaves  among  church  mem- 
ben.  No  sbve-holder  is  since  admitted 
to  their  communion. 

In  May,  1806,  the  Presbytery  issued 
the  Tuimony  of  the  Ref armed  PrcsbyU- 
rian  Church  in  the  United  States  (f 
America.  This  work  consists  of  two 
parts ;  the  first,  historical j  exhibiting  the 
church  as  a  visible  society,  in  covenant 
with  Grod ;  and  pointing  out  precisely  the 
situation  which  they  themselves  occupy  as 
a  distinct  part  of  the  church  universal. 
The  second  part  is  a  Declaration  of  tlte 
doctrines  held  by  them,  and  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  errors  which  they  reject.  It 
has  ever  since  been  contemplated,  ^nd  is 
now  in  progress  of  preparation  to  publish 
a  third  part,  contoining  arguments  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrines,  and  making  a  par- 
tieular  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
testimony.  All  who  would  understand  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tlsstimony, 

At  the  same  session,  (May,  1806,)  two 
acts  were  passed  by  the  Presbytery,  which 
are  important,  as  containing  practical  di- 
rections for  the  conduct  of  individual  mem- 
bers vof  the  church — an  act  respecting 
ffmg  oath,  when  summoned  before  the 
ooBStitnted  authorities  of  the  nation — and 
an  act  respecting  serving  as  jurors  in 
eoaits  of  justice.  These  acts  and  the 
reasons  for  them,  and*corresponding  prac- 
tice, prteeot  some  of  the  distinctive  fea- 
tares  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and 
called  forth  all  their  exertions,  in  preach- 
ing, writing,  and  conversation,  in  their 
defence. 

In  consequence  of  the  extended  field 
which  the  ministers  and  the  people 
were  scattered,  the  Presbytery  was  divided 
islo  three  committees  for  transacting  busi- 


ness, and  the  Presbytery  met  biennially. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  that 
judicatory  was  dissolved,  and  the  minis- 
ters with  the  delegated  elders,  being  as- 
sembled, agreed  to  constitute  a  synod. 
The  senior  minister,  Rev.  William  Gib- 
son, being  called  upon  for  that^rpose, 
did  constitute  with  prayer  in  the  mime  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  only  King  and  Head 
of  the  Church,  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1609.  The  deeds  of  the 
Presbytery  were  all  recognized  by  the 
synod ;  and  the  former  committees  were 
erected  into  Presbyteries.  Thus  the  church 
was  lengthening  her  cords,  strengthening 
her  stakes,  and  stretohing  forth  the  cur- 
tains of  her  habitation. 

A  brief  sketoh  like  the  present,  will  not 
admit  of  a  full  development  of  her  pro- 
gress, and  the  changes  through  which  she 
has  passed.  To  the  general  reader  it  will 
be  more  interesting  to  know  something  of 
her  distinctive  features ;  wherein  she  dif- 
fers from  other  members  of  the  great 
Presbyterian  family— children  of  the  same 
Father,  between  whom  there  should  be  no 
strife;  but,  alas!  they  have  grievously 
fallen  out  by  the  way. 

A  prominent,  distinctive  feature  of  this 
church,  is,  that  her  members  will  not  own 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  any  nation 
which  refuses  allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, — ^the  Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the 
earth.  And  as  they  do  not  find  any  na- 
tion rendering  allegiance  to  Him,  they  re- 
main in  the  character  of  aliens,  neither 
voting  for  officers,  holding  offices,  sitting 
on  juries,  nor  taking  the  oath  of  naturali- 
zation; whether  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  or  any  other  nation  yet 
known. 

This  practice  is  based  on  the  following 
doctrines : 

1.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Me- 
diator, has  committed  to  him  all  power  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  as  the  vicegerent  of 
the  Father ;  and  governs  all  creatures  and 
all  their  actions  for  his  own  glory  and  our 
salvation,  as  Head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church,  which  is  his  body.  Mat  xxviii. 
18;  Eph.  i.  20,  &c.;  Phil.  ii.  8,  &c.; 
Heb.  ii.  8. 

2.  That  submission  is  due  to  the  media- 
tory authority,  from  all  the  intelligent 
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creatures  of  God ;  men,  not  only  as  saints 
and  church  members,  but  also  in  every 
possible  relation  and  condition,  are  under 
obligation  to  subsei^e  his  gracious  pur- 
poses according  to  his  law.  The  holy 
angels  minister  under  his  directions  to  the 
heirs  <;||  salvation.  Ps.  ii.  10,  ^. ;  Phil, 
ii.  10;  Heb.  i.  6,  14.  Nations  in  their 
national  capacity  are  not  excepted. 

8.  Divine  revelation  is  given  to  direct 
men  in  all  their  situations  and  relations, 
in  civil  as  well  as  in  religious  things.  Isa. 
viii.  20 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  1  Cor.  x.  81. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  voluntarily 
to  form  civil  societies,  establishing  such 
authority  as  may  best  tend  to  preserve 
order,  liberty  and  religion  among  them ; 
and  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  model  their 
constitutions  of  government  in  suqh  a 
manner  as  may  appear  most  suitable  to 
them  ;  provided,  such  constitutions  in  their 
principles  and  distribution  of  power,  be  in 
nothing  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  Ex. 
xviii.  21,  &c.;  Deut.  i.  18 ;  xvi.  18 ;  xvii. 
14,  &c.;  Prov.  xxi.  3;  Jer.  xxx.  21; 
Ezek.  xlv.  9 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  2. 

5.  Grod,  the  supreme  governor,  is  the 
fountain  of  all  power  and  authority,  ^and 
civil  magistrates  are  his  deputies.  In  the 
administration  of  government,  obedience 
is  due  to  their  lawful  commands  for  con- 
science sake:  but  no  power,  which  de- 
prives the  subject  of  civil  liberty — which 
wantonly  squanders  his  property  and 
sports  with  his  life-— or  which  authorizes 
false  religion,  (however  it  may  exist  ac- 
cording to  divine  Providence,)  is  approved 
of,  or  sanctioned  by  God,  or  ought  to  be 
esteemed  or  supported  by  man  as  a  moral 
institution.  Rom.  xiii.  1-5;  Prov.  xxix. 
2,  6i  xxviii.  15 ;  Ps.  ii.  2,  &  xciv.  20 ; 
Hos.  viii.  3,  4;  Rev.  xiii.  1,  &  xii.  0,  & 
xvii.  12,  &c. 

6.  Civil  society  being  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, the  nation  is  not  bound  to  admit 
to  all  its  peculiar  privileges,  every  person 
who  may  reside  within  the  reach  of  its 
powers ;  nor  is  every  person  dwelling 
within  the  limits  of  a  nation,  under  obli- 
gation to  incorporate  with  the  national 
society.  Every  government  has  the  right 
of  making  laws  of  naturalizatianj  and 
every  individual  possesses  the  right  of  «r- 
patriatioHj  and  both  these  rights  are  to  be 
exercised  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God, 


the  supreme  niler  and  judge.  Gen.  xlvil 
4 ;  Num.  x.  29,  dc  xv.  15;  Dent.  xxiv. 
17,  dc  xxiii.  8 ;  Acts  xxi.  89,  dc  zziL  S7, 
&c.;  Jas.  iv.  12. 

7.  It  is  the  duty  of  ChnBtiaiit,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  order,  and  in  humble 
resignation  to  Grod*8  good  provideiioe,  to 
conform  to  the  common  regulatioDs  of  so- 
ciety in  things  lawful ;  but  to  profess  alle* 
giance  to  no  constitution  of  government 
which  is  in  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the 
prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Jer. 
xxix.  4-7 ;  Ps.  cxxxvil  1-9 ;  Acts  iv. 
19 ;  Mat.  vi.  10 ;  Heb.  xiL  26 ;  Bficah  ir. 
8,  13. 

According  to  these  prindples,  Reformed 
Presbyterians  consider  themsdves  bound 
to  bring  civil  institutions  to  the  test  of 
God's  holy  word,  and  reject  whatever  is 
in  opposition  to  that  rule.  They  approie 
of  some  of  the  leading  features  of  tbe 
constitution  of  government  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  ^ppOy  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  civil  liberty  of  the  inhabitants, 


and  to  protect  their  persons  and  property. 
A  definite  constitution  on  the  repvesenta* 
tive  system,  reduced  to  writing,  is  a  right- 
eous measure,  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
by  every  nation  under  heaven.  Bw^ 
constitution  must,  however,  be  founded  oa 
the  principles  of  morality ;  and  must  in 
every  article  be  moral,  before  it  can  be  re- 
cognized by  the  conscientious  Christian  as 
an  ordinance  of  God.  When  immorality 
and  impiety  are  rendered  essential  to  any 
system,  the  whole  system  must  be  rejected. 
Presbyterian  Covenanters  perceiving  im- 
morality interwoven  with  the  General  and 
the  States'  constitutions  of  government  in 
America,  have  uniformly  dissented  from 
the  civil  establishments.  Much  as  they 
loved  liberty,  they  loved  religion  more. 
Anxious  as  they  were  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  they  sought  that  |^od,  whoe 
alone  it  can  be  fouhd,  in  the  prosperity  of 
Zion ;  for  *<  righteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion, but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 
Their  opposition  to  the  civil  institutions 
has  been  the  opposition  of  reason  and  of 
piety ;  the  weapons  of  their  warfkre  are 
arguments  and  prayers.  There  are  moral 
evils  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  render  it  necessary 
to  refuse  alleg^oe  to  the  whole  system. 
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In  this  reoiaifkable  uutruinent,  there  is 
ooDtained  no  acknowledgment  of  the  being 
or  authority  of  God — there  is  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Christian  religion,  nor 
professed  sobmissidn  to  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah.  It  gives  support  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  admits  to  its  honors 
and  emoluments,  Jews,  Mahommedans, 
Deists,  and  Atheists.  It  establishes  that 
system  of  robbery  by  which  men  are  held 
in  slavery,  despoiled  of  liberty,  property, 
and  protection.  It  violates  the  principles 
of  representation,  by  bestowing  on  the 
davebolder  an  influence  in  making  laws 
for  freemen,  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  his  own  slaves.  This  constitution  is, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  excellencies, 
in  many  instances  inconsistent,  oppressive 
and  impious.  Since  its  adoption  in  1789, 
the  members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  have  maintained  a  constant  testi- 
mony against  these  evils.  They  have 
refined  to  serve  in  any  office  which  im- 
plies an  approbation  of  the  constitution,  or 
which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  an 
inmnoral  law.  They  have  abstained  from 
giving  their  votes  at  elections  for  legisla- 
tors, or  officers  who  must  be  qualified  to 
act,  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  im- 
moral system. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  the  clauses 
of  the  constitution  to  which  they  make 
objection,  and  their  reasons  for  objecting 
to  them  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
publications  of  their  ministers,  many  of 
whom  hold  the  pen  of  the  writer.  To 
those  who  may  not  have  access  to  their 
writings,'  the  following  references  may 
serve  some  purpose. 

1.  The  preamble  is  objected  to,  because 
it  pays  no  regard  to  the  glory  of  God,  as 
the  end  of  establishing  the  government, 
and  because  it  does  not  propose  to  secure 
liberty  to  aU  the  inhabitants,  in  which 
things  it  is  at  variance  with  the  following 

^scriptures,  among  many  others :  1  Cor.  x. 
81 ;  Col.  iii.  17 ;  Lev.  x.  25,  and  Hos. 
viii.  4. 

2.  The  ratio  of  representation,  article 
1,  section  2,  clause  3,  is  objected  to,  be- 
cause it  makes  an  invidious  distinction 
between  certain  persons  styled  "  free,** 
and  "  all  other  persons  ;'*  contrary  to  the 
following  scriptures :  Lev.  xxiv.  22 ; 
Num.  XV.  16;  Deut.  xvi.   20;  Ps.  cxv. 


16 ;  Isa.  Iviii.  6;  Ezek.  xlvii.  22;  Acts 
xvii.  26. 

3.  Objection  is  made  to  section  9, 
clause  1,  of  the  same  article,  because  it 
legalized  the  slave  trade,  contrary  to  Exo- 
dus xxi.  16;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  &c.;  Rev. 
xviii.  10-13. 

4.  Exception  is  taken  against  the  quali- 
fications of  officers,  as  being  grossly  de- 
fective, having  no  moral  or  religious  fea- 
tures, befitting  a  Christian  people.  Art. 
1,  sec.  2,  clause  2,  and  sec.  3,  clause  3  ; 
art.  2,  sec.  1,  clause  4  ;  art.  6,  clause  3. 
This  last  item  positively  forbids  Chris- 
tian qualifications  ever  being  required; 
and  all  of  them  are  at  variance  with  Ex. 
xviii.  21,  &  XX.  3;  Deut.  i.  13;  Job 
xxxiv.  17 ;  Ps.  ii.  10,  &  xiv.  1 ;  Prov. 
xxviii.  15,  16;  Eccles.  iv.  13;  Isa.  Ixv. 
20 ;  Rom.  xiii.  4. 

5.  The  mode  of  inducting  into  office  is 
objected  to  as  not  calcutated  to  give  glory 
to  God.  Art.  2,  sec.  1,  clause  7,  and  art. 
6,  clause  3.  Swearing  or  affirming  with- 
out the  name  of  God,  sind  without  any 
allusion  to  his  authority  or  law,  is  at  va- 
riance with  scripture  practice  and  scrip- 
ture principles.  Deut.  vi.  13,  &  xxxi.  7, 
8  ;  2  Sam.  v.  3 ;  2  Kings  xi.  12,  17 ; 
Hos.  viii.  4. 

6.  The  pardoning  power,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  murder,  is  contrary  to  Num. 
XXXV.  31,  33. 

7.  Article  4,  sec.  1.  is  calculated  to  in- 
volve us  in  partaking  of  other  men's  sins, 
or  at  least  in  encouraging  or  favoring 
them,  contrary  to  Isa.  viii.  12 ;  Ps.  1.  18, 
&  1  Tim.  V.  22. 

8.  The  restoring  of  fugitive  servants  or 
slaves,  art.  4,  sec.  2,  clause  3,  is  at  va- 
riance with  Deut  xxiii.  15  ;  Isa.  xvi.  3,  & 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  3,  4. 

9.  Making  any  other  law  than  the  will 
of  the  Creator,  to  be  the  **  Soprbme  law 
of  the  land,**  is  impious  ;  yet  this  is  done 
by  art.  6,  clause  2,  contrary  to  Deut.  xvii. 
18 ;  Josh.  i.  8 ;  Isa.  viii.  20. 

10;  Article  1  of  the  amendments  to  the 
constitution  is  objected  to,  as  being  at  va- 
riance with  Deut.  vi.  15,  16,  &  vii.  5,  & 
xii.  30,  31 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  21  ;  Ps.  Ixxii. 
11 ;  Prov.  xiv.  34 ;  Micah  iv.  2 ;  Rev. 
xi.  15 ;  Jer.  ix.  9,  &  x.  10. 

Reformed  Presbyterians  consider  that 
such  blemishes  in  the  moral  features  of 
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the  constitution,  are  calculated  to  bring 
the  wrath  of  God  on  the  nation,  and  they 
cannot  expect  to  edcape  the  punishment, 
if  they  partake  in  the  sins.  Nor  does 
the  administering  of  the  constitution  pre- 
sent any  relieving  consideration,  so  long 
as  haters  of  God  are  chosen  to  office,  and 
the  land  defiled  with  Sabbath  violation, 
murder,  drunkenness,  swearing,  slave- 
holding,  and  other  sins  which  ought  not 
to  be  so  much  as  named  among  those^ho 
enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  has  prevented  many  from  entering 
her  communion,  who  are  otherwise  well 
afl^ed  towards  her  doctrine  and  order  ; 


nay, 


it  has  been  the  occasion  of  offence 


to  some  who  had  been  long  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  privileges.  Like  all  other 
churches  around  her,  she  has  suflered  a 
division.  This  indeed  is  not  a  matter  of 
wonder,  when  the  moral  heavens  and 
earth  are  shaking,  as  they  have  been  for 
a  few  years  past,  but  it  is  rather  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  many  who  had  been  in  the 
very  first  rank  in  defending  her  distinctive 
principles  and  order,  and  in  gathering  her 
people,  should  be  leaders  in  t|ie  schism. 

The  year  1833  is  one  of  painful  in- 
terest to  the  members  of  this  church. 
When  her  ministers  and  members  were 
under  the  blessing  of  her  glorious  Head, 
rising  in  numbers  and  respectability 
among  the  churches ;  many,  like  <*  Jeshu- 
rum,  waxed  fat  and  kicked,**  forsook  her 
testimony*,  opposed,  and  defamed  their 
brethren,  and  set  up  a  new  establishment, 
claiming  the  old  name. 

The  subject  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Bible,  as  the  standard  of  legislation,  by 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  land,  was  dis- 
cussed at  large  in  the  synod,  in  1830. 
Dr.  Wylie  and  some  who  followed  him, 
although  they  acknowledged  the  govern- 
ments of  this  land  to  be  infidel,  and  there- 
fore not  entitled  to  the  honor  due  to  the 
ordinance  of  God ;  were  not  zealous  as 
they  had  been,  in  bearing  testimony 
against  the  evils  that  exist  in  the  corrupt 
constitutions  of  Church  and  State,  in  this 
nation.  They  did  not,  however,  at  that 
time,  venfurc  to  avow  their  relinquishment 
of  the  testimony,  to  which  all  were  bound 
by  many  cind  solemn  vows.  The  spirit 
of  declension  became   more  manifest  at 


the  nbst  seenoDS  of  Synod,  in  1831 ; 
though  still  without  a  direct  avowal  of 
opinions  advetrse  to  the  standards  and 
known  usages  of  the  church..  Without 
attacking  these  directly,  they  diaooursed 
of  the  necessity  of  caution  in  our  own  tes- 
timony^-of  the  importance  of  liberal 
views — and  of  the  great  and  rapid  im- 
provements of  the  age.  In  a  subordinate 
synod,  constituted  in  1832,  they  brought 
forward,  in  a  drafl  of  a  pntond  dddress, 
doctrines  utterly  subversive  of  the  whole 
testimony  of  the  church,  relative  to  civil 
government,  for  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  Afier  the  synod  had 
expunged  these  articles  from  the  address, 
the  minority,  consisting  of  Drs.  Wylie 
and  McMaster,  Rev.  Messrs.  Crawrord 
Stuart,  J.  N.  McLeod,  W:  Wilson,  J.  Mc- 
Master, and  five  ruling  elders,  published 
the  original  draft,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. For  this  and  other  oflenoes  con- 
nected with  it,  they  were,  in  April,  1833, 
afler  much  deliberation  and  prayer,  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  privil^^  of  the  church,  by  the 
Eastern  Suborduiate  Synod,  to  which  they 
belonged. 

The  General  Synod  met  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  August  the  same  year,  and  as  the 
former  moderator  was  one  of  those  who 
had  been  suspended,  the  Synod  was  open- 
ed with  a  sermon  and  constituted  by  Rev. 
M.  Roney,  who  at  the  last  meeting  had 
been  appointed  the  moderator's  substitute. 
In  the  report  of  the  Eastern  Subordinate 
Synod,  an  ample  detail  of  its  proceedings 
in  the  cases  of  discipline,  was  given  to 
General  Synod,  and  the  whole  transactions 
were  unanimously  approved.  The  sus- 
pended ministera  and  some  others  with 
them,  met  at  the  same  time  with  General 
Synod,  and  constituted  what  they  call  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church.  These  still  remain  a  dis- 
tinct body;  maintaining  principles  and 
practices  at  variance  with  the  standard 
and  usages  of  covenanters  ;  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  own  preaching  and  writing 
in  former  times.  Old  things  have  with 
them,  in  a  great  measure  passed  away, 
and  their  present  course  is  characterised 
by  New  Zdght, 

A  second  distinctive  feature  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  is  their  views 
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of  OoTQiiBiitiiig,aiid  their  attachment  to  the 
oovenants  of  their  axx^estors.  Preparation 
baa  been  making  for  some  years,  to  renew 
their  covenants  with  God  in  this  land. 

.Finding  the  business  of  covenanting 
bocupying  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  considering  it  a  moral  duty,  they 
maintain  its  right  to  a  place  among  di- 
Yinely  instituted  ordinances,  and  testify 
against  those  who  deny  that  religious  co- 
irei|uiting  in  the  Christian  church  is  a 
moral  dtrty.  They  hold  that  it  is  compe- 
tent to  the  individual  Christian,  and  it  is 
hia  dnty,  to  dedicate  himself  to  God,  by 
solemn  vow  or  oath.  In  this  case  a  vow 
or  oath,  assumes  a  spiritual  character,  and 
is  not  merely  civil  or  moral.  It  is  the 
taking  hold  of  the  everlasting  covenant  of 
Qod,  and  engaging  in  the  strength  of  grace, 
to  perform  all  the  duties  which  it  requires. 
No  Christian  can  bind  himself  to  do  any 
thing,  which  is  forbidden  in  the  word  of 
God,  which  would  hinder  any  commanded 
duty,  which  is  not  in  his  power,  or  for  the 
performance  of  which  there  is  no  promise 
of  ability.  Num.  xxx.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  11 ; 
Is.  xliv.  6 ;  Zech.  xiii.  9 ;  Is.  Ivi.  6. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  her  todal  capacity^  occasionally  to  vow 
to  the  Lord ;  embracing  the  covenant  of 
grace,  for  the  maintainance  of  truth,  the 
observance  of  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
and  performances  of  all  commanded  du- 
ties, to  confirm  her  unity,  and  maintain 
her  stability  in  the  Christian  cause.  Ex. 
six  8 ;  Is.  xix.  21 ;  Jer.  1.  5 ;  2  Cor.  viii. 
5 ;  Heb.  viii.  10. 

Nations^  being  necessarily  under  the 
moral  law,  and  having  received  and  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion,  ought  in 
their  social  capacity^  to  enter  into  cove- 
nant with  God  for  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties,  and  for  maintaining  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  the  surest 
basis  of  public  peace  and  prosperity.  Dan. 
vH.  14 ;  Is.  IxiL  4 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  31  i  Zech, 
iu  11  ;  Rev.  xi.  15. 

The  oaths  (or  covenants  of  a  church  or 
nation,  when  lawful  in  their  matter,  and 
founded  on  the  word  of  God,  continue 
binding,  until  the  design  of  them  has  been 
folly  accomplished;  and  their  obligation 
descends  upon  the  posterity  of  those  who 
have  entered  into  them.  Deut.  v.  2,  3  ; 
xxix.  1, 14 ;  xxiii.  21 ;  Eccles.  v.  4 ;  Jer. 


xi.  10.  Compare  also  Joshua  ix.  15,  with 
2  Sam.  xxi.  1. 

This  duty  of  covenanting  was  well  ex- 
( mplified  in  the  British  Isles  in  the  6rst 
aud  second  reformations.  The  National 
Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  the  Solemn 
League  of  Scotland^  England  and  Ireland, 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  reforma- 
tions by  which  these  lands  were  distin- 
guished. 

The  National  Covenant  of  Scotland  is 
a  masterly  exposure  and  condemnation  of 
Popery,  by  which  it  was  driven  out  of 
Scotland.  It  ought  to  be  studied  by  all 
Protestants,  even  in  these  days  of  increas-* 
ed  knowledge.  <<The  Solemn  League** 
exhibits  a  basis  of  union  for  several 
churches,  which  modem  unionists  would 
do  well  to  copy.  True  there  are  some 
things  in  these  documents  peculiar  to  the 
time  and  place  where  they  were  framed, 
but  these  peculiarities  no  way  hinder  the 
application  of  their  principles  in  any  land 
at  any  time. 

This  last  document  we  give  entire :  re- 
proaches have  been  heaped  up  it ;  let  it 
speak  for  itself. 

The  Solexx  League  and  Covenant 
for  reformatioti  and  drfcnce  of  religion^ 
tlte  honor  and  happiness  cf  the  Kingy 
and  the  peace  and  safely  rf  the  three 
kingdoms  cf  Scotland^  England^  and 
Irektnd.  (Jer.  1.  5 ;  Prov.  xxv.  6 ;  2 
Chron.  xv.  15  ;  Gal.  iii.  15.) 

We,  Noblemen,  Barons,  Knights,  Gen- 
tlemen, Citizens,  Burgesses,  Ministers  of 
the  Grospel,  and  commons  of  all  sorts,  in 
the  kingdonrM  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland ;  by  the  providence  of  God,  living 
under  one  king,  and  being  of  one  Reform- 
ed religion,  having .  before  our  eyes  the 
flory  of  God,  and  the  advanccnnent  of  the 
ingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the 
king^s  majesty,  and  his  posterity,  and  the 
true  public  liberty,  safety,  and  peace  of 
the  kingdoms,  wherein  every  one's  private 
condition  is  included  :  And  calling  to  mind 
the  treacherous  and  bloody  plots,  conspi- 
racies, attempts  and  practices  of  the  ene- 
mies of  God,  against  the  true  religion  and 
professors  thereof  in  all  places,  especially 
in  these  three  kingdoms,  ever  since  the 
reformation  of  religion;  and  how  much 
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their  rage,  power>  and  presumption,  are 
of  late,  and  at  this  time  increased  and  ex- 
ercised, whereof  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  church  and  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the 
distressed  state  of  the  church  and  kingdom 
of  England,  and  the  dangerous^  siaic  of  the 
church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  are  pre- 
sent and  puhlic  testimonies,  we  have  now 
at  last,  (atller  other  means  of  supplication 
and  remonstrance,  protestation,  and  suffer- 
ings,) for  the  preservation  of  ourselves 
and  our  religion  from  utter  ruin  and  de- 
struction, according  to  the  commendable 
pjractice  of  these  kingdoms  in  former 
times,  and  the  example  of  God's  people  in 
other  nations,  afler  mature  deliberation, 
resolved  and  determined,  to  enter  into  a 
mutual  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one 
of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifled  up 
to  the  Most  High  God,  do  swear, 

I.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really  and 
constantly,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
endeavor,  in  our  several  places  and  call- 
ings, the  preservation  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment, against  our  common  enemies :  the 
reformation  of  religion  in  the  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, discipline,  and  government,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example 
of  the  best  reformed  churches,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in 
the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  con- 
junction and  uniformity  in  religion,  con- 
fession of  faith,  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, directory  for  worship,  and  cate- 
chising, that  we  and  our  posterity  after 
us,  may,  as  brethren,  live  in  faith  and 
love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  us. 

n.  That  wc  shaA,  in  like  manner, 
without  respect  of  persons,  endeavor  the 
extirpations  of  popery,  prelacy,  (that  is, 
church  government,  archbishops,  bishops, 
their  chancellors  and  commissaries,  deans, 
deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all 
other  ecclesiastical  ofRcers  depending  on 
that  hierarchy,)  superstition,  heresy, 
schism,  profancness,  and  whatsoever  shall 
be  found  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and 
the  power  of  godliness,  lest  we  partake  in 

I  other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  dan- 
ger to  receive  of  their  plagues;  and  that 


the  Lord,  may  be  one,  and  his  name  one, 
in  the  three  kingdoms. 

IIL  We  shall  with  the  same  sincerity, 
reality,  and  constancy,  in  our  several  vo- 
cations, endeavor,  with  our  estates  and 
lives,  mutually  to  preserve  the  ri^ts  and 
privileges  of  the  parliannents,  and  the  lib- 
erties of  the  kingdoms ;  and  to  preserve 
and  defend  the  king's  majestic  person 
and  authority,  in  the  preservation  and 
defence  of  the  true  religion,  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdoms;  that  the  world  may 
bear  witness  with  our  consciences  of  our 
loyalty,  and  that  we  have  no  thoughts  6r 
intentions  to  diminish  his  majesty's  just 
power  and  greatness. 

IV.  We  shall,  als(>,  with  all  faithful- 
ness,  endeavor  the  discovery  of  all  such 
as  have  been,  or  shall  be,  incendiaries^ 
malignants  or  evil  .instruments,  by  hin- 
dering  the  reformation  of  religron,  divi* 
ding  the  king  from  his  people,  or  one  of 
the  kingdoms  from  another,  or  making 
any  faction  or  parties  amongst  the  people, 
contrary  to  this  League  and  Covenant; 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  public  trial 
and  receive  condign  punishment,  as  Jhe 
degree  of  their  ofiences  shall  require  or 
deserve,  or  the  suprenne  judicatories  of  both 
kingdoms  respectively,  or  others  having 
power  from  them  for  that  efiect,  shall 
judge  convenient. 

V.  And  whereas  the  happiness  of  a 
blessed  peace  between  these  kingdoms, 
denied  in  former  times  to  our  progenitors, 
is,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  granted 
to  us,  and  hath  been  lately  concluded  and 
settled  by  both  parliaments;  we  shall, 
each  one  of  us,  according  to  our  place 
and  interest,  endeavor  that  they  may  re- 
main conjoined  in  a  firm  peace  and  union 
to  all  posterity ;  nnd  that  justice  iiwy  he 
done  upon  the  wilful  opposcrs  tlicreof,  in 
manner  expressed  in  the  preceding  article. 

VI.  We  shall,  also,  according  to  our 
places  and  callings,  in  this  common  cause 
of  religion,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the  king- 
doms, assist  and  defend  all  those  that  en- 
ter into  this  League  and  Covenant,  in  the 
maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof;  and 
shall  not  suffer  ourselves,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  whatsoever  combination,  per^ 
suasion,  or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  with- 
drawn from  this  blessed  union  and  con- 
junction, whether  to  make  defectkm  to 
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the  contrary  part,  or  to  give  ourselves  to 
a  detestable  indif!ereoce  and  neutrality,  in 
this  cause,  which  so  much  concerueth  the 
glory  of  God,  the  ^ood  of  the  kingdom, 
and  honor  of  the  kmg*;  but  shall,  all  the 
days  of  our  lives,  zealously  and  constantly 
continue  therein  against  all  opposition, 
and  promote  the  same  according  to  our 
power,  against  all  acts  and  impediments 
whatsoever;  and  what  we  are  not  able 
ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome,  we 
fihall  reveal  and  make  known,  that  it  may 
bo  timely  prevented  or  removed.  All 
which  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 
And  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty 
of  many  sins  and  provocations  against 
Grod,  and  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  too 
manifest  by  our  present  distresses  and 
dangers,  the  fruits  thereof;  we  profess  and 
declare  before  God  and  the  world,  our  un- 
feigned desire  to  be  humbled  for  our  own 
sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  these  kingdoms : 
especially,  that  we  have  not,  as  we  ought, 
valued  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  that  we  have  not  labored  for  the  pu- 
rity and  power  thereof;  and  that  we  have 
tnot  endeavored  to  receive  Christ  in  our 
hearts,  nor  to  walk  worthy  of  him  in  our 
lives,  which  are  the  causes  of  other  sins  and 
transgressions  so  much  abounding  amongst 
us :  and  our  true  and  unfeigned  purpose, 
desire  and  endeavor,  for  ourselves  and  all 
others  under  our  power  and  charge,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  in  all  duties  we  owe 
to  God  and  man,  to  amend  our  lives,  and 
each  one  to  go  before  another  in  the  ex- 
ample of  a  real  reformation,  that  the  Lord 
may  turn  away  his  wrath  and  heavy  in- 
dignation, and  establish  these  churches 
and  kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace.  And 
this  Covenant  we  make  in  the  presence 
of  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  the  searcher  of 
all  hearts,  with  a  true  intention  to  perform 
the  same,  as  we  shall  answer  at  that 
great  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed ;  most  humbly  beseech- 
ing the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by  his  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  for  this  end,  and  to  bless  our 
desires  and  proceedings  with  such  suc- 
cess as  may  be  deliverance  and  safety  to 
his  people,  and  encouragement  to  other 
Christian  churches  groaning  under,  or  in 
danger  of,  the  yoke  of  anti-christian  ty- 
ranny, to  join  in  the  same  or  like  associa- 
tion aiid  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  GOD, 


the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesvs 
Chkist,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths. 

A  ihird  distinctive  feature  of  Covenant- 
ters,  is  that  every  member  is  required  to 
attend  a  social  fellowship  meeting,  for 
prayer  and  christian  conference.  Many 
Christians  of  other  denominations  consider 
this  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege,  yet  but 
few  attend  to  it.  Covenanters  view  it  in 
the  light  of  a  divine  ordinance *not  to  be 
neglected  :  for  which  they  have  a  warrant 
in  the  following  scriptures :  Mai.  iii.  16 ; 
Matt,  xviii.  20 ;  John  xx.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  16 ; 
Hcb.  X.  25,  and  Song  viii.  18. 

A  fourth  distinctive  feature  of  Cove- 
nanters is,  that  while  they  recognize  the 
vcdidUy  of  ordinances  administered  by 
other  denominations  of  Christians,  and 
acknowledge  those  denoninations  as  breth- 
ren, yet  they  cannot  join,  either  statedly 
or  occasionally,  in  the  communion  of  any 
other  Church,  by  waiting  on  its  ministry, 
either  in  word  or  sacraments,  while  thev 
continue  opposed  to  their  declared  senti* 
ments. 

The  strictness  of  their  discipline  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  amounting  to  a  dis- 
tinctive feature :  and  they  are  most  stren- 
uous advocates  of  the  Book  cf  Fialms  of 
divine  inspiration,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  compositions,  in  the  worship  of  God. 

In  the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  little 
has  been  done  till  now,  that  a  mission  is 
preparing  to  set  out  *  for  Hayti.  This 
island  was  explored  last  winter  by  Rev.  J. 
B.  Johnston,  of  Logan  County,  Ohio; 
and  Port  au  Prince  has  been  selected  as 
the  point  on  which  to  establish  a  mission. 
In  home  missions  much  has  been  done 
and  is  doing. 

They  have  a  Theological  Seminary  in 
Cincinnati,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  R. 
Wilson.  Thirteen  .students  were  in  at- 
tendance last  session. 

Two  Periodicals  are  engaged  in  advo- 
cating and  disseminating  the  principles  of 
the  Church.  One  in  Newburgh,  estab- 
lished in  1837,  Rev.  M.  Roney  editor,  is 
entitled  **  The  Reformed  Presbyte- 
RiAN.'*  The  other  in  Philadelphia,  com- 
menced in  1845,  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson  editor, 
is  entitled  "  The  Covenanter." 

Although  the  number  of  ministers  and 
congr^jations  is  increasing  every  year,  all 
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meet  in  one  Synod;  the  subordinate 
83mod8  were  abolished  in  1840.  There 
are  five  Presbyteries,  designated  as  fol- 
lows, New  York  presbytery,  Rochester, 
presbytery,  Pittsburgh  pre8b3rtcry,  Lakes 
presbytery  and  Illinois  pfresbytery.  In 
1845,  the  Synod  consisted  of  58  members 
— ministers  and  elders.  Had  all  the  min* 
isters  been  present  and  a  full  delegation 
of  elders,  the  number  would  have  been  74. 
The  following  is  the  statistical  table  of 
three  Presbyteries  in  1845.  The  largest 
n!esbytery  and  the  smallest  having  made 
no  returns. 

NEW  YORK  PRESBYTERY. 

FWini*    Conww* 


OoagrafatkNM. 


CrtfUbMt.Vu 
BvMttIa  luidBinwt. 
OomnlMa. 
Nfwimrfh. 
lM.Cbiiff.lt.  Turk, 
ftid.  Com.  N.  York. 
Cbemr  St.,  Philada. 
lttd.QMig.  PhilBda. 


Miniiteri. 


B.BlWUaoa, 
Ju.lC.Beattie, 
IJm.  W.Shaw. 

Jm.  Chryftie, 
A.8leveaMMi. 
J.M.WilMm. 
8.0.Wy»e, 


S7 
59 
4S 
55 
70 
105 


U0 
00 
103 
ISO 
310 
301 
04 


Vacant  congregations^  some  cf  which 

have  since  oUained  pastors: — ^Topsham, 

Argyle,    Albany,    Kortwright,    Bovina, 

Baltimore,  White  Lake,  Conococheague. 

LAKES  PRESBYTERY. 


OoagragatioM. 

mss. 

UtiM. 

BraakeTMk, 
SoiithlMd. 


J.  B.  JohnMnT 
A.  MoFkrland, 
R.  HuteheMm, 
Jm.  Niell. 


FbnuliM. 


51 
47 
41 
91 


116 
05 
38 


Vacant  congregations^  some  of  which 
have  since  c^tain^  pastors:  —  Beech- 
woods  and   Garrison,  Cincinnati,  Jona- 
than's Creek,  Sandusky,  Cedar  Lake. 
ILLINOIS  PRESBYTERY. 


Confrefatiooa. 


BklMrm, 

OMBeUitl. 

BbOmL 

BkomiafftiOB. 

Prlaeatnn. 

Walaat  Ridf*. 


Minktan. 


w: 

Ju.  Waltao0. 

H.  BtoWDMIB. 

Jm.  Farii, 
l.J.MeCIarkin. 


Fkmiliei. 


Ooramoni* 
eantt. 


55 

— l(tt  ' 

53 

113 

SO 

190 

33 

78 

0 

95 

15 

35 

Vacant  congregation : — Sl^  Louis. 

Mssionary  Stations: — ^Edwardsville, 
Staunton,  Springfield,  Hennipen,  Chili, 
Jacksonville,  Virginia  Grove,  Iowa  City, 
Prairieville. 

The  following  are  the  Tekms  op  Com- 
ifuwiow  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  North  America. 

1.  An  acknowledgment  of  the  scrip, 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to 


be  the  word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of 
i^th  and  manners. 

2.  An  acknowledgment  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  Catechisms,  larger  and 
shorter,  are  agreeable  to,  and  founded  on 
the  Scriptures. 

8.  An  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
right  of  one  unalterable  form  of  Church 
government  and  manner  of  worship— and 
that  these  are  for  substance  justly  exhi- 
bited in  that  form  of  Church  government 
and  the  Directory  for  worship,  agreed  on 
by  the  assembly  of  Divines  at  Westmin- 
ster, as  they  were  received  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

4.  An  acknowledgment  that  public 
Covenanting  is  an  ordinance  of  God»  to  be 
observed  by  churches  and  nations,  under 
the  New  Testament .  dispensation ;-— and 
that  those  vows,  namely,  that  which  was 
entered  into  by  the  church  and  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  called  the  Natioical  Cove- 
nant, and  that  which  was  afterwards  en- 
tered into  by  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scot- 
land, England  and  Ireland,  and  by  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  those  kingdoms, 
usually  called  tlie  Solemn  League  and' 
Covenant,  were  entered  into  in  the  true 
spirit  of  that  institution— and  that  the  ob- 
ligation of  these  covenants  extei^  to 
those  who  were  represented  in  the  taking 
of  them,  although  removed  to  this  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  in  so  far  as  they 
bind  to  duties  not  peculiar  to  the  British 
isles,  but  applicable  in  all  lands. 

5.  An  approbation  of  the  faithful  con- 
tendings  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  present  Reformed  Covenanted  churches 
in  Britain  and  Ireland,  against  Paganism, 
Popery  and  Prelacy,  and  against  inunoral 
constitutions  of  civil  government,  together 
with  air  Erastian*  tolemtions  and  pei«e- 
cutions  which  flow  therefrom ;  as  contain- 
ing a  noble  example  for  us  and  our  pos- 
terity to  follow,  in  contending  for  all  di- 
vine truth,  and  in  testifying  against  all 


•Eragtian :  from  Thomas  Eradtu,  a  German 
divine,  born  1533.  died  professor  at  Basil,  1583, 
who  denied  the  authority  of  the  charch  to  ab- 
solve and  discipline  its  members.  The  pas- 
toral office,  according  to  him,  was  only  per- 
suasion, like  a  professor  of  science  over  his 
students,  without  any  power  of  the  km  aa- 
I.D.R.  Sdiior. 
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eontraiy  erils  which  may  exist  in  the  cor- 
rupt oonatitaticMis  of  either  church  or  state. 
6.  An  «|^r6batioii  Xif  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Testimony  of  the  Reformed 
Preabylerian  Church  in  North  America, 
in  defence  of  truth  and  opposition  to  error. 


These  together  with  due  subordination 
in  the  Lord,  to  the  authority  of  the  8ynod 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
North  America,  and  a  regular  life  and 
conversation  form  the  bonds  of  our  eccle- 
siastical union. 


HISTOBT 


OF 


THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 


BT  THE  REV.  JOHN  N.  M'LEOD,  D.  D.,  NEW  YORK. 


Ths  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  derives  her 
origin  from  the  old  Reformation  Church 
of  Scotland*  Her  history,  therefore,  down 
to  the  period  of  her  organization  in  this 
country,  is  necessarily  involved  in  that  of 
the  parent  church  herself.  It  deserves  re- 
membrance to  her  honor,  that  Scotland 
was  among  the  last  of  the  nations  to  sub- 
mit to  the  usurpation  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Until  the  banning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  she  possessed  a  Christian  church 
which  mainteoned  her  spiritual  independ- 
enoe,  and  refused  to  bow  to  the  Papal  su- 
premacy. But  Antichrist  at  lengUi  pre- 
Tailed,  and  substituted  his  ruinous  formal- 
ism for  the  ancient  Christianity.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  to  that  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  "  darkness  covered 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people" 
of  insular  as  well  as  continental  Europe. 

With  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
commenced  that  glorious  revival  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. Scotland  felt  its  influence,  and  awoke 
from  her  slumber.  John  Knox  of  famous 
memory,  had  lighted  his  torch  at  the  can- 
dle of  God's  word,  which  had  just  been 
rescued  from  under  the  bushel  where  Anti- 
christ had  hidden  it  for  ages.    He  carried 


it  through  his  native  land,  and  her  nobles, 
her  people,  and  many  even  of  the  priests 
of  Rome,  were  enlightened  in  the  truths 
of  the  gospel.  In  the  year  1560  Popery 
was  abolished ;  the  Bible  was  declared  free 
to  all ;  a  Confession  of  Faith,  containing 
an  admirable  summary  of  divine  truth, 
was  prepared ;  a  book  of  discipline,  de- 
claring the  government  of  the  church  to 
be  presbyterial,  was  adopted;  and  all  ranks  || 
of  men  in  the  nation  bound  themselves 
to  each  other  and  to  God,  in  a  solemn  co- 
venant engagement,  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate the  Reformation  which  had  been 
established.  This  is  what  is  usually  de- 
nominated in  Scottish  history  the  ^  first 
reformation,'*  or  reformation  from  Popery. 
And  thus  arose  the  Reformed  Presbytenan 
Ckwrch,  For  more  than  thirty  years  after 
this  period,  the  church  enjoyed  great  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  prosperity.  But  from 
the  year  1592  to  1668,  her  history,  with 
the  exception  of  a  twelve  years'  interval 
of  rest  and  triumph,  is  one  of  warfare  and 
suflering.  Her  most  powerful  enemies 
were  unprincipled  civilians.  They  sought 
to  make  her  a*  mere  engine  of  state  policy, 
an  instrument  of  their  own  despotism ;  and 
when  she  would  not  submit,  they  attempt- 
ed to  coerce  her  by  the  sword.    During 
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the  greater  part  of  the  reigns  of  James 
VI.,  and  his  son  and  grandaon,  the  6r8t 
and  second  Charles,  the  Reformed  Presby^* 
terian  Church  was  stru^ling  for  existence 
against  the  power  of  the  state*  which  as- 
sumed an  antichristian  supremacy  over 
her,  and  proceeded  to  dictate  to  her  the 
doctrine,  worship,  and  order  sho  should 
receive  and  observe  under  pain  of  impri* 
sonment,  banishment,  and  death. 

Adversity  tests  the  character  of  systems 
as  well  as  of  men ;  and  never  was  the 
worth  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem more  signally  manifested,  than  during 
the  period  the  church  was  in  the  furnace 
of  fluffiiction.  Thousands  maintained  her 
principles  in  the  face  of  the  persecutor. 
The  hfe  and  power  of  godliness  was  most 
remarkably  dispUyed,  and  multitudes  of 
holy  martyrs  sealed  with  their  blood  the 
testimony  which  they  held. 

Of  the  interval  of  relief  to  which  re- 
ference has  already  been  had,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  it  was  the  period  between 
1638  and  1650:  the  era  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant ;  of  the  Westminster 
Assonbly  of  divines;  of  the  revolution 
which  dethroned  the  first  Charles,  and  as- 
serted those  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  which  all  enlightened  Chris- 
tians and  statesmen  now  regard  as  axiom- 
atic and  undeniable.  This  is  the  period 
of  what  is  usually  styled  the  <*  second  re- 
formation,'* and  it  was  for  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  its  principles  that  Cameron  and 
Renwick,  and  their  valiant  coadjutors, 
were  called  to  pour  out  their  blood  on  the 
high  places  of  the  field.  To  these  princi- 
ples, as  of  universal  importance  and  ap- 
plicability, Reformed  Presbyterians  still 
avow  th^  attachment. 

In  the  year  1688,  William  of  Nassau 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  the  three  king- 
doms. He  proceeded,  among  the  first  acts 
of  his  reign,  to  give  a  civil  establishment 
to  religion  in  his  dominions.  Episcopacy 
was  established  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  Presb3rtery  in  Scbtland,  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  king  and  parliament,  even 
before  the  assembly  of  the  church  was 
permitted  to  meet.  And  thus  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  the  ro^  supremacy  over  the 
church  was  retained,  and  incorporated 
with  the  very  vitals  of  the  revolution 
settlement.    The  object  of  the  civil  rulers 


was,  as  usual,  to  make  the  church  a  tool 
of  the  State.  Into  an  establishment  of  this 
description  the  old  consistent  Covenanters 
could  not  go.  They  stood  aloof  and  dis- 
sented from  it  as  imperfect,  Erastian,  and 
immoraL  The  principal  objections  which 
they  urged  against  incorporation  with  the 
revolution  settlement,  were :  1st.  That  the 
Solcnm  League  and  Covenant,  which  they 
considered  the  constitution  of  the  empire, 
was  entirely  disregarded  in  its  arrange- 
ments, — and  2d.  That  the  civil  rulers 
usurped  an  authority  over  the  church, 
which  virtually  destroyed  her  spiritual  in- 
dependence, and  was  at  variance  with  the 
sole  headship  of  the  Redeemer  himself. 
The  world  has  just  witnessed  the  spectacle 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  Scottish  es- 
tablishment becoming  "  dissenters'*  on  this 
very  ground:  a  testimony  that  the  old 
Re&rroed  Presbyterians  were  right.  For 
more  than  sixteen  years  they  remained 
without  a  ministry;  but  they  were  not 
discouraged.  Though  a  small  minority, 
they  organized  themselves  into  praying 
societies,  in  which  they  statedly  met  for 
religious  worship.  They  exercised  a  watch- 
ful care  over  the  moral  and  religious  de- 
portment of  each  other.  They  fostered 
the  spirit  of  attachment  to  Reformation 
principles,  and  waited  until  God  would 
send  them  pastors.  And  at  length  they 
were  gratified.  In  the  year  1706,  the 
Rev.  John  McMillan  acceded  to  them 
from  the  established  church.  In  1743  he 
was  joined  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nairne,  from 
the  Secession  Church,  which  had  been 
recently  organized,  and  they  with  ruling 
elders  constituted  the  "  Reformed  Presby- 
tery.'* Through  this,  as  the  line  of  their 
connection  with  the  ancient  church,  the 
Reformed  Presbyterians  in  this  country 
received  their  present  ministry.  They 
had,  however,  a  ministry  as  well  as  a 
people  in  the  North  American  colonics, 
before  the  Reformed  Presbytery  in  Scot- 
land was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McMillan  and  his  coadjutors. 

In  the  same  scries  of  persecutions  which 
drove  the  Huguenots  of  France  and  the 
Puritans  of  England  to  these  shores,  many 
ot  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Reformed  Pres- 
byterians, were  banished  from  their  native  j 
lands,  and  scattered  among  the  American  ' 
colonies.  In  crossing  the  ocean  and  chang- 
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iDg  their  habitatioDy  they  had  not  changed 
their  religiout  attachments.  And  when 
fint  visited  by  the  ministers  who  came  to 
their  aid,  they  were  (bund  with  their  chil- 
dren collected  into  praying  societies,  and 
fostering  with  care  the  principles  of  civil 
and  regions  freedom,  for  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  sufl^red.  Though  the 
name  Covenanter,  like  that  of  Puritan, 
was  given  them  by  way  of  reproach,  they 
did  not  refuse  it.  Esteeming  it  their 
honor  to  be  in  covenant  with  God  and  with 
one  another,  to  do  their  whole  duty,  they 
accepted  the  designation,  and  even  at- 
tempted in  a  public  manner,  to  practise 
the  than^  which  it  indicates.  In  the  year 
1748,  aided  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craighead, 
who  ftad  acceded  to  them  from  a  synod  of 
Presbyterians  organized  a  few  years  be- 
fore, the  Covenanters  in  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania,  proceeded  to  enter  into  a 
solemn  public  engagement  to  abide  by  and 
maintain  their  principles.  This  transac- 
tion served  to  promote  union  among  them- 
selves, and  to  keep  them  distinct  from  the 
other  religious  societies  which  were  form- 
ing around  them. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  has  ever 
been  a  missionary  church.  The  presby- 
teries of  that  name  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land saw  the  promising  field  beyond  the 
ocean,  and  hearkening  to  the  Macedonian 
cry  that  came  from  their  brethren  there, 
they  sent  them  the  aid  they  desired.  In 
1752,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  arrived 
in  America  from  the  Reformed  Presbytery 
of  Scotland.  He  served  the  church  alone 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  was  greatly 
instrumental  both  in  promoting  the  piety 
of  those  among  whom  he  labored,  and 
fostering  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  British 
tyranny,  which  ultimately  demanded  and 
secnred  the  independence  of  these  United 
States.  Bemg  joined  by  Messrs.  Linn  and 
DoMiin^  from  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of 
Ireland,  in  1774,  a  presbytery  was  con- 
stituted, and  the  church  took  her  stand  as 
a  distinct  visible  community  in  the  North 
American  cokmics. 

In  the  year  1776,  the  declaration  of 
AHierican  independence  took  place.  It 
was  haiied  with  joy  by  Refbrmed  Presby- 
terians. They  were  opponents  of  the  Bri- 
ti4i  government  from  both  principle  and 
iMisg,  and  in  fmportkm  to  their  numbers 


they  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  Revolution.  They  tock  an  active  part 
in  the  war.  Some  of  them  were  members 
of  the  conventions  which  established  the 
States'  constitutions,  and  subsequently  of 
their  legislatures ;  and  although  they  saw 
defects  in  the  new  government,  they  cor- 
dially recognised  it  as  legitimate,  and  de- 
serving of  their  conscientious  siqiport 

The  visible  unity  of  the  Church  of  God 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Presby- 
terian system.  The  revolutionary  and 
transition  state  of  society  for  some  time 
before  the  establishment  of  American  in- 
dependence, occasioned  a  neglect  of  this 
principle,  and  kept  the  church  in  a  divided 
and  inefiicient  condition.  But  on  the  set- 
tlement of  a  stable  civil  government  by 
the  American  people,  the  minds  of  many 
in  the  difierent  churches  were  turned  to 
the  subject  of  union.  A  union  of  the 
whole  Presbyterian  fiimily  on  a  basis  of 
truth  and  order  adapted  to  the  age,  coun- 
try, and  circumstances  of  the  diurch  in 
the  American  republic,  was  very  exten- 
sively desired,  and  various  attempts  were 
made  to  secure  it.  The  time,  however, 
for  this  did  not  seem  to  have  arrived.  The 
results  of  the  overtures  for  union  in  some 
instances  were  plans  of  correspondence 
and  co-operation  more  or  less  extensive, 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  the  great  ob- 
ject sought,  was  that  union  of  formeriy 
distinct  bodies  which  gave  origin  to  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church.  This  took 
place  in  the  year  1782,  between  the  pres- 
byteries of  the  Associate  and  Reformed 
Churches.  The  united  body  took  the 
names  of  its  two  constituent  parts,  and 
hence  arose  the  <*  Associate  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States." 

A  portion  of  the  Associate  Church,  how- 
ever, and  one  minister,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  people  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  did  not  approve  of  the 
union,  or  enter  into  it  when  consummated. 
And  thus  both  these  bodies,  though  dimin- 
ished in  numbers,  retained  their  distinctive 
standings. 

Within  ten  years  afler  this  event,  four 
ministers  emigrated  from  Europe,  to  aid 
in  maintaining  the  Refbrmed  Presbyterian 
cause.  They  were  the  Rev.  James  Reid, 
from  Scotland,  who  returned  to  his  own 
country  when  his  missionary  tour  was 
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accomplished,  and  Messrs.  McGarragh, 
King,  and  McKimiey,*the  latter  of  whom 
arrived  in  the  year  1793. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Martin,  King,  and 
McGarragh,  regulated  the  af&irs  of  the 
church  as  a  committee  of  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  in  Scotland.  But  this  was  a 
mere  temporary  expedient,  and  its  object 
having  b^  answered,  Messrs.  McKinney, 
King,  and  Gibson,  who  had  recently  emi- 
grated from  Ireland,  proceeded  to  consti- 
tute a  Presbyterial  judicatory  independent 
of  all  foreign  control.  Mr.  King  did  not 
live  to  meet  his  brethren  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  in  1798,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
McKinney  and  Gibson,  with  ruling  ciders, 
proceeded  to  constitute  the  ^  Rearmed 
Pretbytary  if  the  Undted  SUUes  tf  Nartk 
America^  Thus  the  church  took  her 
stand  oa  American  ground.  Her  relations 
to  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  of  the  Old 
World,  as  then  defined  and  since  existing, 
are  those  of  an  independent  sister  church. 
And  in  proceeding  to  arrange  her  terms 
of  communion,  she  at  once  declared  that 
she  adopted  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
system,  only  in  so  far  as  it  presents  com- 
mon truth,  and  ''  binds  to  duties  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  church  in  the  British  Isles,  but 
common  in  all  lands."  It  was  thus  her 
determination  to  rear,  not  an  exotic  of  for- 
eign growth  and  culture,  but  a  plant 
which  would  be  at  home  on  American 
soil,  and  furnish  abundant  fruit  unto  eter- 
nal life. 

Soon  afler  the  organization  of  the  pres- 
bytery, Rev.  Drs.  Wylie,  Black,  the  late 
Dr.  Alexander  McLeod,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Donnely,  were  licensed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. They  became  eiRcicnt  missionaries 
through  the  United  States ;  the  cause  pros- 
pered in  their  hands;  and  in  the  year 
1808,  a  synod  composed  of  three  presby- 
teries, was  constituted,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America."  In  the  year  1 825,  the  supreme 
judicatory  received  the  form  of  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  composed  of  delegates 
from  presbytcrieH,  and  styled  the  **  (Gene- 
ral Synod :"  under  this  organization  the 
church  now  exists. 

Of  the  principles  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  sny  generally,  that  as  to  doctrine  they 


are  strictly  Galvinutic  ;  and  as  to  church 
government  and  order  of  uorship^  Pre$' 
byterian.  Her  ecclesiastical  standards 
subordinate  to  the  word  of  (jod,  are  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cat- 
echisms, and  her  Declaration  and  Testi- 
mony, third  editbn,  1843.  In  declaring 
her  approbation  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  she  makes  the  following 
disclaimer:  '*To  prevent  all  misunder- 
standing of  the  matter  of  the  second  arti- 
cle of  this  formula,  which  embraces  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  it  is 
declared  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  ecclesiaiiical  things, 
that  it  is  not  now,  and  never  was,  any 
part  of  the  faith  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  that  the  civil  magistrate  is 
authorized  to  interfere  with  the  Church 
of  God,  in  the  assertion,  settlement,  or 
administration  of  her  doctrine,  worship, 
and  order ;  or  to  assume  any  dominion 
over  the  rights  of  conscience.  All  that 
appertains  to  the  magistratical  power  in 
reference  to  the  church,  is  the  protection 
of  her  members  in  the  full  possession, 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  rights. 
The  magistratical  office  is  civil  and  po- 
litical, and  consequently  altogether  exte- 
rior to  the  church.** 

Reformed  Presbyterians  have  been  re- 
gardcd  as  entertaining  certain  peculiar 
opinions  on  the  subjects  of  slavery,  psalm- 
ody, communion,  civil  government,  and 
covenanting.  It  is  proper  that  these 
should  be  understood.  With  regard  to 
slavery^  the  principle  which  they  hold  is, 
that  the  purchase,  sale,  or  retention  of 
unoffending  men  of  any  part  of  the  human 
family  as  slaves,  is  a  moral  evil  against 
which  the  Church  of  God  should  bear  a 
pointed  and  active  testimony.  And  in 
carrying  this  principle  into  practice,  it 
was  enacted  by  the  highest  judicatory  of 
the  church  in  the  year  1800,  and  when  a 
large  proportion  of  her  members  resided 
in  the  South,  that  no  slaveholder  should 
be  retained  in  the  communion  of  the  Rp- 
formod  Presbyterian  Church.  Upon  this 
principle  she  still  continues  to  act. 

On  the  subject  of  psalmody^  the  senfl- 
ments  of  the  church  arc  thus  expressed  in 
the  eighth  article  of  her  Testimony  under 
the  head  of  ««  Christian  Worship:"— 
'<  Singing  God*s  praise  is  a  part  of  public 
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social  worship,  in  which  the  whole  con- 
gregation should  join ;  the  hook  of  Psalms, 
which  are  of  divine  inspiration,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church,  and  of 
every  member:  in  all  ages  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  these  Psalms,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  imitations  and  uninspired  com- 
positions, are  to  be  used  in  social  wor- 
ship.** 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
has  never  insisted  on  tlic  use  of  any  par- 
ticular version  of  the  book  of  P&alms,  any 
further  than  that  such  version  was  pre- 
ferable to  all  others.  Her  principle  is, 
that  the  matter  of  the  churches  praise 
should  be  exclusively  songs  of  inspiration, 
in  the  best  attainable  translation. 

On  the  subject  of  sacramentul  cfrnitnu* 
nioH  the  principles  of  the  church  are,  that 
such  communion  is  the  most  solemn,  inti- 
mate and  perfect  fellowship  that  Chris- 
tians can  enjoy  with  God  nnd  one  another; 
that  when  Christians  arc  associated  to- 
gether in  a  church  state  under  a  definite 
creed,  communion  in  the  sacraments  in- 
volves an  approbation  of  the  principles  of 
that  creed  ;  and  that  as  the  church  is  in- 
vested with  authority,  which  she  is  bound 
to  exercise,  to  keep  the  ordinances  of 
God  pure  and  entire:  sacramental  com- 
munion is  not  to  be  extended  to  those  who 
do  not  approve  the  principles  of  the  par- 
ticular church  or  submit  themselves  to 
her  authority.  In  maintaining  these  prin- 
ciples the  Reformed  Presbyterinn  Church 
does  not  design  to  unchurch  any  other 
religious  denomination,  or  deny  the  Chris- 
tianity of  its  members.  She  recognizes 
the  validity  of  the  ordinances  of  all  Chris- 
tian communities  who  hold  the  divine 
Head,  and  the  plenary  inspiration  of  his 
word.  She  rejoices  to  know  that  these 
contain  many  of  the  saints  of  God,  who 
have  fellowship  with  him  and  with  one 
another  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  she 
is  willing  to  co-operate  with  them  to  the 
extent  of  her  ability,  in  promoting  the 
common  Christianity.  But  she  does  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  allow  every  man  to  be 
the  judge  of  his  own  qualification  for 
sealing  ordinances,  to  dispense  these  or- 
dinances to  such  as  do  not  assent  to  her 
religious  principles,  or  whom  she  could 
not  submit  to  her  discipline  were  they 
found  violating  their  Christian  obligations. 


On  the  subject  of  civil  government^  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  expressly 
testifies  against  a  sentiment  that  has 
sometimes  been  attributed  to  her,  "that 
civil  government  is  founded  in  grace.*' 
But  she  affirms,  "  that  civil  society,  to- 
gether with  its  order,  has  its  foundation 
in  the  natural  constitutbn  of  man,  and 
his  external  relationshipe  in  life;  that  it 
was  instituted  by  the  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  world  immediately  fbr  the  good  of 
man,  and  ultimately  for  the  divine  glory ; 
and  that  the  principles  of  God*8  moral 
law  are  the  supreme  standard  according 
to  which  human  society  is  obliged  to 
regulate  and  conduct  its  afiairs.*' 

And  again,  "  that  though  civil  society 
and  its  governmental  institutions  are  not 
founded  in  grace,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  endeavor  to  bring  over  civil 
states  the  influence  of  the  grace  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  persuade  such  states  to  put 
themselves  in  subordination  to  Immanuel, 
for  the  protection  and  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  religion  and  liberty." 

And  ag^in,  in  applying  these  principles 
to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  she  further  declares,  "  that 
in  a  land  where  peculiar  religious  charac- 
teristics have  never  been  extensively  in- 
troduced into  civil  deeds  of  constitution ; 
where  there  is  no  apostacy  from  estab- 
lished and  sworn  to  reformation ;  where 
the  constitutional  evils  complained  of  arc 
simply  omissions,  not  fundamental  to  the 
existence  and  essential  operations  of  civil 
society ;  where  no  immoral  engagement 
is  required,  and  no  pledge  either  demanded 
or  given  to  approve  of  or  perpetuate  de- 
fects;  where  fundamental  principles  of 
the  social  state,  moral  in  their  nature,  are 
adopted;  where  a  testimony  against  de- 
fects is  admitted,  and  the  way  lefl  open, 
constitutionally,  to  employ  all  moral  means 
to  obtain  a  remedying  of  defects:  the 
same  obstacles  stand  not  in  the  way  of  a 
Christian's  entrance  into  civil  communion, 
as  do  in  a  land  where,  such  religious  char- 
acteristics having  been  adopted,  covenant- 
ed, and  sworn  to,  but,  having  been  de- 
parted from,  upon  the  ruins  of  a  reformed 
system,  one  of  an  opposite  character  has 
been  introduced.  And  further,  that  under 
a  testimony  against  defects,  circumstanced 
as  above  stated,  the  Christian  may  con- 
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sistently  enter  into  the  civil  fellowship  of 
the  country  where  he  resides,  using  his 
liberty  on  a  moral  basis  to  seek  the  im- 
provement of  the  social  state/* 

And  again,  the  church  has  declared, 
'Mhat  the  acts  and  legislation  of  this 
church  have  at  all  times  authorized  all 
connexion  with  the  civil  society  and  insti* 
tutions  of  the  United  States,  which  does 
no^  involve  immorality/* 

The  position,  then,  which  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  united  States 
is  understood  to  occupy  towards  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  is  simply  this, 
believing  that  a  representative  democracy 
is  the  ordinance  of  Grod,  she  approves  of 
its  republican  form  and  character.  She 
perceives  no  moral  evil  in  its  constitution. 
She  finds  it  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the  citizen,  and  throwing  the  shield  of 
its  protection  over  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  therefore  she  leaves  her  mem- 
bers at  liberty  to  incorporate  with  it  by 
becoming  its  citizens  and  assuming  its 
offices,  if  they  can  do  so  in  consistency 
with  their  own  conscientious  convictions. 
But  she  insists  that  no  immoral  man  should 
be  invested  with  office ;  that  the  Bible  is 
the  rule  of  official  administration  as  well 
as  private  conduct ;  and  that  civil  rulers, 
in  common  with  all  other  characters,  are 
responsible  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  **  Prince 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  Grovemor 
among  the  nations.*' 

Some  Reformed  Presbyterians  have, 
from  time  to  time,  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  United  States  is  essentially  infidel  and 
immoral,  and  that  therefore  they  should 
be  dissenters  from  both.  And,  principally 
on  the  ground  of  maintaining  this  opinion, 
in  the  year  1883,  a  number  of  ministers 
with  adherents  seceded  from  the  Greneral 
Synod  or  the  church,  and  formed  a  sepa- 
rate organization.  But  the  position  of  the 
church  is  as  above  stated.  (See  **  Testi- 
mony,*' second  and  third  editions,  and 
"  Proceedings  of  Synod,"  Pittsburg,  Au- 
gust, 1835.) 

On  the  subject  o^  covenanting^  from  the 
prominence  given  to  which  in  their  sys- 
tems, Reformed  Presbyterians  have  often 
been  called  "  Covenanters,"  the  following 
requisition  is  made  in  the  fourth  article 
of  their  Terms  of  Communion: — "An 


acknowledgment  that  public  social  cove- 
nanting, upon  proper  occasions,  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  God ;  and  that  such  moral  deeds 
as  respect  the  future,  whether  ecdesiosti- 
cal  or  civil,  are  of  continued  obligation,  as 
well  upon  those  who  are  represented  in 
the  taking  of  them,  as  upon  those  who  ac- 
tually covenant,  until  the  ends  of  them  be 
effected." 

In  common  with  other  Christians,  Re- 
formed Presbyterians  believe  that  every 
individual  believer  is  in  covenant  with  God 
for  himself  personally,  and  that  the  Church 
of  God  is  a  covenant  society,  whose  mem- 
bers are  solemnly  engaged  to  God,  and 
one  another,  to  do  their  whole  duty.    But 
in  addition  to  this,  it  is  their  sentiment 
that,  on  special  occasions  of  commanding 
importance — such  as  a  time  of  great  and 
threatened  danger  to  the  interests  of  ehurch 
and  state,  or  of  attempted  extensive  re- 
formation in  the  church^men  may  and 
ought,  both  as  individuals  and  by  com- 
munities, to  combine  together,  and  mu- 
tually jp^^i^  themselves,  under  the  sofem- 
nity  dfan  oaU^  to  God  and  one  another, 
to  sustain  the  right  and  oppose  the  wrong, 
in  both  civil  and  religious  things.     When 
such  solemn  pledge  respects  the  future,  it 
is  binding  on  the  individual  or  community 
which  gives  it,  until  its  whole  object  be 
accomplished.     Passing  by  the  many  in- 
stances of  public  social  covenanting  which 
occur  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  under 
the  Old  Testament,  an  exemplification  of 
the  principle  is  presented  in  the  famous 
League  of  Smalkalde,  formed  by  the  Lu- 
therans in  1530,  when  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  one  another  and  to  God  to  main- 
tain and   defend   the   Reformed  religion 
against  all  its  enemies.      And  there  is 
another  still  more  perfect  and  remarkable 
in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  in 
which  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  combined  their  energies  to  protect 
and  secure  the  dearest  interests  of  human- 
ity against  the  civil  despot  and  religious  ' 
persecutor.     Society,  at  the  time  it  was 
formed,  was  in  a  revolutionary  condition. 
In  the  state,  absolute  anarchy  seemed  about  ' 
to  take  the  place  of  the  civil  despotism, 
which  had  for  some  time  prevailed;  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  Protestant  reli* 
gion  in  the  British  empire  was  threatened. 
In  this  emergency  the  friends  of  liberty 
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txud  truth  had  recourse  to  (rotTs  ordi- 
fiance  (if  pultUc  social  covenanting,  for 
relief  and  eacourogement.     They  com- 
mitted  thcfiuielves  to  God,  and  to  one 
anotiicr  by  the  will  of  God.     Under  the 
shield  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster sat,  and  prepared  the  Confession 
of  Faith  ond  Catechisms  for  the  world.   It 
furnished  the  rallying  point  for  the  best 
;  friends  of  religion  and  liberty  while  Eng- 
I  land  was  in  anarchy,  and  Scotland  in  the 
I  grasp  of  the  persecutor ;  and  in  its  spirit 
:  many  of  the  English  Puritans  and  Scottish 
'  and  Irish   Reformed   Presbyterians  emi- 
I  grated  to  America,  and  gavo  their  aid  in 
making  our  country  what  it  is.   American 
Reformed  Presbyterians  approve  of  the 
great  principle  of  combination  for  good 
uridtf  the  oath  of  God,  which  this  transac- 
tion .  illustrates,  and  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
may  demand,  to  exemplify  it  themselves 
OS  the  age,  country,  ond  special  circum- 
stances of  their  condition  require. 

Reformed  Presbyterians  are  scottcred 
over  the  middle  and  Western  States,  and 
have  a  fow  congregations  in  the  South. 
Their  ministers  possess  much  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit,  and  spend  a  considcroble 
portion  of  their  time  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel to  the  destitute  of  all  descriptions,  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  their  own  immediate 
I  (xmgregationa.    The  practice  of  cxposi- 
!  tory  preaching  prevails  universally  among 
i  them;  they  will  be  found  "  lecturing,"  as 
I  it  is  styled,  over  entire  books  of  the  Bible, 
,  as  a  stated  part  of  the  service  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  as  errors  and  delusions  arise, 

-  and  are  propagated  in  society,  they  are 

-  among  tho  fiist  to  enter  into  an  cxamina* 


tion  of  them,  and  utter  the  warning  against 
them.  The  ministry  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  has  always  had 
among  its  members  men  eminent  for 
talent,  learning,  and  public  spirit,  who  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  have  had  a 
large  share  of  the  literary  labors,  and 
honors  of  the  country.  Among  the  peo- 
ple, meetings  for  prayer  and  Christian 
conference,  weekly  and  monthly,  are 
statedly  observed.  Family  worship,  and 
attention  to  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  youth,  as  well  as  a  per- 
sonal deportment  becoming  the  gospel,  arc 
required  of  them  as  quaUfications  for  sa- 
cramental privileges.  They  have  but  fow 
endowments  for  religious  or  benevolent 
purposes,  but  are  liberal  in  the  support  of 
the  gospel,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
is  led  to  others  to  speak  of  the  religious 
character,  of  both  ministers  and  people. 
But  it  may  be  said  in  gratitude  to  the  God 
of  oil  grace,  that  he  hos  not  left  them 
without  a  witness  of  his  presence  and  ap- 
probation ;  but  that  from  year  to  year  he 
has  given  them  tho  assurance,  that  he  is 
employing  their  instrumentality  as  a  dis- 
tinct religious  community,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  truth,  the  conversion  of 
sinners  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  many  soints  for  the  celestial  glory. 
The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  General  Synod,  composed  of  six 
presbyteries,  one  of  which  is  established 
among  the  heathen  in  Northern  India. 
And  she  numbers  at  preaent,  thirty  or- 
dained ministera,  eight  licentiates,  ten  stu- 
dents of  theology,  fifty-one  organized  con- 
gregations, and  about  five  thousand  com- 
municants. 
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BY  THE  HON.  CHA8.  HUDSON,  M.  C. 


RarroBATioKim  believe  that  all  men 
will  ultimately  become  holy  and  happy. 
They  maintain  that  God  created  only  to 
bless ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  pur* 
pose,  he  sent  his  Son  to  ^  be  for  salvation 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;^  that  Christ's 
kingdom  is  moral  in  its  nature,  and  ex- 
tend to  moral  beings  in  every  state  or 
mode  of  existence ;  that  the  probation  of 
man  is  not  confined  to  the  present  life,.but 
extends  through  the  mediatorial  reign; 
and  that,  as  Christ  died  for  all,  so,  before 
he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
the  Father,  all  shall  be  brought  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment 
of  that  truth,  which  maketh  free  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  death.    They  believe 
in  a  general  resurrection  and  judgment, 
when  those  who  have  improved  their  pro- 
bation in  this  life  will  be  raised  to  more 
perfect  felicity,  and  those  who  have  mis- 
improved  their  opportunities  on  earth  will 
come  forward  to  shame  and  condemnation, 
which  will  continue  till  they  become  truly 
penitent ;  that  punishment  itself  is  a  me- 
diatorial work,  a  discipline,  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  mercy;  that  it  is  a  means 
employed  by  Christ  to  humble  and  subdue 
the  stubborn  will,  and  prepare  the  mind  to 
receive  a  manifestation  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  which  leadeth  the  sinner  to  true  re- 
pentance.* 

That  God  was  the  rightful  sovereign  of 
the  universe  is  a  truth  which  no  one  will 


*  Eaejelopndia  of  Religious  Knowledge. 


deny ;  and  that  he  had  a  rooial  at  well  as 
a  natural  government,  will  be  conceded  by 
every  believer  in  divine  revelation.  But 
man,  the  subject  of  this  moral  govern- 
ment, rebelled  asainst  Heaven,  and  set  the 
laws  of  his  Maker  at  defiance.  In  this 
defection,  which  was  moral  in  its  charac- 
ter, the  whole  world  was  involved.  They 
had  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  there  was 
none  go^,  no  not  one.  Now,  it  was  to 
heal  this  moral  defection,  to  subdue  this 
rebel  universe,  aind  to  bring  all  to  true 
allegiance,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was 
instituted.  This  lets  us  at  once  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Redoenner's  king- 
dom, and  shows  most  clearly  the  object  of 
his  reign. 

The  defection  was  universal.  It  reached 
back  to  the  commencement  of  time,  and 
onward  to  tlie  consummation  of  all  things. 
It  consisted  in  an  alienation  of  heart  suod 
a  perverseness  of  mii^d.  It  was,  in  a 
word,  a  moral  epidemic,  afiecting  every 
individual  of  our  race.  Such  was  thena- 
ture  and  extent  of  the  disease ;  and  the 
cure  must  be  correspondent  Christ's 
kingdom,  then,  is  moral  in  its  nAture,  and 
universal  in  its  extent.  It  is  not  an  empire 
over  matter,  but  over  mind.  He  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  kingdom,  not  to 
exercise  mere  physical  power,  and  thus 
subdue  sinners  by  brute  force;  not  to 
operate  upon  men  mechanically,  and  by 
the  application  of  natural  laws  to  restrain 
their  outward  actions.  No;  he  waa  in- 
vested  with  regal  authority,  that  be  might 
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by  the  employmept  of  moral  means  sub- 
due the  evil  propensities,  and  implant  vir- 
tuous afiections  in  the  heart — that  he  might 
induce  men  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
become  reconciled  to  God,  and  own  him 
as  their  lawful  sovcrcii^n.  His  kingdom 
is  purely  moral — the  rod  of  his  empire  is 
persuasion,  and  the  sword  he  wields  is  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit.  By  an  exhibition  of 
his  Father^s  love,  by  a  display  of  the  joys 
of  heaven,  by  kind  entreaty  and  stern  re- 
buke, by  promises  and  thrcatcnings — by 
these,  and  means  such  as  these,  he  assails 
a  rebel  universe.  With  such  weapons  he 
will  subdue  our  unregpnerate  hearts,  and 
re-establish  the  reign  of  righteousness 
throughout  the  vast  empire  of  the  King 
Eternal. 

The  nature,  design,  and  extent  of  Christ^s 
kingdom  involve  each  other.  His  king- 
dom being  moral,  must  apply  to  every 
moral  being.  Being  clothed  with  autho- 
rity to  put  down  rebellion,  it  must  extend 
to  as  many  as  have  rebelled.  Being  sent 
to  heal  the  leprosy  of  sin,  the  healing 
medicine  must  be  applied  to  as  many  as 
are  diseased.  No  reason  can  l)c  assigned 
for  the  establishment  of  this  reign,  which 
will  not  apply  equally  to  every  individual 
of  our  race.  Did  it  flow  from  the  love  of 
God?  That  love  is  universal,  and  em- 
braces the  whole  intelligent  creation.  Was 
it  to  bring  men  to  their  rightful  Sovereign  ? 
All  were  estranged  from  God  by  wicked 
works,  and  needed  alike  this  reconciliation. 
Was  it  to  subdue  rebellion,  so  that  the 
laws -of  God  might  be  obeyed,  and  his 
character  respected  ?  Our  whole  species 
had  revolted  from  heaven,  and  were  alike 
in  opposition  to  the  reign  of  God.  Every 
reason  therefore,  which  can  be  assigned 
for  the  establishment  of  the  mediatorial 
kingdom,  shows  that  that  kingdom  includes 
the  whole  offspring  of  Adam. 

There  is  another  consideration  which 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  universality  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  The  very  idea 
of  a  kingdom  supposes  laws,  and  these 
laws  are  binding  upon  all  the  subjects.  No 
sovereign,  how  great  soever  may  be  his 
power,  or  extensive  his  dominion,  has  a 
right  to  command  the  obedience  of  a  sin- 
gle individual  who  is  not  a  subject  of  his 
kingdom.  Hie  Czar  of  Russia,  potent  as 
I  he  is,  and  absolute  as  his  power  may  be. 


has  no  right  to  extend  his  laws  a  single 
inch  beyond  his  dominion.  Wherever 
you  limit  his  kingdom,  you  limit  his  right 
to  command  obedience.  And  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  divine  government. 
Jehovah  himself  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  has  no  morel  right  to  extend  his 
authority  beyond  his  own  kingdom.  His 
right  to  command  obedience  is  unlimited, 
simply  because  his  kingdom  has  no  bounds. 
If  you  could  limit  the  one  you  would  at 
the  same  time  limit  the  other.  To  whom 
then  does  Christ  address  his  laws?  Who 
are  under  obligation  to  obey  those  moral 
precepts  which  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the 
dear  Redeemer  ?  The  true  answer  to  this 
question  determines  the  extent  of  his  king- 
dom. And  surely  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute on  this  subject.  Every  enlightened 
Christian  will  allow  that  his  precepts  are 
universally  binding;  that  every  human 
being,  from  our  first  progenitor  down  to 
his  latest  descendants,  is  under  obligation 
to  obey  all  known  gospel  requisitk>ns,  and 
ascribe  calory  to  God  and  the  Lamb.  This 
settles  the  question  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  proves  beyond  contro- 
versy that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  uni- 
versial. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  appears 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  moral  or 
spiritual  in  its  nature,  unlimited  in  its  ex- 
tent, and  benevolent  in  its  design ;  that  it 
was  instituted  by  God  to  put  down  rebel- 
lion, and  to  bring  all  his  creatures  to  the 
worship  and  enjoynient  of  himself.  Do 
you  ask  from  what  scriptures  we  prove 
these  positions?  we  answer,  from  the 
whole  Bible.  They  are  the  fundamental 
principles  of  divine  revelation.  That  all 
have  sinned,  and  that  Christ  came  to  save 
sinners,  is  the  summary  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  compendium  of  the  New. 
The  very  existence  of  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures shows  that  Christ  came  to  save  sin- 
ners, and  reconciled  to  God  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness.  The  Gospels  prove 
it  without  the  Epistles,  and  the  Epistles 
without  the  Gospels.  You  may  expunge 
from  the  New  Testament  any  verse  you 
please,  any  chapter  you  please,  or  any 
book  you  please,  and  the  residue  will 
clearly  sustain  these  positions.  Nay,  you 
may  expunge  from  the  New  Testfiment 
any  five  books  you  please,  and  yoo  leave 
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tbe  positions  we  have,  stated  UDtouched. 
They  are  deeply  interwoven  with  the  whole 
New  Testament.  They  constitute  the 
hones  and  sinews,  the  letter  and  spirit,  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  Christian  scriptures. 
Take  from  the  New  Testament  the  im- 
portant facts  that  Christ  came  to  save 
sinners,  that  his  kingdom  is  moral  in  its 
nature,  and  extends  over  all,  and  you  sap 
the  foundation  of  the  gospel — you  extract 
the  life-blood  of  the  living  oracles  of  God. 

We  do  not  rely  upon  particular  texts, 
so  much,  as  upon  the  pervading  spirit  of 
the  Bible.  Wo  draw  our  conclusions  from 
the  whole  rather  than  from  a  part.  One 
argument  of  this  character  will  outweigh 
a  hundred  arguments  founded  on  particular 
passages  or  isolated  expressions.  When 
we  reason  from  particular  texts,  the  argu- 
ment frequently  turns  upon  the  meaning 
of  a  single  term ;  and  as  words  have  dif- 
ferent significations,  we  are  somewhat 
liable  to  mistake  the  import  of  a  term, 
and  hence  all  arguments  of  this  sort  are 
more  or  less  uncertain.  But  where  we 
draw  our  argument  from  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  word  of  (jod — where  the 
conclusion  results  from  the  very  being  of 
scriptures,  and  any  other  conclusion  would 
oppose  the  whole  design  of  revelation,  we 
arrive  at  the  highest  degree  of  moral  cer- 
tainty. 

But  if  there  is  any  charm  in  particular 
passages,  any  thing  like  ocular  demonstra- 
tion in  the  precise  phraseology  of  the 
scriptures,  we  can  produce  a  multitude  of 
passages  in  support  of  our  views.  We  are 
told  that  Christ  came  "  to  save  sinners,*' 
^<  to  be  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,"  "  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world;" 
that  he  <<  died  for  our  sins,"  "  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world ;"  that  there  was  given 
to  him  a  '*  kingdom,  that  all  people,  na- 
tions, and  languages  should  serve  him ;" 
that  he  <<  will  reconcile  the  world  to  him- 
self," «*  swallow  up  death  in  victory,"  and 
bring  <*  every  creature  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  to  confess  him  to  be  Lord  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father."  This  phraseo- 
logy, with  which  the  Bible  is  filled,  con- 
curs with  all  the  great  principles  of  divine 
revelation,  in  sustaining  the  views  we  have 
expressed  concerning  the  nature,  design, 
and  extent  of  the  R^eemer's  kingdom. 

There  is  one  passage  to  which  we  will 


call  especial  atteatioo.  Christ  says  to 
Pilate,  <<  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
This  passage,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  circumstances  which  called  it  ibrth, 
shows  most  conclusively  the  nature  of  hb 
empire.  Judea  at  that  time  was  subject 
to  the  Epnperor  of  Rome,  and  was  ruled 
by  a  Roman  governor.  Before  Pilate,  this 
Roman  governor,  the  Jews  accused  the 
Saviour.  Knowing  that  the  Romans  sus- 
pected them  of  conspiring  against  their 
authority,  and  of  intending  to  raise  up  a 
prince  of  their  own  who  should  deliver 
them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  they  brought 
Jesus  before  Pilate,  and  accused  him  of 
being,  or  pretending  to  be,  a  temporal 
prince,  and  of  course  an  enemy  to  tbe 
Romans.  Pilate  interrogated  him  on  this 
subject — **  Art  thou  the  lung  of  the  Jews  f  * 
In  answer  to  this  Jesus  replies,  <*  My  king- 
dom is  not  temporal,  but  spiritual — ^noC 
secular,  but  moral."  Our  Savkxir  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  his  kingdom  did  not  exist 
in  this  world,  but  that  it  was  not  worldly 
in  its  character.  He  meant  to  inform  Pi- 
late that  his  government  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  bis ,-  that  his  business  was  not  to  ksad 
armies  to  battle  and  to  victory,  but  to 
teach  men  to  subdue  their  evil  passions ; 
that  he  came  not  to  deliver  his  people  from 
the  Roman  yoke,  but  to  redeem  them  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

The  view  wo  have  taken  of  this  sub- 
ject shows  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
has  no  reference  to  climates,  states,  or 
worids,  but  is  the  same  at  all  periods  of 
time,  and  in  all  modes  of  existence.  His 
kingdom  does  not  apply  to  one  world  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other.  It  commences 
in  this  state  of  being,  but  it  is  not  bounded 
by  our  temporal  existence.  The  reign 
of  Christ  has  no  reference  to  our  tempo- 
ral existence,  he  takes  no  cognizance  of 
our  earthly  being  as  such.  We  are  his  I 
subjects,  not  temporally  and  corporally,  i 
but  morally  and  intellectually.  Tbe  | 
death  of  the  body  does  not  in  the  least 
aflect  our  allegiance  to  him,  or  alter  the 
relation  he  sustains  to  us.  In  all  states 
and  worlds,  where  we  are  moral  and  in- 
tellectual beings,  we  are  the  citizens  of 
his  realm,  and  the  subjects  of  his  king- 
dom. 

If  we  look  at  the  origin  or  dedgn,  ni- 
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Uire  or  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom,  we 
shall  be  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  extends  into  a  ftiture  life. 

In  what  then  did  this  kingdom  origi- 
nate? What  gave  rise  to  the  reign  of 
the  Redeemer?  It  resulted  from  the 
goodness  of  God.  The  divine  Teacher 
himself,  says  that  "(jod  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Soo.**  The  missicm  of  Christ  then  origi- 
nated in  divine  benevolence.  And  this 
unpurchased  benevolence  existed  from 
eternity,  fills  all  space,  extends  to  all 
worlds  and  all  beings.  It  was  moreover 
manifested  to  the  world,  when  they  were 
^  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.**  And  un- 
ices we  limit  the  goodness  of  God  to  the 
brief  perkxi  of  human  existence,  we  must 
allow  that  the  kiiu;dom  of  grace  extends 
into  a  future  life. 

The  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  con- 
firms this  opinion.  We  have  already 
seen  that  his  kingdom  is  a  moral  king- 
dom ;  that  he  sways  his  empire  not  over 
our  bodies,  but  our  minds.  If  his  empire 
were  temporal,  its  operations  would  cease 
with  our  temporal  existence ;  if  his  sway 
were  to  be  exerted  over  our  bodies  merely, 
it  would  cease  with  our  natural  lives. 
Bat  his  kingdom  relates  to  our  moral  and 
intellectual  existence.  And  do  these  cease 
at  temporal  death  ?  Does  man  cease  to  be 
an  intelligent  being,  when  he  changes  the 
mode  of  his  existence  ?  Does  he  cease  to 
be  accountable  to  his  Grod,  when  he 
throws  oflTthis  frail  body?  Certainly  not. 
Man  is  a  moral  and  an  intelligent  being 
in  the  fbture  world,  and  as  such  is  a  sub- 
ject of  Christ's  kingdom. 

The  design  of  the  gospel  kingdom  ab- 
solutely requires  that  it  should  extend  to 
all  worlds,  where  sinful  beings  arc  found, 
and  that  it  should  continue  till  its  end  be 
accomplished.  Every  consideration  which 
could  have  prompted  the  divine  Being  to 
constitute  this  kingdom,  or  his  Son  to  ac- 
cept the  trust  committed  to  him,  applies 
to  a  future  life  as  much  ns  to  the  present. 
And  besides,  if  we  look  at  the  great  object 
which  the  gospel  has  in  view,  we  must 
allow  that  it  is  not  limited  to  our  present 
mode  of  existence.  The  gospel  is  de- 
signed to  destroy  sin  and  to  reconcile  all 
men  to  God ;  but  this  is  not  accomplished 
in  this  world.    Does  sin  put  off  its  sin- 


fulness by  passing  the  vale  of  death? 
Surely  not.  Then  the  gospel  must  ex- 
tend into  a  future  life,  or  its  object  is  not 
attained.  Is  the  enormity  of  sin  increased  I 
by  temporal  death?  Not  in  the  least,  i 
Why  then  is  not  man  the  subject  of 
mercy  as  much  ofler  death  as  before? 
We  cannot  for  the  honor  of  Christ  allow 
that  death  bounds  his  empire.  It  would 
be  a  total  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation,  to  permit  every  rebel 
subject  who  happens  to  pass  the  defile  of 
death,  to  remain  in  rebellion  to  eternity. 

And  further ;  the  multitudes  who  died 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  those  in 
heathen  lands  who  have  never  heard  of 
him,  and  infants  and  idiots  in  countries 
where  the  gospel  is  known,  are  all  the 
subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom.  But  they 
die  without  even  knowing  that  they  have 
such  a  Prince.  How  can  they  in  any 
rational  sense  of  the  term  be  said  to  be 
Christ's  subjects,  unless  his  kingdom  ex- 
tend beyond  death?  How  can  they  l>e 
accountable  to  him  of  whom  they  know 
nothing?  or  '*how  can  they  believe  on 
him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?"  We 
have  already  sebn  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  universal,  that  all  men  are  given 
him  of  the  Father,  and  that  he  extends 
bis  laws  over  the  whole  human  fomily. 
But  practically  this  cannot  be  true  in  this 
life.  His  reign  can  effect  none  but  those 
who  hear  of  him,  are  made  acquainted 
with  his  laws,  and  are  subdued  by  their 
converting  influence.  In  what  practical 
sense  are  the  heathen  the  subjects  of 
Christ's  kingdom  in  this  state  ?  They  do 
not  obey  his  laws,  for  they  do  not  know 
them;  they  have  no  faith  in  his  name, 
fer  they  have  never  heard  of  him.  This 
is  true  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  human 
femily.  From  the  creation  to  the  present 
time,  not  one  in  ton  thousand  while  on 
earth,  has  ever  heard  of  the  name  of 
Christ.  Now  with  what  propriety  can 
the  scriptures  teach  that  all  men  are 
given  to  Christ,  and  that  his  kingdom  in- 
cludes every  humon  being,  if  his  reign  is 
confined  to  this  world  ?  These  scriptures 
can  have  no  tolerable  sense,  if  the  reign 
of  Christ  be  limited  to  our  temporal  exist- 
ence. 

Thus  we  see  that  every  view,  ^vhich 
we  can  take  of  the  subject,  leads  us  to  re- 
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jcct  the  popular  notion  that  the  mediato- 
rial kuagdom  begins  and  ends  here  in. 
time.  We  must  give  up  all  our  notions 
of  the  nature,  extent,  and  design  of  Christ^s 
kingdom,  supported  as  they  are  by  the 
living  oracles  of  God,  or  reject  that  opin- 
ion which  limits  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
one  of  Israel  to  our  earthly  existence. 

Wo  are  told  on  the  authority  of  an  in- 
spired apostle,  that  this  world  does  not 
bound  the  reign  of  the  Redeemer.  St. 
P*ul  says, «« Whether  we  live,  we  live 
unto  the  Lord ;  or  whether  we  die,  we  die 
unto  the  Lord.  Whether  we  live  there- 
fore, or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's.  For  to 
this  end  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and  re- 
vived that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the 
dead  and  of  the  living/'  Here  we  are 
expressly  told  that  the  living  and  the 
dead  are  the  Lord's,  and  that  Christ  died 
and  rose  that  he  might  possess  them. 
But  how  can  Christ  be  Lord  of  the  dead, 
if  the  means  of  grace  are  confined  to  this 
w6rld?  We  allow  that  be  may  be  Lord 
of  the  dead,  inasmuch  as  he  will  raise 
them  from  the  grave,  and  bring  them  to 
the  bar  of  his  judgment-seat.  But  this 
cannot  be  the  only  sense  in  which  he  is 
their  Lord  or  Ruler.  We  have  already 
shown  that  his  kingdom  is  moral,  and 
that  its  object  is  to  change  tho  character, 
and  renovate  the  heart.  But  the  resur- 
rection, self-considered,  is  a  mere  physi- 
cal process,  and  can  accomplish  no  end 
in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  As  it  does  not 
of  itself  renovate  tl^  heart,  so  of  itself,  it 
can  never  bring  about  that  subjection 
which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Sa- 
viour's mission.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  judgment,  if  it  inflicts  an  endless 
punishment.  It  can  do  nothing  towards 
improving  the  mind,  subduing  the  unholy 
afiections,  or  regenerating  the  heart — the 
grand  object  for  which  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  was  ordained.  If  Christ  is  Lord 
of  the  dead  only,  as  he  will  raise  them 
to  life,  and  adjudge  them  to  an  endless 
punishment,  he  is  not  the  Lbrd  of  them 
in  any  sense,  that  will  subserve  the  great 
object  of  his  mission.  We  must  then 
allow  that  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  dead  in 
some  benevolent  sense — in  some  sense 
which  will  improve  them  in  virtue  and 
happiness ;  or  else  allow  that  he  died  on 
the  cross  and  arose  from  the  dead  to 


attain  an  object  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  design  of  his  missioD. 

That  Christ  did  continue  his  labors  in 
a  future  life,  ia  evident  from  the  testimoDy 
of  St.  Peter.  He  informs  us  that  the  gos- 
pel was  preached  to  the  dead ;  that  Christ 
after  his  crucifixion  went  and  preached  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  worid,  who 
were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah. 
This  passage  appears  to  me  to  be  decisive 
on  this  subject.  I  am  aware  of  the  dif- 
ferent expositions  which  have  been  given 
of  this  passage,  and  I  am  equally  aware 
that  they  contradict  the  apostle  in  almost 
every  particular ;  and  that,  if  such  lati- 
tude is  taken  in  expounding  the  word  of 
(jod,  we  can  make  the  sacred  volume 
teach  what  we  please. 

In  the  popular  theology  of  the  day, 
death  is  made  to  occupy  a  very  com- 
manding position.  One  class  of  Chris- 
tians contends  that  death  destroys  all 
sinfulness,  and  introduces  all  men  into 
heaven  in  a  moment;  the  other  that  it 
cuts  off  the  means  of  grace,  and  fixes  the 
character  for  eternity. 

Both  of  these  representations  make 
death  more  powerful  than  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  one  supersedes  the  gospel, 
the  other  defeats  it.  The  former  makes 
death  the  saviour,  the  latter  the  destroyer 
of  a  great  part  of  mankind.  But  the  ad- 
vocates of  both  these  systems  seem  to  mis- 
take the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  man  is  a  moral 
being,  and  that  his  character  is  aflected 
by  moral  and  not  by  physical  causes. 
They  appear  to  regard  our  holy  religion 
as  a  mere  physical  engine,  and  man  as  a 
piece  of  passive  machinery.  They  de- 
grade the  gospel  by  confounding  it  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  thus  detract  from 
the  honor  of  Christ.  They  both  ascribe 
to  death,  a  mere  physical  operation,  the 
power  of  afiecting  character.  The  for- 
mer supposes  that  death  will  convert  the 
most  abandoned  in  an  instant  into  the 
confirmed  saint,  so  that  he  will  be  for 
ever  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ponishmcnt, 
and  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  per- 
fect bliss  ;  the  latter  supposes  that  death 
so  corrupts  the  sinner  as  to  place  him  in 
an  instant  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy, 
and  to  consign  him  to  infinite,  intermi- 
nable anguish.    But  it  m  strange^  punig 
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stniDge,  that  men  with  the  scriptures  in 
their  hands  can  so  mistake  the  nature  of 
the  gospel,  as  to  degrade  this  spiritual, 
divine,  life-giving  system,  below  the  frigid 
laws  which  govern  senseless  matter !  It 
is  surprising  that  death  should  be  thought 
so  potent  as  to  supersede  or  defeat  the 
mission  of  Christ,  when  the  scriptures 
declare  that  he  came  to  destroy  death, 
and  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death  I 

The  position  that  death  places  us  be- 
yond the  reach  of  mercy,  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  system  of  those  who  ad- 
vance it.  On  this  position  all  who  die  in 
infancy  must  be  cast  off  forever.  But 
will  any  sect  of  Christians  at  this  day  so 
far  outrage  every  principle  of  common 
sense  and  every  feeling  of  humanity,  as 
to  contend  that  all  who  die  in  infancy 
will  be  lost!  We  think  .they  will  not. 
All  then  who  allow  that  infants  will  be 
saved,  must  allow  that  there  will  be  a 
change  afler  death.  I  would  gladly  in- 
quire of  those  who  believe  that  infants 
who  die  in  infancy  will  be  saved,  by  what 
means  they  are  to  be  qualified  for  the 
joys  of  heaven  t  The  scriptures  are  clear 
upion  this  pcnnt.  They  assert  that  all 
who  are  saved,  must  be  saved  by  the 
Lord  Jesus.  He  is  our  only  hope  for 
eternal  life— the  only  name  given  under 
heaven  whereby  we  can  be  saved.  But 
as  his  kingdom  ia  moral,  ho  saves  only 
by  moral  means. 

But  infants  never  enjoyed  these  means. 
Being  called  away  in  a  few  days  or  months 
from  its  birth,  the  infant  in  this  state  had 
no  knowledge  of  Christ,  of  his  mediation, 
doctrines,  or  salvatbn.  Without  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ  and  a  faith  in  his  mediation, 
the  infant  can  never  be  saved.  But  this 
knowledge  was  not  possessed,  nor  this 
faith  exercised  in  this  world.  Now,  unless 
a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  is  imparted,  and 
the  child  is  instructed  afler  death,  it  must 
come  short  of  salvation.  Those,  then, 
with  whom  we  contend,  must  either  allow 
that  innocent  infants  will  be  cast  off  for 
ever,  or  that  the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
I  means  of  grace  will  extend  beyond  death. 
But  to  meet  this  ar&[ument  wc  shall  per- 
haps be  presented  with  the  cold,  deistical 
notion,  that  we  do  not  know  how  men  will 
be  saved,  that  we  ought  to  leave  infants  to 
the  mercy  of  God.  We  allow  that  infants 


and  all  others  should  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  God  ;-*but  how  will  he  manifest  his 
mercy  ?  Only  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in 
the  gospel— -through  the  agency  of  Christ, 
by  the  use  of  those  means  which  be  has 
ordained.  The  insinuation  that  Grod  will 
save  infants  and  those  who  do  not  hear  of 
Christ  in  this  world,  without  the  usual 
means  of  the  gospel,  is  an  infidel  insinua- 
tion, and,  as  &r  as  it  has  any  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  goes  to  support  the  posi- 
tion that  the  mediation  of  Christ  is  useless, 
and  that  men  may  be  saved  without  the 
Redeemer  as  well  as  with.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
per to  attempt  to  resolve  it  all  into  dark- 
ness and  doubt.  To  say  that  we  do  not 
know  how  God  performs  his  works,  and 
that  we  have  no  right  to  inquire  how  in- 
fanu  will  be  saved,  is  to  confess  that  the 
guspel  is  an  imperfect  guide,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  improve  our  powers,  nor 
attempt  to  understand  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. Such  insinuations  might  be  expected 
from  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion.  But 
they  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  professed 
Christians. 

Tlie  remarks  we  have  made  upon  in- 
fants will  apply  to  idiots  and  the  whole 
heathen  world.  They  must  all  come  short 
of  salvation,  unless  the  means  of  grace 
are  extended  beyond  the  grave.  But  per- 
haps it  will  bo  asked,  whether  the  scrip- 
tures do  not  teach  the  sentiment,  that  there 
will  be  no  work  of  grace  in  eternity.  We 
answer  no,  not  to  our  understanding.  Wo 
have,  we  think,  clearly  shown  that  the 
gospel  as  a  means  of  salvation  applies  to 
all  states  where  sinners  exist ;  and  if  the 
scriptures  teach  the  opposite  they  contra- 
dict themselves.  We  know  that  there  are 
a  few  passages  which  are  thought  by  some 
to  favor  the  latter  sentiment,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  they  yield  no  support  to  that 
sentiment  into  whose  services  they  are 
frequently  pressed. 

But  we  are  sometimes  asked  with  as- 
tonishment, Can  a  dead  man  repent  ?  We 
will  ask  in  our  turn,  Can  a  dead  man 
praise  Grod?  Every  Christian  will  allow 
that  men  after  death  are  intellectually  able 
to  exercise  gratitude,  and  that  the  saints 
will  praise  God  and  the  Lamb.  And  if 
men  have  the  intellectual  ability  to  exer- 
cise gratitude,  they  must  have  intellectual 
i  ability  to  exercise  contrition.    To  deny 
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this  is  to  deny  a  future  life  altogether.  If 
men,  intellectually  considered,  cannot  ex- 
ercise penitence,  they  cannot  exercise  any 
other  afiection,  and  hence  must  be  incapa- 
ble of  cither  pleasure  or  pain. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  why  the  senti- 
ment  here  opposed,  should  become  so 
general,  if  it  is  not  taught  in  the  scrip- 
tures ?  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  trace  every 
error  to  its  source.  The  Jews  in  the  days 
of  Christ  expected  a  temporal  Messiah ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  account 
for  this  perversion  of  their  scriptures.  But 
the  case  before  us  is  somewhat  plain.  Tlie 
primitive  Church  generally  believed  in  a 
future  probation.  Among  the  advocates 
of  this  sentiment  may  be  mentioned  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Origcn,  Didymus  the 
Blind,  Gregory  Nyssen,  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  many  others.  This  doctHne  was 
popular  at  the  time  the  Romish  Church 
was  growing  into  power.  On  this  scrip- 
ture doctrine  they  found  their  absurd  no- 
tions of  purgatory  and  indulgences.  These 
abuses  were  carried  to  such  excess  as  to 
produce  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  all  know  the  feelings  which 
the  early  Reformers  exercised  towards  the 
Papal  Church ;  they  were  disposed  to  put 
down  indulgences  at  all  events.  Believing 
that  indulgences  grew  in  some  degree  out 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  probation,  they 
did  not  distinguish  between  the  true  doc- 
trine and  its  abuse,  but  rejected  them  to- 
gether. And  this  enmity  to  the  Catholic 
Church  has  prevented,  in  a  good  degree,  a 
faithful  and  impartial  examination  of  the 
subject.  The  taunt  that  this  is  the  Catholic 
Purgatory,  has  prevented  thousands  from 
examining  the  subject,  and  has  silenced 
many  who  have  believed  that  the  grace  of 
God  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  this 
world. 

But  the  faithful  inquirer  ador  truth  will 
follow  demonstration,  wherever  it  mny  lend 
him.  And  what  if  this  doctrine  hns  been 
embraced  and  abused  by  the  Catholics? 
In  the  days  of  the  apostles,  there  were 
tho»3  who  turned  the  grace  of  God  into 
lasciviousnoss.  But  must  we  as  Christians 
rojoct  every  thinsj  which  has  been  abused  ? 
Must  we  yield  every  thinsj  which  the  Pa- 
pists have  perverted  ?  Must  we  jrivc  up 
divine  existence,  because  the  Papists  en- 
tertained false  notions  of  God  ?    Must  we 


give  up  the  Eucharist,  because  they  be- 
loved in  transubstantiation  ?  or  the  doc- 
trine of  forgiveness,  because  they  believed  \ 
in  the  absolution  of  the  Pope? 

Every  lover  of  the  gospel,  every  friend 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  will  abide  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  scriptures,  whether  the  doc- 
trine be  popular  or  unpopular,  whether  it 
has  been  perverted  or  not.  The  gospel 
itself  has  been  unpopular,  and  is  oflen 
abused;  but  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  \ 
reject  it  on  that  account.  So  of  the  views 
we  have  here  maintained.  They  may  be  I 
unpopular ;  but  we  believe  that  they  are 
the  truth,  and  we  arc  confident  that  they 
must  and  will  prevail.  Thoy  are  inter- 
woven with  the  very  nature  of  the  gospel, 
and  we  think  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
with  it.  They  grow  out  of  the  character 
of  God,  and  are  as  immutable  as  the  di- 
vine nature.  They  result  from  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ,  and  must  be  adopted  to 
give  success  to  his  reign.  We  do  not 
then  despair  of  the  triumph  of  these 
views  ;  but  wo  rather  rejoice  that  they  are 
fast  gaining  ground,  and  trust  in  tho  pro- 
mises of  God  for  their  final  accomplish- 1 
ment.  Let  us  then  confide  in  the  sovereign 
mercyof  Grod,  and  yield  cheerfully  to  him 
who  has  emphatically  said,  thai  his  king* 
dom  isnotqf  this  wodd, 

Restorationist  contend  that  this  doctrine 
is  not  only  sustained  by  popular  texts,  but  | 
grows  necessarily  out  of  some  of  the  first 
principles  of  divine    revelation.     They 
maintain  that  it  is  immediately  connects! 
with   the   perfections  of  the  Deity ;  that  ] 
God,   being    infinitely   benevolent,    must  i 
have  desired  the  happiness  of  all  his  off- 
spring ;  that   his  infinite  wisdom   would  > 
enable  him  to  form  a  perfect  plan,  and  his 
almighty  power  will  sorure  its  ncc^omplish- 
mont.  ■  They  contend  that  the  mission  ot'  j 
Christ  is  abortive  on  any  other  plan,  ami 
that  nothing  short  of  the  "  restitution  of 
all  thinj^"  can  satisfy  the  nrdent  desires 
of   every   pious   soul.     On    this   system  ' 
alone  can  they  reconcile  the  attributes  of 
justice  and   mercy,   and  secure  to   the 
Almighty  a  r  haracter  worthy  of  our  imi- 
tation. 

They  insist   that  the  words  rendere'l. 
rverlastini^^   cIcrnaU  and   forcvrr^  which  \ 
ore  in  a  few  instances  applied  to  the  mis- 
ery of  the   wicked,  do  not  prove  that 
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Biiaery  to  be  endless ;  because  these  terms 
are  loose  in  their  signification,  and  are 
frequently  used  in  a  limited  sense ;  that 
the  original  terms  being  often  used  in  the 
plural  number,  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  period,  though  indefmite,  is  limited  in 
its  very  nature.  They  maintain  that  the 
meaning  of  the  term  must  always  be 
sought  in  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
punishment  which  will  justify  an  endless 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  argument  to  sustain  the  positions 
here  laid  down.  It  has  been  shown  again 
and  again  by  some  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  church,  that  the  terms  ren- 
dered everlasting  and  for  ever  are  indefi- 
nite in  their  signification,  and  arc  used 
with  great  latitude.  Instances  have  been 
produced  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  olam 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  connexion 
with  terms  and  phrases,  the  literal  render- 
ing of  which  would  be,  ^  for  ever,  and 
further f**  "fi)r  ever  and  ever,  and  far- 
ther,** "  for  ever,  and  beyond  it  /*' — a  cir- 
cumstance which  plainly  shows  that  the 
word  is  used  in  a  limited  sense.  In 
many  places  olam  is  rendered  ancient 
and  oldj  and  applied  to  landmarks,  people, 
paths,  places,  times,  nations,  &c.  (See 
Prov.  xxii.  28 ;  Isa.  xliv.  7  ;  Jer.  xviii. 
15  ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  5 ;  Deut. 
xxii.  7  ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  9 ;  Job  xxii.  15 ;  Prov. 
xxiii.  10.)  This  term  is  also  rendered, 
any,  hngj  any  time^  long  timej  long 
homef  Umg  dead^  &c.  All  of  which 
clearly  proves  that  an  absolute  eternity 
cannot  be  the  signification  of  the  term  in 
these  passages. 

The  term  in  the  New  Testament  which 
corresponds  with  olam  in  the  old,  is  aion^ 
and  is  variously  rendered.  Paul  speaks 
of  walking  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world,  of  the  ages  to  come,  and  of  the 
mystery  hid  from  ages  and  generations. 
In  these  passages  aion  is  translated  course 
and  agesy  and  consequently  is  used  in  a 
limited  sense.  The  same  term  is  rendered 
toorld  in  nearly  thirty  passages  of  scrip- 
ture. The  apostle  speaks  of  ''the  god 
of  <4«s  trorW,"  "  the  ruler  of  this  tcorld,'' 
**ihe  princes  of  this  toorldj^^  and  the 
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"  disputes  of  this  world  i^  of  being  "  de- 
livered from  the  present  evil  world^^^  and 
of  being  "  conformed  to  this  trar/^."  We 
also  read  of  the  end  of  the  uorld^  of 
events  which  occurred  before  tlu  tcorld 
UHiSy  and  bejore  tltc  Jouttdatian  of  tlie 
tcorld ;  also,  from  the  beginning  <f  the 
worlds  and  since  the  ijcorld  began.  We 
also  read  of  the  worlds  in  the  plural,  and 
even  of  the  ends  of  the  worlds,  (See  2 
Cor.  iv.  4;  Eph.  v.  12;  1  Cor.  L  20; 
Gal.  i.  4  ;  Rom.  xii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  and 
many  other  texts.)  In  these  and  many 
other  texts,  aion  is  rendered  worlds  and 
hence  must  have  a  limited  signification  ; 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  this 
eternity^  of  the  end  of  the  eternity,  &c. 

We  would  pursue  this  subject  farther, 
but  it  is  thought  unnecessary.  Every 
intelligent  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less misery  will  readily  allow,  that  these 
terms  are  very  frequently,  if  not  general- 
ly, used  in  a  iimited  sense.  These  terms 
are  allowed  to  have  a  great  latitude  of 
signification — sometimes  they  are  used  in 
an  endless  sense,  and  sometimes  in  a 
limited  sense.  It  is  manifest  then  that 
they  can  prove  nothing  in  this  controversy. 
We  admit  that  these  terms  are  in  a  few 
instances  applied  to  the  misery  of  the 
wicked ;  but  they  do  not  and  cannot  of 
themselves  prove  this  misery  to  be  endless. 
The  word  is  of  doubtful  signification,  and 
its  meaning  must  be  sought  in  the  context, 
or  determined  by  the  subject,  or  from 
other  passages.  The  advocates  of  inter- 
minable punishment  show  the  weakness 
of  their  cause,  by  resting  it  upon  terms 
which  they  themselves  allow  to  be  of 
doubtfiil  signification. 

In  fact,  the  argument  founded  upon  the 
words,ybr  rtw,  everlastings  &c.,  if  it  were 
sound,  would  overthrow  the  whole  gospel 
dispensation.  The  Jew  can  employ  it 
against  Christianity  with  as  much  force, 
as  the  believers  in  endless  misery  can 
employ  it  against  the  restoration.  The 
c^ospcl  itself  professes  to  supersede  the 
legal  dispensation,  and  rests  its  cinims 
upon  the  fiict,  that  the  priesthood  of  Anron, 
and  the  rites  of  the  law  were  never  de- 
signed to  be  perpetual.  But  the  Jew  will 
tell  you  that  the  terms  everlastings  eterfiaJ^ 
BnAfor  ever^  are  applied  in  nearly  a  hun- 
dred instances  to  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
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nies,  or  something  connected  with  the  dis« 
pensation  of  their  great  lawgiver;  that 
these  words  imply  an  endless  duration, 
and  consequently  prove  the  perpetuity  of 
the  law,  and  hence  the  falsity  of  the  gos- 
pel. And  how  is  it  possible  to  meet  this 
argument,  unless  we  allege  the  fact,  that 
these  words  are  used  in  a  limited  sense  ? 
Let  the  believers  in  endless  punishment 
refute  this  argument  of  the  Jew ;  and  when 
they  have  done  that,  they  will  see,  that 
we  can  reply  to  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  show  that  they  cannot  prove 
misery  to  be  endless  from  the  strength  of 
these  words,  without  proving  at  the  same 
time  that  Judaism  is  perpetual  and  the 
gospel  false. 

But  we  are  told  that  these  terms  are 
applied  to  happiness  as  well  as  misery, 
and  that  if  we  limit  the  duration  of  misery, 
we  limit  the  duration  of  happiness.  A  few 
remarks  will  show  the  futility  of  this  ar- 
gument. We  do  not  prove  that  happiness 
will  be  endless,  by  the  strength  of  these 
words,  but  by  terms,  and  phrases  much 
stronger  than  the  words  everlasting  and 
for  every — by  terms  and  phrases  which 
have  no  exception  in  their  meaning.  It  is 
said  of  the  righteous,  '<  netUter  can  they 
die  any  more,  for  they  are  equal  to  the 
angels;^  they  art  said  to  be  happy, 
" UH}rlel ivithout  erul^^  and  to  have  an  in- 
heritance and  a  crown  *^  ificorruptible, 
undeJUed^  tliat  fadeU^  not  awayP  It  is 
said  of  them  that  '*  they  shall  not  be  hurt 
of  the  second  /;featA,''— that  "  there  shall 
be  no  more  deaths  neit^ier  sorrow  nor 
cryingj**  They  are  likewise  said  to 
possess  *'  an  enduring  substance,*'  and  *^  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved.''  St. 
Paul  assures  us,  <*  that  neither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

While  these  terms  and  phrases,  which 
have  no  exception  in  their  signification, 
arc  applied  to  the  happiness  of  the  right- 
eous: the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is 
cxpres-scd  by  terms  and  phrases  which 
naturally  denote  a  limited  jxjriod.  They 
are  compared  to  uwyl^  hay^  and  stuhhlej 
to  chaff\  and  a  unthered  lyranch.  There 
is  also  this  remarkable  difference  between 


happiness  and  misery ;  the  former  is  an 
endy — the  grand  object  for  which  man 
was  created,  and  the  mediatorial  kingdom 
established.  But  no  one  will  say  that 
misery  is  the  end  at  which  the  Deity 
aimed  in  creation  and  redemption.  Misery 
is  a  means  and  not  ah  end.  As  a  means, 
punishment  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
divine  character,  and  the  design  of  his 
administration ;  but  as  an  end,  it  would 
be  repugnant  to  both.  Endless  happiness 
then  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
character  and  purposes  of  (jod,  and  is  as 
certain  as  his  immutable  designs;  while 
endless  misery  is  at  war  with  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Almighty,  and  subverrive  of 
his  gracious  designs. 

But  wo  are  told  that  the  happiness  of 
the  righteous,  and  the  misery  of  the 
wicked  arc  contrasted;  and  that  in  this 
contrast  the  same  terms,  everiastingy  and 
eternal^  are  applied  to  denote  the  duration 
of  both ;  and  that,  if  the  one  be  endless, 
the  same  must  be  true  of  the  other.  This 
is  the  most  plausible  argument  which  can 
be  urged  in  support  of  ceaseless  torment. 
We  will,  however,  state  the  reasons  which 
satisfy  us,  that  the  argunx^nt  is  unsound. 
If  there  is  any  strength  in  this  argument, 
it  must  rest  either  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  word  <<  everlasting,**  or  upon  the  al- 
leged fact  that  happiness  and  misery  arc 
contrasted.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
wo  have  already  shown  that  it  is  used  in 
a  great  variety  of  senses;  sometimes  it 
denotes  endless,  and  sometimes  limited 
duration.  But  its  signification  must  al- 
ways depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  is  applied.  When  it  is 
joined  to  the  happiness  of  the  saints,  it 
takes  an  endless  sense ;  not  from  the  na- 
tural import  of  the  term,  but  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Endless  happiness  is  established  beyond 
a  doubt,  independently  of  the  use  of  this 
ambiguous  term  ;  and  having  established 
that  point,  the  word  "  everlasting"  takes 
an  endless  sense,  from  the  character  of 
the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied.  To 
make  the  cases  parallel,  the  absolute 
eternity  of  punishnfient  must  be  proved 
independently  of  this  term.  But  the  be- 
lievers of  ceaseless  punishment  always 
press  this  doubtful  term  into  the  contro- 
versy; and  in  this  way  they  admit  that 
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they  cannot  prove  their  position  without 
the  passages  in  which  this  term  occurs. 
But  what  sort  of  reasoning  is  this  ?  Why, 
they  attempt  to  prove  a  doubtful  point  by 
the  use  of  a  word  equally  doubtful.  Let 
them  prove  the  endless  duration  of  pun- 
ishment independently  of  the  use  of  this 
term ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  it 
follow  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  that 
everlasting  is  used  in  an  endless  .sense, 
when  applied  to  this  subject  of  punish* 
roent. 

Nor  is  it  true,  that  the  antithesis  re- 
quires that  the  same  term  should  have  the 
same  signification  in  both  members  of  the 
sentence.  Take  the  famous  passage  in 
the  S5th  chapter  of  Matthew,—"  These 
ahall  'go  away  into  everlasting  punishment, 
but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal."  Sup- 
pose the  meaning  to  be  that,  the  one  goes 
into  endless  happiness,  but  the  other  into 
a  long  and  severe  punishment.  The  con- 
trast here  b  just  as  perfect,  as  though  the 
one  continued  as  long  as  the  other.  The 
object  of  the  Saviour  was,  to  contrast  the 
condition  of  the  two  classes,  rather  than 
the  duration  of  the  life  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  punishment  on  the  other. 

Beside^  there  is  evidence  in  this  very 
passage  that  the  punishment  here  spoken 
of,  is  not  endless.  The  Greek  word  ren- 
dered punishment  is  kolasiSj  which  critics 
define  to  signify  duutisement^  or  that 
punishment  which  is  inflicted  for  the  good 
of  the  sufferer.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Trea- 
tise, on  Divine  Grovernment,  published  a 
iew  years  since  in  England,  says  that 
kolasis  invariably  denotes  a  corrective 
punishment.  Hedericus  gives  chastise- 
ment as  the  prominent  meaning  of  kolasis, 
Grotius  says  expressly,  "that  kind  of 
punishment  which  tends  to  improve  the 
criminal  is  what  the  philosophers  called 
kolasiSj  or  chastisement."  See  also  "  Im- 
proved Version  of  New  Testament." 
Here  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  very  passage 
which  is  relied  upon  in  proof  of  endless 
misery,  contains  evidence  of  the  limited 
nature  of  punishment.  Chastisement  of 
itself  implies  a  limitation,  and  as  the  word 
everlasting  is  applied  to  chastisement,  or 
a  word  of  that  import,  it  must  be  used  in 
a  limited  sense. 

But  as  great  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
hd  that  in  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew, 


the  word  rendered  everlasting  occurs 
twice ;  and  as  it  is  inferred  from  this,  that 
it  must  have  the  same  meaning  in  both 
cases :  we  will  refer  to  several  other  pass- 
ages, where  the  same  word  occurs  twice, 
and  where  all  will  admit  that  the  sense  is 
not  the  same  in  each  case.  In  Romans 
xvi.  25,  26,  Paul  speaks  of  the  "  mystery 
which  was  kept  secret  since  the  teorld  be- 
gan, but  is  now  made  manifest,  according 
to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting 
God."  In  this  passage  the  word  in  ques- 
tion occurs  twice ;  in  one  case  it  is  ren- 
dered teorld,  and  in  the  other  everlasting. 
In  the  latter  case  the  term  has  an  endless 
sense,  because  it  is  applied  to  the  Deity ; 
in  the  former  case  it  is  used  in  a  limited 
sense,  because  the  passage  speaks  of  the 
beginning  of  the  teorld.  In  T^tus  i.  2, 
the  apostle  speaks  of  eternal  life  which 
God  promised  before  the  teorld  began. 
Here  again  the  same  word  occurs  twice. 
Once  it  is  rendered  eternal  and  applied  to 
life,  and  consequently  is  used  in  an  end- 
less sense ;  and  once  it  is  rendered  ifforld, 
and  must  be  used  in  a  limited  sense,  for  it 
would  be  an  absurdity  to  speak  of  the 
beginning  and  end  of  eternity.  In  Habak. 
iii.  6,  the  word  "  everlasting"  is  twice  em- 
ployed ;  once  it  is  applied  to  the  moun- 
tains, which  the  passage  declares,  "  were 
scattered,"  and  once  to  the  wa*ys  of  God, 
which  we  know  are  unchangeable. 

We  have  here  three  several  instances 
in  which  the  terms  rendered  everlasting 
and  for  ever  are  twice  employed  in  the 
same  passage,  by  way  of  antithesis ;  and 
yet  every  person  will  admit  that  the  word 
has  one  meaning  in  one  part  of  the  sen* 
tence,  and  another  meaning  in  the  other. 
Why  then  may  not  the  same  term  in  the 
same  construction  be  employed  to  denote 
an  endless  duration  in  the  one  case,  and  a 
limited  duration  in  the  other,  in  the  25th 
of  Matthew,  as  well  as  in  the  16th  of  Ro- 
mans, the  1st  of  Titus,  or  the  3d  of  Ha- 
bakkuk? 

From  what  we  have  offered  upon  this 
subject,  I  think  it  follows  most  conclu- 
sively that  the  words  rendered  eternal  and 
for  every  are  loose  and  indefinite  in  their 
meaning ;  and  that  we  must  look  at  the 
subject  to  which  they  are  applied,  in  order 
to  determine  their  sense  in  any  given  case. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  there  is  noth- 
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ing  to  the  nature  of  puniahmeDt  which 
would  give  an  endless  sense  to  the  term, 
when  applied  to  that  subject ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  chastisement,  the  only  punish- 
ment worthy  of  a  merciful  God,  necessa- 
rily implies  a  limitation. 

But  in  contending  for  the  final  subjuga- 
tion of  the  world,  we  do  not  overlook  the 
agency  of  man.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
creed  that  man  is  to  be  passive  in  the 
great  work  of  salvation.  We  believe  that 
all  men  will  ultimately  be  made  happy ; 
because  we  believe  that  all  men  will  of 
their  own  accord  bow  submissively  and 
become  the  willing  subjects  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  The  free  agency  instead  of 
constituting  any  objection  to  our  views,  is 
the  medium  through  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  operates  in  bnnging  men  to  holiness 
and  happiness.  On  any  system  of  reli- 
^on,  those  who  are  saved,  are  saved  will- 
mgly ;  and  if  one  free  agent  can  be  brought 
to  penitence  without  impairing  his  free- 
dom, the  same  may  be  true  of  all. 

Restorationists  believe  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Restoration  is  the  most  consonant 
to  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  most 
worthy  of  the  character  of  Christ,  and 
the  only  doctrine  which  will  accord  with 
pious  and  devout  feelings,  or  harmonuEC 
with  the  scriptures.  They  teach  their  fol- 
lowers, that  ardent  love  to  God,  active 
benevolence  to  man,  and  personal  meek- 
ness and  purity,  are  the  natural  results  of 
those  views. 

Though  the  Restorationists,  as  a  sepa- 
rate sect,  have  arisen  within  a  few  years, 
their  sentiments  are  by  no  means  new. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Didymus 
of  Alexandria,  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  se- 
veral others,  among  the  Christian  fathers 
of  the  first  four  centuries,  it  is  said,  be- 
lieved and  advocated  the  restoration  of  all 
fallea  intelligences.  A  branch  of  the  Ger- 
man Baptists,  before  the  Reformation,  held 
this  doctrine,  and  propagated  it  in  that 
country.  Since  the  Reformation  this  doc- 
trine has  had  numerous  advocates;  and 
some  of  them  have  been  among  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  the  Church.  Among  the 
Europeans,  we  may  mention  the  names  of 
Jeremy  White  of  Trinity  College,  Dr. 
Burnet,  Dr.  Cheyne,  Chevalier  Ramsay, 
Doctor  Hartley,  Bishop  Newton,  Mr.  Stone- 
house,  Mr.  P^itpierre,  Dr.  C(^n,  Mr. 


Lindsey,  Dr.  Priestly,  Dr.  Jebb,  Mr.  Relly, 
Mr.Kenrick,  Mr.  Belsham,Dr.  South  worth 
Smith,  and  many  others.  In  fiict  the  Res- 
toration is  the  commonly  received  doctrine 
among  the  English  Unitarians  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  Germany,  a  country  which, 
for  several  centuries,  has  taken  the  lead 
in  all  theological  reforms,  the  orthodox 
have  espoused  this  doctrine. 

The  Restoration  was  introduced  into 
America  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  though  it  was  not  propagated 
much  till  about  1775  or  1780,  when  John 
Murray  and  Elhanan  Winchester  became 
public  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  and  by 
their  untiring  labors  extended  it  in  every 
direction.  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
many  men  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  I 
our  country,  who  have  rejoiced  in  this  be- 1| 
lief.  This  doctrine  found  an  able  advo- 
cate in  the  learned  Dr.  Chauncey,  of  Bos- 
ton. Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Smith, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Foster,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, may  also  be  mentioned  as  advocates 
of  the  Restoration. 

Most  of  the  writers,  whose  names  are 
given  above,  did  not  belong  to  a  sect  which 
took  the  distinctive  name  of  RestoratioDists. 
They  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  va- 
rious sects  into  which  the  Christian  world 
has  been  divided.  And  those  who  formed 
a  distinct  sect  were  more  frequently  de- 
nominated Universalists  than  Restoration- 
ists. In  1785,  a  convention  was  organised 
at  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Messrs.  Winchester  and  Murray. 
And  as  all  who  had  embraced  universal 
salvation  believed,  that  the  eCkda  of  sin 
and  the  means  of  grace  extended  into  a 
future  life :  the  terms  Rntoratwnui  and 
UniversaUst  were  then  used  as  synony- 
mous ;  and  those  who  formed  that  conven- 
tion adopted  the  latter  as  their  distinctive 
name. 

During  the  first  twenty-five  years,  the 
members  of  the  Universalist  Convention 
were  believers  in  a  future  retribution.  But 
about  the  year  1818,  Hosea  Ballou,  now 
of  Boston,  advanced  the  doctrine  that  all 
retribution  is  confined  to  this  woHd. 

That  sentiment  at  first  was  founded  upon 
the  old  Gnostic  notion,  that  all  shi  origi- 
nates in  the  flesh,  and  that  death  frees  the 
soul  from  all  impurity.  Subsequently 
some  of  the  advocates  for  the  Do-fiiture- 
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punishment  scheme,  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  materialism,  and  hence  maintained  that 
the  soul  was  mortal ;  that  the  whole  man 
died  a  temporal  death,  and  that  the  resur- 
rection was  the  grand  event  which  would 
introduce  all  men  into  heavenly  felicity. 

Those  who  hav^  since  taken  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  Restorationists,  viewed 
these  innovations  as.  corruptions  of  the 
gospel,  and  raised  their  voices  against 
them.  But  a  majority  of  the  convention 
having  espoused  these  sentiments,  no  re- 
formation could  be  effected. 

The  Restorationists,  believing  these  er- 
rors to  be  increasing,  and  finding  in  the 
connexion  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  a 
want  of  engagedness  in  the  cause  of  true 
piety,  and  in  some  instances  an  open  op- 
position to  the  organization  of  churches ; 
and  finding  that  a  spirit  of  levity  and  bit- 
terness characterized  the  public  labors  of 
their  brethren,  and  that  practices  were 
springing  up  totally  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Congregationalism,  resolved  to 
obey  the  apostolic  injunction,  by  coming 
out  from  among  them,  and  forming  an  in- 
dependent association.  Accordingly,  a  con- 
vention, consisting  of  Rev.  Paul  Dean, 
Rev.  David  Pickering,  Rev.  Charles  Hud- 
son, Rev.  Adin  Bifllou,  Rev.  Lyman  May- 
nard.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Wright,*Rev.  Phile- 
mon R.  Rpssell,  and  Rev.  Seth  Chandler, 
and  several  laynnen,  met  at  Mendon, 
Massachusetts,  August  17,  1831,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect,  and 
took  the  name  of  Universal  Restorationists. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  associa- 
tion, they  have  had  accessions  of  six  or 
seven  clergymen,  so  that  their  whole  num- 
ber of  clergymen  in  1884,  was  estimated 
at  fourteen,  and  the  number  of  their  so- 
cieties at  ten  or  twelve.  With  all  or  nearly 
all  these  societies  an  organized  church  is 
associated.  These  societies  are  principally 
I  in  Massachusetts,  though  there  is  a  large 
i  society  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
one  in  New  York  city.  The  largest  socie- 
ties are  those  of  Boston  and  Providence. 

The  Independent  Messenger,  a  paper 
published  weekly  at  Mendon,  Massachu- 
setts, by  Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  is  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Restorationism. 

It  ought  also  to  bo  stated  in  connexion 
with  this,  that  there  are  several  clergy- 
men who  agree  with  the  RestoratioiiistB  in 


sentiment,  who  still  adhere  to  the  Univer- 
salist  connexion.  And  if  we  were  to  pre* 
sent  a  complete  list  of  those  who  believe 
that  all  men  will  ultimately  be  restored, 
we  might  enumerate  many  of  the  Unitarian 
and  Christian  clergymen.  This  senti- 
ment prevails  more  or  less  among  the 
laity  of  every  sect.  The  Jlestorationists 
are  Congregationalists  on  the  subject  of 
church  government. 

In  relation  to  the  trinity^  aUmemefit^ 
nxxAfree  mU^  the  Restorationists'  views 
harmonize  with  those  of  the  Unitarians. 

In  relation  to  VHXter  baptism^  they 
maintain  that  it  may  be  adnunistered  by 
immersion,  sufiusion,  or  sprinkling,  either 
to  adults  or  infants.  They  do  not  regard 
baptism  as  a  saving  ordinance ;  and  they 
are  rather  disposed  to  continue  this  rite 
from  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, than  from  any  positive  command 
contained  in  the  New  Testament.  They 
maintain  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper 
is  expressly  commanded  by  Christ,  and 
should  be  open  to  all  believers  of  every 
name  and  sect ;  and  while  they  admit  that 
every  organized  church  should  have  the 
power  to  manage  its  own  private  and  local 
afliiirs,  they  recognise  no  power  in  any 
church  to  exclude  believers  of  other  de- 
nominations from  the  table  of  our  common 
Master. 

The  difference  between  the  Restoration- 
ists and  Universalists  relates  principally  to 
the  subject  of  a  future  retribution.  The 
Universalists  believe  that  a  full  and  perfect 
retribution  takes  place  in  this  world,  that 
our  conduct  here  cannot  aflect  our  iliture 
condition,  and  that  the  moment  man  exists 
after  death,  he  will  be  as  pure  and  as 
happy  as  the  angels.  From  these  views 
the  Restorationists  dissent.  They  main- 
tain that  a  just  retribution  does  not  take 
place  in  time ;  that  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner  becomes  callous,  and  does  not  in- 
crease in  the  severity  of  its  reprovings 
with  the  increase  of  guilt ;  that  men  are 
invited  to  act  with  reference  to  a  future 
life ;  that  if  all  are  made  perfectly  happy 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  state  of 
existence,  they  are  not  rewarded  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds ;  that  if  death  intro- 
duces them  into  heaven,  they  are  saved  by 
death,  and  not  by  Christ ;  and  if  ^hey  are 
made  happy  by  being  raised  ftom  the 
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dtad,  they  are  saved  by  physical,  and  not 
by  moral  means,  and  made  happy  without 
their  agency  or  consent;  that  such  a 
sentiment  weakens  the  motives  to  virtue, 


and  gives  force  to  the  temptations  of 
vice ;  that  it  is  unreasonable  in  itself, 
and  opposed  to  many  passages  of  scrip- 
ture. 


HISTORY 


OF 


THE  RIVER  BRETHREN, 


BY  A  FAMILIAR  Fa^IEND. 


Thb  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Europe 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
subjected  many  German,  French,  Swiss 
and  others,  not  only  to  the  devastations 
consequent  in  the  train  of  war,  but  also  to 
sore  persecutions,  because  they  could  not 
conscientiously  change  their  religious 
opinions,  so  as  to  coincide  invariably  with 
those  of  the  reigning  Prince.  The  reli- 
gious complexion  was  not  unfreguently 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  rulers — 
as  they  changed,  revolutions  in  religion 
took  place.  Of  this,  we  have  striking 
cases  in  Frederick  II.,  Frederick  III.  and 
others.  Frederick  II.,  Elector  Palatine, 
embraced  the  Lutheran  faith :  Frederick 
III.  became  a  Catholic ;  Lodovic  V.  re- 
stored the  Lutheran  church :  his  son,  and 
successor  was  a  Calvinist.  These,  in 
their  turn,  protected  some,  others  they  did 
not. — ^Besides  these  un propitious  changes, 
of  being  subjects  of  persecution,  the  Ger- 
mans occupied  the  unenviable  position  of 
living  between  two  powerful  belligerent 
rivals,  whose  element  seems  to  have  been 
war. 

During  the  period  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth,  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Germans,  as  well  as 
Swiss  of  several  Protestant  denominations. 


emigrated  to  the  English  colonies  in  Amer* 
ica — principally,  however,  to  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  where  every  species  of 
religion  was  protected.  The  latter  pro- 
vince had,  from  its  commencement,  been 
an  asylum  of  many  persons  whooe  pecu- 
liar opinions  rendered  them  impatient  of, 
or  obnoxious  to,  their  native  governments : 
hence  motives,  not  to  be  condemned,  in- 
fluenced many  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to 
their  Vaterland — the  enjoyment  of  reli- 
gious tolerance,  and  the  certain  prospect 
of  bettering  their  temporal  condition.* 

The  principal  Protestant  denomination 
that  emigrated  from  Germany  were  Men- 
nonites,  some  of  whom  settled  at  Ger- 
mantown  as  early  as  1683;  Lutherans, 
German  Reformed,  Taupek  {German 
Baptists^  or  Brethren)  Schwenkfelders, 
and  Moravians,  all  of  whom  had  regularly 
organized  congregations  in  Pennsylvania, 
prior  to  1742. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  1651,  Jeremiah  Felbinger,  of 
Berlin,  Prussia,  wrote  and  published  a 
book,  entitled  "  Des  CiiRisTLicHjex  HA7n>- 
BUECHLEiNs,'*f   Setting   forth   and    ably 


•  Prov.  Rec.  in.  341.  j 

f  The  preface  to  this  book  is  dated,  Berlin,  i 

August  90,  A.  D.  106].  j 
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vlndicatuig  doctrines  and  sentiments  whicli 
were  subsequently  embraced,  and  promul- 
gated by  many  of  the  Taeujcr^  or  German 
Baptists.* 

About  the  year  1705,t  Alexander  Mack, 
a  native  of  Shricshetm,  between  Heidel- 
berg and  Manheim,  having  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  that  spirit  which 
moved  the  so  called  Pietists  of  Germany, 
commenced  carefully  and  prayfully  to  ex- 
amine the  New  Testament,  to  learn  its 
requirements. — Soon  others,  alike  influ- 
enced, united  with  htm  and  formed  nn 
association  for  mutual  edification.  They 
resolved  to  lay  aside  all  preconceived 
opinions  and  traditional  observances,  and 
to  be  governed  by  the  undisputed  precepts 
of  Christ. 

The  first  consociatcs  with  Alexander 
Mack,  were  George  Grebi,  of  Hesse-Cas- 
scl;  Luke  Fetter,  of  Hcssia;  Andrew 
Boncy,  of  Basil,  Switzerland  ;  John  Kip- 
ping of  Wirtembcrg;  Anna  Margarctta 
Mack,  Johanna  Kipping,  Johanna  Noe- 
thigcr  or  Mrs.  Boney. 

On  a  close  and  diligent  search  of  the 
scriptures,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
authentic  history  of  tlie  primitive  christian 
church,  they  arrived  at  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion, as  they  hopefully  believed,  that 
the  apostles  and  primitive  christians  ad- 
ministered the  ordinance  of  ba-plism  to 
believing  adults  only,  by  trinc-immorsion.J 
And  in  conformity  with  this  custom,  they 
now  resolved  to  be  immerse<l  as  obedient 
followers  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  Matt, 
iii.  16. 

The  question  now  arose :  WJio  is  first  to 
administer  this  sacred  ordinance  ?  None 
of  them,  as  yet,  had  been  immersed.  To 
this  end,  one  of  their  number  visited,  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  Mennonite  con- 


*  Felbinger*8  book  comprises  seven  chap- 
terR^— 

I.  Of  the  creation  of  man,  his  fall  and  resto- 
ration. 

IL  Of  receiving?  infants  into  the  visible 
ehnrcb  of  the  Lord. 

in.  or  holy  baptism. 

IV.  Of  church  discipline. 

V.  Of  feet-washini:. 

VI.  Of  the  holy  sapper. 

Vlf.  Of  the  prohibition  of  oaths, 
t  Frond's  His.  Pa.  XL  346. 
%  Reekie  aind  Ordnungen  dea  Hauees  Geilet^ 
by  A.  Maek,  1774. 


gregations,  to  confer  with  their  ministers, 
touching  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Many 
of  the  Mennonites  admitted  that  this  ordi- 
nance, performed  by  hnmersion,  if  done 
from  pure  motives — love  to  the  Saviour, 
was  proper ;  but  still  maintained  that  if 
administered  by  pouring  or  aspersion,  it 
was  equally  valid  ;  as  no  particular  mode 
has  been  prescribed. 

Mack  and  his  consociates  did  not  concur 
with  the  views  of  the  Mennonites  on  this 
subject :  they  had  determined  to  yield  to 
their  convictions,  ns  to  the  result  of  inves- 
tigating the  Scriptures  and  historical  testi- 
mony. It  was  by  common  consent  agreed, 
that  Mack  should  assifme  the  responsibility 
of  baptising  the  snuill  number  of  believers. 
Hr^wever,  as  he  conceived  hin^self  still 
u'tttxipiizcdy  he  declined  to  comply,  in 
this  instance,  with  their  ardent  wishes. 
They  now  resolved  to  (ast,  and  in  prayer 
and  supplication  to  a  throne  of  grace,  to 
ask  God  for  directions.  As  did  Ihe  Eleven, 
Acts  i.  26,  they  now  cast  lots  as  to  which 
of  the  brethren  should  be  the  first  baptizer. 
Lots  were  accordingly  cast ;  ond  he  upcm 
whom  it  fell,  baptized  one  of  the  brethren. 
The  baptized  one,  now  baptized  him  by 
whom  he  had  been  baptised;  and  the 
first  bajytizer  then  baptised  the  others. 
But  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  to  baptize  first, 
has  been  studiously  concealed  to  this  day. 
For  it  had  been  previously  agreed  among 
themselves,  never  to  disclose  the  name 
upon  whom  the  lot  should  fall.  "  Sie 
gaJbcn^'^  says  Mack,  "  abet  unt£r  einand' 
er  ihr  Wort  von  sicky  doss  es  niemand 
vcrrathen  soUte^  xoelclier  dcr  erste  Taevfer 
unter  ihnen  gexcesen  damit  niemand 
Ursaclte  nehmen  moechtCySie  irgend  mach 
einem  Menschen  zunennen^  uielen  sie 
solche  Thorheit  schon  von  Paulo  an  den 
Carinthcrn  hcstrafet  fundenP 

They  were  baptized  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  river  Eder,  in  Schwartzenau.* 
They  now  formally  organized  a  church, 
consisting  of  believing  adults  only.  Alex- 
ander  Mack  was  chosen  as  their  teacher. 


•  On  acconnt  of  persecution  at  home,  they 
resorted  to  Schwartzenau,  in  the  country  of 
Witjrenstecn  and  Creyfelt,  in  th*  Duichy  of 
Cleves,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
where  they  had  liberty  of  meeting  without 
being  disturbed.    Prond's  His.  Pa^  ii.  846. 
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Their  number  soon  increased,  and  grew 
to  some  importance,  in  the  course  of  the 
first  seven  years.  In  1715,  besides  a  nu- 
merous congregation  in  Schwartzenau ; 
in  the  Paiatinate^  and  other  places,  co- 
workers were  raised  to  labor  in  the  har- 
vest, in  the  persons  of  John  Henry  Kaik- 
loeser,  of  Frankenthai,  a  town  in  the  Pala- 
tinate of  the  Rhine ;  Christian  Libe  and 
Abraham  Duboy,  of  Epstein,  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  ;  John  Nass,  Peter  Becker,  of 
Dilsheim.  With  these  were  associated 
John  Henry  Trout,  and  his  brother,  Henry 
Holtzappel  and  Stephen  Koch ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  went  in  the  first  seven  years, 
to  Creyfelt.  John  Henry  Kalkloeser  and 
Abraham  Duboy,  came  to  Schwartzenau, 
so  did  a||K>  George  Balser  Ganss,  of  Uro- 
stadt,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Hesse ;  and 
Michael  Eckerlin,  of  Strasburg.  The 
mother  church  lefl  Schwartzenau  for 
Serustervin,  in  Friesland,  a  province  of 
Holland;  *and  thence  in  1719, immigrated 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  twenty  families  of 
them  settled  at,  and  about  Germantown, 
where  the  church  increased  considerably, 
receiving  members  from  the  inhabitants 
along  the  Wissahickon,  and  from  Lancas- 
ter county.  In  1723,  the  members  in 
Germantown  and  vicinity  (brmed  them- 
selves into  a  community  under  Peter 
Becker,  who  was  chosen  official  baptizer, 
and  who,  in  succeeding  years,  collected 
the  dispersed  brethren  in  Lancaster  county 
into  a  distinct  society  at  Muelback^  (Mill- 
creek.)  Among  the  prominent  members 
of  the  church  here,  was  Conrad  Beiscl, 

{  who  was  baptized  in  1724,  in  Pequae 
creek,  by  Peter  Becker.    Beisel  was  afler- 

i  wards  the  founder  of  another  order  of  Grer- 
man  Baptists,  usually  known  by  the  name 

'■  oCDunkers  ;*  or  more  properly :  Seventh' 
Day  Crerman  Baptists^  at  Ephrata,  Lan- 

j  caster  county.f 

I      Congregations  were  also  organized  un* 

j  der  the  supervision  of  Becker,  at  Cones- 
toga  creek ;  and  in  Oley,  Berks  county. 
In  1729,  Alexander  Mack,  the  Father  of 
the  first  society,  accompanied  hy  a  num- 


•  Buck,  Hendricks,  and  others,  who  follow 
the  trnditionary  history  of  this  denomination, 
style  them  Dunken, 

t  Article  (German  Reventii-Day  Baptists,  by 
W.  M.  Fahnestoek,  M.  D. 


her  of  hb  consociates,  arrived  in  this 
country.  Im  Jakr^  1729,  says  Peler 
Miller,  in  his  CHBomcA  Ephxa  :  ist  AkX' 
ander  Macky  der  Urstaender  der  71km- 
fe/j  sanU  deti  nehrigen  gedaekter  Ge^ 
meinde  von  Friesland  abgc$eist  undin 
JPcnnsylvanien  angekammen.^ 

Peter  Bedier  was  a  man  of  conaideraUe 
property,  much  of  which  he  devoted  to  the 
common  use  of  the  recently  organiaod 
society.  By  his  indefatigable  ezertioiiSy 
and  others  elected  as  teachers,  among 
them,  churches  were  organized  in  various 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  some  in  New 
Jersey.  The  German  Baptists,  or  Breth- 
ren, as  they  called  themselves,  in  common 
with  other  religious  denominationt,  grew 
luke-warm,  their  number  diminished  rather 
than  increased  with  the  population  of  the 
country.f  A  general  lethargy  prevailed 
on  the  subject  of  religion  in  the  seveni' 
provinces,  till  about  the  year  1788,  or  *84y 
*'  when  the  spirit  of  God  hogan  extraor* 


*  September  16, 1739,  the  Ship  Allen,iaDie8 
Craigie,  Master,  from  Rotterdun«  arrii^  at 
Philadelphia  with  126  passengers,  consistinf 
of  69  Palatine  families — aames  and headsof 
families  are : 

Alexander  Mack,  Johannes  Mack,  Felte 
Mack,  Alexander  Mack,  jr.,  John  Henridi 
Kalkloeser,  Andreas  Boney,  William  Knipper, 
Jacob  Lisley,  Christopher  Matler,  Paul  Libe- 
kip,  Christopher  Kalkloeser,  Christian  Cropp, 
Andreas  Cropp,  Jacob  Cfopp,  Christian  Cropp, 
jr.,  Hans  Schlachter.  Johannes  Pellickhover, 
Johannes  Kipping,  Hans  Georige  Koeh,iolni 
Michael  Amwifr.  Hans  Ulrich  Kisle,  Ulrieh 
Eley,  Reinhart  Hammer,  Samild  Galler»  Con- 
rad Tiler,  Hans  Casper  Kulp,  John  Martia 
Crist,  Hisbert  Bender,  Jacob  Possart,  Jacob 
Wise,  Christian  Schneider,  Hans  Coatee,  Jo- 
hannes Flickinger,  Felte  Beecher,  John  Jacob 
Hopbach,  Johannes  Mackinterfeer,  Chiistiaa 
Kitsintander,  Lenhart  Amwigb,  Mathias  Sch- 
neider, Joseph  Prander,  Mathias  Ultand,  Jo- ' 
hannes  Prunder,  George  Hoffart,  Jofaanaes 
Per«?er,  Johannes  Weightman,  Ptiilip  Michael 
Fiersler,  Valentine  Gerhart  Hisle,  Hans  I 
George  Clatiser.  Henrich  Holstein,  Felte  Ra- 
fer,  George  Fetter,  John  Jacob  Knecht,  Alex- 
ander  Till,  Henrich  Peter  MiddledorC  Darid 
Lisley.  Jacob  Possart,  Daniel  Crop,  PiroT.  • 
Record,  iii.,  p.  391,  398. 

t  Proud,  speaking  of  them,  m  17e»,  tajs: 
Thej  are  a  quiet,  inoflTensive  people,  not  ao- 
mernus,  at  present  on  the  decline^ — ^There  are 
4 1 9  families,  8096  persons,  at  5  of  a  fimly,  and 
4  meeting  houses  in  different  parts  of  ti»  pio- 
rince.— Proud's  Hit.  Pa^  ii^  9t7. 
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dinarily  to  set  in  and  wonderfully  to  work 
among  tlie  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
provinces  ;*  and  produced  great  awaken- 
ings and  revivals  of  religion,^  which,  as 
history  and  experience  confirm,  are  essen* 
tial,  as  it  were  by  a  sudden  shock  eS&o 
tually  to  counteract  the  sluggish  tendency 
in  the  human  mind,  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion ;  and,  which  have  always  been  pro- 
dtictive  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  cause 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  This  was 
the  case  during  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
France,  Denmark,  and  England,  which 
were  at  that  time  severally  visited  by  co- 
pious showers  of  divine  influence.  From 
the  day  of  the  (xreat  Awakenings  of 
1740,  a  change  in  religious  feeling  and 
correspondent  action  came  over  society; 
*'  for  it  appears  from  the  history  of  reli- 
gious opinions  and  piactices  since  1783," 
Uiat  the  most  important  practical  idea 
then  received  prominence  and  power,  and 
has  held  its  place  ever  since,  is  the  idea 
of  the  Nbw  Birth — the  doctrine,  in  order 
to  be  saved,  a  man  must  undergo  a  change 
in  his  feelings  and  principles  of  moral  ac- 
tion, which  will  be  either  accompanied,  or 
succeeded  by  exercises  of  which  he  is 
C(»iscious,  and  can  give  an  account;  so 
that  those  who  have  been  thus  changed, 
may  ordinarily  be  distinguished  from  those 
who  have  not.t  The  salutary  effects  of 
revivals  were  also  experienced  among  the 
Germans^  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the 
last  half  of  the  past  century. 

Among  the  several  German  denomina- 
tions, especially  among  the  Mennonites, 
being  the  most  numerous  society  in  Lan- 
caster county,  awakenings  were  more  com- 
mon. Between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
ago,  awakened  persons  of  Mennonites, 
Lutherans,  German  Reformed,  Brethren 
or  Taeufer,  <'  whose  hearts  were  closely 
joined  together — ^had  a  common  interest. 


*  The  Great  Awakeninfr  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
wards and  Whitfield,  in  1783, 1740,  and  other 
revivals  in  1744,  1767,  177S,  Ac,  in  various 
parts  of  the  provinces  are  allnded  to  here. 

fTneey's  History  of  the  Revival  of  Reli- 
gion, dec 

#  It  is  a  well  known  faet  that  the  Ckrmans 
are  opposed  to  innovation  fbll  of  pious  rever^ 
ence  for  the  views  and  eastniBS  of  tiieir  an- 
esslors— not  easily  moved  or 


not  only  in  r^ard  to  the  general  cause  of 
religion,  but  in  each  others  individual  edi^*^ 
fication,"  and  they  met  in  the  capacity  of 
a  social  devout  band,  from  house  to  house, 
to  make  prayer  and  supplication  for  the 
continued  influence  of  God's  Spirit— ^K>ut 
of  these  social  circles,*  was  organized 
the  Religious  Association,  now  commonly 
known  as  the  Riyxr  Burmtsif. 

The  appellation  they  assumed,  is 
''BsxTHXSN,"  considering  as  Christ  is 
their  master,  that  they,  as  his  disciples, 
II  are  all  hretkrenj^  Matt  xxiii.  8 ;  James 
iii.  1.  Several  societies  in  diflerent  parts 
of  Lancaster  county  were  simultaneously 
organized:  one  near  the  Susquehanna 
river;  another  on  Oonestoga  creek.  By 
way  of  local  distinction,  the  latter  were 
called  the  Conestoga  Brethren^  those  on,  or 
near  Susquehanna,  the  River  Brethren^'f 
an  appellation  by  which  the  society  is 
now  generally  known,  to  distinguish  its 
mem^rs  from  the  German  Baptists^  or 
Brethren^  first  organized  in  Europe. 

As  they  keep  neither  written  or  printed 
records  touching  their  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  absence  of  these,  oral 
history^  or  tradition  alone  can  be  relied  on 
as  to  the  precise  time  of  their  church  or- 
ganization, and  who  were  the  first  minis- 
ters among  them.  The  concurrent  testi- 
mony, however,  among  them  is,  that  this 
denomination  commenced  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war. — ^Their  first  ministers  were 
Jacob  Engel,  Hans  Engle,  C.  Rupp,  and 
others.  At  a  later  period  some  ministers 
and  by  members  of  the  Saufn:  united 
with  them.  Soon  afier  the  formal  oigani- 
zation  of  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  Sacoh 
Engel  visited  Canada,  and  at  a  later 
period,  Ohio,  to  organize  churches.  Since 
which,  the  first  churches  have  considera- 
bly increased,  and  congregations  are  now 
to  be  found  in  Bucks,  Lancaster,  Dauphin, 
York,  Franklin,  Westmoreland,  and  seve- 
ral other  counties  in  Pennsylvania.— In 
several  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Canada 
West, — numbering  several  thousand  mem- 
bers, and  some  fi%  or  sixty  ministers. 


*  Some  of  ihem  joined  in  with  the  MM 

t  Some  3rear8  ago  they  were  oeeasionatty 
called  Rieur  MmnmitUf  fhwn  die  cirenmstanca 
duU  some  of  dneir  first  ministers  had  stood  in 
connexion  with  te  Hcaaonites. 
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Having  not  as  yet**  pubticly  adopted  a 
printed  compendium  of  essential  doctrines 
to  which  every  one,  it  would  be  expected 
to  subscribe— appealing  as  they  profess  to 
do,  to  the  Sacred  oracles  as  their  only 
guide  in  matters  of  Faith  and  probity — 
th^r  distincUve  doctrines  cannot  be  pre- 
sented in  this  brief  article.  They  believe, 
that  their  system  of  church  government  is 
taught  in  the  Bible,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
usages  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Chris- 
tians. 

The  River  Brethren  recc^nize  three 
orders  of  clergy :  Bishops,  Elders,  and 
Deacons.  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2 ;  Acts  xx.  28 ; 
1  Tim.  V.  17 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1 
Tim.  iii.  8, 12,  IS.  Their  ministers  are 
chosen  by  votes ;  and  in  some  instances, 
when  the  votes  for  the  several  candidates 
are  equally  divided,  they  decide  by  casting 
lots.  For  this  practice  they  refer  to  the 
Scriptures — Prov.  xvi.  88,  xviii.  18;  Esth. 
iii.  7 ;  Acts  i.  26.  None  of  their  clergy 
receives  a  stipulated  salary,  or  any  pecu- 
niary remuneration,  for  services  rendered 
in  official  capacity.  In  some  instances, 
where  the  circumstances  of  the  minister 
require  it,  the  expenses  incident  in  travel- 
ing, while  visiting  congregations  and  mem- 
bers, are  borne  by  the  congregations,  but 
usually  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Bishops^  or  as  they  arc  sometimes 
called  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  VoUe- 
DieneTy  have  the  general  supervision  of 
congregations  within  certain  geographical 
limits,  which  they  visit  at  least  once  a  year. 
They  labor  in  word  and  doctrine :  attend 
at  their  Agapea,  or  JFbasts  of  Charity, 
(Jude  xii.)  and  their  Ebinonia,  or  Chm- 
munion,  1  Cor.  x.  16.  Conduct  the  elec- 
tion of  elders  and  deacons — ^perform  all 
ministerial  acts,  baptize,  ordain,  and  are 
present  at  the  excommunication  of  church 
officers.  In  cases  of  emergency,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  Bishop,  these  duties  de- 
volve upon  Elders.  Bishops  and  EUHers, 
or  Mit-He^ery  preach,  baptize,  minister  at 
the  LortFs  Supper ^  {Kuriakon  Deipnony) 

*  Rising  tiiirty  years  ago,  a  Compendium  of 
doctrine  had  been  drawn  up  by  some  of  the 
ministers,  and  proposed  for  adoption;  but  it 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  meeting  at 
which  it  had  been  proposed.  Copies,  in  M88., 
•f  this  Compendium^  it  seems,  are  extant 
among  some  of  the  ministers. 


Oommuniony  (Soimmia^)  and  peifinrm 
the  rites  of  marriage,  whoi  called  on,  and 
satisfied  that  no  valid  objections  can  be 
made  as  to  the  parties  about  entering  into 
this  important  relatioo. 

The  duty  of  DeaeonSy  6r  Armon^Die' 
neTy  is  to  take  care  of  the  secular  affiurs 
of  the  church ;  ke^  an  oversight  of  the 
indigent  members,  widows,  and  orphans, 
provide  them  with  such  things  as  they 
severally  need,  from  the  comnion  charity 
fund  of  the  church. 

As  a  body,  like  the  Mennonites,  Friends, 
German  Brethren,  and  several  odier  de- 
nominations, they  are  opposed  to  war  in 
all  its  features,  as  being  at  variance  with 
the  peace-breathing  precepts  of  the  Sa- 
viour, contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
apostles,  and  incompatable  with  the  prac- 
tise of  primitive  Christians.  In  support 
of  their  views  on  this  subject,  they  dte 
the  fdlowii^  Scriptures : — 

"  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not 
evil." 

'<  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hale 
thine  enemy :  But  /  say  unto  you  love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.** — ^Matt. 
V.  89.,  &c. 

''Blessed  are  the  peace-makers:  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 
—Matt.  V.  9. 

"  Have  peace  one  with  another." — Mark 
ix.  50.  ''  See  that  none  render  evil  (or 
evil  to  any  man." — 1  Thess.  v.  15.  «« God 
hath  called  us  to  peace." — 1  Cor.  viL  15. 

''Follow  afier  love,  patience,  meek- 
ness."— "Be  gentle,  showing  all  meek- 
ness unto  all  men." — ^'  Live  in  peace." 

"Let  all  bitterness  and  wrath,  and 
anger  and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking,  be 
put  away  from  you,  with  all  nudioe." 

"  Avenge  not  yourselves." — ^'  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink." — ^'Recompense  to  no 
man  evil  for  evil." — ^'  Overcome  evil  with 
good." 

They  have,  in  support  of  their  views, 
examples  firom  history.  | 

"Maximilian,  as  it  is  related  in  the 
Acts  of  Ruinart,  was  brought  before  the 
tribunal  to  be  enrolled  as  a  soldier.  On 
the  proconsul's  asking  his  name,  Maxi- 
milian replied,  "I  am  a  Christian  and 
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cannot  fight."  It  was,  however,  ordered 
that  he  s^^uld  be  enrolled,  but  he  refused 
to  serve,  still  alleging  thai  he  vxu  a 
CkrisUan.  He  was  immediately  told 
that  there  was  no  alternative  between 
bearing  arms  and  being  put  to  death. 
But  his  fidelity  was  not  to  be  shaken : — 
^  I  cannot  fight,"  said  he,  "  if  I  die."  He 
continued  steadfast  to  his  principles,  and 
waa  consigned  to  the  executioner* 

**  The  primitive  Christians  not  only  re- 
ilised  to  be  enlisted  in  the  army,  but  when 
any  embraced  Christianity  while  already 
enlisted,  they  abandoned  the  profession, 
at  whatever  cost.  Marcellus  was  a  cen- 
turion in  the  legion  called  Trajana. 
While  holding  this  commission,  he  be- 
came a  Christian ;  and  believing,  in  com- 
mon with  his  fellow  Christians,  that  war 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  him,  he  threw 
down  his  belt  at  the  head  of  the  legion, 
declaring  that  he  had  become  a  Christian, 
and  that  he  would  serve  no  longer.  He 
was  committed  to  prison ;  but  he  was  still 
fiuthful  to  Christianity.  **  It  is  not  law- 
fill,"  said  he,  "  for  a  Christian  to  bear 
arms  for  any  earthly  consideration ;"  and 
he  was  in  consequence  put  to  death.  Al- 
most immediately  aAerward,  Cassian, 
who  was  notary  to  the  same  legion,  gave 
up  his  office.  He  steadfastly  maintained 
the  sentiments  of  Marcellus,  and  like  him 
was  consigned  to  the  executioner.  Martin, 
of  whom  so  much  is  said  by  Sulpicius 
Severus,  was  bred  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  which,  on  his  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  abandoned.  To  Julian  the 
Apostate,  the  only  reason  that  we  find  he 
me  for  his  conduct  was  this : — ^  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  therefore  I  cannot  fight." 

^  These  were  not  the  sentiments,  and 
this  was  not  the  conduct,  of  insuhited 
individuals  who  might  be  actuated  by  in- 
dividual opinion,  or  by  their  private  inter- 
mtations  of  the  duties  of  Christianity. 
Their  principles  were  the  principles  of  the 
body.  They  were  recognized  and  de- 
fended by  the  Christian  writers  their  con- 
temporaries. Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian 
talk  of  soldiers  and  Christians  as  distinct 
characters;  and  Tatian  says  that  the 
Christians  declined  even  military  com- 
mands. Clemens  of  Alexandria  calls  his 
Christian  contemporaries  the  "followers 
of  peace,"  and  expressly  tells  us  "  that 


the  followers  of  peace  used  none  of  the 
implements  of  war.*^  Lactantius,  another 
early  Christian,  says  expressly,  "  It  can 
never  be  lawfiil  for  a  righteous  man  to  go 
to  war."  About  the  ^  of  the  second 
century,  Celsus,  one  of  the  opponents  of 
Christianity,  chained  the  Christians  with 
refusing  to  bear  arms  even  in  com  cf 
necessity.  Origen,  the  defender  of  the 
Christians,  does  not  think  of  denying  the 
fact ;  he  admits  the  refusal,  and  justifies 
it,  because  war  was  unlawful.  Even 
afier  Christianity  had  spread  over  almost 
the  whole  of  the  known  world,  Tertullian, 
in  speaking  of  a  part  of  the  Roman 
armies,  including  more  than  one-third  of 
the  standing  l^ons  of  Rome,  distinctly 
informs  us  that  "  not  a  Christian  could  be 
found  among  them." 

During  the  first  two  centuries,  not  a 
Christian  soldier  is  found  upon  record. 
Not  till  the  third  century,  when  Chris- 
tianity became  partially  corrupted,  are 
Christian  soldiers  found."* 

The  church  ordinances  among  the 
River  Brethren,  are  Baptism,  Feet-wash- 
ing, the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  the  Commu- 
nion. They  reject  infant  baptism ;  bap- 
tizing none  but  believing  adults.  Baptism 
they  perform  by  trine-immersion,  differing 
in  this  respect,  from  some  other  Baptists^ 
who  dip,  or  immerse  the  subject,  once. 

FeeUwashing^  tliey  confess  to  be  an 
ordinance  of  Christ,  which  he  himself  ad- 
ministered to  his  disciples,  and  recom- 
mended by  his  example,  to  the  practice 
of  believers,  in  these  words  : — "  If  I  then, 
your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed 
your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet ;  for  I  have  given  you  an 
example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have 
done  to  you."— John  xiii.  14,  15. 

The  Lord^s  Supper — Kuriakon  Deip^ 
nonj  or  Agapae^  is  a  meal  or  Feast,  held 
by  them  previously  to  the  Koinonia^  i.  e.. 
Communion.  The  Agapae^  or  Feasts  of 
Charity,  they  maintain  were  practised 
among  the  first  Christians,  with  a  view  of 
cultivating  mutual  afiection  and  friendly 
intercourse     among    the    participants.'!' 


•  Dymond. 

f  It  is  customary  among  the  Bumt  Brethren  to 
invite  members  of  good  standing  of  other  de- 
nominations, to  participate  with  them  on  this 
occasion. 
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*'  They  maintain  that  this  custom  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  insti- 
tuted the  Chmmunion^  after  the  Supper, 
or  the  feast  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
with  his  disciples,  and  that  thence  the 
early  Christians  derived  the  custom  of 
observing  such  a  festival,  or  supper,  be- 
fore the  communion." 

Afler  supper,  and  immediately  prece- 
ding Oommi^niony  they  wash  each  others 
feet,  according  to  the  words  and  example 
of  Christ. — John  xiii.  14,  15. 

The  Communion  —  Koinonia,*  they 
view  as  an  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ 
in  remembrance  of  himself,  which  all 
baptized  believing  persons  should  com- 
memorate till  the  coming  of  Christ,  in 
remembrance,  set  forth  by  broken  bread, 
and  poured  out  wine,  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ. — ^Matt.  xxvii.  25  ;  Luke 
XX.  19;  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24,  25. 

Annual  Conferences  are  held  in  the 
Spring,  at  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania— a 
month  or  two  later  in  Canada,  at  which 
Bishops,  Elders,  Deacons,  and  Lay-mem- 
bers attend,  and  take  part  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
Church.  All  their  meetings  for  the  trans- 
action of  church  business,  as  well  as  for 
worship,  except  in  a  few  places,  are  held 
in  dwelling  houses;   and,  if  the  season 


•  The  hnr^B  Supper,  as  generally  under- 
stood by  Theologians,  is  known  by  several 
scriptural  names,  as  found  in  the  originai: 
Kuriakon  detpnou,  1  Cor.  zi.  20 ;  Thtpeza  JTu- 
r/ai«,  1  Cor.  x.  31 ;  Kointmia^  rendered  Co/n- 
munton,  1  Cor.  x.  10. 

The  ecclesiastical  names  of  this  sacrament 
are :  Eulogin  EuehariMiin,  as  used  by  Ignatius, 
Justin  the  Martyr,  and  TertuUian.  Theodoret 
calls  it  Leitowgian.  It  is  also  called  SitnaxU 
ngia  a  eoUectinn  of  persons ;  hence  a  Ao/y  eo^ 
iection  for  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and 
finally  the  Lnnft  Supper  itself.  Musterion, 
thimia,  proaphora.  See.,  were  applied  to  it. 
Knapp's  Christian  Theol,,  Sec.  CXLIII,  p.  437, 
London  Ed.  B.  Haug^a  AUerihuemer  der 
ChrtMtm,  p.  428.,  Stuttgart  Ed.,  1786. 
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admit,  in  bams,  fitted  up  with  appro- 
priate seats  for  the  occasion. 

Their  ministers  oflkiate  usually  in  the 
German  language ;  though  a  few  of  them 
preach  in  either  language,  if  required. 
Several  of  them  preach  exclusively  in 
English.  Their  ministry,  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  day,  is  by  no  means  an 
educated  ministry — still,  they  are  devo- 
ted, laborious  and  useful  m^n — apparently, 
given  much  to  self-denial.  Their  habits, 
of  both  ministere  and  lay-members,  are 
simple  and  unostentatious.  It  is  custom- 
ary among  them  to  wear  their  beards 
unshorn. 

The  writer  cannot  conclude  this  brief 
article  without  here  noticing,  what  struck 
him,  in  the  intercourse  with  this  people, 
as  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  theirs  from 
many  other  denominations.  They  are 
simple,  plain  and  unassuming  in  their 
deportment;  zealous  in  maintaining,  as 
all  should,  what  they  believe  to  be  tnitht 
they  still  manifest  an  unusual  d^;ree  of 
kindness  and  Christian  forbearance  tiv 
wards  those  who  differ  very  essentially 
from  them  in  mattera  of  faith.  Thej 
reduce  to  practice,  at  least  in  respect  to 
diversity  of  sentiment  on  minor  points  of 
religion,  towards  others,  what  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  enjoin  upon  all  his  disciples  11 
— forbearance ;  for  all  have,  if  we  are  in  I 
the  right,  a  claim  upon  our  compassion.  \ 
They  avoid,  what  appeara  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  many,  harshness  and  denun* 
ciation  towards  fellow  Christians — lot 
harshness^  instead  of  closing  the  hreach. 
occasioned  by  diveraity  of  religious  senti« 
ment,  widens  it.  It  has  been  well  said— % 
"  Amidst  the  din  of  controveray,  and  the 
jarrings  of  adverse  parties,  the  opinions 
of  the  head  are  often  sub^tuted  for  the 
virtues  of  the  heart,  and  thus  is  practical 
religion  neglected."  May  all  cheridi  in 
their  minds  a  spirit  of  nrKxieration  and 
love  towards  their  fellow  Christians. 
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THE  SGHWENKFELDEfiS. 


BY  ISAAC  SCHULT^.  BERKS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


ScHWBNKFBLDERs  are  8  dcnomiDatioD 
of  Chrisdans,  and  are  so  called  after 
Casper  Schwenkfeld  von  Ossing,  a  Sile* 
sian  knight,  and  counsellor  to  the  Duke  of 
Lignitz.  He  was  bom  (seven  years  after 
the  Saxon  Reformer,  Martin  Luther,  first 
beheld  the  light,  in  Eisleben)  in  Lower 
Silesia,  A.  D.  1490,  in  the  principality  of 
Lignitz.  He  studied  several  years  at  Co- 
logne and  other  universities ;  he  was  well 
read  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  as 
well  as  in  the  Fathers.  He  was  a  man  of 
eminent  learning.  After  finishing  his  uni- 
versity course,  be  was  taken  into  service 
by  the  Duke  of  Munsterberg  and  Brieg, 
until  he  was  disabled  by  bodily  infirmities 
from  attending  to  the  business  of  the  court. 
He  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology.  About  this  time  Luther  com- 
menced the  Reformation  in  Grermany, 
which  attracted  Schwenkfeld's  whole  at- 
tention. Every  circumstance  in  his  con- 
duct and  appearance  was  adapted  to  give 
him  credit  and  influence.  His  morals  were 
pure,  and  his  life  in  all  respects  exem- 
phiry.  His  exhortations  in  favor  of  true 
and  solid  piety  were  warm  and  persuasive, 
and  his  principal  zeal  was  employed  in 
promoting  piety  among  the  people;  he 
thus  acquired  the  friendship  and  esteem 
of  many  learned  and  pious  men,  both  in 
the  Lutheran  and  Helvetic  churches; 
among  these  were  Luther,  Melancthon, 
&c.,  whom  he  held  in  %igh  esteem,  but 
was  decided  in  his  opinion  that  they  still 
held  several  relics  of  Popery  in  their  doc- 
trines. 


He  differed  from  Luther  and  other 
friends  of  the  Reformation,  in  three  points. 
The  first  of  these  points  related  to  the  doc- 
trines concemmff  the  Eucharist.  Schwenk- 
feld,  inverted  these  words :  **  rwy»  wn  ro 
«-»Mi/iw,-  (Malt.  xxi.  26,)  "This  is  my 
body,"  and  insisted  on  their  being  thus 
understood :  <'  My  body  is  this,"  that  is, 
such  as  is  this  bread  which  is  broken  and 
consumed;  a  true  and  real  food,  which 
nourishes,  satisfies,  and  delights  the  soul. 
"  My  blood  is  this,"  i.  e.,  such  in  its  efiects 
as  the  wine,  which  strengthens  and  re- 
freshes the  heart.  The  second  point  on 
which  he  difibred  from  Luther,  was  in  his 
hypothesis  relating  to  the  efiicacy  of  the 
divine  word.  He  denied,  for  example, 
that  the  external  word,  which  is  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  the  scriptures,  was 
endowed  with  the  power  of  healing,  illu- 
minating, and  renewing  the  mind ;  and  he 
ascribed  this  power  to  the  internal  word, 
which,  according  to  his  opinion,  was 
Christ  himself.  His  doctrine  concerning 
the  human  nature  of  Christ,  formed  the 
third  subject  of  debate  between  him  and 
the  Lutherans.  He  would  not  allow  Christ^s 
human  nature,  in  its  exalted  state,  to  be 
called  a  creature,  or  a  created  substance^ 
as  8uch*denomination  appeared  to  him  in- 
finitely below  his  majestic  dignity,  united 
as  it  is,  in  that  glorious  state,  with  the 
divine  essence. 

On  the  first  point  of  difilerence,  Schwenk- 
feld  wrote  Luther  twelve  questions,  con- 
cerning Uie  impanation  of  the  body  of 
Christ.    These  Luther  answered  hiconi- 
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cally,  but  "in  his  usual  rough  style,"* 
told  Schwcnkfeld  he  should  not  irrilatc 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  that  the  blood  of 
those  he  should  seduce  would  fall  upon  his 
head.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  still  ex- 
postulated with  Luther,  and  desired  a 
candid  examination  of  his  arguments, 
which  so  irritated  Luther  that  he  wrote  a 

.  maledictory  letter  to  Schwenkfeld. 

i  Schwenkfeld  was  an  indefatigable  writer ; 
he  produced  some  ninety  treatises  and 
pamphlets,  in  German  and  Latin,  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  most  of  which  were  printed, 
and  are  yet  extant,  though  whole  editions 
were  confiscated  and  destroyed.  He  had 
an  extensive  correspondence  all  over  the 
empire,  with  persons  of  every  rank  and 
description.  The  principal  part  of  his 
letters  was  printed,  and  three  large  folio 
volumes  thereof  are  still  leA.  In  his  writ- 
ings, he  displayed  a  penetrating  discern- 
ment and  good  judgment,  with  a  true 
Christian  moderation.  He  oQen  declared, 
in  his  writings,  that  it  was  by  no  noeans 
his  object  to  form  a  separate  church,  and 
expre:3sod  an  ardent  desire  to  be  service- 
able to  all  Christians,  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation ;  but  his  freedom  in  giving  admoni- 
tion to  those  whom  he  thought  erroneous 
in  doctrine,  brought  on  him  the  enmity, 
not  of  Papists  only,  but  of  some  Protest- 
ants. His  writings  were  prohibited  to  be 
printed,  and  such  as  had  been  printed  were 
either  confiscated  or  destroyed;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  wander  from  place  to  place, 
under  various  turns  of  fortune,  to  escape 
danger,  and  to  flee  from  his  persecutors, 
till  death  put  an  end  to  all  his  trials  upon 
earth ;  he  died  in  the  city  of  Ulm,  1562, 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  His  learning 
and  piety  are  acknowledged  by  all ;  and 
even  his  most  bitter  antagonists  award  him 
this  praise. 

Afler  his  death  many,  on  having  read 
and  heard  his  views,  and  having  embraced 
them,  were  known  and  called  Schwenk- 
felders,  and  persecuted  nearly  as  much  as 
had   been    the   deceased    Schwcnkieldcr 


•  Luther,  in  his  reply,  said :  *'  Kartzum,  en- 
tweder  ihr,  oder  wir.  mussen  des  Teufels  lei- 
beigen  seyn,  weil  wir  uns  beyderseits  Gottes 
Worts  riihmen/*  i.  e.  **  In  short,  either  you  or 
we,  must  be  in  the  bond-service  of  the  devil, 
because  we.  on  both  sides,  appeal  to  God's 
Word. 


himself.  The  greatest  number  of  them 
were  in  Silesia,  particularly  in  the  princi- 
palities of  Lignitz  and  Tour.  The  estab- 
lished clergy  there,  being  Lutherans^  re- 
sorted to  various  devices,  and  used  every 
intrigue,  to  oppose  them ;  in  particular,  if 
they  assembled  for  religious  worship,  they 
were  thrown  into  prisons  and  dungeons, 
where  many  of  them  perished.  Such  was 
often  their  unhappy  fate.  This  was  es- 
pecially their  lot  in  1590,  in  1650,  and  at 
a  later  period. 

In  1719,  the  Jesuits  thought  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Schwenkfelders  an  object 
woilhy  of  attention.  They  sent  minion- 
aries  to  Silesia,  who  preached  to  that 
people  the  faith  of  the  emperor.  They 
produced  imperial  edicts,  that  all  parents 
should  attend  public  worship  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  bring  their  children  to  be 
instructed  in  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  under 
severe  penalties.  The  Schwenkfelders 
sent  deputies  to  Vienna  to  solicit  for  tole- 
ration and  indulgence;  and  though  the 
emperor  apparently  received  them  with 
kindness  and  condescension:  yet  the 
Jesuits  had  the  dexterous  address  to  pro- 
cure another  imperial  edict,  ordering  thai 
such  parents  as  would  not  bring  every  one 
of  their  children  to  the  missionaries  for 
instruction,  should  at  last  be  chained  to 
the  whecl-barrow,  and  put  to  •hard  labor 
on  the  public  works,  and  their  children 
should,  by  force,  be  brought  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. Upon  this,  many  families  fled, 
in  the  night,  into  Lusatia,  and  other  parts 
of  Saxony,  in  1725,  sought  shelter  under 
the  protection  of  the  Senate  of  6or!iti» 
and  also  of  Count  Zinzendorf^leaviog 
behind  them  their  effects  real  and  person- 
al, (the  roads  being  beset,  in  day  time*  to 
stop  all  emigrants.)  They  dwelt  unmo- 
lested in  their  **  late  sought  shelter**  about 
eight  years ;  when,  this  protection  being 
withdrawn,  they  resolved  to  seek  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
number  of  them,  in  1734,  emigrated  to 
Altona,  a  considerable  city  of  Denmark, 
and  Holland,  thence  to  Pennsylvania,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  sequel. 

The  last  mentioned  edk^t  was  not  put 
iti  its  fullest  rigor  %jr  the  missionaries  till 
ader  the  death  of  Charles  VL,  when 
another  edict  was  published  threatening 
the  total  extermination  of  the  remaining 
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Schwenkfelders,  from  which  they  were 
unexpectedly  relieved  by  Frederick,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  making  a  conquest  of  all 
Silesia,  who  immediately  published  an 
edict,  in  which  he  invited,  by  proclama- 
tion, in  1742,  all  the  Schwenkfelders  to 
return  to  Silesia,  who  had  emigrated,  and 
promised  them  their  estates,  with  tolera- 
tion and  protection  not  only  in  Silesia, 
but  in  all  other  parts  of  his  dominions — 
but  none  of  those  who  had  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania,  ever  returned.  Still  they 
kept  up  an  important  correspondence  with 
European  friends,  near  half  a  century,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Having  obtained  permission  from  the 
crown  of  England  to  emigrate  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  their  protection  in  Germany 
being  withdrawn,  they  left  Berthclsdorf 
and  Goriitz  in  April,  1734,  for  Altona,  in 
Denmark,  where  they  arrived  May  17th ; 
thence  they  sailed  for  America,  and  after 
a  tedious  and  lonsj  voyage  they  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  the  22d  Sept.,  1734,  and  on 
the  5th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  seve- 
ral other  families  arrived.  They  settled 
principally  in  Montgomery,  Berks,  Bucks 
and  Lehigh  counties,  Pennsylvania,  where 
their  grandchildren  chiefly  reside  at  pre- 
sent, on  the  branches  of  the  Skippack  and 
Perkiomen  rivulets,  in  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  end  of  Montgomery,  lower  east 
part  of  Berks,  and  south  corner  of  Lehigh. 

On  their  first  arrival  in  Pennsylvania 
they  held  a  "  festival  in  grateful  memory 
of  all  mercies  and  divine  favors,  mani- 
fested towards  them  by  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies ;"  on  which  occasion,  Father  Senior 
Greorgc  Wise,  their  pastor,  conducted  the 
solemnities.  This  commemorative  festival 
has  since  1734  been  annually  observed  by 
their  descendants.  Father  Wise  labored 
in  sacred  things  but  six  years  amongst 
them  in  Pennsylvania;  he  departed  this 
life  in  1740.  His  successors  were  the 
Rev.  B.  Hoffman,  A.  Wagner,  G.  Wieg- 
ner,  Christopher  Shultz,  sen.,  C.  Kriebel, 
C.  Hoffman,  G.  Kriebel,  Mr.  Kriebel,  Mr. 
Shultz,  B.  Shultz,  A.  Shultz,  and  D. 
Shultz,  assistants  ;  I.  Shultz,  and  last,  the 
Rev.  C.  Shultz,  who  died  in  March,  1843,' 
aged  06  years.  The  latter  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Shultz,  sen., 
of  Hereford,  who  was  distin^ished  as  a 
schohir,  and  writer ;  he  was  the  author 


of  their  excellent  Catechism,  Compendium 
of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Faith,  and 
Hymn  Book.  The  late  Rev.  C.  Shultz 
was  much  esteemed,  as  a  sound  divine, 
and  a  man  of  undoubted  piety,  by  allmir- 
rounding  denominations.  And  on  account 
of  his  devotcdness  and  bis  eloquence,  he 
was  repeatedly  called  by  the  Reformed, 
Moravians,  Mennonites,  and  others,  to 
preach  to  them  the  gospel  of  everlasting 
salvation.  His  motto  was  ^^  Soli  JUco 
Gloria^  et  Veritas  vtncet,^ 

The  present  young  candidates  in  the 
gospel  ministry  of  the  upper  district,  in 
B<^rks  county,  are  the  Rev.  Joshua  Schultz 
and  William  Schultz.  In  the  middle  and 
lower  districts,  the  Rev.  B.  and  A.  Hueb- 
ner,  and  Rev.  David  KricW  of  Worc-ts- 
t(rr,  Montgomery  county.  Their  pastors 
are  chosen  by  casting  lots ;  but  alter  Ik?- 
ing  chosen  great  attention  is  paid  to  their 
education :  they  are  instructed  in  nil  the 
necessary  branches  pertaining  to  the  gos- 
pel ministry. 

They  numl)er  at  present  about  three 
hundred  families ;  eight  hundred  mem- 
bers ;  have  f\\e  churches  and  school- 
houses.  They  form  a  respectable  part  of 
the  German  community  of  the  counties 
above  named.  Some  of  them  pursue 
agriculture,  some  manufactures,  others  are 
engaged  in  commercial  enterprise,  fy 
their  strict  church  discipline,  they  keep 
their  members  orderly,  and  pure  from  the 
contaminating  influence  of  the  corruptions 
so  prevalent.  They  are  a  moral  people  ; 
pious  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  them.  They  pay  great  attention  to 
the  education,  the  religious  and  moral 
training  of  their  children.  Many  of  them 
possess  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages,  Latin,  &c.  There  is 
scarce  a  family  among  them  that  does  not 
possess  a  well  selected  and  neatly  ar- 
ranged library,  among  which  you  fnid 
manuscript  copies  from  their  learned  fore- 
fathers of^  the  size  of  MelFs  or  Erasmus 
Weichenhan's  Postill,  which  they  hold 
sacred  on  account  of  the  purity  of  doctrine 
contained  therein. 

In  order  fully  to  carry  out  their  excel- 
lent arrangements,  an  election  is  held 
among  them  annually,  in  May,  either  for 
elders,  or  trustees  of  schools,  or  overseers 
of  their  poor,  and  sometimes  other  officers. 
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They  baye  not  long  since  had  their  lite- 
rary and  charity  funds  incorporated,  en- 
trusted to  a  number  of  trustees  and  others, 
constituting  a  body  corporate.  Church 
meefflligs  are  held,  when  young  and  old 
attend,  every  Sunday  forenoon,  once  in 
the  upper,  and  once  in  the  middle  or 
lower  district;  and  every  other  Sunday 
afternoon,  catechetical  instruction  is  held, 
indoctrinating  the  young  and  old  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel.  Their  marriages 
and  funerals  are  conducted  as  becomes 
Christians,  upon  strict  temperance  prin- 
ciples. At  present,  all  teaching  or  preach- 
ing is  principally,  if  not  wholly,  con- 
ducted in  the  Crerman  language. 
We  introduce  here  what  might,  perhaps, 


have  been  more  appropriately  mentioned 
before.  There  is  an  existmg  ordinance  i 
among  us  not  common  with  other  Chris- 
tian denominations :  the  ordinance  respects 
infants.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom,  a 
preacher  or  minister  is  called  in  to  pray 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
child,  admonishing  the  parents  to  educate 
their  tender  ofispring ;  to  bring  them  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
according  to  the  will  of  God.  ParenU 
generally  bring  their  little  ones  into  the 
house  of  worship,  where  the  same  ser- 
vice is  performed  ;  praying,  and  singing 
some  appropriate  verses.  We  hold  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanses  from  all 
sin. 
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This  denomination  took  its  rise  in  the 
United  States,  about  the  year  1755,  and 
is  distinguish^  from  the  Old  United  Breth- 
ren or  Moravian  Church,  by  the  additional 
phrase  of  "  In  Christ." 

In  1752,  William  Otterbein,  a  distin- 
guished Crerman  divine,  came  to  America, 
being  at  that  time  a  rffhister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church ;  he  soon  became 
convinced,  afler  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
of  the  necessity  of  a  deeper  work  of  grace 
being  wrought  on  his  heart  than  he  had 
ever,  as  yet,  received.  He  accordingly 
reetcMi  not,  day  nor  night,  until  he  found 
the  Lord  precious  to  his  soul,  in  the  full 
and  free  pardon  of  all  his  sins.  He  imme- 
diately commenced  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  a  spiritual  and  holy  life.  Afler  having 
been  persecuted  for  some  years,  for  preach- 


ing the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he 
virtually  withdrew  from  his  mother  church, 
and  commenced  laboring  for  the  conver- 
sion of  souls  in  connexion  with  two  Ger- 
man divines  by  the  name  of  Beohm  and 
Geeting,  who  hnd  also  deeply  engaged  in 
Ihe  work  of  Reformation.  In  1771,  ! 
Messrs.  Asbury  and  Wrjoht,  came  over 
from  Enn;land,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Wesley,  and  commenced  as  co- 
workers with  these  German  brethren ;  and 
so  united  were  they  at  that  time,  in  their 
labors  of  love,  that  one  branch  was  called 
"  Methodist,"  and  the  other  "  German  Me- 
thodist;" though  the  German  brethren, 
at  that  time  anticipated  an  organization  of 
their  own.  '  In  1784,  at  the  request  of  the 
Rev.  F.  Asbury,  William  Otterbein,  as- 
sisted  Dr.  Coke,  in  his  (Asbnry's)  ordina- 
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tion,  who  was  the  first  bishop  in  the  Me- 
thodist Bpiscopal  Church  in  America. 

The  number  of  German  Brethren  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  numerous  societies 
j  were  formed,  and  the  gracious  work  spread 
through  the  States  of  Mar^rland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Virginia.  Great  meetings  were 
appointed  annually,  and  on  these  occa- 
siions  Otterbein  would  lay  before  the  Breth- 
ren, the  importance  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  necessity  of  their  utmost  endeavors 
to  save  souls. 

At  one  of  these  meetings,  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  conference  should  be  held, 
in  order  to  take  into  consideration,  how, 
and  in  what  nmnner  they  might  be  most 
useful. 

The  first  conference  was  accordingly 
held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1789.  The  following  preachers  were  pre- 
sent: 

William  Otterbein,  Martin  Beohm,  Geo. 
A.  Gecting,  Christian  Newcomer,  Adam 
Lohman,  John  Ernst,  Henry  Weidner. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers continued  to  increase,  and  the  preach- 
ers were  obliged  to  appoint  an  annual  con- 
ference, in  order  to  unite  themselves  nrwre 
closely,  and  labor  more  successfully  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord;  for  some  were 
Presbytenans  or  Gorman  Reformed,  some 
were  Lutherans,  others  Mennonitcs,  and 
some  few  Methodists.  They  accordingly 
appointed  an  annual  conference,  which 
convened  in  Maryland,  in  1800.  They 
there  united  themselves  into  a  society 
which  bears  the  name  of  "  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ,"  and  elected  William  Otter- 
bein and  Martin  Beohm,  as  superintendents 
or  bishops ;  and  agreed  that  each  should 
act  accordmg  to  his  own  convictions  as 
to  the  mode  of  baptism.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  members  and  ministers  was 
such,  that  the  want  of  some  general  regu- 
lations, by  which  all  should  be  governed, 
was  deeply  felt,  for,  as  yet,  they  had  no 
Discipline.  It  was  resolved  that  a  Gene- 
ral Conference  should  be  held  to  accom- 
plish that  object,  in  a  manner  not  deroga- 
tory to  the  word  of  God,  The  members 
of  this  conference  were  to  be  elected  from 
among  the  preachers,  by  a  vote  of  the 
members  throughout  the  whole  society  in 
general. 


The  conference  was  accordingly  held 
in  1815,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  after  mature  deliberation,  a  Dis- 
cipline was  presented  containing  tbe  doc- 
trines and  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
church. 

As  William  Otterbein  was  the  principal 
instrument  under  God,  in  founding  the 
Brethren  Church,  a  few  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  this  good  man,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  He  was  bom  in  Nassau  Dil- 
lingburg,  Germany,  on  the  6th  day  of 
March,  1726,  and  died  November  ITth, 
1818,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  He 
resided  26  years  in  Germany,  and  61 
years  in  America;  all  of  which  latter 
term  he  labored  in  the  ministry.  He  was 
considered  a  fipe  scholar  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Philosophy,  and  Divinity.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  the  exalted 
views  entertained  by  Bishop  Asbory,  of 
this  divine :  **  Is  father  Otterbein  dead  ? 
Great  and  good  man  of  Grod  I  An  honor 
to  his  church  and  country ;  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  and  divines  that  ever 
came  to  America,  or  bom  in  it.  Alas, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Germans  are  gone  to 
their  rest  and  reward — taken  from  the  evil 
to  come."  (Ashury^s  Letter^  under  date 
of  November,  1813.) 

The  same  reverend  gentleman,  in  preach- 
ing the  funeral  sermon  of  Martin  Beohm, 
in  the  same  year,  speaks  thus  of  Otter- 
bein :  "  Pre-eminent  among  these,  is  Wil- 
liam  Otterbein,  who  assisted  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  your  speaker,  to  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
William  Otterbein  was  regularly  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  the  German  Presb3rte- 
rian  Church.  He  is  one  of  the  best  scho- 
lars and  greatest  divines  in  America. 
Why  then  is  he  not  where  he  began  T" 
(alluding  to  his  having  to  leave  lus  old 
church  because  of  persecution.)  *'  Alas 
for  us,"  says  the  bishop,  <*  the  zealous  are 
necessarily  so,  those  whose  cry  has  been, 
<  Put  me  into  the  priests  f^ffice^  that  I 
may  eat  a  morsd  (f  bread  /*  Osterwald 
has  observed,  <  HfU  is  full  cf  the  skulls 
of  unfaithfiil  ministers  /'  Such  was  not 
Beohm,  such  is  not  Otterbein ;  and  now, 
his  sun%f  life  is  setting  in  brightness; 
behold,  the  safi^  of  God  leaning  upon 
his  staff  waiting  for  the  chariots  of 
Isnid." 
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DOCTRINES. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Brethren  Church, 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  items : 

Ist.  They  believe  in  the  only  true  God, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  that 
these  three  are  one,  the  Father  in  the  Son, 
the  Son  in  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
equal  in  essence  or  being  with  both.  That 
this  triune  Grod  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  visible 
as  well  as  invisible,  and  sustains,  governs 
and  supports  the  same. 

2d.  They  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  that 
he  is  very  God  and  man ;  that  he  became 
incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Virgin 
Maiy,  and  was  born  of  her ;  that  he  is  the 
Saviour  and  Mediator  of  the  whole  human 
race,  if  they  with  full  faith  accept  the 
grace  profiered  in  Jesus.  That  this  Jesus 
sufiered  and  died  on  the  cross  for  us ;  was 
buried  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day, 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  to  intercede  for  us,  and 
that  he  shall  come  again  at  the  last  day 
to  judge  the  quick  and  dead. 

8d.  They  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 
that  he  is  equal  in  being  with  the  Father 
and  Son ;  and  that  he  comforts  the  faith- 
Ad,  and  guides  them  into  all  truth. 

4th.  Tliey  believe  in  a  Holy  Christian 
Church,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  and  life  ever- 
lasting. 

5th.  They  believe  that  the  Holy  Bible, 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  the  word  of 
(jod ;  that  it  contains  the  only  true  way 
to  our  salvation ;  that  every  true  Christian 
is  bound  to  receive  it  with  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  as  the  only  rule  and 
guide ;  that  without  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
true  repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
following  af\er  Christ,  no  one  can  be  a 
true  Christian. 

6th.  They  believe  that  the  fall  in  Adam 
and  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  shall 
be  preached  throughout  the  world. 

7th.  They  believe  also,  that  the  ordi- 
nances, namely  :  baptism  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ,  are  to  be  in  use,  and  practised  by 
all  Christian  societies,  but  the  manner 
of  which  ought  always  to  be  4efl  to  the 
judgment  of  every  individual.  The  ex- 
am}ile  of  washing  the  saints'  feet  is  lefl  to 
the  judgment  of  all  to  pnunise  or  not. 


GOVERNMENT. 

As  brevity  is  desired,  a  few  extracts,* 
in  substance,  from  the  Constitution  and 
General  Rules  of  the  Church,  will  be 
sufficient  for  present  purposes. 

Ist.  All  ecclesiastical  power,  to  make 
or  repeal  any  rule  of  discipline,  is  Tested 
in  a  General  Conference,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  elders  elected  by  the  lay  members 
of  the  whole  church. 

2d.  General  Conferences  shall  be  held 
every  four  years,  the  bishops  to  be  con* 
sidered  members  and  presiding  officers. 

3d.  The  General  Conference  shall  at 
every  session  elect  one  or  more  Inshops, 
who  shall  serve  as  such  for  four  years 
only,  unless  re-elected. 

4th.  No  rule  shall  be  passed  at  any 
time,  to  change  the  Confession  of  Faith 
as  it  now  stands,  or  do  away  the  itinerant 
plan. 

5th.  No  rule  shall  be  adopted  that  will 
deprive  local  preachers  of  membership  in 
annual  conferences. 

6th.  Free-Masonry,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  is  totally  prohibited  and  in  no 
way  tolerated  in  the  Brethren  Church. 

7th.  All  shivery,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  is  prohibited.  Should  any  be  found 
in  our  church,  who  hold  slaves,  they  can- 
not continue  as  members,  unless  they 
do  personally  manumit  or  set  free  such 
slaves. 

8th.  The  vending  or  distillation  of  ar- 
dent spirits  is  prohibited  in  our  church, 
for  medical  and  mechanical  purposes  ex- 
cepted ;  should  any  members  be.fomid 
dealing  in  the  unholy  traffic,  they  must 
desist  or  cease  to  be  members. 

CONFERENCES. 

The  Brethren  Church  have  three  orders 
of  Conferences,  to  wit :  quarterly,  annual, 
and  general.  A  quarterly  conference 
meets  every  three  months ;  and  is  com-  j 
posed  of  all  the  class-leaders,  stewards, 
exhorters,  local  and  travelling  preachers 
within  the  bounds  of  a  circuit  or  station,  > 
with  the  presiding  elder  at  the  head,  as 
president. 

Annual  cxmferences  meet  annually,  and 
are  composed  of  all  the  preachers  within 
the  specified  bounds  thereof,  with  the 
bishops  as  presiding  officers.    Al 
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ooDferences,  the  labors  and  moral  deport- 
ment of  all  the  preachers  are  examined, 
the  bounderies  of  circuits  and  stations 
defined,  applications  to  the  ministry  re* 
ceived  or  rejected,  presiding  eiders  elect- 
edy  preachers  stationed,  and  elders  or- 
dained.* 

General  Conference  is  the  highest  tri- 
bunal in  the  church,  is  the  law-making 
department  for  the  whole  body,  and  is 
oompoeed  of  elders  elected  by  the  laity  of 
the  church.  Each  annual  conference  dis- 
trict is  allowed  to  send  three  delegates  to 
General  Conference. 

MINISTER& 

The  Brethren  Church  recognises  but 
one  order  in  the  ministry,  only  that  of 
ordained  elders,  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
ordination,  administer  the  ordinances  of 
Gkxl's  house,  and  solemnize  the  rites  of 
matrimony. 

OFnCERa 

Numerous  offices  are  recognised  in  the 
church,  such  as  class-leaders,  stewards, 
preachers-in-charge,  presiding  elders,  and 
bishops. 

It  is  the  duty  of  leaders  to  attend  strictly 
to  the  classes  assigned  them,  and  meet 
them  once  a  week  for  prayer  or  class 
meeting,  and  to  admonish  their  members 
to  lead  a  holy  life. 

The  duty  of  stewards  is  to  attend  to  the 
pecuniary  wants  of  the  ministers. 

A  preacher^in -charge,  supposes  two 
preachers  to  be  on  one  circuit,  and  that 
he  has  the  oversight,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
attend  to  the  general  regulations  of  his 
circuit. 

A  presiding  elder  is  an  officer  elected 
by  the  annual  conference  from  anK>ng  tlie 
ordained  elders,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  travel 
over  a  specified  number  of  circuits,  and 
hold,  as  president,  quarterly  conference 
meetings,  four  on  each  circuit  a  year,  and 
see  that  all  the  laborers  under  his  charge, 
discharge  their  duty  faithfully. 


*  All  candidates  for  the  ministry,  alter  hav- 
ing  received  license  to  preach,  must  stand  a 
probation  of  three  years,  before  they  can  be 
MdaiiMd  as  elders. 


Bishops  are  general  superintendents  d* 
the  whole  church,  and  preside  at  ail  annual 
and  general  conferences. 

STATISTICS. 

At  the  present  time,  the  statistics  of  the 
church  stand,  as  nigh  as  can  be  estimated, 
as  follows,  viz. : 

Bishops,  -         -         -         -  -     8 

Annual  Conferences,      .  .        0 

Circuits,  ....  120 

Churches,     -        -        •  1,800 

Preachers,        ...  500 

Members,      •         -         -  65,000 

Eight  Home  Missionary  Societies,  and 
one  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  field ; 
though  but  little  has  been  done,  as  yet,  for 
foreign  missions. 

There  are  two  church  periodicals,  one 
German,  and  the  otlier  English.  The 
German  is  printed  in  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
the  English,  in  Circleville,  Ohio. 

Though  the  Brethren  Church  is  as  old 
as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  yet  it 
is  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the  &ct, 
that  until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  its 
religious  exercises  have  all  been  conducted 
in  the  German  language  exclusively,  or 
nearly  so.  Within  the  last  twenty  years 
the  church  has  nx)re  than  doubled  its 
numbers. 

REMARKa 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing, 
that  the  government  of  the  church  is 
founded  upon  republican  principles ;  that 
an  equal  balance  of  power  is  secured  be- 
tween the  ministry  and  the  laity.  That 
there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  the 
lowest  officer  to  the  highest ;  and  that  all 
the  rulers  are  constituted  by  the  ruled,  and 
by  them  can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The 
subjects  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  make 
their  law,  and  can  alter  or  amend  the  same 
as  seemeth  good  to  them. 

Perhaps  no  greater  evil  has  ever  existed 
in  the  Christian  Church,  than  that  of  an 
undue  power  assumed  and  exercised  by 
the  ministry,  and  no  evil  should  be  nKMre 
strongly  guarded  against.  Preachers  are 
men,  in  some  respects  like  all  other  men, 
aad,  while  on  earth,  have  act  ascended 
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up  OD  high ;  and  consequently  should  have 
some  restraint  thrown  around  them,  as 
well  as  others.  The  church  that  invests 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  (be  their  appa- 
rent prosperity  what  it  may)  the  right  to 
make  all  law,  and  execute  the  same  un- 
controlled, is  in  danger  of  that  degrading 
monarchy,  which  has  characterized  Papal 
Rome  for  a^  past. 

The  particular  doctrines  which  charac- 
terize the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  are : 
salvation  through  fiiith  in  the  merits  of  a 
Saviour,  by  a  true  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins ;  holing  of  heart,  life  and 
conversation. 


APPENDIX. 


BT  TQB  RBV.  H.  O.  SPOTTH. 

The  Vnited  Brethren  in  Christ  origi- 
nated from  William  Otterbein,  who  was 
bom  and  brought  up  by  eminently  pious 
parents,  who  afforded  him  a  classical  edu- 
cation—embracing a  full  study  in  divinity 
in  Heilbron  Europa ;  where,  as  well  as  in 
this  his  adopted  country,  he  stood  de- 
servedly high  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine, 
of  an  unsullied  reputation  and  an  able  ex- 
pounder of  the  word  of  God.  He  was 
solemnly  ordained  and  set  apart  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  in  the  German  Re- 
formed Church.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties,  and  in  search  of  that  truth 
which  God  requires  in  the  inward  parts, 
he  found  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  ob- 
tained the  Pentecostal  blessing,  which  was 
soon  after  he  had  entered  the  sacred  office 
in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  He  enter- 
tained a  holy  and  exalted  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  ministration  of  peace,  and 
thought  it  no  light  thing  to  be  a  spiritual 
guide.  His  zeal  in  the  church  was  great, 
and  his  manner  of  preaching  was  eloquent, 
persuasive  and  clear.  Without  restraint 
he  sought  to  carry  the  truth  to  the  sin- 
ner's heart.  Many  of  his  hearers  became 
deeply  af^ted,  while  others  were  filled 
with  divine  consolation.  This  state  of 
things  led  him  to  hold  special  meetings  for 
prayer,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  to 
converse  with  all  the  serious  persons,  par- 
ticularly on  the  state  of  their  minds,  so  he 
might  exhort,  comfort,  or  admonish  each. 


individually,  as  the  case  might  be.— 
Through  William  Otterbein  prayer  meet-* 
ings  were  once  more  revived;  fiur  be  it 
remembered,  the  name  as  well  wm  the 
holding  of  a  prayer  meeting  was  a  some* 
thing  unknown  at  that  dark  day.  Thus 
the  reformation  commenced,  and  with  it 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ.  But  this  reformatioo  ci  primi- 
tive Christianity  brought  alike  with  it  its 
opposition  from  witlun  and  witbout  the 
church.  Here  and  there  ^pits  were  de- 
nied and  church  doors  closed  agaimt  the 
so-called  new  doctrine— the  do^oe  of 
repentance  and  the  new  birth;  and  the 
prayer  meetings  were,  if  not  violently  yet 
sharply  opposed  by  men  professing  godli- 
ness. Attending  a  prayer  meeting  was 
the  signal  of  reproach  and  chareh  oeo- 
sure. 

Otterbein  thought  that  the  people  of  (Sod 
were  not  confined  to  any  particular  ooiii- 
munity ;  and  although  there  were  a  divi* 
sion  of  churches — separated  from  each 
other,  rather  by  tradition  and  pon  cascn- 
tial  forms  than  otherwise— yet  |ie  believed 
that  the  love  of  God,  shed,  abroad  in  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  aame 
wherever  it  governs  the  afibctioDS,  and  it 
alone  forms  the  true  bond  of  Christian 
fellowship;  also  freely  admitting  that 
there  are  many  such,  who,  standing  within 
the  pales  of  difierent  denominations,  will 
nevertheless  hold  themselves  spiritually 
joined  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love,  to  all 
who  are  partaken  with  them  in  the  like 
precious  faith  ;  and  that  they,  irrespective 
of  forms  or  party  name,  should  wad  may 
freely  meet  together  around  the  sacra- 
mental table  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This 
again  was  resisted  as  by  common  consent 
by  the  difierent  Christian  churches  and 
sects,  as  an  innovation  in  the  established 
order  and  usage  of  the  time. 

His  position  was  now  peculiariy  trying, 
and  his  conflict  severe;  but  he  stood, 
prophet-like,  nothing  doubting,  although 
single  and  alone,  with  a  firm  resolve  to 
follow  the  direction  of  Heaven— comply- 
ing, with  a  willing  mind,  to  its  high  de- 
mands—committing himself  to  the  divine 
protection.  He  was  not,  however,  suffer- 
ed long  to  stand  alone.  The  Lonl  was 
pleased  to  call  Martin  Beohm,  George  A. 
Geeting,  Christopher    Grrosh,    Chriftiaa 
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Newcomer,  Ajidrew  ZeWety  George  Pfri- 
mer,  John  Neidig»  Joseph  HujSnwii,  Jacob 
Bowlus,  and  others.  The  purity  and 
aimplicUy  with  which  theae  men  preached 
the  word  of  God,  the  fervency  of  spirit 
that  animated  them  in  exhorting  the  peo- 
ple e?ery  where  to  repent,  the  love  and 
meekness  which  characterized  their  social 
intercourse  with  their  feilow-men,  won  for 
them  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  many ; 
and  thus  an  effectual  door  was  opened 
unto  them  for  the  preaching  and  defence 
of  the  gospel,  which  no  man  as  yet  has 
been  able  te  shut ;  and  we  may  truly  say, 
not  by  might  but  by  my  spirit,  said  the 
Lord.  Very  many  indeed  were  made  the 
happy  subjects  of  the  converting  grace  of 
God. 

The  number  daily  increasing,  the  peo- 
ple assembled  themselves  for  the  solemn 
worship  of  the  Almighty,  wherever  they 
could,  in  private  houses,  in  bams  and 
groves,  in  order  to  afford  the  preachers, 
as  well  as  the  Brethren  generally,  an  op- 
portunity to  meet ;  and  they  were  then  to 
be  found  over  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  what  was  then  called  New 
Virginia.  Big  mec^ngs  were  resolved  on ; 
the  first  was  held  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 
Here  perhaps  for  the  first,  and  for  many 
long  years,  an  assembly  of  Christians  met 
together  from  far  and  near, — Lutherans, 
German  Reformed,  Mennonites,  Dunkers, 
and  others,  coming  as  with  one  accord 
and  with  one  mind.  Many  of  the  Breth- 
ren were  thus  for  the  first  time,  happily 
brought  together ;  and  as  the  meeting  pro- 
gressed it  increased  in  interest.  Br.  Beohm 
being  of  small  stature,  wearing  his  beard 
long,  dressed  in  the  true  costume  of  a  Men- 
nonite ;  Wm.  Ottcrbein  being  a  large  man, 
showing  a  prominent  forehead,  on  which 
one  might  see  the  seal  of  the  Lord  im- 
pressed ;  when  Beohm  had  just  closed  a 
discourse,  but  before  he  had  time  to  take 
his  seat,  Otterbein  rose  up,  (biding  Beohm- 
in  his  arms  saying,  "  We  are  brethren." 
At  this  sight  some  praised  God  aloud,  but 
most  of  the  congregation  gave  place  to 
their  feelings  by  a  flood  of  tears.  This 
meeting,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  it,  under  the  harmonizing  influ- 
ence of  the  divine  Spirit,  in  uniting  a  peo- 
ple of  such  various  pre-existing  orders, 
DOW  again  free  firom  party  strife  and  feel- 


ing, under  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
gave  rise  to  the  name  of  <*  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ."  A  name  which  the  church, 
some  time  after  thought  proper  to  adopt. 

The  dawn  and  rise  of  the  Brethren  as 
a  people,  as  to  time,  would  take  us  back 
to  A.  D.  1768. 

In  the  main,  it  was  not  a  secession  finom, 
or  a  disafllection  to  any  particular  church, 
but  an  ingathering  of  precious  blood-bought 
souls.  Nor  was  it  the  offering  of  another 
gospel  or  doctrine,  than  that  of  reconcilia- 
tion, repentance,  and  the  remission  of  sins 
— Now  while  you  hear  his  voice,  the 
preacher  cried.  Yet  all  this  was  account- 
ed strange.  William  Ottcrbein,  Martin 
Beohm,  and  all  others  with  them,  were 
given  to  understand  that  a  persisting  in 
such  a  course  of  teaching  and  preaching 
would  and  must  produce  a  separation: 
they  would  and  must  be  cast  out. 

Otterbein  dearly  loved  the  church  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up  and  or- 
dained a  minister,  and  remain^  in  it  as 
long  as  a  prospect  remained  of  benefiting 
it ;  but  the  hope  eventually  vanished.  He 
had  nothing  to  retract  or  to  recall  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  what  he  was  still  doing 
as  a  faithful  servant  of  his  Lord ;  but  the 
synod  of  which  he  had  been  a  member 
thought  otherwise,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  was  many  years  previous  to 
his  removal  fiom  earth  fully  dissolved. 
The  synod  and  church  parted  with  him 
apparently  with  little  sorrow  or  regret. 
But  not  so  with  Otterbein ;  the  dissolving 
of  ties  and  relations  so  sacred  and  dear, 
and  next  to  God  and  a  good  conscience, 
had  possessed  his  aflections  and  his  heart, 
filled  his  soul  with  anguish  and  a  weight 
of  sorrow,  that  at  times  seemed  to  know 
no  bounds ;  tears  would  fill  his  eyes,  and 
in  big  drops  run  down  his  cheeks,  and 
then  again  as  if  he  would  lay  hold  of 
heaven,  he  would  exclaim,  "  O  how  can 
I  give  thee  up  P'  In  these  hours  of  dis- 
tress his  best  friends  dared  not  attempt  to 
comfort  him.  His  closet  exercises  on  the 
same  could  be  known  only  to  God  alone. 
No  conception  can  now  be  formed  of  what 
he  sufllcred  in  mind  for  some  years  after 
this  sad  event.  But  as  his  was  the  night 
of  sorrow,  his  also,  was  the  joy  of  the 
morning.  The  Lord  knows  how  to  send 
comfort  to  his  chosen  ones.    In  one  of 
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those  seasons  of  bereavement  and  wo,  the 
Bible  opened  for  the  morning  lesson  on 
the  49th  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
beginning  '^  Listen,  O  isles,  unto  me,  and 
hearken  ye  people,  from  far;  the  Lord 
hath  callcKl  me  irom  the  womb ;  from  the 
bowels  of  my  mother  hath  ho  made  men- 
tion of  my  name.  And  he  hath  made  my 
mouth  like  a  sharp  sword ;  in  the  shadow 
of  his  hand  liath  he  hid  me,  and  made  me 
a  polished  shad;  in  his  quiver  huth  he 
hid  me ;  and  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my 
servant,"  &c.  The  word  and  work  run, 
thousands  were  blessed,  and  (xod  was 
glorified.  But  the  writer  is  admonished 
under  existing  circumstances  to  observe 
brevity,  and  must  make  one  long  stride. 

The  time  came  when  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  travel,  and  leave  BaltinK)re,  and 
take  up  his  accustomed  route  to  attend  big 
meetings ;  but  from  the  infirmities  of  his 
body,  his  mind  seemed  to  gather  strength, 
in  pleading  with  God  the  more  for  the  pros- 
perity of  Zion.  The  deepest  tiwuglu  that 
for  the  last  year  of  his  life  occupied  hb 
mind,  was,  ^<  Shall  the  work  stand  and 
endure  the  fiery  test  ?  And  will  it  ulti- 
mately  prosper  in  righteousness  alter  my 
departure?'*  A  short  time  previous  to  his 
end,  he  sent  for  Brothers  Newcomer  and 
Bowlus,  that  he  might  see  them  once  more, 
and  in  conversation  with  them  as  to  the 
past  and  present  state  of  religion  and  the 
church,  he  remarked,  "  The  Lord  has  been 
pleased  graciously  to  satisfy  mo  fully  that 
the  work  will  abide.** 


His  benevolence  knew  no  bounds.  All 
he  received,  and  all  he  had,  he  gave  away 
in  charities.  The  writer  oannot  conclude 
this  short  and  imperfect  narration  better 
than  with  the  tribute  paid  Otterbein  by  the 
late  Bishop  Asbury;  who  said  of  him, 
*'  He  was  a  i^ood  man  full  of  faith  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.'' 

The  demise  of  Otterbein,  Bcohm,  and 
Greeting,  as  to  time,  is :  Martin  Beohm 
was  permitted  to  preach  to  within  a  short 
time  of  his  death.  His  last  illness  was 
short ;  he,  feeling  his  end  was  nigh,  raiaed 
himself  up  in  bed,  sang  a  verse,  commit- 
ting his  spirit  unto  Grod  in  solemn  prayer, 
praising  God  with  a  loud  voice,  expired, 
March  2.3d,.  1812,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  having  preached  fifty 
yoats.  George  A.  Geeting  quickly  fol- 
lowed Beohm,  which  was  on  the  28th  of 
June,  same  year,  1812.  His  illness  was 
of  but  one  night  and  a  day,  without  much 
pain.  Being  sensible  that  his  hour  had 
come,  he  desired  to  be  helped  out  of  bed, 
which  being  done,  he  lined  a  verse  and 
sang  it  with  a  clear  voice,  knelt  down  by 
the  bedside,  and  offered  np  his  last  prayer 
on  earth ;  and  in  tlie  full  triumph  of  ftith 
bid  the  world  adieu,  having  preached  forty 
years.  Wm.  Olterbein,  as  he  was  first, 
was  also  last  of  the  three;  for  the  year 
1813  closed  the  labors  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  of  this  holy  man  of  God,*  full  of 
years,  of  hope,  and  a  glorious  imnoortality. 
Soli  Bco  gloria. 
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THE  UNITED  SOCIETY   OF   BELIEVERS, 


BY  SETH  WELLS  AND  CALVIN  GREEN.  OF  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y.* 


The  United  Society  of  Believers, 
or  Milennial  Churchy  commonly  called 
Sharers,  mainlain,  and  with  much  plausi- 
bility, as  Ihey  believe,  that  the  a|)Oslolic 
church  gradually  degenerated,  and  ulti- 
mately became  rather  anti-chrislian  under 
the  secular  protection  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  a  Roman  emperor  in  the  fourth 
century,  who,  after  having  made  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  was  not  baptized 
till  he  fell  sick,  A.  I).  337,  in  which  year 
he  died  in  the  vicinity  of  Nicomcdia,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-one  ye^rs.  They,  how- 
ever, admit  that  notwithstanding  an  ex- 
tended degeneracy  of  true  Christianity, 
God  has,  in  every  age,  raised  up  witnesses 
to  bear  testimony  against  sin  and  the  de- 
moralizing power  of  antichrist.  They 
reckon  among  these  witnesses  the  Cami" 
sat's,  or  Camisards,  or  more  commonly 
known  as  the  French  Prnphets,  whose 
origin  is  attributed  by  M.  Gregoire  to  a 
certain  "  School  of  Prophets,"  in  Dauphi- 
ny,  conducted  by  a  Calvinist  named  JDu 
Serrc. 

These  prophets  first  appeared  in  Dauphi- 
ny  and  Vivarias,  in  France,  1688;  in 
which  year  five  or  six  hundred  of  them, 
of  l)Oth  sexes,  professed  to  be  inspired  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  they  soon  amounted 
to  many  thousands.   When  they  received. 


•  The  historical,  doctrinal,  and  statistical 
facts  of  this  article  were  furnished  the  editor 
hy  8.  Wells  and  C.  Green.  The  former,  a^ed 
»*i£rhtv  years,  has  been  a  member  of  the  society 
for  half  a  century,  who  regrets  his  present 
inability  It)  furnish  an  entire  article.— -Bii7or. 


what  seemed  to  them  to  be,  "  the  spirit  cf 
2?ropIicq/y^^  their  bodies  were  greatly  agi- 
tated — they  trembled,  staggered,  and  &XL 
down,  and  lay  as  if  they  were  dead.  They 
recovered,  twitching,  shaking,  and  crying 
for  mercy,  in  their  assemblies,  houses  and 
fields.  The  least  of  their  assemblies  tnade 
up  four  or  five  hundred,  and  some  of  them 
amounted  to  even  three  or  four  thousand. 
About  the  year  1705,  three  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  number :  Elias  Mar- 
Ion,  John  Cavilier,  and  Diirand  Page,  lefl 
France,  and  repaired  to  England.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  spirit,  they  propagated 
the  like  spirit  to  others,  so  that  before  the 
year  was  out,  there  were  two  or  three 
hundred  of  these  prophets  in  and  about 
London,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages.* 
.The  great  subject  of  their  predietion 
was,  tJie  near  approach  (^  the  kingdom 
of  God  J  Vie  happy  times  cf  the  Churchy 
and  the  rnilleMtal  state.  Their  message 
was  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

Among  other  prominent  persons  who 
had  joined  the  French  and  English  pro* 
phets,  as  they  were  then  known,  were 
James  Wardley,  and  Jane,  his  wife,  form- 
erly Ftiends^  living  at  Bolton,  Lancashire 
county.  About  the  year  1747,  a  society 
was  formed  without  any  established  creed, 
or  particular  mode  of  worship,  professing 
perfect  rcsignment,  to  be  led  and  governed, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  Spirit  of  (rod 
might  dictate.  The  leading  members  of 
this  society  were  James  Wardley,  Jane 


*  Hughson's  French  and  English  Prophets. 
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Wardley,  John  Townley  and  his  wife,  both 
of  Manchester ;  John  Kattis,  a  distinguish- 
ed scholar ;  but,  it  is  said,  did  not  retain 
his  faith.  Wardley  and  his  wife  Jane  con- 
ducted, their  meetings.  Jane  havmg  the 
principal  lead  in  meeting  was  called 
"  Mother,"* 

Some  years  afler  the  formation  of  this 
society,  a  personage  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  United  Be- 
lievers, connected  herself  with  them — af- 
terwards known  as  itlo^^  ilnn.  Ann  Lee 
was  bom  February  29th,  1736.  At  a 
marriageable  age  she  entered  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  with  Abraham  Stanley.  In 
1758  she  joined  the  society.  "  By  divine 
inspiration  she  received  a  powerful  testi- 
mony against  the  carnal  nature  of  the 
flesh,  and,  through  the  spirit,  declared  it 
to  be  the  root  of  human  depravity,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  fall  of  man.  Her 
testimony  on  this  subject  was  delivered 
with  such  mighty  power  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  it  was  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
revelation  of  Divine  Light  that  had  ever 
been  given  to  the  society,  and  that  it  was 
beyond  dispute  the  true  gospel  of  Christ^s 
second  appearing."* 

This  revelation  was  made  in  the  year 
1770,  and  from  that  period  Ann  was 
received  and  acknowledged  by  all  the 
faithful  members  of  the  society,  as  Hieir 
spiritual  Mather  in  Christ ;  and  the  true 
leader  whom  Grod  had  appointed  for  the 
society.  Thenceforth  she  has  ever  been 
distinguished  and  known  throughout  the 
community  by  the  address  and  title  of 
Mother  Ann, 

A  few  years  afler  this  extraordinary 
revelation,  Mother  Ann  received  a  reve- 
lation from  God  to  repair  to  America, 
where,  as  she  prophesied,  there  would  be 
a  great  increase  and  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  as 
many  as  firmly  believed  her  testimony, 
and  could  settle  their  temporal  concerns 
and  furnish  necessaries  for  the  voyage, 
concluded  to  follow  her — ^They  procured 
a  passage  at  Liverpool,  in  the  ship  Maria, 
Captain  Smith,  and  arrived  at  New  York 
in  1774.  Those  who  came  with  her, 
were    her    husband   Abraham    Stanley, 


♦  WcUs. 


William  Lee,  James  Whittaker,  John 
Parlingtori,  and  Mary,  his  wife;  John 
Hocknel,  James  Shepard,  and  Ann  Loe, 
a  niece  of  hers. 

In  1776,  they  settled  in  the  town  of 
Watcrvliet,  seven  miles  from  Albany. 
Here  they  remained  in  retirement  till  the 
Spring  of  1780.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  society  consisted,  in  all,  of  but 
about  ten  or  twelve  persons,  all  of  whom 
came  from  England.  Early  in  the  Spring 
of  that  year,  the  people  in  this  country, 
having  heard  their  testimony,  began  to 
gather  to  them ;  and  from  this  time  there 
was  a  gradual  and  extensive  increase  in 
numbers,  until  the  year  1787,  when  those 
who  had  received  faith,  and  had  been 
faithful  from  the  beginning,  and  who  were 
the  mitt  fully  prepared,  began  to  collect 
at  New  Jjobanon.  Here  the  church  was 
established  as  a  common  centre  of  union, 
for  all  who  belonged  to  the  society,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  This  still 
remains  as  the  Mother-Church,  being  the 
first  that  was  established  in  gospel  order. 
And  all  the  societies  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country  which  are  established  upon 
the  same  gospel  foundation,  and  governed 
by  the  same  spirit  and  principles,  are 
branches  of  the  one  Church  cf  Chrisf, 

During  a  period  of  five  years,  from 
1787  to  1702,  regular  societies  were 
formed  and  established  upon  the  same 
principles  of  order  and  church  govern- 
ment, in  the  various  parts  of  the  Eastern 
States,  where  the  testimony  of  the  gospel 
had  been  received.  The  local  situation 
of  each  society,  and  the  present  estimate 
of  their  numbers,  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  first  and  lar^st  society  is  at  New 
Lebanon,  situated  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  South  of  Lebanon  Springs,  in  the 
county  of  Columbia,  and  State  of  New 
York,  about  twenty-five  miles  South-oast 
firom  Albany,  and  contains  at  prr^ient 
between  5  and  600  persons,  including 
old  and  young,  male  and  female. 

There  is  also  one  at  Watervliet,  abtut 
seven  miles  North-west  from  the  city  of 
Albany,  in  the  same  State.  This  was 
established  soon  afler  the  church  at  New 
Lebanon,  and  contains  about  200  mem- 
bers. 

One  at  Hancock,  in  the  county  of 
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Berkshire,  and  State  of  Massachusetts. 
This  is  situated  about  three  miles  South- 
east from  New  Lebanon,  and  five  miles 
West  from  Pittsfield,  and  contains  about 
300  members.  One  at  Tyringham,  about 
sixteen  miles  South  from  Hancock,  in  the 
same  county,  which  contains  about  100 
members. 

One  at  Enfield,  county  of  Hartford, 
State  of  Connecticut,  about  five '  miles 
East  of  Connecticut  River,  and  eighteen 
miles  North-easterly  from  Hartfoi^,  and 
contains  about  200  members. 

One  at  Harvard,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  and  State  of  Massachusetts, 
about  thirty  miles  North-westerly  from 
Boston,  which  contains  about  200  mem- 
bers. 

One  at  Shirley,  county  of  Middlesex, 
in  the  same  State,  about  seven  miles  West 
from  Harvard,  which  contains  about  150 
members. 

One  at  Canterbury,  county  of  Rock- 
ingham, in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
aboat  twelve  miles  North  by  East  from 
Concord,  which  contains  upwards  of  200 
members. 

One  at  Enfield,  county  of  GraOon,  in 
the  same  State,  about  twelve  miles  South- 
cast  from  Dartmouth  College,  which  con- 
tains upwards  of  200  members. 

One  at  Alfred,  county  of  York,  about 
thirty  miles  South-westerly  from  Portland, 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  which  contains 
about  200  members. 

One  at  New-Gloucester,  county  of 
Cumberland,  in  the  same  State,  about 
twenty-five  miles  North-west  from  Port- 
In  nd,  which  contains  about  150  members. 
These  were  all  the  societies  formed  prior 
to  the  year  1805. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable 
increase  has  been  in  the  Western  States. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
a  most  extraordinary  revival  of  religion, 
commonly  called  The  Kentucky  Revival^ 
commenced  in  the  Western  States.  This 
work  was  swift  and  powerful,  and  exhib- 
ited such  evident  proofs  of  supernatural 
power,  that  it  excited  the  attention  of  all 
classes  of  people,  and  for  a  season  bore 
down  all  opposition. 

This  remarkable  work  extended 
through  several  of  the  Western  States, 
and  continued,  with  increasing  light  and 


power,  about  four  years.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1804,  mAny  of  the 
subjects  of  this  mighty  work,  were  power- 
fully impressed  with  a  belief  that  another 
summer  would  not  pass  away  without 
realizing  a  full  display  of  that  great  sal- 
vation from  sin,  for  which  they  had  been 
so  k>ng  and  so  earnestly  praying,  and 
which  they  had  not  yet  attained  by  all 
the  light  and  power  of  the  revival. 

Accordingly,  near  the  close  of  the  last 
mentioned  year,  the  church  at  New  Leb- 
anon was  impressed  with  a  feeling  to  tend 
messengers  to  visit  the  subjects  of  the 
revival  in  that  country,  and  to  open  the 
testimony  of  salvation  to  them,  provided 
they  were  in  a  situation  to  receive  it. 
John  Meacham,  Benjamin  S.  Youngs  and 
Issachar  Bates,  were  selected  for  this  im- 
portant mission. 

Without  any  previous  acquaintance  in 
the  western  country,  or  any  correspond- 
ence with  the  innabitants,  these  messen- 
gers set  out  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1805,  on  a  pedestrial  journey  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles. 

They  arrived  in  Kentucky  about  the 
first  of  March,  visited  a  number  of  places 
where  the  spirit  of  the  revival  had  pre- 
vailed, saw  and  conversed  with  many  who 
had  been  the  subjects  of  it,  and  felt  some 
freedom  to  dechire  their  mission.  They 
then  passed  over  into  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  proceeded  on  to  Turtle  Creek,  so  called, 
near  Lebanon,  in  the  county  of  Warren, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  22d  of  March. 
They  were  providentially  led  to  the  house 
of  a  man  of  respectable  character,  and 
liberal  education,  who  had  been  a  leading 
character  in  the  revival.  Here  they  felt 
freedom  to  declare  their  mission  and  open 
their  testimony  in  full,  which  was  received 
with  great  joy.  This  man  had  before 
frequently  testified,  by  the  spirit,  that  the 
work  of  the  latter  day,  which  wouM  usher 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  that  country, 
would  commence  in  this  place,  and  spread 
between  the  two  Miamies.  This  place  is 
situated  betweer^  these  two  rivers,  near 
Turtle  creek;  and  there  the  work  did 
begin  in  reality,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  the  first  who  embraced  it. 

From  thence  it  spread,  and  was  cor- 
dially received  by  many  of^  the  subjects  of 
the  revival  in  that  vicinity;  and  in  a 
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short  time  had  an  eitensiTe  diculation 
through  that  part  of  the  ttato,  and  soon 
afterwards  extended  into  Kentucky  and 
Indiana,  and  was  joyfully  received  hy 
many,  and  violently  opposed  by  many 
others.  Indeed,  the  violence  of  opposition, 
in  various  places  where  the  testimony  was 
received,  was  often  so  great,  that  nothing 
short  of  Divine  Power  could  have  pro- 
tected the  lives  of  these  messengers,  and 
rendered  their  testimony  efiectuaL 

The  testimony  has  mostly  prevailed  in 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
where  societies  have  been  established. 
There  are  at  present,  1847,  four  societies 
in  the  state  of  Ohio :  one  at  Union  Village, 
in  the  county  of  Warren,  about  four  miles 
west  from  Lebanon,  and  thirty  north  by 
east  from  Cincinnati.  This  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  society  in  the  Western  states, 
and  contains  perhaps  500  members.  One 
at  Watervliet,  on  Beaver  Creek,  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  about  22  miles 
north  of  Union  Village,  and  six  miles 
south-east  from  Dayton,  which  contains 
about  100  members.  One  at  White  Water, 
Hamilton  county,  22  miles  north-west  of 
Cincinnati,  containing  about  150  members. 
One  at  North  Union,  about  8  miles  north- 
east from  Cleaveland,  containing  about 
200  members.  One  at  Groveland,  Liv- 
ingston county.  New  York,  about  4  miles 
south  of  Mount  Morris,  containing  about 
150  members.  The  three  last  named 
have  been  formed  since  the  year  1824. 
There  are  also  two  in  Kentucky,  formed 
not  long  afler  that  in  Union  Village.  One 
at  Pleasant  Hill,  in  Mercer  county,  about 
seven  miles  easterly  from  Harodsburg, 
and  21  miles  south-westerly  from  Lexing- 
ton, containing  between  400  and  500 
members.  Tl^  other  is  at  South  Union, 
Jesper  Springs,  Logan  county,  about  15 
miles  north-easterly  from  Russellville,  and 
contains  between  300  and  400  members. 
One  was  formed  at  West  Union,  Knox 
county,  Indiana,  16  miles  above  Vincen- 
ness,  and  contained  about  200  members. 
But  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
location,  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  mem- 
bers who  resided  there  have  removed  to 
other  branches  of  this  community.  There 
is,  at  present,  a  gradual  increase  of  num- 
bers in  the  various  branches  of  the  com- 
munity, which  are  in  a  general  state  of 


prosperity,  both  tempomlly  and  spirit- 
ually. 

Mother  Ann  deceased  at  Watervliet, 
S^.  8,  1784,  and  was  succeeded  in.  the 
leading  authority  of  the  society,  by  James 
Whittaker,  who  was  received  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  society  as  her  true 
successor,  and  was  known  by  the  title  of 
"  Father  James."  Though  after  Mother 
Ann's 'decease,  there  was  a  number  whose 
fiuth  and  confidence  oentred  in  her,  and 
extended  no  further,  who  withdrew  and 
left  the  society ;  but  there  was  no  general 
apostacy,  nor  any  great  decrease  c^  num- 
bers. The  number  of  this  community  in 
Mother  Ann^s  day,  was  far  short  of  what 
it  has  been  fbr  many  years  since.  Under 
the  admmistration  of  Father  James,  the 
afiairi  of  the  society  were  ably  conducted, 
and  all  faithful  believers  found  moch 
spiritual  increase,  and  were  fully  prepared 
to  be  gathered  into  united  communities,  i 
which  soon  after  took  place. 

Father  James  deceased  at  Enfield,  in 
Connecticut,  July  20th,  1787,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  administration  of  the  So- 
ciety by  Father  Joseph  Meacham,  who  | 
was  a  native  of  Enfield,  and  had  formerly 
been  a  Baptist  Elder  and  preacher,  and 
held  in  much  estimation-^ 

Father  Joseph  was  thence  received  and  : 
acknowledged  as  the  true  successor  of 
Father  James,  and  as  the  spnriCual  Father 
of  the  Society.  Under  his  administration, 
together  with  others,  as  helps,  both  male 
and  female,  who  formed  the  ministry,  the  ; 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  scatteitxi  far 
and  wide,  were  gathered  into  associations 
or  communities,  in  which  they  since  enjoy 
equal  rights  and  privileges,  in  a  unity  of 
interest  in  all  things,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  after  the  order  of  the  primitive 
church.  Wherever  any  branch  of  the 
Society  finds  a  permanent  location,  this 
united  interest  is  its  ultimate  order. 

Father  Joseph  deceased  August  16th, 
1796.  Since  that  period,  accoiding  to  his 
directions,  ffiven  by  divine  authority,  the 
administration  and  leading  authority  has 
been  vested  in  a  Ministry,  and  confirmed 
by  the  general  approbation  of  the  Society. 
This  Ministry  generally  consists  of  fbor 
persons,  two  of  each  sex. 

Concerning  their  mode  of  worship. 
This  sabgeet  ip  generally  greatly  misun- 
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dentood.  The  people  of  this  Society  do 
not  believe  that  any  external  performance 
whatever*  without  the  sincere  devotion  of 
the  heart,  with  all  the  feelings  of  the  soul, 
in  devotion  and  praise  to  the  Creator  of 
all  their  powers  and  facuhies,  can  be  any 
acceptable  worship  to  Him  who  looks  at 
the  heart.  But  in  a  united  assembly,  a 
unity  of  exercise  in  acts  of  devotion  to 
God,  is  desirable ;  for  harmony  is  beauti- 
ful, and  appears  like  the  order  of  Heaven. 
The  peopte  of  this  society  were  at  first  led 
into  the  manner  of  external  worship  by 
repeated  operations  of  supernatural  power 
and  divine  light.  These  operations  were 
various,  according  to  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  Spirit;  but  they  find  that 
they  were  fully  supported,  by  the  Scrip- 
tures.  It  will  be  difficult  to  describe  all 
the  various  modes  of  exercise  given  in  the 
worship  of  God  at  different  times;  because 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  arc  so  various, 
thnt  even  the  leaders  are  unable  to  tell 
l)oforehand,  what  manner  will  be  given  by 
the  Spirit  in  the  next  meeting.  Yet,  in  a 
irgular  meeting,  where  nothing  extraor- 
dinary appears,  they  sometimes  exercise 
in  a  regular  dance,  while  formed  in  straight 
lines,  and  sometimes  in  a  regular  march 
around  the  room,  in  harmony  with  regular 
songs  sung  on  the  occasion.  Shouting 
and  clapping  of  hands,  and  many  other 
operations  are  frequently  given,  all  which 
liave  a  tendency  to  keep  the  assembly 
alive,  with  their  hearts  and  all  their  senses 
and  feelings  devoted  to  the  service  of  God. 
Our  benevolent  Creator  has  given  us 
hands  and  feet  as  well  as  tongues,  which 
we  are  able  to  exercise  in'ourown  service. 
And  where  a  people  are  united  in  one 
spirit,  we  know  of  no  reason  why  a  unity 
of  exercise  in  the  service  of  Goid  should 
not  be  attained,  so  as  to  give  the  devotion 
of  every  active  power  of  soul  and  body  as 
a  freerwill  offering  to  the  God  of  all  good- 
ness, who  has  ffiven  us  these  faculties. 
When  the  Israefites  were  delivered  from 
their  Egyptian  bondage,  they  praised  God 
with  songs  and  dances.  (See  Exod.  chap. 
XV.)  This  was  figurative  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  spiritual  Lmel  firom  the  bondage 
of  sin.  This  dancing  before  the  Lord  was 
predicted  by  the  ancient  prophets.  (See 
Jeremiah  chap.  xxzL)  See  also  the  ac- 
oount  of  David's  dandng  befinre  the  ark 


of  the  Lord  rSee  2  Saml.  vL  14.)  This 
is  considered  figurative  of  the  spiritual  ark 
of  salvation,  before  which,  according  to 
the  faith  of  God's  true  witnesses,  thou- 
sands and  millions  will  yet  rejoice  in  the 
dance.  See  also  the  return  of  the  prodi- 
gal son.  (Luke  xv.  25.)  We  notice 
these  figurative  representations  and  pro- 
phetic declarations  as  evidently  pointing 
to  a  day  of  greater  and  more  glorious  light, 
which  in  those  days  was  veildl  in  futurity, 
and  if  this  is  not  the  commencement  of 
such  a  day,  then  where  shall  we  look 
for  it? 

The  remarkable  supernatural  and  spirit* 
ual  gifts  showered  down  upon  the  Apos- 
tles and  primitive  Christians  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  onward,  have  not  only 
been  renewed  in  this  church  and  society, 
but  extensively  increased.  See  1  Cor. 
chap,  xii.,  *<  Diversities  of  gifls,  but  the 
same  spirit."  The  gifl  of  speaking  in 
unknown  tongues  has  been  often  and  ex- 
tensively witnessed.  The  gift  of  melo- 
dious and  heavenly  songs  bas  been  very 
common.  Tlie  gift  of  prophecy  has  been 
wonderful,  by  pouring  forth  a  degree  of 
light  and  understanding  never  before  re- 
vealed to  nrK)rtal8.  The  gift  of  healing 
has  been  often  witnessed,  but  not  so  com- 
mon OS  many  other  gifts. 

Touching  their  religious  tenets :  **  they 
believe  that  the  first  light  of  solvation  was 
given  or  made  known  to  the  Patriarchs  by 
promise;  and  that  they  believed  in  the 
promise  of  Christ,  and  were  obedient  to 
the  command  of  God  made  known  unto 
them,  were  the  people  of  God ;  and  were 
accepted  by  him  as  righteous,  or  perfect 
in  their  generation,  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  light  and  truth  manifested  unto 
them ;  which  were  as  waters  to  the  an- 
kles ;  signified  by  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the 
holy  waters,  chap.  xlviL  And  although 
they  could  not  receive  regeneration,  or  the 
fulness  of  salvation,  from  the  fleshy  or 
fallen  nature  in  this  life ;  because  the  ful- 
ness of  time  was  not  yet  come,  that  they 
should  receive  the  baptism  of  tl)e  Holy 
Ghost  and  fire,  for  the  destmctkMi  of  the 
body  of  sin,  and  purification  of  the  soul. 
But  Abraham  beijig  called  and  chosen  of 
God,  as  the  father  of  the  fiuthfiil,  was  le- 
oehred  into  covenant  relation  with  God  by 
piomise ;  that  in  him,  and  his  feed,  all  thie 
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families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 
And  the  earthly  blessings,  which  were 
promised  to  Abraham,  were  a  shadow  of 
gospel  or  spiritual  blessings  to  come.  And 
circumcision,  or  outward  cutting  of  the 
foreskin  of  the  flesh,  did  not  cleanse  the 
man  from  sin,  but  was  a  sign  of  the  spir- 
itual baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  nre. 
Which  is  by  the  power  of  God  manifested 
in  divers  operations  and  gifts  of  the  spirit, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  which  does 
indeed  destroy  the  body  of  sin  or  fleshy 
nature,  and  purify  the  man  from  all  sin, 
both  soul  and  body.  So  that  Abraham, 
though  in  the  full  faith  of  the  promise, 
yet  as  he  did  not  receive  the  substance  of 
the  thing  promised,  his  hopes  of  eternal 
salvation  was  in  Christ,  by  the  gospel  to 
be  attained  in  the  resumption  from  the 
dead. 

**  The  second  light  of  dispensation  was 
the  law  that  was  given  of  God  to  Israel, 
by  the  hand  of  Moses ;  which  was  a  far- 
ther manifestation  of  that  salvation,  which 
was  promised  through  Christ  by  the  gos* 
pel,  both  in  the  order  and  ordinances 
which  was  instituted  and  given  to  Israel, 
as  the  church  and  people  of  Grod,  accord- 
ing to  that  dispensation  which  was  as  wa* 
ttfi  to  the  knees — Ezek.  xlvii.  4,  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth.  For  while  they  were 
faithful  and  strictly  obedient  to  all  the 
commands,  ordinances,  and  statutes  that 
God  gave  ;  approbated  of  God  according 
to  the  promise  for  life,  and  blessing  pro- 
mised unto  them  in  the  line  of  obedience ; 
cursing  and  death  in  disobedience. — 
Deut.  xxviii.  2,  15.  For  God,  who  is 
ever  jealous  for  the  honor  and  glory  of 
his  own  great  name,  always  dealt  with 
them  according  to  his  word.  For  while 
they  were  obedient  to  the  commands  of 
Grod,  and  purged  out  sin  from  among 
them,  God  was  with  them,  according  to 
his  promise.  But  when  they  disobeyed 
the  commands  of  God,  and  committed  sin, 
and  became  like  other  people,  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  turned  against  them ; 
and  those  evils  came  upon  them  which 
God  had  threatened.  So  we  see,  that 
they  that  were  wholly  obedient  to  the  will 
of  God,  made  known  in  that  dispensation 
were  accepted  as  just  or  righteous.  Yet 
as  that  dispensation  was  short,  they  did 


Mt  attain  that  salvation  which  was  pro- 
mised in  the  gospel;  bo  Ihat,  as  it  re- 
spected the  new  bifth,  or  real  purification 
of  the  man  from  all  sin,  the  law  made 
nothing  petfid — ^Heb.  vii.  19,  but  ^eas  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come — Ccmt.  ii. 
17.  Heb.  X.  1.  Their  only  hope  of  eter- 
nal redemption  was  in  the  promise  of 
Christ  by  the  gospel,  to  be  attained  in  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

**  The  third  light  of  dispensation  was 
the  gospel  of  Christ's  first  appearance  in 
the  flesh,  which  was  as  waters  to  the  loins 
— EkEck.  xlvii.  4,  and  that  salvation  which 
took  place  in  consequence  of  his  life, 
death;*  resurrection,  and  ascension  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  being  ac- 
cepted in  his  obedience,  as  the  Jirst  bom 
among  many  brethren — ^Rom.  viii.  29, 
he  received  power  and  authority  to  admin- 
ister the  power  of  the  resurrection  and 
eternal  judgment  to  all  the  children  of 
men.  So  that  he  has  become  the  author 
of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  that  obey 
him — ^Heb.  iv.  9.  And  as  Christ  had  this 
power  in  himself,  he  did  administer  power 
and  authority  to  his  church  at  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  as  his  body,  with  all  the  gifls 
that  he  had  promised  them ;  which  was 
the  first  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  an 
in-dwelling  comforter,  to  abide  with  them 
forever ;  and  by  which  they  were  baptized 
into  Christ's  death  ;  death  to  all  sin  :  and 
were  in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  through  the  operation  of  the 
power  of  God,  which  wrought  in  them. 
And  as  they  had  received  the  substance 
of  the  promise  of  Christ's  coming  in  the 
flesh,  by  the  gifl  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  had  power  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, in  Christ's  name,  to  every  creature ; 
and  to  administer  the  power  of  God  to  as 
many  as  believed,  and  were  obedient  to 
the  gospel  which  they  preached ;  and  to 
remit  and  retain  sins  in  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  Christ  on  earth.  So  that  they 
that  believed  in  the  gospel,  and  were  obe- 


*  It  was,  says  a  distinguished  writer  amon<ir 
them,  that  Christ  shoold  die,  and  visit  the  dark 
abodes  of  departed  Ipirits,  and  return  afirain 
amongst  the  living,  that  his  triumphant  victory 
over  death  and  sin  might  be  made  known  to 
all,  his  S^alvation  proclaimed,  and  his  govern- 
ment established  as  head  over  all  things  to  d^e 
church*— Dimibvy'f  MmufutOt  p.  78^— Afitor. 
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dient  to  that  form  of  doctrine  which 
taught  them,  by  denying  all  ungodliness 
and  fcorldly  lust^  and  became  entirely 
dead  to  the  law,  by  the  body  of  Christ,  or 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  in  the  tra- 
vail of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or 
the  redemption  of  the  body — Rom.  viii. 
23.  So  that  they  who  took  up  a  full  cross 
against  the  world,  flesh,  and  devil,  and  who 
forsook  all  for  Christ's  sake,  and  followed 
him  in  the  regeneration,  by  persevering  in 
that  line  of  obedience  to  the  end,  found 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  eternal 
salvation  in  that  dispensation.*  But  as 
the  nature  of  that  dispensation  was  only 
as  water  to  the  loins,  Ezek.  47,  the  mys- 
tery of  God  was  not  finished,  but  there 
was  another  day  prophesied  of,  called  the 
second  appearance  of  Christ,  or  final  and 
last  display  of  God's  grace  to  a  lost  worid, 
in  which  the  mystery  of  God  should  befin^ 
ished^  Rev.  x.  7,  as  he  has  spoken  by  his 
prophets,  since  the  u?orld  began — Luke  i. 
70:. which  day  could  not  come,  except 
there  was  a  falling  away  from  that  fiiith 
and  power  that  the  Church  then  stood  in 
— 2  Thoss.  ii.  8.  2  Tinu  iv.  3.  Dan,  xi. 
SQ  to  38.  See  Dan.  chap,  xiu  In  which 
Anti-Christ  was  to  have  his  reign,  whom 
Christ  should  destroy  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  and  brightness  of  his  appearance 
— 2  Thess.  ii.  8.  Which  falling  away, 
began  aoon  after  the  apostles,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  in  the  Church,  until  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years,  (or 
thereabouts);  at  which  time  the  power 
of  the  holy  people,  or  church  of  Christ 
was  scattered  or  lost,  by  reason  of  trans- 
gression, Dan.  xii.  7.  viii.  12.;  and  Anti- 
Christ,  or  false  religion,  got  to  be  estab- 
lished. Since  that  time,  the  witnesses  of 
Christ  have  prophesied  in  sackcloth,  or 
under  darkness — Rev.  xi.  3.  And  al- 
though many  have  been  faithful  to  testify 
against  sin,  even  to  the  laying  down  of 
their  lives  for  the  testimony  which  they 
held,  80  that  God  accepted  them  in  their 


*  They  maintain  that  the  human  body  is  not 
the  proper  subject  of  thp  tnie  resnrrecflon ; 
bnt  that  the  true  resurrection  promised  in 
Christ,  is  the  passiniir  from  the  first  Adam  into 
the  second.  That  Resurrection,  a  term  used 
by  sacred  writers,  is  the  same  as  Regeneration, 
aod  is  a  progressive  work. — DutUavy'i  ManU 
fitUf,  p.  945,  856.— fidifor. 


obedience,  which  they  were  fiiithful  and 
just  to  live,  or  walk  up  to  the  measure  of 
Ught  and  truth  of  (rod,  revealed  or  made 
known  unto  them.  But  as  it  is  written, 
that  all  they  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus,  shall  suffer  persecutKHi ;  and  so  it 
has  been :  and  those  faithful  witnesses  lost 
their  lives  by  those  falsely  called  the 
church  of  Christ,  which  is  anti-Christ. 
For  the  true  church  of  Christ  never  per- 
secuted any ;  but  were  inofifensive,  harm- 
less, separate  from  sin.  For  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  taking  up  their  cross 
against  the  world,  flesh,  and  devil,  and  all 
sin ;  living  in  obedience  to  God,  they  earn- 
estly contend  for  the  same.  Therefore, 
it  may  be  plainly  seen  and  known  where 
the  true  church  is.  But  as  it  is  written 
anti-Christ,  or  false  churches,  should  pre- 
vail against  the  saints,  and  overcome 
them,  before  Christ's  second  appearance — 
2  Thess.  ii.  3,  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by 
any  means^for  that  dofij  shall  not  come^ 
except  there  come  a  falHng  atcay  firsts 
and  that  man  <f  sin  be  revealed^  the  son 
of  perdition.  And  it  was  given  unto  him 
to  overcome  all  kindreds^  tongues^  and 
nations — Rev.  xiii.  7.  And  this  is  the 
state  Christ  prophesied  the  world  of  man- 
kind should  be  in,  at  his  second  appear- 
ance. See  Luke  xvii.  22,  to  end  of  the 
chap.  And  as  it  teas  in  the  .days  cf 
Noah^  so  shall  it  be  in  the  days  of  Uie 
Son  of  man,  ver.  30.  Even  so  shall  it 
be  in  the  days  trhen  the  Son  of  Man  is 
revealed:  Plainly  referring  to  his  second 
appearing,  to  consume  and  destroy  anti- 
Christ,  and  make  a  final  end  of  sin, 
and  establish  his  kingdom  upon  earth — 
Isa,  Ixv.  25.  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34.  Dan.  ii. 
44,  and  vii.  18,  27,  and  ix.  24.  Oba.  21. 
Rev.  xi.  15,  &c.  But  as  the  revelation 
of  Christ  is  spiritual,  consequently  must 
be  in  his  people,  whom  he  had  chosen  to 
be  his  body,  to  give  testimony  of  him,  and 
to  preach  his  gospel  to  a  lost  worid. 

**  The  fourth  light  of  dispensation  is  the 
second  appearance  of  Christ,  or  final  and 
last  display  of  God's  grace  to  a  Iost.wor1d ; 
in  which  the  mystery  of  God  will  be  fin- 
ished, and  a  decisive  work,  to  the  final 
salvation  or  damnation  of  all  the  children 
of  men :  which  according  to  the  prophe- 
cies, rightly  calculated  nnd  truly  under- 
stood, began  in  the  year  of  our  Savraur, 
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1747/  (see  Daniel  and  the  Revelatioos) 
in  the  manner  following :  To  a  number, 
in  the  manifestation  of  great  light,  and 
mighty  trcmbiing,  by  the  invisible  power 
of  Grod,  and  visions,  revelations,  miracles, 
and  prophecies.  Which  has  progressively 
increased  with  administrations  of  all  those 
spiritual  gifts  that  was  administered  to  the 
apostles  at  the  day  of  Pentecost :  which  is 
the  comforter  that  has  led  us  into  all  truth ; 
and  which  was  promised  to  abide  with  the 
true  church  of  Christ  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  And  by  which  we  find  baptism 
into  ChriMCs  death — Rom.  vi.  4,  death 
to  all  sin :  become  alive  to  God,  by  the 
power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  which 
worketh  in  us  mightily.  By  which  a  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel  is  committed  unto 
us,  and  woe  be  unto  us  if  we  preach  not 
the  gospel  of  Christ ;  for  in  sending  so 
great  a  salvation  and  deliverance  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,  in  believing  and 
obeying  this  gospel,  which  is  the  gospel 
of  Christ ;  in  confessing  and  forsaking  all 
sin,  and  denying  ourselves,  and  bearing 
the  cross  of  Christ  against  the  world,  flesh, 
and  devil,  we  have  found  fargiveneu  of 
all  our  sins,  and  are  made  partakers  of 
the  grace  of  God,  wherein  we  now  stand. 
Which  all  others,  in  believing  and  obey- 
ing, have  acceptance  with  God,  and  find 
salvation,  from  their  sins  as  well  as  we. 
God  being  no  respecter  of  persons,  but 
willing  that  all  men  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be  saved.'* 

Various  opinions  are  abroad  in  the 
world  respecting  ^^  Mather  Ann;*^  but 
this  society  consider  her  as  a  vessel  chosen 
of  God  to  usher  into  the  world  the  Divine 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  thus  to  commence 
the  dispensation  of  his  second  appearance : 
That  this  same  Spirit,  in  divine  elements 
of  power  and  light,  now  dwells  in  his 
diurch,  which  is  his  visible  body.  And 
that  tJiis  Christy  in  the  completed  order  of 
Father  and  Mother,  can  be  found  by  every 
faithful  soul,  "  without  sin  unto  salvation," 
according  to  his  promise  to  all  who  will 
pay  the  price  which  he  sets,  that  is,  to 
give  up  all  in  order  to  win  "  the  pearl  of 
great  price«"  That  this  is  the  everlasting 
gospel  which  will  extend  through  the 
world  by  increasing  degrees,  until  it  esta- 


*  See  Donlavy's  Manifesto,  p.  40fi^— Editor. 


blishes  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  of  tbe 
Most  High  to  stand  forever. 

The  society  at  New  Lebanon,  is  the 
principal  one,  and  has  served  as  a  pattern 
for  all  the  branches  of  this  community, 
which  have  been  established  in  vari<Ni8 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  every 
place  where  the  faith  and  testimony  of 
this  society  has  been  planted,  the  same 
order  and  principles  of  government  have 
been  gradually  established  and  maintain- 
ed ;  80  that  the  society  and  its  membefs 
are  now  generally  known ;  and  form  the 
striking  peculiarities  which  distinguiih 
them  from  all  other  Christians,  no  person 
needs  be  deceived  by  impostors. 

They  believe  that  no  institution,  nor 
any  system  of  government,  could  be  esta- 
blished which  would  be  more  oompfttibie 
with  truth,  justice,  reason  and  all  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  man,  than  the  in- 
stitution of  this  society.  The  following 
primary  principles  constitute  the  basis  on 
which  this  institution  is  founded,  with  all 
its  movements  and  q>eration8. 

I.  Faith  and  principles  cf  the  Society 
at  Nbw  Lebanon. 

1.  Abstinence  firom  all  carnal  and  sen- 
sual passions,  and  a  strict  lifo  of  viipn 
purity,  agreeable  to  the  example  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  recommendation  and 
example  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

2.  Abstinence  from  all  the  party  con-- 
tentions  and  politics  of  the  world.  ^^  My 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  said  Jesus. 

3.  Abstinence  from  wars  and  bloodshed. 
"  Follow  peace  with  all  men,*'  is  a  divine 
precept ;  and  hence  also  the  necessity  of 
abstaining  from  all  acts  of  violence  to- 
wards our  fellow  men,  and  from  all  the 
pursuits  of  pride  and  worldly  ambition. 

4.  Perfoct  justice  and  honesty  in  all  our 
dealings  with  our  follow  creatures. 

5.  A  faithful  discharge  of  all  just  debts, 
and  all  legal  and  equitable  claims  of  every 
nature,  as  soon  and  as  effectually  as  pos- 
sible; thus  fulfilling  the  apostle's  pre- 
cept, "  Owe  no  man  any  thing  but  love 
and  good  will." 

6.  Do  good  to  all  men,  as  for  as  oppor 
tunity  and  ability  may  serve,  by  adminis-* 
tering  acts  of  charity  and  kindness,  and 
promoting  light  and  truth  among  mankind. 
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**  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

7.  Agreeable  to  the  example  of  the  first 
Christian  church,  let  the  object  of  our 
labors  be  directed  to  support  and  maintain 
a  united  and  consecrated  interest,  as  far 
and  as  soon  as  preparatory  circumstances 
will  admit.  But  this  is  to  be  done  by  the 
free  will  and  voluntary  choice  of  every 
member,  as  a  sacred  privilege,  and  not  by 
any  constraint  or  undue  persuasion. 

The  foith  of  the  Society  is  firmly  esta- 
blished in  the  foregoing  principles,  as  the 
genuine  basis  of  Christianity,  emanating 
from  Divine  Light  and  Wisdom ;  these 
principles  are  supported  by  reason,  and 
by  the  precepts  and  Example  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  primitive  christians ;  and 
they  form  a  system  of  morality  and  reli* 
j  gion  adapted  to  the  best  interest  and  hap- 
'  piness  of  man,  both  here  and  hereafter. 

II.  Manner  cf  receiving  members, 

1.  Persons  wishing  to  unite  with  this 
society  must  do  it  freely,  according  to  their 
own  fiiith  and  unbiased  judgment. 

2.  No  one  is  permitted  to  unite  without 
a  full  understanding  of  all  its  obligations. 

8.  No  considerations  of  property  are 
made  use  of  to  induce  any  to  join  the  so- 
ciety ;  nor  to  prevent  any  from  leaving. 

4.  No  believing  husband  or  wile  is  al- 
lowed to  separate  from  the  unbelieving 
onsy  expept  by  mutual  consent ;  unless  the 
conduct  of  the  unbeliever  is  such  as  to 
justify  a  separation  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  Nor  can  any  husband  or  wife, 
who  has  abandoned  his  or  her  partner, 
except  as  above  stated,  be  received  into 
communion  with  the  society. 

5.  Every  person  wishing  to  become  a 
member  of  this  society,  must  rectify  all 
his  wrongs,  and,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  is 
in  his  power,  discharge  all  just  and  legal 
claims,  whether  of  cr^itors  or  filial  heirs. 
Nor  can  any  person  who  does  not  conform 
to  this  principle,  if  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tution, remain  such.  But  the  society  is 
not  responsible  for  the  debts  of  any  indi- 
vidual, except  by  agreement ;  because  such 
responsibility  would  involve  a  principle 
ruinous  to  the  institution. 

6.  It  is  an  established  principle,  that  no 
difference  is  to  be  made  in  the  distribution 


of  parental  estate  among  the  heirs,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  society  or  not ;  but  aii 
equal  dividend  must  be  made,  as  far  u.s  is 
practical  and  consistent  with  reason  und 
justice. 

7.  If  an  unbelieving  wife  scpaQitc  from 
the  believing  husband  by  agreement,  the 
husband  must  give  her  a  just  and  reason- 
able portion  of  his  property,  (if  he  Imvc 
any ;)  and  if  they  have  children  who  have 
arrived  to  years  of  understanding,  suili- 
cient  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  who 
choose  to  go  with  their  mother,  he  must 
not  disinherit  them  on  that  occount. 
Though  the  character  of  this  institution 
has  been  much  slandered  on  this  ground ; 
yet  we  boldly  assert  that  the  principle 
above  stated  has  never  been  violated  by 
this  Society. 

8.  Idleness  is  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  this  Society.  No  member 
who  is  able  to  labor,  can  be  permitted  to 
live  upon  the  labors  of  others.  All  are 
required  to  be  employed  in  some  manual 
occupation,  when  not  engaged  in  other  ne- 
cessary duties.  Industry,  temperance  and 
frugality  are  prominent  features  in  this 
institution. 

III.  Manner  cf  government. 

The  leading  authority  of  the  Society  is 
vested  in  a  Ministry,  generally  consisting 
of  four  persons,  including  both  so.xr^s. 
These,  together  with  the  Elders  and  Trus- 
tees,  being  supported  by  the  general  ap- 
probation of  those  concerned,  constitute 
the  general  government  of  the  Society,  in 
all  its  branches,  and  are  invested  ^ith 
power  to  counsel,  advise  and  direct  in  all 
matters  of  a  spiritual  or  temporal  nature, 
pertaining  to  their  respective  departnrK^nts. 
The  Ministry,  together  with  the  Elders, 
for  the  time  being,  are  vested  with  powtT 
to  appoint  their  successors,  and  other  su In- 
ordinate ofiicers,  as  occasion  may  require; 
to  superintend  the  concerns  of  diffen^nt 
families  or  departments  of  the  community, 
to  give  and  establish  all  needful  orders, 
rules  and  regulations,  for  the  direction  and 
government  of  the  dificrent  branches  of 
the  Society.  But  no  rule  can  be  made, 
nor  any  person  assume  a  lead,  contrary 
to  the  primitive  faith,  and  the  known  and 
established  principles  of  the  Society.  And 
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nothing  which  respects  the  government, 
order  and  general  arrangement  of  the  So- 
ciety, is  considered  as  fully  established, 
until  it  has  received  the  general  approba- 
tion of  the  Society,  or  of  that  branch 
thereof  ^hich  it  more  immediately  con- 
cerns. 

No  creed  can  be  framed  to  bind  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  this  institu- 
tion. This  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity :  for  it  is  the 
faith  of  the  Society,  that  the  operations  of 
divine  light  and  wisdom  are  unlimited,  and 
will  forever  continue  to  diffuse  their  benign 
and  salutary  influence,  in  extending  divine 
knowledge  and  instruction,  and  bringing 
to  perfection,  in  man,  those  principles 
which,  in  their  Divine  Source,  are  bound- 
less as  eternity. 

No  corporal  punishment  is  approved  of, 
nor  any  external  force  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ercised over  any  rational  person  who  has 
come  tp  years  of  understanding.  Com- 
pulsory power  and  personal  coercion,  are 
not  considered  compatible  with  the  laws 
of  Christ,  over  rational  and  intelligent 
beings,  whose  reason  and  undei-standing, 
if  properly  guided,  are  sufficient  to  direct 
their  steps  in  the  path  of  duty,  without  the 
aid  of  blind  force  and  coercive  power.  The 
want  of  mental  energy,  in  such  persons, 
is  rarely  supplied  by  corporal  force. 

The  mana2;cmcnt  of  temporal  affairs, 
in  families  holding  a  united  interest,  so  far 
as  respects  the  consecrated  property  of  the 
Society,  is  committed,  for  the  time  being, 
to  Trustees.  These  arc  n])pointed  by  the 
Ministry  and  Elders ;  and  being  supported 
as  aforesaid,  are  legally  invested  with  the 
fee  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety. All  the  consecrated  property  comes 
under  their  general  charge,  together  with 
the  oversight  of  all  public  business,  and 
all  commercial  dealings  with  those  without 
the  bounds  of  the  community.  Rut  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Trustees,  in  the  use, 
management  and  disposal  of  this  united 
interest,  must  be  done  in  behalf,  and  for 
the  joint  benefit  of  the  Society,  including 
all  the  associated  members,  in  their  re- 
spective departments,  and  not  for  any  per- 
sonal or  private  use  or  purpose  whatever. 
And  in  all  these  things,  they  are  strictly 
responsible  to  the  leading  authority  of  the 
Society  for  the  faithful  performance  of 


their  duty.  It  is  also  an  established  prin- 
ciple, that  no  Trustee,  nor  any  member 
whatever,  shall  contract  debts,  of  any 
kind,  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

rV.  Order  and  Arrangement  cf  the 
Society, 

Any  person,  rich  or  poor,  who  shall  re- 
ceive faith  in  the  testimony  and  principles 
of  the  Society,  and  voluntarily  desire  to 
become  a  member,  afler  giving  suflicient 
evidence  of  his  or  her  sincerity,  may  be 
admitted  on  trial,  by  conforming  to  the 
established  principles  of  the  institution. 

The  Society  assumes  no  control  over 
persons,  property  or  children;  nor  will  it  ac- 
cept any  such  control, unless  by  the  request 
and  free  choice  of  the  parties  concerned. 

This  community  is  divided  into  several 
diflcrent  branches,  generally  called  fami- 
lies. This  division  is  generally  made  for 
convenience,  and  is  often  rendered  neces- 
sary on  account  of  local  situation  and 
other  concurrent  circumstances,  which 
usually  attend  the  arrangement  rtf  Believers 
into  the  order  of  families.  But  the  proper 
division  and  arrangement  of  the  Society, 
without  respect  to  local  situation,  is  into 
three  classes  or  degrees  of  order,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Those  who  unite  with  the  Society  in  j 
religious  faith  and  principle ;  but  no  not 
come  into  any  temporal  connexion  with  it. 
These  live  with  their  own  families,. if  they 
have  anvi  or  provide  places  for  themselves 
wherever  it  is  most  convenient.  In  such 
cases,  husbands  and  wives  take  care  of 
each  other,  ond  bring  up  their  children, 
(if  they  have  any,)  hold  their  own  interest, 
improve,  use  and  dispose  of  their  own 
property,  and  manai^  their  affairs  accord- 
ing to  their  own  discretion.  They  may 
continue  in  this  situation  as  long  as  they 
find  it  beneficial,  as  to  their  temporal  cir- 
cumstances and  spiritual  improvement. 
But  they  are  required  to  bear  in  mind  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  a  spiritual 
increase,  without  which  they  are  ever  ex- 
posed to  fall  back  into  the  course  of  the 
world ;  and  they  can  maintain  their  union 
and  connexion  with  the  Society,  so  long 
as  they  conform  to  its  religious  faith  and 
principles. 

Such  persons  are  admitted  to  mil  the 
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privileges  of  religious  worship  and  spiritual 
communion,  common  to  Believers,  and 
receive  instruction  and  counsel  from  their 
leaders,  according  to  their  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances, whenever  they  feel  it  neces- 
sary  to  apply  for  it ;  nor  arc  they  debarred 
from  any  privilege  of  which  their  choice 
and  local  situation  and  circumstances  will 
admit.  But  being  religious  members  of 
the  community,  they  are  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  the  spiritual  direction  of  their 
leaders.  If  at  any  time  they  desire  to 
make  a  donation  to  any  religious  or  char- 
itable purpose  of  the  Society,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so ;  provided  they  are  clear 
of  debt,  and  their  temporal  abilities  admit 
of  it ;  but  afler  having  freely  made  the 
donation,  they  can  have  no  more  right  to 
reclaim  it,  than  the  members  of  other  re- 
ligious societies  have  to  reclaim  the  like 
donations. 

Believers  of  this  class  are  not  controlled 
by  the  Society,  as  to  their  property,  chil- 
dren or  families;  but  act  as  freely,  in  all 
these  respects,  as  the  members  of  any 
other  religious  Society,  and  still  enjoy  ail 
their  spiritual  privileges,  and  maintain 
their  union  with  the  Society ;  provided 
they  do  not  violate  the  faith  and  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  the  institution. 

No  children  arc  ever  taken  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  Society,  except 
by  the  request  or  free  consent  of  those 
who  have  the  lawful  right  and  control  of 
them,  tosjether  with  the  child's  own  con- 
sent. No  parents  who  join  the  Society 
are  required  to  give  up  their  children ;  nor 
are  they  always  accepted  when  offered. 
Very  few  children  are  received  into  the 
Society  in  proportion  to  the  applications 
made. 

Children  taken  into  the  Society  are 
treated  with  care  and  tenderness.  The 
government  exercised  over  them  is  mild, 
gentle  and  beneticent,  usually  exciting  in 
them  feelings  of  affection,  confidence  and 
respect  towards  their  Instructors,  not  often 
found  among  other  children,  and  which 
generally  produces  a  willing  obedience  to 
what  is  required  of  them.  The  practical 
exercise  of  mildness  and  gentleness  of 
manners,  is  early  and  sedulously  cultivated 
among  them.'  Churlishness,  moroseness 
of  temper,  harshness  of  language,  rough, 
unfeeling  behavior,  unkind,  uncivil  de- 


portment, and  all  mischievous  and  wicked 
propensities,  are  cautiously  watched  and 
reproved;  great  pains  are  taken  to  lead 
them  into  the  practical  exercise  of  truth, 
honesty,  kindness,  benevolence,  humanity 
and  every  moral  virtue.  The  duties  of 
obedience  to  their  instructors,  respect  to 
their  sui>eriors,  reverence  to  the  aged,  and 
kindness  and  civility  to  all,  are  strictly 
enjoined  upon  them. 

A  good  common  school  education  is 
carefully  provided  for  them,  in  which  they 
generally  excel  children  of  their  own  age, 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  country. 
Where  traits  of  genius  are  discovered,  their 
privilege  of  instruction  is  proportionately 
extended.  They  are  early  led  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  in- 
structed in  their  history,  and  practically 
taught  the  divine  precepts  contained  in 
them,  and  particularly  those  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.  They  are  always 
brought  up  to  some  manuel  occupation,  by 
which  they  may  be.  enabled  to  obtain  a 
livelihood,  whether  they  remain  with  the 
Society  or  not. 

2.  The  second  class,  or  degree  of  or- 
der,  is  composed  of  those  persons  who, 
not  having  the  charge  of  families,  and 
under  no  embarrassments  to  hinder  them 
from  becoming  members  of  a  family,  in  a 
united  capacity,  choose  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  such  a  situation.  These  enter  into 
a  contract  to  devote  their  services,  freely, 
to  support  the  interest  of  the  family  of 
which  they  arc  members,  so  long  as  they 
continue  in  that  order  ;  stipulating  at  the 
same  time,  to  claim  no  pecuniary  com- 
pensations for  their  services.  But  all  the 
members  of  such  families  are  mutually 
benefited  by  the  united  interest  and  labors 
of  the  whole  family,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  support  the  order  and  institution 
thereof;  and  they  arc  amply  provided  for 
in  health,  sickness  and  old  age.  These 
benefits  are  secured  to  them  by  contract. 

Members  of  this  class  or  order,  have 
the  privilege,  at  their  option,  by  contract, 
to  give  the  improvement  of  any  part  or 
all  their  property,  freely  to  be  used  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  family  to  which 
they  belong.  The  property  itself  may  be 
reclaimed  at  any  time,  according  to  the 
contract ;  but  no  interest  can  be  claimed 
for  the  use  thereof;  nor  can  any  member 
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of  such  family  be  employed  therein  for 
wages  of  any  kind.  Members  of  this 
order  may  hold  all  their  own  property,  so 
long  as  they  find  it  beneficial,  and  choose 
so  to  do;  but  at  any  time,  after  having 
sufficiently  proved  the  faith  and  principles 
of  the  institution,  to  be  able  to  act  delibe- 
rately and  understandingly,  they  may,  if 
they  choose,  dedicate  and  devote  a  part, 
or  the  whole,  and  consecrate  it  forever,  to 
the  suppprt  of  the  institution.  But  this  is 
a  matter  of  free  choice;  the  Society  urges 
no  one  so  to  do,  and  they  are  always  ad- 
vised, in  such  cases,  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter well,  so  as  not  to  do  it  until  they  have 
a  full  understanding  of  its  consequences ; 
lest  they  should  do  it  prematurely,  and 
aflerwards  repent  of  it.  Because  when  it 
is  once  done,  there  can  be  no  just  nor  legal 
retraction.  There  have  been  many  in- 
stances in  which  persons  who  have  oflered 
such  dedication,  have  been  put  off  or  re- 
fused ;  because  it  was  believed  that  they 
were  not  duly  prepared  to  make  such  con- 
secration, with  sufficient  discretion  and 
understanding. 

8.  The  third  class  or  degree  of  order 
is  composed  of  such  persons  as  have  had 
sufficient  time  and  opportunity,  practically 
to  prove  the  faith  and  principles  of  the 


institution,  and  are  thus  prepared  to  enter  I 
fully  and  voluntarily,  into  a  united  and  i| 
consecrated  interest.  These  enter  into  a  ! 
contract,  and  coveiiant  to  dedicate  and  do- 
vote  themselves  and  services,  with  all  they 
possess,  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
support  of  tho  institution  forever,  stipu- 
lating therein  never  to  bring  debt,  nor 
damage,  claim  nor  demand,  against  the 
Society,  nor  against  any  member  thereof, 
for  any  property  or  service  which  they 
have  thus  devoted  to  the  uses  and  purposes 
of  the  institution.  No  one  is  admitted  into 
this  order,  until  he  or  she  has  had  suffi- 
cient experience,  in  the  foregoing  degrees, 
to  prove  the  faith  and  principles  of  the 
Society,  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  sacrifices  and  effects 
of  such  dedication.  No  particular  length 
of  time  is  specified  for  such  a  preparatory 
experience  ;  but  it  generally  requires  some 
years. 

N.  B. — ^Those  who  wish  further  iolbr- 
mation  concerning  this  society,  are  re- 
ferred to  a  i2mo.  vol.  entitled, « The  Tes- 
timony  of  Christ's  Second  Appearing;' 
also  to  *  Dunlavy's  Manifesto,'  and  to  a 
small  12mo.  vol.  entitled,  *A  Summary 
view  of  the  Millennial  Church.' 
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Trb  brevity  we  must  study  in  this  arti- 
cle will  not  allow  ns  to  give  any  thing 
more  than  a  very  meagre  sketch  of  the 
views  held  by  Unitarian  Congregational- 
ists of  the  United  States,  and  add  a  few 
facts  concerning  the  history  and  recep- 
tion of  these  views,  and  the  general  sta- 
tistics of  the  denomination. 

DOCTRINES. 

Unitarianism  takes  its  name  from  its 
i^iariiigiriahing  toKt,  tbo  stTict  personal 


unity  of  God,  which  Unitarians  hold  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  €rod  exists  in  three  persons.  Unita- 
rians maintain  that  QoA  is  one  mind,  one 
person,  one  undivided  being;  that  the 
Father  alone  is  entitled  to  be  called 
QoA  in  the  highest  sense ;  that  he  alone 
possesses  the  attributes  of  infinite,  unde- 
rived  divinity,  and  is  the  only  proper  ob- 
ject of  supreme  worship  and  love.  They 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  distinct 
being  from  him,  and  possesses  only  de- 
rived attributes;    that  he  is  not  the  su- 
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preme  God  himself,  but  his  Son,  and  the 
mediator  through  whom  he  has  chosen  to 
impart  the  richest  blessings  of  his  love  to 
a  sinning  world. 

This  must  be  called  the  great  leading 
doctrine,  the  distinguishing,  and,  properly 
speaking,  the  only  distinguishing  feature 
of  Unilarianism.  Unitarians  hold  the 
supremacy  of  the  Father,  and  the  inferior 
and  derived  nature  of  the  Son.  This  is 
their  sole  discriminating  article  of  faith. 

On  several  other  points  they  difier 
among  themselves.  Professing  little  rev- 
erence for  human  creeds,  having  no  com* 
mon  standard  but  the  Bible,  and  allowing, 
in  the  fullest  extent,  freedom  of  thought 
and  the  liberty  of  every  Christian  to  inter- 
pret the  records  of  divine  revelation  for 
himself,  they  look  for  diversity  of  opinion 
as  the  necessary  result.  They  see  not, 
they  say,  how  this  is  to  be  avoided  with- 
out a  violation  of  the  grand  Protestant 
prmciple  of  individual  faith  and  liberty. 
They  claim  to  be  thorough  and  consist- 
ent Protestants. 

There  are  certain  general  views,  how- 
ever, in  which  they  are  mostly  agreed, 
as  flowing  from  the  great  discriminating 
article  of  hiih  above  mentioned,  or  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  or  which  they 
feel  compelled  to  adopt  on  a  diligent  ex- 
amination of  the  sacred  volume.  Of  the 
more  important  of  these  views,  as  they 
are  commonly  received  by  Unitarian  Con- 
gregationalists  of  the  United  States,  some 
account  may  be  here  expected.  To  do 
full  justice  to  the  subject,  however,  would 
require  far  more  space  than  it  would  be 
proper  for  this  article  to  occupy. 

We  begin  with  the  character  of  God. 
Unitarians,  as  we  said,  hold  to  his  strict 
personal  unity ;  they  are  accustomed,  too, 
to  dwell  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  his 
moral  perfections,  and  especially  his  pa- 
ternal love  and  mercy.  They  believe 
that  he  yearns,  with  a  father's  tenderness 
and  pity,  towards  the  whole  offspring  of 
Adam.  They  believe  that  he  earnestly 
desires  their  repentance  and  holiness; 
that  his  infinite,  overflowing  love,  led  him, 
miraculously,  to  raise  up  and  send  Jesus 
to  be  their  spiritual  deliverer,  to  purify 
their  souls  from  sin,  to  restore  them  to 
communion  with  himself,  and  fit  them  for 
pardott  and  everlasting  life  in  his  pres- 


ence;  in  a  word,  to  reconcile  man  to 
God,  and  earth  to  heaven. 

They  believei  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
originated  in  the  ezhaustless  and  unbought 
love  of  the  Father ;  that  it  is  intended  to 
operate  on  man,  and  not  on  God;  that 
the  only  obstacle  which  exists,  or  which 
ever  has  existed  on  the  part  of  Crod,  to 
the  forgiveness  of  the  sinner,  is  found  in 
the  heart  of  the  sinner  himself;  that  the 
life,  teachings,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
become  an  instrument  of  pardon,  as  they 
are  the  appointed  means  of  turning  man 
from  sin  to  holiness,  of  breathing  into  his 
soul  new  moral  and  spiritual  life,  and  ele- 
vating it  to  a  union  with  the  Father.  They 
believe  that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  not 
needed  to  render  God  merciful ;  that  Jesus 
suffered,  not  as  a  victim  of  God^s  wrath, 
or  to  satisfy  his  justice ;  they  think  that 
this  view  obscures  the  glory  of  the  divine 
character,  is  repugnant  to  God's  equity, 
veils  his  loveliest  attributes,  ond  is  injuri- 
ous to  a  spirit  of  filial  trusting  piety.  Thus 
all  in  their  view,  is  to  be  referred  prima- 
rily to  the  boundless  and  unpurchased  love 
of  the  Father,  whose  wisdom  chose  this 
method  of  bringing  man  within  reach  of 
his  pardoning  mercy,  by  redeeming  him 
from  the  power  of  sin,  and  establishing  in 
his  heart  his  kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  peace. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  Jesus 
Christ.  As  before  said,  (Jnitarians  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  distinct  being  from  God 
and  subordinate  to  him.  The  following 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  process  of 
thought,  views,  and  impressions  through 
which  they  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  We 
beg  leave  to  state  them,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  argument,  for  we  have  no  wish 
here  to  enter  into  any  defence  of  Unita- 
rian sentiments,  but  simply  that  oar  views 
may  be  understood,  and  Ilie  more  espe- 
cially, as  we  have  reason  to  helieve  that 
they  are  oflen  misapprehended.  Ho  more 
of  argument  will  be  intzodnocidy  and  no 
more  of  the  history  of  ancienl  and  foreign 
Unitarianism,  than  appears  necessary  to 
put  the  reader  in  complete  possession  of 
the  sentiments  and  position  of  the  sect  as 
it  exists  in  this  country. 

Unitarians  do  not  rely  exclusively,  or 
chiefly,  on  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
intriasie  inezedibility  of  the  doctrine  to 
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which  they  stand  opposed.  They  take 
the  Bible  in  their  hands,  as  they  say,  and 
sitting  down  to  read  it,  as  plain  unlettered 
Christians,  and  with  prayer  for  divine 
illumination,  they  find  that  the  general 
tenor  of  its  language  either  distinctly  as* 
serts  or  necessarily  implies  the  supremacy 
of  the  Father,  and  teaches  the  inferior  and 
derived  nature  of  the  Son.  In  proof  of 
this,  they  appeal  to  such  passages  as  the 
following :  **  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.'^  (John 
xvii.  3.)  "  For  there  is  one  God  and  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus."  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.)  "  My  Fa- 
ther is  greater  than  I."  (John  xiv.  28.) 
**  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that 
sent  me.**  (Ibid.  vii.  16.)  "  I  speak  not 
of  myself."  (Ibid.  xiv.  10.)  "  I  can  of 
my  own  self  do  nothing."  (Ibid.  v.  80.) 
"  The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me  he  doeth 
the^orks."  (Ibid.  xiv.  10.)  "God  hath 
made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  crucified, 
both  Lord  and  Christ."  (Acts  ii.  36.) 
"  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right 
hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour." 
(Ibid.  V.  31.) 

They  appeal  to  such  passages,  and 
generally  to  all  those  in  which  Jesus  Christ 
is  called,  not  God  himself,  but  the  Son  of 
God ;  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  sent, 
and  the  Father  as  sending,  appointing  him 
a  kingdom,  **  giving"  him  authority,  giv- 
ing him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church.  Such  passages,  they  contend, 
show  derived  power  and  authority.  Again, 
when  the  Son  is  represented  as  praying  to 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  as  hearhig  and 
granting  his  prayer,  how,  ask  they,  can 
the  plain  serious  reader,  resist  the  convic- 
tion, that  he  who  prays  is  a  different  being 
from  him  to  whom  he  prays  ?  Does  a 
being  pray  to  himself  t 

Unitarians  urge,  that  passages  like  those 
Hbove  referred  to, occurringpromiscuously, 
are  fair  specimens  of  the  language  in  which 
Jesus  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament ; 
that  such  is  the  common  language  of  the 
Bible,  and  that  it  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  regarded  by 
those  with  whom  he  lived  and  conversed, 
as  the  infinite  and  supreme  God,  or  that 
the  Bible  was  meant  to  teach  any  such 
doctrine.    They  do  not  find,  they  say. 


that  the  deportment  of  the  disciples  and 
the  multitudes  towards  Jesus,  the  questions 
they  asked  him,  and  the  character  of  their 
intercourse  with  him,  indicated  any  such 
belief  on  their  part,  or  any  supposition 
that  he  was  the  infinite  Jehovah.  We 
meet,  say  they,  with  no  marks  of  that 
surprise  and  astonishment  which  they  must 
have  expressed  on  being  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrine,— on  being  told 
that  he  who  stood  before  them,  who  ate 
and  drank  with  them,  who  slept  and 
waked,  who  was  capable  of  fatigue  and 
sensible  to  pain,  was  in  truth,  the  Infinite 
and  Immutable  One,  the  Preserver  and 
Governor  of  nature. 

They  contend  that  the  passages  gene- 
rally adduced  to  prove  the  supreme  deity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  fail  of  their  object ;  that 
without  violence  they  will  receive  a  dif- 
ferent construction;  that  such  construc- 
tion is  often  absolutely  required  by  the 
language  itself,  or  the  connexion  in  which 
it  stands ;  that  most  of  those  passages,  if 
carefully  examined,  far  from  disproving, 
clearly  show  the  distinct  nature  and  infe- 
riority of  the  Son.  ,  They  notice  the  fact 
as  a  remarkable  one,  that  of  all  the  proof 
texts,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  Tnnity, 
there  is  not  one  on  which,  at  one  time  or 
another,  eminent  Trinitarian  critics  have 
not  put  a  Unitarian  construction,  and  thus 
they  agree  that  Unitarianism  may  be 
proved  from  the  concessions  of  Trinita- 
rians themselves. 

To  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one 
God,  Unitarians  object  again,  its  intrinsic 
incredibility.  They  say,  that  they  can- 
not receive  the  doctrine,  because  in  assert- 
ing that  there  are  three  persons  in  the 
Divinity,  it  teaches,  according  to  any  con- 
ception they  can  form  of  the  subject,  that 
there  are  three  beings,  three  minds,  three 
conscious  agents,  and  thus  it  makes  three 
Gods,  and  to  assert  that  these  three  are 
one,  is  a  contradiction. 

So  too  with  regard  to  the  Savioar, — ^to 
affirm  that  the  same  being  is  both  finite 
and  infinite,  man  and  God,  they  say  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  a  contradiction  and  an 
absurdity.  If  Jesus  Christ  possessed  two 
natures,  two  wills,  two  minds,  a  finite  and 
an  infinite,  they  maintain  that  he  must  be 
two  persons,  two  beings. 

Unitarians  of  the  present  day,  as  far  as 
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we  know,  do  not  think  it  lawful  directly 
to  address  Christ  in  prayer. 

They  think  that  his  own  example,  the 
direction  he  gave  to  his  disciples — **  When 
ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father," — and  such  ex- 
pressions  as  the  following,  *<  In  that  day," 
that  is,  when  I  am  withdrawn  from  you 
into  heetven,  **  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing ; 
verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name  he 
will  give  it  you,"  not  only  authorize,  but 
absolutely  require  prayer  to  be  addressed 
directly  to  tlie  Father.  To  prove  that  the 
ancient  Christians  were  accustomed  thus 
to  address  their  prayers,  they  allege  the 
authority  of  Origen,  who  lived  in  the 
former  part  of  the  third  century,  and  was 
eminent  for  piety  and  talents,  and  in  learn* 
uoff  surpassed  all  the  Christians  of  his  day. 
**  If  we  understand  what  prayer  is,"  says 
Origen,  **  it  will  appear  that  it  is  never  to 
be  o^red  to  any  originated  being,  not  to 
Christ  himself,  but  only  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  all ;  to  whom  our  Saviour  him* 
self  prayed  and  taught  us  to  pray." 

In  regard  to  the  metaphysical  nature 
and  rank  of  the  Son,  and  the  time  at  which 
his  existence  commenced,  Unitarians  un- 
doubtedly differ  in  opinion.  Some  hold 
his  pre-existence,  and  others  suppose  that 
his  existence  commenced  at  the  time  of  his 
entrance  into  the  world. 

The  question  of  his  nature  they  do  not 
consider  as  important.  Some  take  this 
view.  They  think  that  the  testimony  of 
the  apostles,  the  original  witnesses  to  whom 
we  are  iqdebted  for  our  knowledge  of  him, 
bears  only  on  his  birth,  miracles,  teach- 
ings, life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion, that  is,  on  his  character  and  offices, 
and  that  beyond  these  we  need  not  go ; 
that  these  are  all  which  it  is  important 
that  we  should  know  or  believe ;  that  the 
rest  is  speculation,  hypothesis,  with  which, 
as  practical  Christians,  we  have  no  con- 
cern; that  our  comfort,  our  hope,  our 
security  of  pardon  and  eternal  life  depend 
not  upon  our  knowledge  or  belief  in  it. 

At  the  same  time  all  entertain  exalted 
views  of  his  character  and  offices.  In  a 
reverence  for  these  they  profess  to  yield 
to  no  class  of  Christians.  The  divinity 
which  others  ascribe  to  his  person,  they 
think  may  with  more  propriety  be  referred 
to  these.    *•  We  believe  firmly,"  says  one 


of  the  mo8t  eminent  writers  in  the  sect, 
*<  in  the  divinity  of  Christ's  misncm  mad 
office,  that  he  spoke  with  divine  authority, 
and  was  a  bright  image  of  the  divine  per- 
fections. 

«'  We  believe  that  God  dwdt  in  him, 
manifested  himself  through  him,  taught 
men  by  him,  and  communicated  to  him  his 
Spirit  without  measure. 

'<  We  believe  that  Jesus  Clirist  was  the 
most  glorious  display,  expressioii,  and 
representative  of  God  to  mankind,  so  that 
through  seeing  and  knowing  him,  we  see 
and  know  the  invisible  Father;  so  that 
when  Christ  came,  God  visited  the  world 
and  dwelt  with  men  more  conspicuously 
than  at  any  former  period.  In  Christ's 
words  we  hear  God  speaking ;  in  his  mi- 
racles we  behold  God  acting ;  in  his  cha- 
racter and  life,  we  see  an  unsullied  image 
of  God's  purity  and  love.  We  believe, 
then,  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  this  term 
is  often  and  properly  used." 

Unitarians  do  not  think  that  they  de- 
tract from  the  true  glory  of  the  Son..  They 
regard  him  as  one  with  God  in  auction, 
will,  and  purpose.  This  union,  they  think, 
is  explained  by  the  words  of  the  Saviour 
himself:  «  Be  ye  also  one,"  says  he  to  his 
disciples,  <<  even  as  I  and  my  Father  ore 
one ;"  one  not  in  nature,  but  in  purpose, 
afiection  and  act.  Through  him  Chris- 
tians are  brought  near  to  the  Father,  and 
their  hearts  are  penetrated  with  divine 
love.  By  union  with  him  as  the  true  vine, 
they  are  nurtured  in  the  spiritual  life.  In 
his  teachings  they  find  revelations  of  holy 
truth.  They  ascribe  peculiar  power  and 
significance  to  his  cross.  To  that  endblero 
of  self-sacrificing  love,  they  teem  with 
emotions  which  language  is  too  poor  to 
express. 

The  cross  is  connected  in  the  minds  of 
Christians  with  the  atonement.     Cte  this 
subject  Unitarians  feel  constrained  to  difler 
from   many  of  their  fellow   Christians,  j 
Unitarians  do  not  reject  the  atonement  in  \ 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  scriptural  mean-  { 
ing  of  the  term.     While  they  gratefully  | 
acknowledge  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  i 
believe  that  through  the  channel  of  his  i 
gospel  arc  conveyed  to  them  the  most  ij 
precious  blessings  of  a  Father's  meKv,  J 
they  object  strongly  to  the  views  frequently  j 
expressed,  of  the  connexion  of  the  death  !i 
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of  Christ  with  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  penal — designed  to  satisfy  a 
principle  of  stern  justice ;  for  justice,  say 
they,  does  not  inflict  suficring  on  the  inno- 
cent in  order  to  pardon  the  guilty ;  and 
besides,  they  believe  that  God's  justice  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  his  mercy ;  that 
to  separate  them,  even  in  thought,  is 
greatly  to  dishonor  him.  They  believe 
that  however  the  cross  stands  connected 
with  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  that  connexion, 
as  before  said,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
efiects  wrought  on  man  and  not  on  God. 

They  believe  that  in  thus  teaching  they 
do  not  rob  the  cross  of  its  power,  nor  take 
away  from  the  sinner  ground  of  hope.  To 
the  objection  that  sin  requires  an  infinite 
atonement,  and  that  none  but  an  infinite 
being  can  make  that  atonement,  they  re- 
ply by  saying,  that  they  fmd  in  their  Bibles 
not  one  word  of  this  infinite  atonement, 
and  besides,  that  no  act  of  a  finite  being, 
a  frail,  sinning  child  of  dust,  can  possess 
a  character  of  infinity,  or  merit  an  infinite 
punishment ;  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage so  to  speak ;  and  further,  that  if  an 
infinite  sufferer  were  necessary  to  make 
due  atonement  for  sin,  no  such  atonement 
could  ever  be  made,  for  infinite  cannot 
suffer ;  that  God  is  unchangeable,  and  it 
is  both  absurd  and  impious  to  ascribe  suf- 
fering to  him ;  God  cannot  die ;  and  ad- 
mitting Jesus  to  have  been  €k>d  as  well 
as  man,  only  his  human  nature  sufl^red ; 
that  there  was  no  infinite  sufllerer  in  the 
case ;  that  thus  the  theory  of  the  infinite 
atonement  proves  a  fallacy,  and  the  whole 
fabric  falls  to  the  ground.  Still  is  not  the 
sinner  led  without  hope,  because  he  leans 
on  the  original  and  unchanging  love  and 
compassion  of  the  Father,  to  whom  as  the 
prime  fountain  we  trace  back  all  gospel 
means  and  influences,  and  who  is  ever 
ready  to  pardon  those,  who  through  Christ 
nnd  his  cross  are  brought  to  repentance 
for  sin  and  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 

Further,  the  Unitarians  reply,  that  what- 
ever mysterious  offices  the  cross  of  Christ 
may  be  supposed  to  possess,  beyond  its 
natural  power  to  aflect  the  heart,  it  must 
owe  that  efficacy  wholly  to  the  divine  ap- 
pointment, and  thus  the  nature  and  rank 
of  the  instrument  become  of  no  infpor- 
tance,  since  the  omnipotence  of  Grod  can 


endow  the  weakest  instminent  with  power 
to  produce  any  efiect  he  designs  to  accom- 
plish by  it 

They  quote  Bishop  Watson,  a  Trinita- 
rian writer,  as  saying  that  <«  all  depends 
on  the  appointment  of  Grod  ;**  that  it  will 
not  do  for  us  to  question  the  propriety  of 
any  '^  means  his  goodness  has  appointed, 
merely  because  we  cannot  see  how  it  is 
fitted  to  attain  the  end  ;^  that  neither  the 
Arian  nor  the  Humanitarian  hypothesis 
necessarity  precludes  *<  atonement  by  the 
death  of  Jesus.'*  (Chai^  delivered  in 
1795.) 

By  the  Holy  Spirit,  Unitarians  suppose 
is  meant  not  a  person,  but  an  influence ; 
and  hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  *<  poured  out," 
"  given,"  and  we  read  of  the  "  anointing" 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  phrases,  which  they 
contend,  preclude  the  idea  of  a  person,  ft 
was  given  miraculously  to  the  first  disci- 
ples, and  gently  as  the  gathering  dews  of 
evening  distils  upon  the  heart  of  the  fbl- 
lowere  of  Jesus  in  all  ages,  helping  their 
infirmity,  ministering  to  their  renewal, 
and  ever  strengthening  and  comforting 
them.  It  is  given  in  answer  to  prayer,  as 
Christ  said :  **  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifls  unto  your  children ; 
how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Fa- 
ther give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him?"  (Lukexi.  18.) 

Unitarians  believe  that  salvation  through 
the  gospel  is  offered  to  all,  on  such  terms 
as  all,  by  God's  help,  which  he  will  never 
withhold  from  any  who  earnestly  strive  to 
know  and  do  his  will,  and  lead  a  pure, 
humble,  and  benevolent  life,  have  power 
to  accept. 

They  /eject  the  doctrine  of  native  total 
depravity;  but  they  assert  that  nmn  is 
bom  w^Jc,  and  in  possession  of  appetites 
and  propensities,  by  the  abuse  of  which  all 
become  actual  sinnere ;  and  they  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  what  is  figuratively  ex- 
pressed by  the  '*  new  birth,"  that  is,  the 
becoming  spiritual  and  holy,  being  led  by 
that  spirit  of  truth  and  love  which  Jesus 
came  to  introduce  into  the  souls  of  his  fol- 
lowers. This  change  is  significantly  called 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  in  the  heart, 
without  which,  as  they  teach,  the  pardon 
of  sin,  were  it  possible,  would  confer  no 
happiness,  and  the  songs  of  Paradise 
would  fall  with  hanh  dissonance  oo  tlie  ear. 
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Unitarians  sometimes  speak  of  rever- 
ence for  human  nature— of  reverence  for 
the  soul.  They  reverence  it  as  God's 
work,  formed  for  undying  growth  and  im- 
provement. They  believe  that  it  possesses 
powers  capable  of  receiving  the  highest 
truths.  They  believe  that  God,  in  various 
ways,  makes  revelations  of  truth  and  duty 
to  the  human  soul ;  that  in  various  ways 
he  quickens  it ;  kindles  in  it  holy  thoughts 
and  aspirations,  and  inspires  it  by  his  life- 
giving  presence.  They  believe  that  how- 
ever darkened  and  degraded,  it  is  capable 
of  being  regenerated,  renewed,  by  the 
means  and  influences  which  he  provides. 
They  believe  that  it  is  not  so  darkened  by 
the  fall  but  that  some  good,  some  power, 
some  capacity  of  spiritual  life,  is  lefl  in  it. 
But  they  acknowledge  that  it  has  need  of 
help ;  that  it  has  need  to  be  breathed  upon 
by  the  divine  Spirit.  They  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  in  their  peculiar  mode  of 
viewing  Christianity  which  encourages 
proscription;  encourages  pride  and  self- 
exaltation.  They  believe  that  the  heart 
which  knows  itself  will  be  ever  humble. 
They  believe  that  they  must  perpetually 
look  to  God  for  help.  They  teach  the 
necessity  of  prayer,  and  a  diligent  use  of 
the  means  of  devout  culture ;  they  do  not 
thus  teach  reverence  for  human  nature  in 
any  such  sense,  they  think,  as  would 
countenance  the  idea  that  man  is  sufficient 
to  save  himself  without  God :  they  pray 
to  him  for  illumination,  pray  that  he  will 
more  and  more  communicate  of  himself 
to  their  souls.  They  teach  the  blighting 
consequences  of  sin.  They  believe  that 
in  the  universe  which  God  has  formed, 
this  is  the  only  essential  and  lasting  evil ; 
and  that  to  rescue  the  human  soul  from 
its  power,  to  win  it  back  to  the  love  of 
God,  of  truth  and  right,  and  to  obedience, 
to  a  principle  of  enlarged  benevolence 
which  embraces  every  fellow-being  as  a 
brother,  is  the  noblest  work  which  reli- 
gion can  achieve,  and  wor'h  all  the  blood 
and  tears  which  were  poured  out  by  Jesus 
in  his  days  of  humiliation. 

While  they  earnestly  inculcate  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  holy  heart  and  a  pure  and 
benevolent  life,  they  deny  that  man  is  to 
be  saved  by  his  own  merit,  or  works,  ex- 
cept as  a  condition  to  whicli  the  mercy  of 
God  has  been  pleased  to  annex  the  gift  of 


everlasting  life  and  felicity.  Unitarian 
Congregational ists  believe  firmly  in  a  fu- 
ture retribution  for  sin  and  holiness. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  tlie  senti- 
ments which,  as  a  body,  they  entertain  of 
the  Bible.  They  regard  the  sacred  bcK)ks 
of  it  as  containing  words  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation miraculously  made  to  the  world. 
They  receive  it  as  their  standard,  their 
rule  of  faith  and  life,  interpreting  it  as 
they  think  consistency  and  the  principles 
of  sound  and  approved  criticism  demand. 
They  make  use  of  the  common,  or  King 
James'  version,  as  it  is  called,  but  like  all 
well-informed  Christians,  they  think  that 
a  reverence  for  truth  and  a  desire  to  ascer- 
tain the  will  of  God,  justify  and  require 
them,  wherever  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  meaning,  to  appeal  to  the  original,  or 
to  compare  other  versions.  In  doing  this, 
they  say,  that  they  do  not  (car  that  they 
shall  be  condemned  by  any  intelligent 
Christian. 

In  proof  of  their  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  they  appeal  to  the  circumstance  that 
several  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  attacks  of  inddcls,  have 
been  Unitarians,  a  fact,  say  they,  which 
they  are  confident  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  theological  literature  of  modern  ages 
will  call  in  question. 

To  the  charge  that  they  unduly  exalt 
human  reason,  Unitarian  Christians  reply 
by  saying,  that  the  Bible  is  addi-csscd  to 
us  as  reasonable  beings,  that  reverence 
for  its  records,  and  respect  (or  the  natures 
which  God  has  bestowed  on  us,  and  which 
Christ  came  to  save,  make  it  our  duty  to 
use  our  understanding  and  the  best  lights 
which  are  aflbrded  us,  for  ascertaining  its 
meaning;  that  God  cannot  contradict  in 
one  way  what  he  recoixls  in  another;  that 
his  word  and  works  must  utter  a  consistent 
language ;  that  if  the  Bible  be  his  giA,  it 
cannot  be  at  war  with  nature  and  human 
reason ;  that  if  we  discard  reason  in  its 
interpretation,  there  is  no  absurdity  we 
may  not  deduce  from  it ;  tliat  we  cannot 
do  it  greater  dishonor  than  to  admit  that  it 
will  not  stand  the  scrutiny  of  reason ;  that 
if  our  faculties  are  not  worthy  of  trust,  if 
they  are  so  distempered  by  the  fall,  that 
we  can  no  longer  re|)ose  any  confidence 
in  their  veracity:  then  revelation  itself 
cannot  benefit  us,  for  we  have  no  reason 
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left  of  judging  of  its  evidences  or  import, 
and  are  reduced  at  once  to  a  state  of  utter 
scepticism. 

Such,  omitting  minor  difierences,  are 
the  leading  views  of  the  Unitarian  Con- 
gregationalists  of  the  United  States.  They 
do  not  claim  to  hold  all  these  views  as 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Several  of  them 
ihcy  share  in  common  with  other  classes 
of  Christians,  or  with  individuals  of  other 
denominations. 


HISTORY. 

Of  the  history  and  statistics  of  Uoita- 
rians  in  the  United  States,  we  have  left 
ourselves  little  room  to  speak.  The  Uni- 
tarians of  these  days  do  not  profess  to  hold 
any  new  doctrines.  They  speak  of  its 
antiquity  and  revival. 

The  history  of  ancient  Unitarianism,  I 
must  pass  over,  both  as  foreign  to  the 
object  of  this  sketch,  and  a  subject  which 
would  require  morc  space  than  is  assigned 
for  our  whole  article.  I  will  only  state  in 
a  single  paragnq)h  what  modorn  Unita- 
rians contend  that  they  are  able  to  prove 
in  roc];aixi  to  the  early  prevalence  of  this 
doctrine.  They  begin  by  stating  that  the 
Jews  before  the  time  of  the  Snviour,  were 
strictly  Unitarian ;  that  it  is  a  fact  as  well 
ascertained  as  any  fact  can  be,  that  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  the  early  ages  were 
so  also ;  being  believers  in  the  -simple  hu- 
manity of  Jesus ;  that  several  of  the  early 
fathers  recognise  this  fact;  and  that  this 
belief  was  not  originally  deemed  heretical. 
They  contend  and  ))rofess  to  show,  that 
all  the  Others  for  more  them  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  never  fail  of  ascribing  su- 
premacy to  the  Father,*  and  held  the  strict 
and  proper  inferiority  of  the  Son ;  that 
they  made  him  a  distinct  being  from  the 
Father,  though  many  of  them  assigned 
him  from  all  eternity  a  sort  of  metaphy- 
sical, or  potential,  existence  in  the  Father 
as  an  attribute,  that  is,  his  wisdom  or  rea- 
son, which  attribute  took  a  separate  per- 
sonal existence  a  little  before  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  became  an  agent  of  the 
Father  in  its  formation.  In  this  they  diftcr 
from  the  Arians,  who  taught  that  he  was 
created  out  of  nothing.  Unitarians  aftirm, 
that  the  gorm  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 


is  first  traced  in  the  learned  Platonizing 
converts,  who  brought  it  with  them  from 
the  school  of  human  philosophy;  they 
say  that  its  origin  is  thus  in  their  view 
satisfactorily  explained ;  they  contend  that 
it  was  of  gradual  formation,  and  that  they 
can  trace  its  growth  from  age  to  age,  till 
it  acquired  something  like  its  present  form 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
These  views  they  think  have  been  well 
established  in  modern  writings,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England. 

We  now  come  to  modern  Unitarian- 
ism. The  history  of  this,  too,  in  foreign 
countries,  we  must  dismiss  in  some  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  sentences,  stating 
merely  a  few  general  facts. 

We  discover  traces  of  anti-trinitarian 
sentiments,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
formation under  Luther,  and  Unitarianism 
was  openly  avowed  and  defended  by  Cel- 
larius,  a  k>arned  man,  a  native  of  Stutt- 
gard,  born  in  1499,  and  for  some  time 
united  in  warm  friendship  with  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  Several  of  the  learned 
contemporaries  of  Luther,  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  embraced  the  same  sen- 
timents. Scrvctus,  a  native  of  Aragon, 
was  burned  as  a  heretic  for  his  Unitarian- 
ism, at  Geneva,  in  1553.  About  the 
same  time  a  society  of  Unitarians  in  Italy 
was  broken  up  and  dispersed  by  the  In- 
quisition. A  retreat  was  afterwards 
opened  to  them  in  Poland ;  they  had  a 
college  at  Racow,  numbering  at  one  time 
more  thon  a  thousand  students ;  they  had 
churches  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
tlicir  sentiments  were  embraced  by  many 
of  the  chief  nobility.  There  they  flour- 
ishid  many  years,  and  left  behind  them 
many  monuments  of  their  learning  and 
zeal.  They  were  banished  from  the 
kingdom  in  1660.  Sonie  went  to  Eng- 
land ;  some  to  different  parts  of  Germa- 
ny ;  and  some  to  Transylvania,  where 
they  still  exist  as  a  distinct  sect.  Holland 
still  contains  a  considerable  number,  and 
most  of  the  pastors  of  Germany  hold 
Unitarian  sentiments. 

In  England,  they  are  traced  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  there  as  elsewhere,  they  were  subject 
to  sevwe  persecution  for  their  opinions, 
and  some  of  them  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood.    The  doctrine,  however,  was 
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not  suppressedy  and  English  Unitarian- 
ism  numbers  a  long  line  of  learned  men, 
the  ornaments  of  tfaieir  age  and  of  human- 
ity. Among  them  we  Sod  the  names  of 
Eknlyn,  Whiston,  Dr.  Samuel  Clark, 
Lardner,  Price*  Priestly,  Lindsey,  Aikin, 
Jebh,  ReeSy  and  many  others,  besides  the 
three  greater  lights,  Locke,  Newton,  and 
the  poet  Milton.  Unitarian  sentiments 
are  now  extensively  difiused  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  England,  and  in  the 
north  of  Ireland ;  axid  Unitarian  houses  of 
worship  exist  in  different  places  in  Scot- 
land. The  last  report  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  (May,  1848,)  states  the 
number  of  Unitarian  Congr^;ations  in 
E^land  at  about  800 ;  In  Ireland,  at  39; 
in  Scotland,  at  12.  Of  those  who  have 
renounced  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  France  and  Germany, 
the  same  document  affirms,  that  not  less 
than  one  half  hold  the  Unitarian  faith. 

American  Unitarianism  dates  back,  at 
least,  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  dated  May  15th, 
1815,  the  older  President  Adams  says,  in 
reply  to  a  statement  that  Unitarianism 
was  then  only  thirty  years  old  in  New 
England,  *^  I  can  testify  as  a  witness  to 
its  old  age.**  He  goes  back  sixty-fiye 
years,  and  names  some  clei^men,  and 
among  others  Dr.  Mayhew  of  Boston,  and 
Gay  of  Hingham,  who  were  Unitarians. 
"  Among  the  laity,"  he  adds,  "  how  many 
could  I  name,  lawyers,  physicians,  trades- 
men, farmers!"  There  was,  however, 
little  open  avowal  of  Unitarianism  at  this 
period,  nor  until  after  the  American  Rev- 
olution ;  nor  were  there  many  congrega- 
tions professedly  Unitarian  until  afler  me 
commencement  of  the  present  century, 
though  as  early  as  1756,  Emlyn's  In- 
quiry into  the  Scripture  Account  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  republished  in  Boston,  and 
extensively  read. 

In  1785,  the  society  worshipping  at 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  adopted  an 
amended  liturgy,  from  which  Trinitarian 
sentiments  were  excluded.  Between  that 
period  and  the  end  of  the  century,  Unita- 
rian sentiments  manifested  themselves  to 
a  small  extent  in  Maine,  and  Mr.  Bently 
openly  preached  them  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  same  sentiments  were 
preached  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 


state,  in  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  ooon- 
ties,  in  the  latter  of  whkh  there  were 
many  Unitarians.  In  the  western  part 
of  Massachusetts,  in  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  Unita- 
rianism had  made  \fut  little  progress. 
Out  of  New  England,  few  if  any  traces 
of  it  were  visible,  except  at  Northumber- 
land and  Philadelphia,  where  Dr.  Priestly 
had  made  some  converts. 

Thus  closed  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  though,  as  before  remarked,  there 
was  at  this  time  but  little  open  profession 
of  Unitarianism,  the  general  tone  of  think- 
ing and  feeling  in  Boston  and  the  Ticinity, 
was  decidedly  Unitarian,  or,  at  least,  the 
current  was  strongly  setting  that  way. 

During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
present  century,  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject was  seldom  or  never  introduced  into 
the  pulpit,  but  Unitarianism  was  making 
silent  progress.  Many  having  ceased  to 
hear  the  opposite  sentiments  inculcated, 
embraced  it,  often  without  any  distinct 
consciousness  of  the  fact  The  term 
Unitarianism  was  then  seldom  heard  in 
New  England,  those  since  called  Unita- 
rians bemg  then  denominated  Liberal 
Christians.  The  appointment  of  one  of 
them  to  the  divinity  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1805,  was  the  occasion  of  some 
controversy. 

The  year  1815  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  American  Unitarianism.  The 
circumstances  were  briefly  these :  Mr. 
Belsham,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Lindsey,  pub- 
lished in  Lfondon  in  1812,  had  introduced 
a  chapter  on  American  Unitarianism,  or 
as  it  was  expressed,  on  the  *<  Progress  and  { 
Present  State  of  the  Unitarian  Churches 
in  America."  This  was  republished  in 
Boston  in  1815,  with  a  Preface  by  the 
American  editor,  the  object  of  the  republi- 
cation being  to  sound  the  alarm  against 
Unitarianism  on  this  side  the  Atlantic 
The  pamphlet  was  immediately  reviewed 
in  the  Panoplist,  an  Orthodox  publication 
of  the  day.  The  two  publications  caused 
great  excitement.  Hie  Panoplist  espe- 
cially, was  complained  of  by  Unitarians, 
as  greatly  misrepresenting  their  senti- 
ments, and  containing  many  injurious 
aspersions  on  their  character. 

A  controversy  ensued.  Dr.  Channing 
leading  the  way,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
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the  Re¥.  S.  C.  Thacher*  in  which  he 
charges  the  PaDoplist  with  the  attempt  to 
fasten  on  the  Unitarians  of  this  country 
all  the  odium  of  Mr.  Belsham's  peculiar 
views,  and  replies  to  what  he  conceived  to 
be  other  misrepresentations  of  the  re- 
viewer, particularly  to  the  accusation  of 
hypocritical  concealment,  brought  against 
the.  Unitarians.  Several  pamphlets  were 
written  in  this  controversy  by  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  of  Salem, 
and  some  others,  mostly  in  1815. 

The  tendency  of  this  controversy  was 
to  draw  a  sharp  and  distinct  lino  between 
the  parties.  The  Ponoplist  had  urged  on 
the  Orthodox  the  necessity  of  a  separation 
<*in  worship  and  communion  from  Uni- 
tarians.** From  tliat  time  the  exchange 
of  pulpits  between  the  clergymen  of  ortho- 
dox and  liberal  denominations,  in  a  groat 
measure,  ceased,  though  all  were  not  pre- 
pared for  this  decided  step.  Many  con- 
gregations were  much  divided  in  opinion  ,* 
a  separation  was  viewed  by  many  as  a 
great  evil ;  many  were  strongly  opposed 
to  it,  but  it  now  became  inevitable. 

The  Unitarian  controversy,  strictly  so 
called,  brought  up  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  churches  and  parishes,  respect- 
ively, in  the  settlement  of  a  minister. 
Before  tlie  excitement  on  this  subject  had 
subsided,  onother  controvery  arose,  occa- 
sioned by  Dr.  Channing's  sermon,  preach- 
ed at  Baltimore,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Sparks. 

This  controversy  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Calvinism  generally,  all  of  which  were 
subjected  to  a  very  thorough  discussion. 
Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  appeared  in 
defence  of  the  Trinity,  and  Mr.  Andrews 
Norton  in  opposition  to  it,  in  an  article  in 
the  Christian  Examiner,  subsequently  en- 
larged and  published  in  a  separate  volume, 
under  the  title,  <<  A  Statement  of  Reasons 
for  not  believing  the  Doctrine  of  Trini- 
tarians, concerning  the  Nature  of  God, 
and  the  Person  of  Christ.**  Dr.  Woods, 
of  Andover,  defended  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vmism,  and  Dr.  Ware,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, replied.  There  were  several  re- 
plications and  rejoinders  on  both  sides.  A 
discussion  was  at  the  same  time  going  on 
between  Mr.  Sparks  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr. 
Miller,  of  Princeton. 


By  the  time  this  controfersy  subsided, 
the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tionalists  were  found  to  constitute  two  &- 
tinct  bodies.  The  ministers  of  both  divi- 
sions, however,  in  Massachusetts,  still  an- 
nually met  in  convention  as  Congrega- 
tionalists,  a  name  which  belongs  equally 
to  both,  but  have,  elsewhere,  little  religious 
fellowship  or  communion.  ' 

Such  is  the  origin  and  history,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  ^ven  here,  of  the  American 
Unitarians,  viewed  as  constituting  a  dis- 
tinct class  or  denomination  of  Christians. 
They  are  mostly  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Congregationalists  of  New  England, 
and  are  still  Congregationalists,  the  forms 
of  which  they  value  for  what  they  regard 
as  their  scriptural  simplicity,  as  well  as 
from  many  ancestral  associations. 

•     STATISTICS. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
Unitarians  in  the  United  States ;  and  of 
their  character  for  intelligence,  piety,  and 
benevolence,  it  does  not  become  us,  m  the 
present  article,  to  speak.  When  they 
have  no  separate  place  of  worship,  they 
continue  in  many  instances  united  in  wor- 
ship with  orthodox  societies.  Frohi  the 
FiAecnth  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation (May,  1840,)  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  religious  societies  and  churches 
professedly  Unitarian,  in  Massachusetts, 
was  then  150;  in  Maine,  15;  in  New 
Hampshire,  19 ;  and  out  of  New  England, 
36.  The  number  has  since  increased, 
and  is  now  estimated  in  ail  about  800. 
These  are  Congr^ational  Unitarians,  to 
whom  this  article  refors.  The  same  docu- 
ment assigns  to  the  denomination  called 
Christians,  (who  are  also  Unitarians,)  in 
1833, 700  ministers,  1000  churches,  from 
75,000  to  100,000  communicants,  and 
from  250,000  to  800,000  worshippers. 
Besides  the  Congregational  Unitarians,  it 
is  computed  that  there  are  now  in  the 
United  States,  about  2,000  congregations 
of  Unitarians,  chiefly  of  the  sect  called 
Christians,  Universalists,  and  Friends  or 
Quakers. 

Among  the  periodicals  which  utter  Uni< 
tarian  sentiments,  at  the  present  time,  are 
the  Christian  Register,  a  weekly  paper, 
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commenced  in  Boston,  in  1822 ;  the  Month- 
ly Miscellany  of  Religion  and  Letters,  a 
monthly  publication  in  Boston,  commenced 
in  1829;  and  the  Christian  Examiner. 
The  latter  was  originally  issued  under  the 
name  of  the  Christian  Disciple,  a  monthly 
publication,  commenced  at  Boston  in  1818, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Dr. 
Noah  Worcester.  It  continued  under  his 
charge  until  1819,  when  a  new  series  was 
commenced  under  different  editors.  This 
series  terminated  with  the  fiflh  volume,  at 
the  end  of  1823.  The  work  then  took 
the  name  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  which 
is  still  continued,  a  number  being  issued 
every  two  months,  the  34th  volume  being 
now  in  the  course  of  publication.  This 
work,  which  combines  literature  with  theo- 
)<>gy9  h<^  always  sustained  a  high  reputa* 
tion  for  learning  and  ability, — nearly  all 
the  more  eminent  Unitarians^of  the  day 
having  been,  at  different  times,  numbered 
among  its  contributors. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association 
was  founded  in  Boston,  in  1825.  An  ex- 
tensive correspondence  is  carried  on,  and 
other  business  transacted  by  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Association ;  and  there 
are  ]}ow  several  auxiliaries  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Hie  Association  holds  its  annual  meet- 
ings at  Boston,  in  May  of  each  year,  at 
which  the  report  of  the  secretary  is  read, 


after  which  various  topics  are  discussed  in 
speeches  or  addresses.  The  Association, 
through  its  Executive  Committee,  issues 
tracts  monthly,  of  which  the  16th  volume 
is  now  in  the  course  of  publication. 

It  furnishes  temporary  aid  to  small  and 
destitute  societies,  and  does  something  for 
domestic  missions,  particularly  in  the 
Western  States.  There  is  also  a  Book  and 
Pamphlet  Society,  not  under  the  control 
of  the  Association,  but  which  co-operates, 
in  some  measure,  with  it,  and  distributes 
a  large  number  of  books  and  trai^ts. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Associa- 
tion speaks  of  the  conditk>n  aiid  prospects 
of  the  denomination,  as  in  a  high  degree 
encouraging.  Societies,  it  affirms,  arc 
multiplying  in  New  England,  and  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  South  and  West.  If  the 
spirit  of  active  controversy  in  the  sect  is 
passing  away,  as  some  think,  the  import- 
ance of  a  living,  practical  ftiith,  and  an 
earnest  piety,  was  never  more  dcq>ly  felt. 
The  present  year,  active  efforts  have  been 
made,  and  not  wholly  in  vain,  to  raise 
funds  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  denomina- 
tion, especially  to  educate  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  to  assist  destitute  societies, 
and  support  missionaries ;  in  different  ways 
to  promote  the  cause  of  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity, and  aid  in  building  up  the  kingdom 
of  the  Redeemer  in  the  world. 
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BY  THE  REV.  A.  B.  GROSH,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Such  is  the  general  and  approved  name 
of  that  denomination  of  Christians,  which 
is  distinguished  for  believing  that  God  will 
finally  save  all  mankind  from  sin  and 
death,  and  make  all  intelligences  holy  and 
happy  by  and  through  the  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Anciently,  believers  in  this  sentiment  were 
called  by  its  opposcrs,  "  Merciful  Doc- 
tors ;"  and  at  a  later  day,  "  Hell-Redemp- 
tionists"  and  "  Restorationcrs ;"  and  within 
a  few  years  past,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  create  a  distinction  among  them,  by 
classing  them  as  "  Rcstorationists"  and 
"  Ultra-Univcrsalists  ;•' — but  the  denomi- 
nation itself,  though  composed  of  all  classes 
thus  attempted  to  be  distinguished  and  di- 
vided off,  claims  for  itself  the  sole  name 
of  Umv^rsalist,  and  disclaims  any  other 
distinctive  title  by  which  to  be  designated. 
The  great  general  sentiment  of  the  Jinal^ 
ufUversal  salvation  cf  all  moral  beings 
from  sin  and  deaths  in  which  this  denomi- 
nation is  united,  and  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished, is  termed  Universalism ;  or, 
sometimes,  by  way  of  varying  the  phrase- 
ology, "  the  Abrahamic  faith ;"  because  it 
is  the  gospel  that  was  declared  to  Abra- 
ham— or,  sometimes,  "the  Restitution," 
or,  "  the  Restitution  of  all  things,"  dec. 
But  that  the  reader  may  have  as  full  in- 
formation of  this  denomination  and  its 
faith,  as  the  limits  of  this  work  will  permit, 
I  will  etate — Firsts  the  history  of  the 
sentiment  peculiar  to  it.  Second,  the  rise, 
progress,  present  condition,  and  prospects 
of  the  denomiiiation  in  its  collective  capa- 


city. Third,  a  brief  summary  of  the 
general  views  held  by  Universalists,  and 
the  principle  scriptures  on  which  they  rely 
for  support. 


L  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SENTIMENT, 
OR  DOCTRINE.  OF  UNIVERSAL  SAL- 
VATION FROM  SIN. 

The  first  intimation  of  God's  purpose  to 
destroy  the  cause  of  moral  evil,  and  re- 
store man  to  purity  and  happiness,  is  con- 
tained in  the  promise  that  the  serpent, 
(which  represents  the  origin  and  cause  of^ 
sin,)  aAer  bruising  man's  heel,  (a  curable 
injury  of  the  most  inferior  portion  of  hu- 
manity,) should  have  its  head  bruised  by 
the  woman's  Seed.  (Genesis  iii,  15.)  A 
bruise  of  the  head  is  death  to  the  serpent, 
(and  to  what  that  reptile  represents ;)  and 
the  destruction  being  effected  by  the  Seed 
of  the  woman,  shows  nuin^s  final  and 
complete  deliverance  from,  and  triumph 
over,  all  evil.  In  accordance  with  the  idea 
conveyed  by  representing  man's  heel  only, 
as  being  bruised,  is  the  limitation  of  the 
punishment  divinely  pronounced  on  the 
first  pair  of  transgressors,  to  the  duration 
of  their  earthly  lives — (Genesis  iii.  17, 
19) — and  the  total  absence  of  every  thing 
like  even  a  hint,  that  God  would  punish 
Cain,  or  Lamech,  or  the  antediluvians, 
with  an  infinite  or  endless  penalty — and 
the  institution  of  temporal  punishment 
only,  in  the  law  given  by  Moses.  And  the 
intimation  of  the  final,  total  destruction  of 
the  very  cause  of  moral  evil,  and  of  all 
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its  works  or  efiects,  (or  all  sin,)  is  further 
explained  ancl  confirmed  by  later  and  more 
conclusive  testimony,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Jesus  would  destroy  death  and  the 
devil,  the  devil  and  all  his  works;  and 
and  that  the  grave  (Hades^  or  Hell)  and 
its  victory,  and  death  and  its  sting,  (which 
is  $iny)  would  exist  no  more  after  the  re* 
surrection  of  the  dead.  (See  Heb.  ii.  14 ; 
1  John  iii.  8 ;  and  1  Cor.  xv.  54-57.) 

This  brief  intimation  of  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  evil,  and  man's  salvation  there- 
from, grew  into  tliat  divine  promise  to 
Abraham  and  his  descendants,  which  the 
apostle  Paul  expressly  calls  "  the  gospel," 
viz.,  that  in  Abraham  and  his  seed,  (which 
seed  is  Jesus  Christ,)  **  shall  all  the  (ami- 
lies,''  *'  all  the  nations,"  and  "  all  kindreds 
of  the^arth  be  blessed" — by  beins  *<  turned 
away  every  one  from  iniquity,"  and  by 
being  **  justified  (i.  e.  made  juk)  by  faith." 
(Compare  Genesis  xii.  3,  xviii.  18,  xxii. 
18,  and  xxvi.  4,  with  Acts  iii.  25, 26,'and 
Gralatians  iii.  8.)  Christ  being  a  spiritual 
Prince,  and  a  spintual  Saviour  only,  and 
this  gospel  being  a  tpiritual  promise ;  of 
course  the  blessings  promiseid  to  all,  in 
Christ,  will  be  spiritual  also,  and  not 
merely  temporal.  For  all  that  are  blessed 
in  Christ,  are  to  be  new  creatures.  (2 
Cor.  V.  17.)  Accordingly  we  find  this 
solemn,  oath-confirmed  promise  of  God — 
this  **  gospel  preached  before  due  time  to 
Abraham  — ^made  the  basis  and  subject  of 
almost  every  prophecy  relating  to  the 
ultimate  prevalence,  and  universal,  end- 
less triumph  of  God's  moral  dominion 
under  the  mediatorial  reign  of  Jesus 
Christ 

But  if  we  would  obtain  a  more  perfect 
understanding  of  those  prophetic  promises, 
we  must  examine  them  in  connexion  with 
the  expositions  given  of  their  meaning,  by 
the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  in  the  r^ew 
Testament.  One  or  two  examples  are  aU 
that  can  be  given  here.  The  subjugation 
of  all  things  to  the  dominion  of  man,  (Pb. 
viii.  5,  6,^  is  expressly  applied  to  the  spi- 
ritual 8ub|Bgation  of  all  souls  to  Jesus,  by 
the  writer  c?  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  declares  it  a  universal  subjection ; 
(<<  for  in  that  he  put  all  m  subjection  under 
him,  he  l^  nothing  that  is  not  put  under 
him ;")  and  that  it  is  not  the  present  phy- 
sical or  external  subjection,  but  the  pros- 


pectively final,  spiritual  and  internal  sub- 
jectkm  that  is  meant — *<  for  we  see  not 
yet  air  things  put  under  him,"  4sc. 
(Heb.  ii.  8,  9.)  And  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24- 
28,  this  subjection  b  represented  as 
taking  place  after  all  opposing  powers 
are  put  down,  and  the  hut  enemy  is  de- 
stroyed— and  it  is  connected  with  the  sub- 
jection of  aU  aUke  unto  Jesus,  and  of 
Jesus  unto  God,  and  b  declared  to  be, 
that  Grod  may  be  all  that  is  in  all ; — thus 
most  emphatically  and  conclusively  show- 
ing that  nothing  but  a  thorough,  spiritual 
subjection  of  the  whole  soul  to  God  can 
be  intended.  And  that  it  is  to  be  strictly 
universal,  is  evident,  also,  from  the  S7th 
verse,  where  God  is  expressly  named  as 
the  only  being  in  the  universe  who  will 
not  be  subjected  to  the  moral  dominioo  of 
Jesus — thus  agreeing  with  the  testimony 
of  Hebrews  iL  8,  berore  auoled.  Asain : 
the  promise  of  universal  blessedness  m  the 
gospel,  under  the  figure  of  a  feast  for  all 
people,  made  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the  swal- 
lowing up  of  death  in  victory,  recorded  in 
Isaiah  xxv.  6-8,  is  very  positively  applied 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  resurrection  of 
all  men  to  immortality — thus  showing  its 
universality,  its  spirituality,  and  its  end- 
lessness. (See  1  Cor.  xv.  54.)  And 
again;  in  Isaiah  Iv.  10, 11,  God  gives  a 
pledge  that  his  word  will  more  certainly 
accomplish  all  it  is  sent  to  perform,  than 
will  his  natural  agents  perform  their  mis- 
sion. In  Isa.  xlv.  22-24,  he  informs  us 
that  the  mission  of  his  word  is,  to  make 
every  knee  bow,  and  every  tongue  swear 
allegiance,  and  surely  say*^  that  in  the 
Lford  eadi  one  has  righteousness  and 
strength.  The  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  in 
speaking  of  the  flesh-embodied  Word  of 
God,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  a  very  em- 
phatic manner  confirmed  the  absolute  uni- 
versality of  this  promise,  by  declaring  that 
it  included  all  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  in  its  promise  of  final 
salvation,  by  gathering  them  into  Christ. 
(See  Phil.  u.  9-11.)  This  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus,  as  universal  Lord  or  owner, 
is  to  be  made  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — (1  Cor.  xii.  8 ;  and  Rom.  xlv.  8, 


*  The  word  "om^  being  in  italics,  was  sap- 
plied  by  the  translators,  uyd  is  no  part  of  the 
origiaal  scriptore 
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9,  comparod  with  John  vi.  87-39,  and 
Phil.  iii.  21) — and  is  called  reconciliation^ 
without  which,  indeed,  it  could  not  be  a 
true  spiritual  subjection  and  allegiance. 
(Col.  i.  19,  20  ;  and  Eph.  i.  8-10.) 

Thus  have  we  very  briefly  traced  the 
rise  and  gradual  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  salvation,  from  its  first 
intimation  down  to  its  full  and  clear  ex- 
position ; — thus  proving  that  it  is,  indeed, 
'*  the  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God 
hath  spoken  by  the  mouths  of  all  his  holy 
prophets,  since  the  world  began"-— (Acts 
iii.  21)— -and  the  gospel  which  God  "  hath 
in  th^  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things."  This  gospel  of  the  great  salva- 
tion, 80  abundantly  testified  to  by  the 
apostles  of  the  Saviour,  was  undoubtedly 
the  faith  of  the  primitive  churches.  True, 
other  matters  more  directly  engaged  the 
preaching  and  controversies  of  the  early 
teachers ;  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  de- 
nied that  Jesus  was  a  divinely  commis- 
sioned teacher,  and  that  he  rose  from  the 
dead  after  his  crucifixion  and  burial — and 
many  also  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  in  general.  But  it  is  a  fact  clearly 
stated  on  the  page  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  proved  by  the  writings  of  the  early 
Fathers  themselves,  that  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation  was  held,  without  any 
directly  counter  sentiment  being  taught, 
until  the  days  of  TertuUian,  in  A.  D.  204 ; 
and  that  TertuUian  himself  was  the  JirU 
Christian  writer  now  known,  who  as- 
serted the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  eternity 
of  hell-torments,  or,  that  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  and  the  happiness  of  the 
saints  were  equal  in  duration.  Nor  was 
there  any  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation,  until  long  afler  the 
days  of  Origen,  (about  A.  D.  894,) — nor 
was  it  ever  declared  'a  heresy  by  the 
Church  in  general,  until  as  late  as  the 
year  558,  when  the  fifth  General  Council 
thus  declared  it  false.  But  that  the  reader 
may  have  names  and  dates,  we  will  here 
name  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  Fathers, 
with  the  date  of  their  greatest  &roe,  who 
openly  avowed  and  publicly  taught  the 
doctrine  of  Universalism. 

A.  D.  140,  the  authors  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles;  190,  Gement,  President  of  the 
Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria,  the 
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most  learned  and  illustrious  man  before 
Origen;  185,  Origen,  the  light  of  the 
Church  in  his  day,  whose  reputation  for 
learning  and  sanctity  gave  rise  to  many 
followers,  and  finally  a  great  party,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  the  most  of  whom  (if 
not  all)  were  decided  believers  and  advo- 
cates of  Universalism.  Among  these  we 
will  merely  name,  (for  we  have  no  room 
for  remarks,)  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancy  ra, 
and  Titus,  Bishop  of  Bostra ;  A.  D.  360, 
Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople ; 
880,  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  and 
Fabius  Manus  Victorinus;  A.  D.  390,  the 
Origenists,  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Mani- 
ch^ns  generally  held  it  about  this  time, 
and  many  eminent  fathers  whom  we  have 
not  room  to  particularize.  Those  wo  have 
named  quoted  the  same  texts,  and  used 
many  of  tlie  arguments  in  proof  of  the 
doctrine,  that  are  now  urged  by  Univer- 
salists.  And  it  is  a  remark-worthy  fact, 
that  the  Greek  Fathers  who  wrote  against 
endless  misery,  and  in  favor  of  Univer- 
salism, nevertheless  used  the  Greek  word 
aion  and  its  derivatives,  (rendered  erer, 
for  ever  J  everlastings  and  eternal^  in  oui 
common  English  version  of  the  Bible,)  to 
express  the  duration  of  punishment,  which 
they  stated  to  be  limited — thus  proving 
that  the  ancient  meaning  of  these  words 
was  not  endless  duration  when  applied  to 
sin  and  sufiering.  For  instances,  with  re- 
ference to  author  and  page,  see  the  **  An- 
cient History  of  Universalism,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Ballou  2d"  from  which  the  foregoing 
very  condensed  statement  is  extracted. 

Afler  existing  unmolested,  in  fact,  afler 
being  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
Christian  Church,  ifor  nearly  500  years — 
especially  of  that  portion  of  the  Church 
nearest  Judea,  and  therefore  most  under 
the  influence  imparted  by  the  personal  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord  Jesus, — Universalism 
was  at  last  put  down,  as  its  Great  Teacher 
had  been  before  it,  by  human  force  and 
authority.  From  the  fiflh  General  Coun- 
cil, in  A.  D.  553,  we  may  trace  the  rapid 
decline  of  pure  Christianity.  During  all 
the  dark  ages  of  rapine,  blood  and  cruelty, 
Universalism  was  unknown  in  theory  as 
it  was  in  practice ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
ceaseless  sin  and  suffering  prevailed  with- 
out a  rival.    But  no  sooner  waa  the  Re- 
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formation  commenced,  and  arts  and  learn- 
ing bc^an  to  revive,  and  the  scriptures  to 
be  read  and  obeyed,  then  Universalism 
again  found  advocates,  and  began  to  spread 
in  Christendom.  The  Anabaptists  of  Ger- 
many  and  of  England  openly  embraced 
it — many  eminent  men  of  worth,  talents 
and  learning,  embraced  and  defended  it — 
and  it  formdl  the  hope  and  solace  of  hun- 
dreds of  pious  men  and  women  of  various 
denominations.  Among  many  others  who 
embraced  and  taught  Universulism,  we 
have  room  only  to  name  Winstanley,  Ear- 
bury,  Coppin  ;  Samuel  Richardson,  author 
of"  Eternal  Hell  Torments  Overthrown;" 
Jeremy  White,  Chaplain  to  Cromwell, 
and  author  of  "  The  Restoration  of  all 
Things;"  Dr.  Henry  More,  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  William 
Whiston,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  George 
Cheyne,  Chevalier  Rnmsay,  John  William 
Petersen,  Neil  Douglass,  James  Purves, 
Dr.  Hartley,  author  of  "  Observations  on 
Man ;"  Bishop  Newton,  Sir  George  Stone- 
house,  Rev.  R.  Bnrbauld,  and  his  wife, 
Anna  Letitia  Rarbauld,  the  authoress ; 
many  of  the  General  Baptists,  in  England ; 
the  English  Unitarians,  almost  universally 
—especially  Drs.  Priestley,  Lindsey,  Bel- 
sham,  and  others — and  mony  eminent 
men  in  Holland,  France,  ond  Crermany. 
In  the  latter  named  country,  the  sentiment 
has  spread  most  generally,  and  is  now 
held  by  a  vast  majority  of  both  the  evan- 
gelical and  the  rationalist  Christians :  so 
much  so,  that  Prof(*ssor  Sears  has  styled 
it  "  the  orthodoxy  of  Germany ;"  and  Mr. 
Dwight  declares  that  there  are  few  eminent 
theologians  in  that  country  but  what  be- 
lieve it.  In  the  United  States  the  senti- 
ment is  held,  with  more  or  less  publicity, 
among  sects  whose  public  profession  of 
faith  is  at  least  not  favorable  to  it :  as 
among  the  Moravians,  the  German  Bap- 
tists of  several  kinds,  a  portion  of  the 
Unitarians,  a  few  Protestant  Methodists, 
and  even  among  the  Congrcgationalists 
and  Presbyterians,  according  to  Professor 
Stuart's  statement.  And  it  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  spread  silently  and  un- 
seen, among  the  more  benevolent  and 
affectionate  portions  of  all  sects,  as  rapidly 
as  true  scriptural  knowledge  enlightens 
their  minds;  until  their  prayers  for  the 
salvation  of  the  lost  shall  find  an  answer- 


ing support  in  their  hopes  and  their  faith, 
and  the  modem,  like  the  primitive  Chufch, 
shall  hold  in  its  purity  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal salvation  from  sin  and  suflering. 


n.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL- 
I8T  DENOMINATION,  AND  ITS  PRE- 
SENT  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

As  a  denomination,  Universalists  began 
their  organization  in  England,  about  17M), 
under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  John 
Kelly,  who  gathered  the  first  church  of 
believers  in  that  sentiment,  in  the  city  of 
London.  Mr.  Kelly,  and  his  congrega- 
tions generally,  held  to  a  nrKxlified  form  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  this  has  given 
a  character  accordingly  to  Universalism 
in  Great  Britain,  which  it  does  not  possess 
in  the  United  States.  The  Unitarians  of 
Great  Britain  being  very  generally  Uni- 
versalists, also,  in  sentiment  and  preach- 
ing, all  who  embrace  Universalism  in  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
unity,  join  the  Unitarians ;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  the  dc7wmination  does  not  increase 
as  rapidly  in  Great  Britain  as  it  does  in 
this  country,  though  the  doctrine  is 
spreading  there  very  extensively,  and  also 
on  the  Continent. 

Universalism  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  as  a  distinctive  doctrine,  by 
John  Murray.  Mr.  Murray  had  been 
converted  from  Methodism  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Mr.  Kelly,  and  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  1770,  and  soon  a  Her  com- 
menced preaching  his  peculiar  views  in 
various  places  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  thus  became  the  principal 
founder  of  the  denomination.  For  a  very 
interesting  biography  of  Mr.  Murray,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  his  Life;  and  for  a 
fuller  history  of  the  sentiment  and  deno- 
mination generally,  and  especially  of  Uni- 
versalism in  America,  than  my  limits  will 
allow  me  to  furnish,  I  refer  the  reader  to 
the  "  Modem  History  of  Universalism,  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore."  This,  with 
the  "  Ancient  History  of  UniversaUsm," 
before  referred  to,  will  give  a  continuous 
history  of  the  doctrine,  from  the  days  of 
the  apostles  down  to  A.  D.  1830. 

In  the  United  States,  to  which  we  now 
confine  our  very  brief  sketch.  Universal- 
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ism  had  been  occasionally  advocated, 
from  pulpit,  and  press,  before  the  arrival 
of  Murray.  Dr.  George  Do  Benneville, 
of  Germuntown,  Pa.,  a  learned  and  pious 
man,  was  a  believer,  and  probably  pub- 
lished the  edition  of  Seigvolk's  "  Ever- 
lasting Gospel,"  a  Universalist  work 
which  appeared  there  in  1753.  The 
Rev.  Richard  Clarke,  an  Episcopalian, 
openly  proclaimed  it  while  rector  of  St. 
Philip's  Church,  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
from  1764  to  1759.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Mayhew,  Congregationalist,  of  Boston, 
preached  and  published  a  sermon  in  its 
favor  in  1762.  Besides,  the  Tunkers  (or 
German  Baptists,)  and  Mennonists  gener- 
ally, and  some  among  the  Moravians, 
(including  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  visited 
this  country,)  held  it,  though  it  is  believed 
they  did  not  ofVen  publicly  preach  it. 
But  Mr.  Murray  was  the  first  to  whose 
preaching  the  formation  of  the  denomina- 
tion can  be  traced.  Aflcr  itinerating 
several  years,  he  located  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  where  the  first  Universal- 
ist society  in  this  country  was  organized 
in  1779 ;  and  the  first  meeting-house,  ex- 
cepting Potter's,  in  New  Jersey,  was 
erected  there  by  the  same,  in  1780. 
Shortly  previous  to  this,  other  preachers 
of  the  doctrine  arose  in  varoius  parts  of 
New  England,  among  whom  were  Adam 
Streeter,  Caleb  Rich,  and  Thomas  Barnes 
— and  organized  a  few  societies  as  early 
as  1780.  Elhanan  Winchester,  celebra- 
ted as  a  preacher  among  the  Calvinistic 
Baptists,  and,  next  to  Murray,  the  most 
efficient  early  preacher  of  Universalism, 
was  converted  at  Philadelphia,  in  1781. 
The  most  of  these  early  preachers,  thus 
almost  simultaneously  raised  up  of  God, 
probably  difiered  considerably  from  Mr. 
Murray,  and  from  each  other,  on  various 
doctrinal  points,  while  they  held  fellow* 
ship  with  each  other  as  believers  in  the 
common  salvation ;  and  thus  was  proba- 
bly laid  the  foundation  of  that  heavenly 
liberality  of  feeling  among  Universalists 
in  this  country,  which  led  them  to  tolerate 
a  diversity  of  religious  opinions  in  their 
denomination,  almost  as  great  as  can  be 
found  in  all  the  opposine  sects  united; 
and  causes  them  to*  hold  fellowship  as 
Christians,  widi  all  who  bear  that  name 
and  sustain  that  character;  and  as  Uni- 


vcrsalife'ts,  all  Christians  who  believe  in 
universal  salvation  from  sin  and  death. 

From  this  feeble  commenccnK^nt  we 
date  the  rise  of  the  Universalist  dencmi- 
nation  on  this  continent.  Simultaneous 
with  it,  persecutions  dark  and  fierce  were 
waged  against  it  by  the  religious  world. 
Legal  prosecutions  were  commenced 
against  our  members  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  to  compel  them  to 
support  the  established  sects,  and  to  ren- 
der illegal  the  ministerial  acts  of  our 
preachers,  as  marriage,  &c.  For  several 
years  they  were  thus  persecuted,  insulted, 
and  subjected'  to  vexatious  and  expensive 
lawsuits,  and  denied  the  Christian  name 
and  sympathies,  until  they  were  com- 
pelled, in  self-defence,  to  assume  a  de- 
nominational name  and  form,  and  at  last 
even  to  publish  to  the  world  a  written 
Profession  of  Faith  :  not  to  trammel  the 
minds  or  bind  the  consciences  of  their 
members,  but  to  comply  with  a  legal 
requisition,  and  inform  the  world  what 
they  did  believe  and  practise  as  a  Chris- 
tian people.  The  first  meeting  of  dele- 
gates (from  probably  less  than  ten  socie* 
ties)  for  this  purpose,  was  held  in  Oxford, 
Massachusetts,  September  14th,  1785. 
They  took  the  name  of  **  Independent 
Christian  Universalists."  Their  socie- 
ties were  to  be  styled,  "  The  Independ- 
ent Christian  Society  in ,  commonly 

called  Universalists^^  They  united  in  a 
"  Charter  of  Compact,"  from  which  we 
make  the  following  brief  extract,  as  ex- 
pressing the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
denomination  to  this  day. 

**As  Christians,  we  acknowledge  no 
master  but  Christ  Jesus;  and  as  disci- 
ples, we  profess  to  follow  no  guide  in 
spiritual  matters,  but  his  word  and  spirit ; 
as  dwellers  in  this  world,  we  hold  our- 
selves bound  to  yield  obedience  to  every 
ordipapce  of  man  for  God's  sake,  and  we 
will  be  obedient  subjects  to  the  powers 
that  are  ordained  of  God  in  all  civil  cases ; 
but  as  subjects  of  that  King  whose  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,  we  cannot  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  any  human  au- 
thority to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
our  consciences  in  spiritual  matters.^ 
Thus,  as  a  true  independent  Church  of  ^ 
Christ,  looking  onto  Jesus,  the  author 
and  ftDuher  S[  oar  fiuth,  we  nmtiiaUy 
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agree  to  walk  together  in  Christian  fel- 
lowship, building  up  each  other  in  our 
most  holy  faith,  rejoicing  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and 
determining  by  his  grace  no  more  to  be 
entangled  by  any  yoke  of  bondage.** 

On  this  broad  foundation  (Jesus  Christ 
being  the  chief  comer-stone)  of  freedom 
of  opinion  and  conscience — this  liberality 
and  toleration  of  widely  difiering  views 
and  practices  in  non-essentials — and  this 
world-wide,  heavenly  charity  to  the  bro- 
therhood, and  to  all  mankind — ^the  denom- 
ination was  then  based  :  on  that  founda- 
tion it  has  thus  far  been  builded  up  a 
holy  temple  to  the  Lord ;  and  on  that 
foundation  of  Christian  liberty,  love,  and 
truth,  may  it  ever  continue,  until  every 
soul  God  has  created  is  brought  into  it  as 
a  lively  spiritual  stone  of  the  universal 
building. 

"  The  General  Convention  of  the  New 
England  States  and  others,**  which  was 
recommended  by  the  meeting  of  delegates 
above  noticed,  held  its  first  session  in 
Boston,  in  1786,  and  met  annually  there- 
after. In  1833  it  was  changed  into  the 
present "  United  States*  Convention,"  with 
advisory  powers  only,  and  constituted  by 
a  delegation  of  four  ministers  and  six  lay- 
men, from  each  state  convention  in  its 
fellowship.  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  (yet  living 
in  a  green  old  age,  and  actively  engaged 
in  preaching  and  writing  in  defence  of  the 
Restitution)  was  converted  from  the  Bap- 
tists in  1791.  His  "  Treatise  on  the  Atone- 
ment,'*  published  in  1806,  was  probably 
the  first  book  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try that  advocated  the  strict  unity  of  Grod, 
and  other  views  accordant  therewith. 
That  and  his  other  writings,  and  his  con- 
stant pulpit  labors,  probably  have  changed 
the  theological  views  of  the  public,  and 
moulded  those  of  his  own  denomination 
into  a  consistent  sptem  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  those  of  any  other  man  df  this 
age,  and  in  this  country.  In  1803,  as 
before  stated,  the  General  Convention, 
during  its  session  in  Winchester,  N.  H., 
was  compelled  to  frame  and  publish  the 
following  Profession  of  Faith.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  has  ever  been  adopted  and 
published  by  that  body. 

« I.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 


contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  and 
will  of  God,  and  of  the  duty,  interest,  and 
final  destination  of  mankind. 

"II.  We  believe  there  is  one  God, 
whose  nature  is  love ;  revealed  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace, 
who  will  finally  restore  the  whole  family 
of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

"  III.  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true 
happiness  are  inseparably  connected ;  and 
that  believers  ought  to  maintain  order,  and 
practise  good  works,  for  these  things  are 
good  and  profitable  unto  men.*' 

In  the  unity  of  this  General  Profession 
of  Faith,  the  entire  denomination  remained 
without  any  disturbance,  until  in  1827 ; 
when  an  efiTort  commenced  to  create  a 
division  on  the  grounds  of  limited  punish- 
ment afler  death,  and  no  punishment  afler 
death.  It  finally  resulted  in  a  partial  di- 
vision of  a  few  brethren  in  Massachusetts, 
who  held  to  punishment  afler  death,  from 
the  main  body,  and  the  formation  by  them 
of  *'  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Re- 
storationists.**  '  But  the  great  body  of 
brethren  agreeing  with  these  few  in  senti- 
ment, refusing  to  separate  from  the  deno- 
minatioi^  and  the  few  who  did  secede  being 
nearly^n  gradually  absorbed  into  the 
Christian  (or  Freewill  Baptist)  and  Unita- 
rian denominations,  or  coming  back  to  the 
main  body,  the  Restorationist  Association 
became  extinct,  and  the  division  has  ceased,  | 
except  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  preach- 
ers, and  probably  as  many  societies,  which 
yet  retain  their  distinctive  existence  in 
Massachusetts  alone.  Besides  these,  there 
are  one  or  two  societies  in  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  as  many  preachers, 
who  refused  to  place  themselves  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  of 
the  denomination,  yet  profess  a  full  and 
hearty  fellowship  for  our  faith  and  general 
principles. 

Leaving  the  history  of  the  denomina- 
tion, we  give  the  following  statistics,  to 
show  witlun  a  small  space  the  progress, 
past  gain,  and  present  condition  of  tl^  de- 
nomination in  several  of  the  principal 
States  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  and  British  Pro- 
vinces. 

Maine.  —  First  society  organized  in 
1799,  first  association  in  1800,  first  meet- 
ing house  ereoted  in  1804,  State  CSoorven- 1 
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tion  organized  in  1828.  It  has  now  one 
State  Convention,  8  Associations,  2  Perio- 
dicals,  2  Schools,  127  Societies,  lUd 
Meeting  Houses,  and  70  Preachers. 

New  Hampshire. — ^First  society,  1781 ; 
first  association,  1824 ;  first  meeting  house, 
about  1808 ;  convention  organized,  1832. 
It  has  now  1  State  Convention,  1  State 
Sunday  School  Association,  2  Schools,  6 
Associations,  96  Societies,  20  Sunday 
Schools,  73  Meeting  Houses,  and  38 
Preachers. 

Vermont, — ^First  society  formed,  about 
1795 ;  first  association,  1804 ;  convention, 
1833.  It  has  now  1  Convention,  4  Asso* 
ciations,  1  Periodical,  102  Societies,  76 
Meeting  Houses,  and  50  Preachers. 

MoMochuseUs, — ^First  society,  1779; 
first    association,    1816;    first    meeting 

house,  1780 ;  convention, .     It  now 

contains,  1  State  Convention,  1  State  Sun- 
day School  Association,  9  Periodicals,  5 
Associations,  145  Societies,  124  Meeting 
Houses,  and  132  Preachers. 

New  York, — ^First  society  formed,  1805; 
first  association,  1806 ;  first  meeting  house, 
1815;  convention,  1826.  It  has  now  1 
State  Convention,  1  State  Sundays  SUiool 
Association ;  a  General  Relief  AlW,  16 
Associations,  a  High  School,  a  Theologi- 
cal School,  4  Periodicals,  252  Societies, 
163  Meeting  Houses,  and  144  Preachers. 

Pennsylvania, — ^First  society,  1781; 
first  meeting  house,  about  1808 ;  first  as- 
sociation, 1829;  convention,  1832.  It 
has  now  1  State  Convention,  5  Associa- 
tions, 33  Societies,  15  Meeting  Houses, 
and  29  Preachers. 

The  advancement  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  has 
been  astonishing  within  the  last  few  years. 
In  the  Southern  States,  its  progress  has 
been  much  slower.  In  the  United  States 
and  Territories,  there  are  now  (in  1847) 
constituting  and  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
salist  denomination :  1  United  States  Con- 
vention, 1  Historical  Society,  with  a  val- 
uable Library;  18  State  Conventions,  (be- 
side 4  State  Sunday  School  Associations, 
2  State  Missionary  Associations,  and  1 
State  Relief  Fund,)  80  Ecclesiastical  As- 
sociations, (beside  2  local  Sunday  School 
Associations,  3  local  Missionary  Associa- 
tions, and  3  Tract  Associations,)  25  Pe- 
riodicals, including  Annuals,  9  SchooiB 


and  Academies,  1098  Societies,  709  Meet- 
ing Houses,  and  707  Preachers.  There 
have  been  25  new  meeting  houses,  and  45 
new  preachers  added  during  the  last  year. 
In  the  United  States  and  British  Pro- 
vinces in  North  America,  combined,  there 
are  1  General  Convention,  19  State  and 
Provincial  do.,  81  Associations,  1116  So- 
cieties, 716  Meeting  Houses,  and  717 
Preachers.  The  number  of  unorganized 
congregations,  and  individual  believers 
scattered  abroad,  is  very  great  also.  And 
from  the  past  increase  and  rapidly  accel- 
erating spread  of  the  doctrine,  aided  as  it 
is  by  all  the  benevolent  feelings,  holy  de- 
sires, and  humane  tendencies  of  the  age, 
its  continued  prosperity  even  unto  a  final 
triumph  is  certain  to  our  minds,  even  were 
we  not  assured  of  that  fact  by  the  pro- 
mises and  prophecies  of  God  recorded  in 
Holy  Writ. 


III.  THE  FAITH  OF  TlNIVERSALISTS, 
AND  THE  PRINCIPAL  SCRIPTURE 
TEXTS  RELIED  ON  ^OR  ITS  SUP- 
PORT. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  principles 
of  Christian  freedom  of  opinion  and  of 
conscience,  and  liberal  toleration  in  all 
non-essentials,  adopted  by  the  founders  of 
the  denomination,  are  practised  by  Uni- 
vcrsalists  at  the  present  day.  In  religious 
faith  we  have  but  one  Father  and  one 
Master,  and  the  Bible,  the  Bible^  is  our 
only  acknowledged  creed-book.  But  to 
satisfy  inquirers  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  liberal  toleration  induced  by  a  free 
exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  state  in  other  than 
scripture  language,  our  peculiar  vieWB  on 
theological  subjects.  The  G«ieral  Pro- 
fession of  Faith  adopted  in  1003,  and 
given  above,  truly  expresses  the  faith  of 
all  Universalists.  In  that,  the  denomina- 
tion is  united. 

The  first  preachers  of  our  doctrine  in 
this  country,  were  converts  from  various 
denominations,  and  brought  with  them,  to 
the  belief  of  Universalism,  many  of  their 
previous  opinions,  besides  some  which  they 
picked  up  by  the  way.  Murray  held  to 
the  Sabellian  view  of  the  divine  existence 
and  that  man,  being  wholly  punished  in 
the  person  of  the  Saviour,  by  union  with 
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him,  suficred  no  other  punishmeut  than 
what  is  the  mere  consequence  of  unhelief. 
Winchester  was  a  Trinitarian  of  the  "  or- 
thodox*'  stamp,  and  held  to  penal  suffer- 
ings. Both  were  Calvinistic  in  their  views 
of  human  agency,  and  both  believed  in 
suffering  after  death.  Mr.  Ballou  was 
Arian  in  his  views  of  God's  mode  of  sub- 
sistency;  but  gradually  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  and 
became  convinced  that  sin  and  suffering 
hbegin  and  end  their  existence  in  the  flesh. 

f  Others^  probably,  differed  somewhat  in 
these  and  other  particulars  from  these 
three  brethren.  But,  very  generally,  Uni- 
versalists  have  come  to  entertain,  what  are 
commonly  called.  Unitarian  views  of  God, 
of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  Atone- 
ment, at  least  there  appears  to  be  a  very 
general  similarity  between  us  and  the 
English  Unitarians,  not  only  oo  those  sub- 
jects, but  also  on  the  nature  Md  duration 
of  punishment,  on  the  subject  of  the  devil, 
and  demoniacal  agency,  and  on  the  final 
salvation  of  all  moral  beings.  The  Rev. 
Walter  Balfour,  a  convert  from  the  Con- 
gregationalist  ministry^  in  lHosachusetts, 
by  his  ''  Inliuiries  into  the  ineahiflg^  th#' 
original  words  rendered  hell,  devil,  Satan, 
for  ever,  everlasting,  damnation,  6cc.  6cd," 
and  more  especially  by  his  "  Lietters  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  led  some  to 
adopt  the  opinion  that  the  soul  fell  asleep 
at  death,  and  r^piained  dormant  until  the 
resurrection,  when  it. was  awakened,  and 
raised  in  the  immortal,  glorious,  and  hea- 
venly image.  But  all,  or  very  nearly  all 
Universalists  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  all 
sin  and  suffering  terminate  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  to  immortality,  when 
Death,  the  last  enemy,  shall  be  destroyed  ; 
and  sin,  the  sting  of  death,  be  no  more ; 
and  Hades  (hell  or  the  grave)  will  give  up 
its  victory  to  the  Reconciler  of  all  things 
in  heaven,  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  unto 
God ;  and  God  be  all  that  is  in  all.  (See 
1  Cor.  XV.) 

But,  as  before  stated,  they  keep  fellow- 
ship as  Universalists  with  all  Christians 
who  believe  in  the  final  salvation  of  all 
intelligences  from  sin  and  death,  whether, 
in  otheir  respects,  they  are  Trinitarian 
or  Unitarian;   Calvinistic  or  Arminian; 

I  whether  they  hold  to  baptism  by  immer- 
sion, sprinkling  or  pouring  of  water,  or  to 


the  baptism  of  the  spirit  only;  whether 
they  use  or  reject  forms;  and  whether 
they  believe  in  punishment  afler  death  or 
not.  In  short,  nearly  all  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  have  rent  the  rest  of 
Christendom  into  hundreds  of  opposing 
sects,  exist  in  the  Univcrsalist  denomina- 
tion, without  exciting  any  division  or  even 
striib ;  yea,  they  seldom  cause  even  any 
controversy.  Such  is  the  harmonizing  in- 
fluence of  the  doctrine  of  one  Father,  one 
Saviour,  one  interest,  and  one  fmal  destiny 
for  the  whole  human  family !  Universal- 
ists require,  as  the  great  evidence  and  anly 
test  that  a  professing  Christian  is  what  he 
pretends  to  be,  the  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  in  his  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation— practical  proofs  that  he  loves 
God  and  man — that  he  has  the  spirit 
of  Christ  dwelling  in  his  soul,  as  well  as 
the  light  of  truth  in  his  understanding. 
"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  that  ye  have  love,  one  to 
another,"  said  Jesus ;  and  the  only  certain 
way  to  know  that  a  man  has  such  love,  is 
to  see  it  in  his  life  and  actions.  No  pro- 
fession, no  forms  or  ceremonies,  can  ever 
^to^Mtoyince  thifiove,  as  living  it. 
^HBI  who  wish  to  obtain  more  full  and 
definite  infomhafioa  mpecting  our  views, 
are  referred  to  the  following  out  of  the 
many  excellent  works  pdblishcd  on  'the 
subject,  viz. :  Ballou  on  Atonement ;  Bal- 
lou on  the  Parables ;  Whittemore  on  the 
Parables ;  Whittemore's  Guide  to  Univer- 
salism ;  O.  A.  Skinner^s  Universalism  Il- 
lustrated and  Defended  ;  Pro  and  Con  of 
Universalism ;  Williamson's  Argument  for 
Christianity  ;  Williamson's  ExjKNiition  and 
Defence  of  Universalism ;  Ely  and 
Thomas's  Discussion ;  D.  Skinner's  Let- 
ters to  Aikin  and  Lansing ;  Smith's  Divine 
Government ;  Winchester's  Dialogues ; 
Siegvolk's  Eyerlasting  Gospel ;  Petitpierre 
on  Divine  Goodness ;  (these  four,  and  se- 
veral other  good  works,  are  published  in 
the  first  ten  numbers  of  the  <<  Select  Theo- 
logical Library,"  by  Gihon,  Fairchild  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia— cost,  only  81,00  for 
the  ten  numbers);  Streeter's  Familiar 
Conversations;  Balfour's  Inquiry;  Bal- 
four's Second  Inquiry ;  Balfour's  Letter's 
to  Professor  Stuart;  Paige's  Selections 
from  Eminent  Commentators;  Sawyer's 
Review  of  Hatfield's  «« Univenalisin  as  It 
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Is  ;'*  Asher  Moore's  Universalist  Belief;  or 
any  of  our  numerous  periodicals,  pamph- 
lets, &c. 

We  close,  (for  our  limits  forbid  further 
remarks,)  by  giving  the  following  scriptu- 
ral statement  of  our  faith  on  several  im- 
portant doctrines — a  statement  which  has 
been  widely  circulated  by  our  churches 
and  brethren  generally,  and  which  may 
therefore  T)e  received  with  confidence,  as 
stating  our  sentiments  correctly.  May  wc 
all  be  instructed  of  God  into  the  reception, 
love  and  practice  of  all  divine  truth,  now 
and  for  evermore. 

I.  We  believe  in  one,  supreme,  and  self- 
existent  God,  who  is  love — the  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Ikinefactor  of  all  things — 
the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  and 
the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth — whose  every 
attribute  and  perfection  is  but  a  modifica- 
tion of  his  infinite  and  unchanging  good- 
ness—of  his  impartial,  unbounded  and 
adorable  love — and  whose  unending  bene- 
volence and  almighty  power  arc  unceas- 
ingly directed  to  produce,  ultimately,  the 
greatest  possible  good  of  his  intelligent 
creation.* 

II.  We  believe  in  one  LordiJh^'  Me- 
diator between  God  and  MeoHJI^  man 
Christ  Jesus,  who  gave^imeclf  a  ransom 
for  all,  to  be  Uslifad  in  due  time" — who 
is  thiyropitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world — ^being  the  promised  Seed  of  the 
woman,  and  descended  also  from  Abra- 
ham, to  whom  the  promise  was  made. 
We  believe  this  Mediator  to  be  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  the  Sariour  of  the  world, 
the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  ^nd 
the  express  image  of  his  person,  who  has 
revealed  unto  us  the  will  of  his  Father, 
and  brought  life  and  inunortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel.  We  also  believe  that 
God  endued  this,  his  Son  and  Messenger, 
plenteously  with  all  good  gifls ;  gave  him 
all  power  necessary  to  execute  his  mis- 
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•  Wishing  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  we 
mast  beg  yoar  labor  to  examine  the  following, 
among  many  other  passages  of  scripture  which 
might  be  quoted,  to  prove  the  foregoing,  and 
furdier  declare  our  views  respecting  oar  hea- 
venly Father.  Please  to  consult  them.  Dent 
vi.  4 ;  Psalm  Ixxxv.  10,  and  cxlviL  6 ;  Isa.  xlv. 
SI,  8S ;  Mai.  ii  10,  and  iii.  6 ;  Mark  xii.  99 ; 
John  iv.  S4 ;  Acts xvii  34-28;  1  Ck)r.  viii  4-6 ; 
Eplk  L  II ;  I  Tim.  ii  J;  6;  1  John  iv.  8, 18. 


sion,  and  communicated  to  him  the  Spirit 
without  measure^  that  through  him,  (as  he 
is  the  way,  the  truth,  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life,)  the  whole  human  family  (for  all 
die  in  Adam,  or  the  earthly  nature)  might 
finally  be  ransomed  from  the  grave,  saved 
(not  IN  but)  FROM  sin^  delivered  from  mi- 
sery, and  be  raised  to  pawer^  incorrupt 
tion^  HOLINESS,'  glory^  and  be  crowned 
with  immortal  life  (not  death)  and  un- 
speakable felicity  in  the  resurrection — ^for 
as  all  die  in  Adam,  even  so,  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive.  We  further  be- 
lieve that  when  Jesus  has  thus  seen  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  is  satisfied,  he  will 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  his  Father, 
and  be  himself  subject  unto  the  Father, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all.* 

III.  We  believe  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  receive 
their  doctrines  as  the  rule  of  our  faith, 
and  their  precepts  ns  the  guide  of  our 
practice.  We  believe  them  to  contain  a 
revelation  of  the  character,  will,  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  our  heavenly  Parent— of 
the  mission,  life,  doctrines,  and  precepts 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour — 
and  of  the  duty  and  final  destination  of 
man.  Believing  them  to  be  thus  profitable 
for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  the  ser- 
vant of  God  may  be  thoroughly  finish- 
ed unto  all  good  works,  and  whoso  that 
properly  rcadeth  them  become  wise  unto 
salvation,  we  do  most  devoutly  believe  that 
every  promise  hnd  every  threatening 
made  in  them,  and  relating  to  a  period  yet 
fiiture,  will  be  fully  performed  and  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  to  the  honor,  glory  and 
praise  of  God,  and  to  the  benefit,  satisfac- 
tion, and  final  salvation  of  man.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  believe  that  the  Law  (or 
threatenings)  is  against  the  gospel  (or  pro- 
mises)— for  the  promises  were  first  made 
unto  Abraham,  and  the  law  was  given  to 
Moaes  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after- 
ward, not  to  annuls  but  to  confirm  the 
promises.  Therefore  will  all  chastisement 
but  tend  to  produce  the  blessings  promised 


*  Pmoon.— Isaiah  liii.  1 1 ;  Matt  i.  81 ;  John 
i.  46;  iii.  34,  36;  vL  37-39,  and  xviL  S,  8; 
Rom.  xiv.  7-9 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  6,  and  xv. ;  Eph.  L 
9,  10;  Philip,  ii.  10,  11 ;  Coles,  i  14-30;  1 
Tim.  ii.  6,6;  3Tim.i.  10;  Heb.  i  9, 3,  and  ii. 
14;  1  John  ii  1, 3,  iv.  14,  and  v.  10, 11. 
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for  all  the  nations,  families,  and  kindreds 
of  the  earthy  in  Christ,  the  chosen  seed. 

Disavowing,  however,  and  protesting 
against  all  merely  human  authority  in 
matters  of  religious  belief — from  that  of 
the  greatest  council  or  highest  dignitary, 
down  to  the  humblest  layman — and  re- 
jecting the  binding  force  of  all  man  made 
creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  we  ac- 
knowledge the  Bible  as  our  only  creed,  and 
claim  for  ourselves,  what  we  freely  grant 
to  others,  the  privilege  of  reading  and 
construing  it,  under  divine  aid,  according 
to  the  teachings  of  our  understandings  and 
the  dictates  of  our  consciences.* 

IV.  We  believe  that -man,  in  his  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual  nature,  is  the  offspring 
of  God — that,  even  when  a  sinner,  he  is 
authorized  and  commanded  to  call  God 
his  Father  in  heaven,  and  to  pray  to  him 
for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins — that,  though 
a  backsliding  child,  yet  he  is  called  on  to 
return  to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  be-r 
cause  God  is  ^<  married  unto^  him — and 
though  mankind  are,  by  creation^  the 
children  of  God,  yet  they  may,  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner,  become  cJuiracteristical' 
ly  the  children  of  their  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,  by  imitating  his  impartial  good- 
ness and  universal  perfections.  We  be- 
lieve that  man  is  a  moral  agent,  and  as 
such  an  accountable  being, — that  he  will 
certaitdy  be  punished  for  every  crime  he 
commits,  and  rewarded  for  even/  virtuous 
act  he  performs.  We  also  believe  that 
man  was,  by  his  Maker,  ^<  made  subject 
to  vanity,"  gifted  with  limited  powers  and 
faculties,  and  is,  therefore,  a  finite  being, 
capable  of  performing  finite  actions  only — 
actions  deserving  none  other  than  finite 
rewards  and  finite  punishments.  But,  as 
man  is  the  ofispring  of  God,  who  has 
given  us  this  life  as  a  free  gifl,  (it  being 


*  Proofs. — Gen.  xiL  3,  zviii.  18,  zzii.  18, 
xxvi.  4,  and  xxviii.  14,  compared  with  Acts  iii. 
25,  26;  and  Gal.  uL  16-22;  Num.  xxiii.  19, 
compared  with  Isa.  Iv.  8-13,  and  Heb.  xii.  6- 
14;  a  Cor.  iii.  17;  and  1  C!or.  vii.  33;  Luke 
xii.  67 ;  John  xii.  48,  and  1  Thess.  v.  21. 


unearned  and  unpurchased  by  our  exer- 
cise of  faith,  works,  or  other  conditions,) 
so  we  contend  that  the  immortal ^  incor^ 
ruptibley  or  endless  life  of  holiness  and 
enjoyment,  which  will  be  conferred  on  all 
mankind  in  the  resurrection,  will  also  be 
the  free,  unpurchased  gift  of  our  heavenly 
Parent.  Believing  thus,  we  contend  that 
man's  real  and  highest  interest  is  to  be 
virtuous ;  inasmuch  as  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, on  the  one  hand,  and  vice  and  misery, 
on  the  other  hand,  arc  as  inseparably  con- 
nected as  cause  and  efiect ;  so  that  with- 
out a  firm  reliance  on  God  and  obedience 
to  his  commandments,  there  can  bo  no 
real  happiness— or,  in  other  words,  "  fol- 
low afler  peace  with  all  men  ;  and  Iioli- 
ness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  [i.  e. 
enj€y]  the  Lord."* 

V.  Respecting  the  divine  laws  and  pre- 
cepts given  for  the  obedience  of  man,  wc 
believe  they  all  may  be  summed  up  in 
this :  "  Love  God  supremely,  your  neigh- 
bour ars  yourself" — that  "  love  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law" — that  "  i7i  [not  merely 
by]  keeping  the  commandments  there  is 
great  reward" — that  all  the  penalties  of 
God's  law  are  designed  to  promote  ils////- 
film^nt^  and  not  its  violalion — to  secui-e 
the  reformation  and  obedience  of  its  trans- 
gressors, and  not  their  endless  misery  and 
disobedience — and  that  being  frnmed  by 
unbounded  wisdom,  with  a  perfect  fore- 
sight of  all  its  operations,  and  armed  with 
almighty  power,  not  one  jot  or  tittle  shall 
ever  depart  from  it  until  it  receives  the 
endless,  voluntary  and  happy  obedience 
of  every  intelligent  being  in  the  uni- 
verse.f 


•  Proofs. — ^Gen,  ii.  7,  Num.  xvi.  22,  Mai.  ii. 
10,  and  Heb.  xii.  9,  compared  with  Luke  xi.  2, 
4;  Jerem.  iii.  14,  and  James  iii.  9;  Matt.  v. 
43-48;  Exodas  xxxiv.  6,  7;  Prov.  xi.  21  ;  xvi. 
6,  and  Rom.  ii.  6-13,  Tims  iii.  3-8,  and  Kom. 
viii.  19-24;  Rom.  xi.  6,  compared  with  29-36  ; 
Isa.  IviL  20,  21,  and  Gal.  v.  33 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 

f  Phoops. — Rom.  xiii.  10 ;  James  i.  25  ;  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  31-34;  Isa.  i.  6.  6;  Prov.  iii.  11,12; 
Ps.  cvii.  Ps.  cxix.  67,  71,  and  Heb.  xii.  11  ; 
Rom.  viii  7-13  ;  Matt  v.  17,  18. 


THE     END. 
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